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The  Disentanglers.' 

XIL  (contmued), 

ADVENTURE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  HEIRESS. 

III.    Lost. 

rE  four  in  the  drawing-room  sat  chatting  nervously  :  *  There 
was  nothing  of  coarse  to  be  anxious  about/  they  told  each 
other.  The  bolt  of  heaven  never  strikes  the  daughters  of  million- 
aires; Miss  Macrae  was  indiiSerent  to  a  wetting,  and  nobody 
«ared  tremulously  about  Blake.  Indeed,  the  words  '  confound  the 
fellow '  were  in  the  minds  of  the  three  men. 

The  evening  darkened  rapidly,  the  minutes  lagged  by,  the 
dock  chimed  the  half-hour,  three-quarters,  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Macrae  was  manifestly  growing  more  and  more  nervous. 
M^ix>n  forgot  to  grow  more  and  more  hungry.  His  tongue  felt 
dry  and  hard,  he  was  a&aid  of  he  knew  not  what,  but  he  bravely 
tried  to  make  talk  with  Lady  Bude. 

The  door  opened,  letting  the  blaze  of  electric  light  fix)m  the 
hall  into  the  darkling  room.  They  all  turned  eagerly  towards  the 
door.  It  was  only  one  of  the  servants.  Merton's  heart  was  like 
lead.  '  Mr.  Benson  has  returned,  sir ;  he  would  be  glad  if  he  might 
ipeak  to  you  for  a  moment.' 

*  Where  is  he  ? '  asked  Mr.  Macrae. 

'  At  the  outer  door,  sir,  in  the  porch.     He  is  very  wet.' 

Mr.  Macrae  went  out ;  the  others  found  little  to  say  to  each  other. 
>  Oopyrigbt  1902  by  Longmans,  Green  Ie  Go. 
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*Very  awkward/  muttered  Bnde.  'They  cannot  have  been 
climbing  the  clifiFs  surely.' 

*  The  bridge  is  far  above  the  highest  water-mark  of  the  bum, 
in  case  they  crossed  the  water/  said  Merton. 

Lady  Bude  was  silent. 

Mr.  Macrae  returned.  *  Benson  has  come  back/  he  said,  *  to 
say  that  he  can  find  no  trace  of  them.  The  other  men  are  still 
searching.' 

'  Can  they  have  had  themselves  ferried  across  the  sea  loch  to 
the  village  opposite  ? '  asked  Merton 

*  Emmeline  had  not  the  key  of  our  boat/  said  Mr.  Macrae,  *  I 
have  made  sure  of  that ;  and  not  a  man  in  the  village  would 
launch  a  boat  on  Sunday.' 

*  We  must  go  and  help  to  search  for  them,'  said  Merton  ;  lie 
only  wished  to  be  doing  something,  anything. 

'  I  shall  not  be  a  minute  in  changing  my  dress.' 
Bude  also  volunteered,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  having  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine  and  eaten  a  crust  of  bread,  they  and  Mr.  Macrae 
were  hurrjring  towards  the  cove.  The  storm  was  passing  :  by  the 
time  when  they  reached  the  seaside  there  were  rifts  of  clear  light 
in  the  sky  above  them.  They  had  walked  rapidly  and  silently, 
the  swollen  stream  roaring  beneath  them.  It  had  rained  torrents 
in  the  hills.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said,  but  the  mind  of  each 
man  was  busy  with  the  gloomiest  conjectures.  These  had  to  be 
far  fetched,  for  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  and  so  honest  and 
friendly,  within  a  couple  of  miles  at  most  from  home,  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  what  conceivable  harm  could  befall  a  man  and  a  maid  ? 

*  Can  we  trust  the  man  ? '  was  in  Merton's  mind.  *  If  they 
had  been  ferried  across  to  the  village,  they  would  have  set  out  to 
return  before  now,'  he  said  aloud,  but  there  was  no  boat  on  the 
fidnt  silver  of  the  sea  loch.  *  The  cliiffs  are  the  likeliest  place  for 
an  accident,  if  there  wob  an  accident,'  he  considered,  with  a  pang. 
The  clifiFs  might  have  tempted  the  light-footed  girl.  In  feincy 
he  saw  her  huddled,  a  ghastly  heap,  the  faint  wind  fluttering  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks.  She  had  been 
wearing  a  long  skirt,  not  her  wont  in  the  Highlands ;  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  climb  in  that;  she  might  have  forgotten,  climbed, 
and  caught  her  foot  and  fallen. 

'  Blake  may  have  snatched  at  her,  and  been  dragged  down 
with  her,'  Merton  thought.  All  the  horrid  fiancies  of  keen  anxiety 
flitted  across  his  mind's  eye.  He  paused,  and  made  an  eflfort  over 
biniself.     There  must  be  some  other  harmless  explanation,  an 
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adventure  to  laugh  at — ^for  Blake  and  the  girl.  Poor  comfort, 
that! 

The  men  who  had  been  searching  were  scattered  about  the 
sides  of  the  cove,  and,  distinguishing  the  new  comers,  gathered 
towards  them. 

<  No,'  they  said ;  '  they  had  found  nothing  except  a  little  book 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  Mr.  Blake.' 

It  had  been  discovered  near  the  place  where  Merton  and 
Lady  Bude  were  sitting  on  the  previous  evening.  When  found 
it  was  lying  open,  feu^  downwards.  In  the  faint  light  Merton 
could  see  that  the  book  was  full  of  manuscript  poems,  the  lines 
all  blotted  and  run  together  by  the  tropical  rain.  He  thrust  it 
into  the  pocket  of  his  ulster. 

Merton  took  the  most  intelligent  of  the  gillies  aside.  '  Show 
me  where  you  have  searched,'  he  said.  The  man  pointed  to  the 
shores  of  the  cove;  they  had  also  examined  the  banks  of  the 
bum,  and  under  all  the  trees,  clearly  fearing  that  the  lost  pair 
might  have  been  lightning-struck,  like  the  nymph  and  swain  in 
Pope's  poem.     *  You  have  not  searched  the  clifiFs?'  asked  Merton. 

*  No,  sir,'  said  the  man. 

Merton  then  went  to  Mr.  Macrae,  and  suggested  that  the  boat 
should  be  sent  across  the  sea  ferry,  to  try  if  anything  could  be 
learned  in  the  village.  Mr.  Macrae  agreed,  and  himself  went  in 
the  boat,  which  was  presently  unmoored,  and  pulled  by  two 
gillies  across  the  loch,  that  ran  like  a  river  with  the  outgoing 
tide. 

Merton  and  Bude  began  to  search  the  cliffs;  Merton  could 
hear  the  hoarse  pumping  of  his  own  heart.  The  cliffs'  base  was 
deep  in  flags  and  bracken,  then  the  rocks  began  climbing  to  the 
fix)t  of  the  perpendicular  basaltic  crag.  The  sky,  fortunately, 
was  now  clear  in  the  west,  and  lent  a  wan  light  to  the  seekers. 
Merton  had  almost  reached  the  base  of  the  cliff,  when,  in  the 
deep  bracken,  he  stumbled  over  something  soft.  He  stooped  and 
held  back  the  tall  fronds  of  bracken. 

It  was  the  body  of  a  man ;  the  body  did  not  stir.  Merton 
glanced  to  see  the  fiEtce,  but  the  face  was  bent  round,  leaning  half 
on  the  earth.  It  was  Blake.  Merton's  guess  seemed  true.  They 
had  fallen  from  the  cliffs !  But  where  was  that  other  body  ? 
Merton  yelled  to  Bude.     Blake  seemed  dead  or  insensible. 

Merton  (he  was  ashamed  of  it  presently)  left  the  body  of 
Blake  alone ;  he  plunged  wildly  in  and  out  of  the  bracken,  still 
shouting  to  Bude,  and  looking  for  that  which  he  feared  to  find. 

B  2 
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She  could  not  be  far  off.  He  stumbled  over  rocks,  into  rabbit 
holes,  he  dived  among  the  soaked  bracken.  Below  and  around 
he  hxmted,  feverishly  panting,  then  he  set  his  face  to  the  sheer 
cliff,  to  climb ;  she  might  be  lying  on  some  higher  ledge,  the 
shadow  on  the  rocks  was  dsurk.    At  this  moment  Bude  hailed  him. 

*  Come  down ! '  he  cried,  *  she  cannot  be  there ! ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  he  gasped,  arriving  at  the  side  of  Bude,  who  was 
stooping,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  over  the  body  of  Blake, 
which  faintly  stirred. 

'  Look ! '  said  Bude,  loweiing  the  lantern. 

Then  Merton  saw  that  Blake's  hands  were  bound  down  beside 
his  body,  and  that  the  cords  were  festened  by  pegs  to  the  groimd. 
His  feet  were  &stened  in  the  same  way,  and  his  mouth  was 
stuffed  full  of  wet  seaweed.  Bude  pulled  out  the  improvised  gag, 
cut  the  ropes,  turned  the  face  upwards,  and  carefully  dropped  a 
little  whisky  from  his  flask  into  the  mouth.  Blake  opened  his 
eyes. 

*  Where  are  my  poems  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Where  is  Miss  Macrae  ? '  shrieked  Merton  in  agony. 

*  Damn  the  midges,*  said  Blake  (his  face  was  hardly  recognis- 
able from  their  bites).  *  Oh,  damn  them  all ! '  He  had  fednted 
again. 

*  She  has  been  carried  off,'  groaned  Merton.  Bude  and  he  did 
all  that  they  knew  for  poor  Blake.  They  rubbed  his  ankles  and 
wrists,  they  administered  more  whisky,  and  finally  got  him  to 
sit  up.  He  scratched  his  hands  over  his  fiwe  and  moaned,  but  at 
last  he  recovered  half-consciousness.  No  sense  could  be  extracted 
from  him,  and,  as  the  boat  was  now  visible  on  its  homeward  track, 
Bude  and  Merton  carried  him  down  to  the  cove,  anxiously- 
waiting  Mr.  Macrae. 

He  leaped  ashore. 

*  Have  you  heard  anything  ? '  asked  Bude. 

*  They  saw  a  boat  on  the  loch  about  seven  o'clock,'  said  Mr, 
Macrae,  *  coming  from  the  head  of  it,  touching  here,  and  then 
pulling  west,  round  the  cliff.  They  thought  the  crew  Sabbath- 
breakers  from  the  lodge  at  Alt  Grarbh.  What's  that  ? '  he  cried, 
at  last  seeing  Blake,  who  lay  supported  against  a  rock,  his  eyes 
shut. 

Merton  rapidly  explained. 

*  It  is  as  I  thought,'  said  Mr.  Macrae  resolutely.  *  I  knew  it 
from  the  first.  They  have  kidnapped  her  for  a  ransom.  Let  us 
go  home.' 
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Merton  and  Bade  were  silent ;  they,  too,  had  guessed,  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  the  condition  of  Blake.  The  girl  was  her  father's 
▼erylife,  and  they  admired  his  resolution,  his  silence.  A  gate  was 
taken  firom  its  hinges,  cloaks  were  strewn  on  it,  and  Blake  was 
laid  on  this  ambulance. 

Merton  ventured  to  speak. 

'  May  I  take  your  boat,  sir,  across  to  the  ferry,  and  send  the 
fishermen  firom  the  village  to  search  each  end  of  the  loch  on 
their  side  ?  It  is  after  midnight,'  he  added  grimly.  '  They  will 
not  refuse  to  go ;  it  is  Monday.' 

*  I  will  accompany  them,'  said  Bude,  *  with  your  leave,  Mr. 
Macrae.  Merton  can  search  our  side  of  the  loch — ^he  can  borrow 
another  boat  at  the  village  in  addition  to  yours.  You,  at  the 
CSastle,  can  organise  the  measures  for  to-morrow.' 

*  Thank  you  both,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  I  should  have  thought 
of  that.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Merton,  for  the  idea.  I  am  a  little 
dazed.     There  is  the  key  of  the  boat.' 

Merton  snatched  it,  and  ran,  followed  by  Bude  and  four 
gillies,  to  the  little  pier  where  the  boat  was  moored.  He  must 
be  doing  something  for  her,  or  go  mad.  The  six  men  crowded 
into  the  boat,  and  pulled  swiftly  away,  Merton  taking  the  stroke 
oar. 

Meanwhile  Blake  was  carried  by  four  gillies  towards  the 
Castle,  the  men  talking  low  to  each  other  in  Gaelic.  Mr.  Macrae 
walked  silently  in  front. 

Such  was  the  mournful  procession  that  Lady  Bude  ran  out  to 
meet.  She  passed  Mr.  Macrae,  whose  face  was  set  with  an 
exjuression  of  deadly  rage,  and  looked  for  Bude.  He  was  not 
there.  A  gillie  told  her  what  they  knew,  and,  with  a  convulsive 
sob,  she  foUowed  Mr.  Macrae  into  the  Castle. 

'  Mr.  Blake  must  be  taken  to  his  room,'  said  Mr.  Macrae. 
'Benson,  bring  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Lady  Bude,  I 
deeply  regret  that  this  thing  should  have  troubled  your  stay  with 
me.  She  has  been  carried  off,  Mr.  Blake  has  been  rendered  un- 
conscious. Your  husband  and  Mr.  Merton  are  trpng  to  find 
the  track  of  the  miscreants.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  must  see  to 
Mr.  Blake.' 

Mr.  Macrae  rose,  bowed,  and  went  out.  He  saw  Blake 
carried  to  a  bathroom  in  the  observatory;  they  undressed  him 
and  put  him  in  the  hot  water.  Then  they  put  him  to  bed,  and 
brought  him  wine  and  food.     He  drank  the  wine  eagerly. 

*  We  were  set  on  suddenly  from  behind  by  fellows  from  a  boat,' 
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he  said.  *  We  saw  them  land  and  go  up  from  the  cove ;  they 
took  us  in  the  rear :  they  felled  me  and  pegged  me  out.  Have 
you  my  poems  ?  * 

*  Mr.  Merton  has  the  poems/  said  Mr.  Macrae.  '  What  became 
of  my  daughter  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  was  unconscious.' 

*  What  kind  of  boat  was  it  ? ' 

*  An  ordinary  coble — a  country  boat.' 

*  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they  ? ' 

'Rough  fellows  with  beards.  I  only  saw  them  when  they 
first  passed  us  at  some  distance.  Oh,  my  head  !  Oh,  damn !  how 
these  bites  do  sting  !  G^et  me  some  ammonia — ^you'll  find  it  in  a 
bottle  on  the  dressing-table.' 

Mr.  Macrae  brought    him  the  bottle  and  a  handkerchief. 

*  That  is  all  you  know  ? '  he  asked. 

But  Blake  was  babbling  some  confusion  of  verse  and  prose : 
his  wits  were  wandering. 

Mr.  Macrae  turned  from  him,  and  bade  one  of  the  men  watch 
him.  He  himself  passed  downstairs  and  into  the  hall,  where 
Lady  Bude  was  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  to  the  north. 

*  Indeed,  you  must  not  watch.  Lady  Bude,'  said  the  millionaire. 

*  Let  me  persuade  you  to  take  something  and  go  to  bed.  I  forget 
myself :  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  dined.'  He  himself  sat 
down  at  the  table,  he  ate  and  drank,  and  induced  Lady  Bude  to 
join  him.  *  Now,  do  let  me  persuade  you  to  go  back  and  to  try 
to  sleep,'  said  Mr.  Macrae  gently.  ^  Your  husband  is  well  accom- 
panied.' 

'  It  is  not  for  him  that  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  lady,  who  was  in 
tears. 

'  I  must  arrange  for  the  day's  work,'  said  the  millionaire,  and 
Lady  Bude  sighed  and  left  him. 

*  First,'  he  said  aloud,  *  we  must  get  the  doctor  from  Lairg  to 
see  Blake.  Over  forty  miles.'  He  rang.  '  Benson,'  he  said  to 
the  butler,  'order  the  tandem  for  seven.  The  yacht  to  have 
steam  up  at  the  same  hour.     Breakfast  at  half-past  six.' 

The  millionaire  then  went  to  his  own  study,  where  he  sat  lost 
in  thought.  Morning  had  come  before  the  sound  of  voices  below 
informed  him  that  Bude  and  Merton  had  returned.  He  hurried 
down ;  their  faces  told  him  all.     '  Nothing  ? '  he  asked  calmly. 

Nothing !  They  had  rowed  along  the  loch  sides,  touching  at 
every  cottage  and  landing-place.  They  had  learned  nothing.  He 
explained  his  ideas  for  the  day. 
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'  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  in  the  yacht,  I  can  telegraph 
from  Lochinver  in  all  directions  to  the  police/  said  Bude. 

'  We  can  nse  the  wireless  thing/  scdd  Mr.  Macrae.  '  But  if 
you  would  be  so  good,  you  could  at  least  see  the  local  i>olice,  and 
if  anything  occurred  to  you,  telegraph  in  the  ordinary  way.' 

'  Right,'  said  Bude.     '  I  shall  now  take  a  bath.' 

'  You  will  stay  with  me,  Mr.  Merton,'  said  Mr.  Macrae. 

'  It  is  a  dreadful  country  for  men  in  our  position,'  said  Merton, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  *  Police  and  everTthing  so 
remote.' 

'  It  gave  them  their  chance ;  they  have  waited  for  it  long 
enough,  I  dare  say.     Have  you  any  ideas  ?  ' 

'  They  must  have  a  steamer  somewhere.' 

'  That  is  why  I  have  ordered  the  balloon,  to  reconnoitre  the 
sea  from,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  But  they  have  had  all  the  night  to 
escape  in.  I  think  they  will  take  her  to  America,  to  some  rascally 
southern  republic,  probably.' 

'  I  had  thought  of  the  outer  islands,'  said  Merton,  '  out  behind 
the  Lewis  and  the  Long  Island.' 

'We  shall  have  them  searched,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  'lean 
think  of  no  more  at  present,  and  you  are  tired/ 

Merton  had  slept  ill  and  strangely  on  the  night  of  Saturday ; 
<Hi  Sunday  night,  of  course,  he  had  never  lain  down.  Unshaven, 
dirty,  with  haggard  eyes,  he  looked  as  wretched  as  he  felt. 

'  I  shall  have  a  bath,  and  then  please  employ  me,  it  does  not 
matter  on  what,  as  long  as  I  am  at  work  for — ^you,'  said  Merton. 
He  had  nearly  said  *  for  her.' 

Mr.  Macrae  looked  at  him  rather  curiously.  *  You  are  dying 
of  fEitigue,'  he  said.  '  All  your  ideas  have  been  excellent,  but  I 
cannot  let  you  kill  yourself.  Ideas  are  what  I  want.  You  must 
stay  with  me  to-day :  I  shall  be  communicating  with  London  and 
other  centres  by  the  Giambresi  machine;  I  shall  need  your 
advice,  your  suggestions.  Now,  do  go  to  bed  :  you  shall  be  called 
if  you  are  needed.' 

He  wrung  Merton's  hand,  and  Merton  crept  up  to  his  bed- 
room. He  took  a  bath,  turned  in,  and  was  wrapped  in  all  the 
blessedness  of  sleep. 

Before  five  o'clock  the  house  was  astir.  Bude,  in  the  yacht, 
steamed  down  the  coast,  touching  at  Lochinver,  and  wherever 
there  seemed  a  faint  hope  of  finding  intelligence.  But  he  learned 
nothing.  Yachts  and  other  vessels  came  and  went  (on  Sundays, 
of   course,   more  seldom),  and   if  the  heiress  had  been  taken 
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straight  to  sea,  northwards  or  west,  round  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  by 
night,  there  could  be  no  chance  of  news  of  her.  Returning,  Bude 
learned  that  the  local  search  parties  had  found  nothing  but  the 
black  ashes  of  a  burned  boat  in  a  creek  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cliffs.  There  the  captors  of  Miss  Macrae  must  have  touched, 
burned  their  coble,  and  taken  to  some  larger  and  fleeter  vessel. 
But  no  such  vessel  had  been  seen  by  shepherd,  flsher,  keeper,  or 
gillie.  The  grooms  arrived  from  Lairg,  in  the  tandem,  with  the 
doctor  and  a  rura)  policeman.  Bude  had  telegraphed  to  Scotland 
Yard  from  Lochinver  for  detectives,  and  to  Glasgow,  Oban, 
Tobermory,  Salen — ^in  fact,  to  every  place  he  thought  likely — with 
minute  particulars  of  Miss  Macrae's  appearance  and  dress.  All 
this  Merton  leiumed  from  Bude,  when,  long  after  luncheon  time, 
our  hero  awoke  suddenly,  refreshed  in  body,  but  with  the  ghastly 
blank  of  misery  and  doubt  before  the  eyes  of  his  mind. 

*  I  wired,'  said  Bude,  *  on  the  off  chance  that  yesterday's 
storm  might  have  deranged  the  wireless  machine,  and,  by  Jove, 
it  is  lucky  I  did.  The  wireless  machine  won't  work :  not  a  word 
of  message  has  come  through.  It  is  jammed  or  something. 
I  met  Donald  McDonald,  who  told  me.' 

*  Have  you  seen  our  host  yet  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Bude ;  *  I  was  just  going  to  him.' 

They  found  the  millionaire  seated  at  a  table,  his  head  in  his 
hands.     On  their  approach  he  roused  himself. 

'  Any  news  ? '  he  asked  Bude,  who  shook  his  head.  He 
explained  how  he  had  himself  sent  various  telegrams,  and  Mr. 
Macrae  thanked  him. 

*  You  did  well,'  he  said.  *  Some  electric  disturbance  has  cut 
us  off  from  our  London  correspondent.  We  sent  messages  in  the 
usual  way,  but  there  has  been  no  reply.  You  sent  to  Scotland 
Yard  for  detectives,  I  think  you  said  ? ' 

*  I  did.' 

*  But,  unluckily,  what  can  London  detectives  do  in  a  country 
like  this  ? '  said  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  I  told  them  to  send  one  who  had  the  Gaelic,'  said  Bude. 

*  It  was  well  thought  of,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  *  but  this  was  no 
local  job.  Every  man  for  miles  round  has  been  examined,  and 
accounted  for.  I  hope  you  have  slept  well,  Mr.  Merton?'  he 
asked. 

*  Excellently.  Can  you  not  put  me  on  some  work  if  it  is  only 
to  copy  telegraphic  despatches?  But,  by  the  way,  how  is 
Blake  ? 
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'  The  doctor  is  stiU  with  him/  said  Mr.  Macrae ;  '  a  case  of 
concassion  of  the  brain,  he  says  it  is.  But  yon  go  ont  and  take 
the  air :  yon  most  be  careful  of  yourself.' 

Bude  remained  with  the  millionaire,  Merton  sauntered  out  to 
look  at  the  river :  running  water  drew  him  like  a  magnet.  By 
the  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  woodland  path,  he  met  Lady  Bude. 
She  took  his  hand  silently  in  her  right,  and  patted  it  with  her 
left.     Merton  turned  his  head  away. 

'  What  can  I  say  to  you  ? '  she  asked.  '  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible, 
too  cruel.' 

'  U I  had  listened  to  you  and  not  irritated  her,  I  might  have 
been  with  her,  not  Blake,'  said  Merton,  with  keen  regret. 

*I  don't  quite  see  that  you  would  be  any  the  better  for 
concussion  of  the  brain,'  said  Lady  Bude,  smiling.  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Merton,  you  mtea^  find  her.  I  know  how  you  have  worked  already. 
You  must  rescue  her.  Consider,  this  is  your  chance,  this  is  your 
opportunity  to  dp  something  great.     Take  courage ! ' 

Merton  answered,  with  a  rather  watery  smile,  '  If  I  had  Logan 
with  me.' 

*  With  or  without  Lord  Fastcastle,  you  tmjust  doiiV  said  Lady 
Bude. 

They  saw  Mr.  Macrae  approaching  them  deep  in  thought  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

*Mr.  Macrae,'  asked  Lady  Bude  suddenly,  'have  you  had 
Donald  with  you  long  ? ' 

'  Ever  since  he  was  a  lad  in  Canada,'  answered  the  millionaire. 
*  I  have  every  confidence  in  Donald's  ability,  and  he  was  for  half 
a  year  with  Gianesi  and  Giambresi,  learning  to  work  their 
sjrstem.' 

Donald's  honesty,  it  was  clear,  he  never  dreamed  of  suspecting. 
Merton  blushed,  as  he  remembered  that  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  engineer  had  been  '  got  at '  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind. 
For  a  heavy  bribe  (Merton  had  fancied)  Donald  might  have  been 
induced,  perhaps  \rj  some  Stock  Exchange  operator,  to  tamper 
with  the  wireless  centre  of  communication.  But,  from  Mr. 
Macrae's  perfect  confidence,  he  felt  obliged  to  drop  this  attractive 
hypothesis. 

They  dined  at  the  usual  hour,  and  not  long  after  dinner  Lady 
Bade  said  good  night,  while  her  lord,  who  was  very  tired,  soon 
followed  her  example.  Merton  and  the  millionaire  paid  a  visit  to 
Blake,  whom  they  found  asleep,  and  the  doctor,  having  taken 
supper  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  all  night,  joined  the  two 
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other  men  in  the  smoking-room.  In  answer  to  inquiries  about 
the  patient,  Dr.  McTavish  said,  *  It's  jist  concussion,  slight  con- 
cussion, and  nervous  shoke.  No  that  muckle  the  maiter  wi'  him 
but  a  clour  on  the  haimspan,  and  midge  bites,  forbye  the  dis- 
agreeableness  o'  being  clamped  doon  for  a  wheen  hours  in  a  wat 
tussock  o'  bracken.' 

This  diagnosis,  though  not  perfectly  intelligible  to  Merton, 
seemed  to  reassure  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  He's  a  bit  concetty,  the  chiel,"  added  the  worthy  physician, 
'  and  it  may  be  a  day  or  twa  or  he  judges  he  can  leave  his  bed. 
Jist  nervous  collapse.     But,  bless  ma  soul,  what's  thon  ? ' 

*  Thon '  had  brought  Mr.  Macrae  to  his  feet  with  a  bound.  It 
was  the  thrill  of  the  electric  bell  which  preluded  to  communica- 
tions from  the  wireless  communicator !  The  instrument  began  to 
tick,  and  to  emit  its  inscribed  tape. 

'  Thank  heaven,'  cried  the  millionaire,  '  now  we  shall  have 
light  on  this  mystery.'  He  read  the  message,  stamped  his  foot 
with  an  awful  execration,  and  then,  recovering  himself,  handed 
the  docimient  to  Merton.  '  The  message  is  a  disgusting  practical 
joke,'  he  said.  '  Some  one  at  the  central  agency  is  playing  tricks 
with  the  instrument.' 
(      *  Am  I  to  read  the  message  aloud  ? '  asked  Merton. 

It  was  rather  a  difficult  question,  for  the  doctor  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  all  present,  and  the  matters  involved  were 
of  an  intimate  delicacy,  affecting  the  most  sacred  domestic 
relations. 

*  Dr.  MacTavish,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  *  speaking  as  Highlander 
to  Highlander,  these  are  circumstances,  are  they  not,  under  the 
seal  of  professional  confidence  ? ' 

The  big  doctor  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  They  are,  sir,  but,  Mr.  Macrae,  I  am  a  married  man.  This 
sad  business  of  yours,  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  will  be  the  talk  of  the 
world  to-morrow,  as  it  is  of  the  countryside  to-day.  If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  would  rather  know  nothing,  and  be  able  to  tell 
nothing,  so  I'll  take  my  pipe  outside  with  me.' 

*  Not  alone — don't  go  alone.  Dr.  MacTavish,'  said  Merton ; 
*  Mr.  Macrae  will  need  his  telegraphic  operator  probably.  Let 
me  play  you  a  himdred  up  at  billifiurds.' 

The  doctor  liked  nothing  better ;  soon  the  balls  were  rattling, 
while  the  millionaire  was  closeted  alone  with  Donald  McDonald 
and  the  wireless  thing. 

After  one  game,  of  which  he  was   the  winner,  the  doctor. 
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with  much  delicacy,  asked  leave  to  go  to  bed.    Merton  conducted 
him  to  his  room,  and,  returning,  was  hailed  by  Mr.  Macrae. 

'  Here  is  the  pleasant  result  of  our  communications,'  he  said, 
reading  aloud  the  message  which  he  had  first  received. 

'The  Seven  Hunters.  August  9,  7.47  p.m. 
'  Do  not  be  anxious  about  Miss  Macrae.  She  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  accompanied  by  three  chaperons  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  first  circles.  The  one  question  is  How  Much  ?  Sorry  to 
be  abrupt,  but  the  sooner  the  affidr  is  satisfietctorily  concluded  the 
better.  A  reply  through  your  Q-ianesi  machine  will  find  us,  and 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.' 

'  A  practical  joke,'  said  Merton.  *  The  melancholy  news  has 
reached  town  through  Bude's  telegrams,  and  somebody  at  the 
depot  is  playing  tricks  with  the  instrument.' 

*  I  have  used  the  instrument  to  communicate  that  opinion  to 
the  manufacturers,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  '  but  I  have  had  no  reply.' 

*  What  does  the  jester  mean  by  heading  his  communication 
"  The  Seven  Hunters  "  ? '  asked  Merton. 

*  The  name  of  a  real  or  imaginary  public-house,  I  suppose  ? ' 
said  Mr.  Macrae. 

At  this  moment' the  electric  bell  gave  its  signal,  and  the  tape 
began  to  exude.    Mr.  Macrae  read  the  message  aloud ;  it  ran  thus : 

'  No  good  wiring  to  Gianesi  and  CHambresi  at  headquarters. 
You  are  hitched  on  to  us,  and  to  nobody  else.  Better  climb 
down.     What  are  your  terms  ? ' 

'  This  is  infuriating,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  '  It  'mv/A  be  a  practical 
joke,  but  how  to  reach  the  operators  ? ' 

*Let  me  wire  to-morrow  by  the  old-fashioned  way,'  said 
Merton ;  '  I  hear  that  one  need  not  go  to  Lairg  to  wire.  One  can 
do  that  fi\>m  Inchnadampf,  much  nearer.  That  is  quicker  than 
steaming  to  Lochinver.' 

« Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Merton  ;  I  must  be  here  myself. 
You  had  better  take  the  motor — ^trouble  dazes  a  man — I  forgot 
the  motor  when  I  ordered  the  tandem  this  morning.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Merton.     *  At  what  hour  shall  I  start  ? ' 

*  We  all  need  rest ;  let  us  say  at  ten  o'clock.' 

'All  right,'  replied  Merton.  *Now  do,  pray,  try  to  get  a 
good  night  of  sleep.' 

Mr.  Macrae  smiled  wanly  :  *  I  mean  to  force  myself  to  read 
EfVMna,^  by  Miss  Austen,  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced.' 
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Merton  went  to  bed,  marvelling  at  the  self-command  of  the 
millionaire.  He  himself  slept  ill,  absorbed  in  regret  and  darkling 
conjecture. 

After  writing  out  several  telegrams  for  Merton  to  carry,  the 
smitten  victim  of  enormous  opulence  sought  repose.  But  how 
vainly !  Between  him  and  the  pages  which  report  the  prosings 
of  Miss  Bates  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  intruded  visions  of  his 
daughter,  a  captive,  perhaps  crossing  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  hidden. 
— who  knew  ? — ^in  a  shieling  or  a  cavern  in  the  untrodden  wastes 
of  Assynt  or  of  Lord  Reay's  country.  At  last  these  appearances 
were  merged  in  sleep. 

IV,     Logan  to  the  Rescue! 

As  Merton  sped  on  the  motor  next  day  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph station,  with  Mr.  Macrae's  sheaf  of  despatches,  Dr.  MacTavish 
found  him  a  very  dull  companion.  He  named  the  lochs  and  hills, 
Quinag,  Suilvean,  Ben  M6r,  he  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  trout 
in  the  lochs ;  he  showed  the  melancholy  improvements  of  the  old 
Duke ;  he  spoke  of  duchesses  and  of  crofters,  of  anglers  and 
tourists ;  he  pointed  to  the  ruined  castle  of  the  man  who  sold  the 
great  Montrose — or  did  not  sell  him.  Merton  was  irresponsive, 
trying  to  think.  What  was  this  mystery  ?  Why  did  the  wireless 
machine  bring  no  response  from  its  headquarters ;  or  how  could 
practical  jokers  have  intruded  into  the  secret  chambers  of  Messrs. 
Gianesi  and  Giambresi  ?  These  dreams  or  visions  of  his  own  on 
the  night  before  Miss  Macrae  was  taken — ^were  they  wholly  due 
to  tobacco  and  the  liver  ? 

'  I  thought  I  was  awake,'  said  Merton  to  himself,  '  when  I  was 
only  dreaming  about  the  crimson  blot  on  the  ceiling.  Was  I 
asleep  when  I  saw  the  tartans  go  down  the  stairs  ?  I  used  to 
walk  in  my  sleep  as  a  boy.     It  is  very  queer !  * 

*  Frae  the  top  o'  Ben  M6r,'  the  doctor  was  sajdng,  *  on  a  fine 
day,  they  tell  me,  with  a  glass  you  can  pick  up  **The  Seven 
Hunters." ' 

*Eh,  what?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  so  confused  by  this 
wretched  affair.     What  did  you  say  you  can  pick  up  ? ' 

*  Just  **  The  Seven  Hunters," '  said  the  doctor  rather  sulkily. 

*  And  what  are  "  The  Seven  Hunters  "  ? ' 

*  Just  seven  wee  sma'  islandies  ahint  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  The 
maps  ca'  them  the  Flanan  Islands.' 

Merton's  heart  gave  a  thump.     The  first  message  from  the 
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Crianesi  invention  was  dated   '  The  Seven  Hunters/    Here  was 
a  clue. 

'  Are  the  islands  inhabited  ? '  asked  Merton. 

'  Jnst  wi'  scarts  and  whaups,  and  maybe  fishers  drjring  their  fish. 
jUmI  three  men  in  a  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  isles,'  said  the  doctor. 

They  now  rushed  up  to  the  hotel  and  telegraph  office*  of 
Inchnadampf.  The  doctor,  after  visiting  the  bar,  went  on  in  the 
motor  to  lairg ;  it  was  to  return  for  Merton,  who  had  business 
enough  on  hand  in  sending  the  despatches.  He  was  thinking 
over  '  The  Seven  Hunters.'  It  might  be,  probably  was,  a  blind,  or 
the  kidnappers,  having  touched  there,  might  have  departed  in 
any  direction — to  Iceland,  for  what  he  knew.  But  the  name, 
*  Tlie  Seven  Himters,'  was  not  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  a 
practical  joker  in  London.  If  not,  the  conspirators  had  really 
captured  and  kept  to  themselves  Mr.  Macrae's  line  of  wireless 
communications.  How  could  that  have  been  done  ?  Merton 
bitterly  regretted  that  his  general  information  did  not  include 
electrical  science. 

However,  he  had  first  to  send  the  despatches.  In  one  Mr. 
Macrae  informed  Gianesi  and  Qiambresi  of  the  condition  of  their 
instrument,  and  bade  them  send  another  at  once  with  a  skilled 
operator,  and  to  look  out  for  probable  tamperers  in  their  own 
establishment.  This  despatch  was  in  a  cypher  which  before  he 
got  the  new  invention,  and  while  he  used  the  old  wires,  Mr. 
Macrae  had  arranged  with  the  electricians.  The  words  of  the 
despatch  were  therefore  peculiar,  and  the  Highland  lass  who 
operated,  a  girl  of  great  beauty  and  modesty,  at  first  declined  to 
transmit  the  message. 

*  It's  maybe  no  proper,  for  a'  that  I  ken,'  she  urged,  and  only 
by  invoking  a  local  person  of  authority,  and  using  the  name  of 
Sir.  Macrae  very  freely,  could  Merton  obtain  the  transmission 
of  the  despatch. 

In  another  document  Mr.  Macrae  ordered  '  more  motors  '  and 
a  dozen  bicycles,  as  the  Nabob  of  old  ordered  *more  curricles.' 
He  also  telegraphed  to  the  Home  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the 
Hereditary  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  West  Coast,  to  Messrs. 
McBrain,  of  the  steamers,  and  to  every  one  who  might  have  any 
access  to  the  control  of  marine  jwlice  or  information.  He  wired 
to  the  police  at  New  York,  bidding  them  warn  all  American 
stations,  and  to  the  leading  New  York  newspapers,  knowing  the 
enei^,  and  inquiring,  if  imaginative,  character  of  their  reporters. 
Bude  ought  to  have  done  all  this  on  the  previous  day,  but  Bude's 
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ideas  were  limited.  Nothing,  however,  was  lost,  as  America  is  not 
reached  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  millionaire  instructed  Scotland 
Yard  to  warn  all  foreign  ports,  and  left  them  carte-Ua/nche  as  to 
the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  his  missing  daughter. 
He  also  put  off  all  the  guests  whom  he  had  been  expecting  at 
Castle  Skrae. 

Merton  was  amazed  at  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  a 
paternal  mind  smitten  by  sudden  grief.  Mr.  Macrae  had  even 
telegraphed  to  every  London  newspaper,  and  to  the  leading 
Scottish  and  provincial  journals,  *No  Interviewers  need  Apply.' 
Several  hours  were  spent,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  getting  off 
these  despatches  from  a  Highland  rural  office,  and  Merton  tried 
to  reward  the  fedr  operator.  But  she  declined  to  accept  a  present 
for  doing  her  duty,  and  expressed  lively  sympathy  for  the  poor 
young  lady  who  was  lost.  In  a  few  days  a  diamond-studded  watch 
and  chain  arrived  for  Miss  MacTurk. 

Merton  himself  wired  to  Logan,  imploring  him,  in  the  name 
of  friendship,  to  abandon  all  engagements,  and  come  to  Inchna- 
dampf.  Where  kidnapping  was  concerned  he  knew  that  Logan 
must  be  interested,  and  might  be  useful ;  but,  of  course,  he  could 
not  invite  him  to  Castle  Skrae.  Meanwhile  he  secured  rooms  for 
Logan  at  the  excellent  inn.  Lady  Fastcastle,  he  knew,  was  in 
England,  brooding  over  her  first-bom,  the  Master  of  Fastcastle. 

Before  these  duties  were  performed  the  motor  returned  from 
Lairg,  bearing  the  two  London  detectives,  one  disguised  as  a  gillie 
(he  was  the  detective  who  had  the  Q-aelic),  the  other  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  To  Merton  the  latter  whispered 
that  he  was  to  be  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Macrae,  come  to  comfort 
him  on  the  first  news  of  his  disaster.  As  to  the  other,  the  gillie, 
Mr.  Macrae  was  known  to  have  been  in  want  of  an  assistant  to  the 
stalker,  and  Duncan  Mackay  (of  Scotland  Yard)  had  accepted  the 
situation.  Merton  approved  of  these  arrangements ;  they  were 
such  as  he  would  himself  have  suggested. 

'  But  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do,  sir,'  said  the  clerical  detective 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams)  *  except  perhaps  find  out  if  it  was  a  put 
up  thing  fix>m  within.' 

Merton  gave  him  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  events,  and  he 
could  see  that  Mr.  Williams  already  suspected  Donald  McDonald, 
the  engineer.  Merton,  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  driver  now  got 
into  the  motor,  and  were  followed  by  the  gillie-detective  and  a 
man  to  drive  in  a  dogcart  hired  from  the  inn.  Merton  ordered 
all  answers  to  telegrams  to  be  sent  by  boys  on  bicycles. 
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It  was  late  ere  he  returned  to  Castle  Skrae.  There  nothing 
of  importance  had  occnrred,  except  the  arrival  of  more  messages 
from  the  wireless  machine.  They  insisted  that  Miss  Macrae  was 
in  perfect  health,  but  implored  the  millionaire  to  settle  instantly, 
less  anxiety  for  a  fSetther^s  grief  should  undermine  her  constitution. 

Mr.  Williams  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Macrae.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  read  fiEunily  prayers  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  He  left  TKt  Church  Qua/rterly  Beview  and  numbers  of 
The  Expoeiior,  The  Ouarddan,  and  The  Pilot  in  the  hall  with  his 
great  coat,  and  on  the  whole  his  entry  was  very  well  staged. 
Duncan  Mackay  occupied  a  room  at  the  keeper's,  who  had  only 
eight  children. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  if  he  might  see  Mr.  Blake ;  he  could 
impart  religious  consolation.  Merton  carried  this  message,  in 
answer  to  which  Blake,  who  was  in  bed  very  sulky  and  sleepy, 
merely  replied,  '  Kick  out  the  hell  hound.' 

Merton  was  obliged  to  soften  this  rude  message,  saying  that 
unfortunately  Mr.  Blake  was  of  the  older  fidth,  though  he  had 
expressed  no  wish  for  the  ministrations  of  Father  McColl. 

On  hearing  this  Mr.  Williams  merely  sighed,  as  the  Budes 
were  present.  He  had  been  informed  as  to  their  tenets,  and  had 
even  expressed  a  desire  to  labour  for  their  enlightenment,  by  way 
of  giving  local  colour.  He  had,  he  said,  some  stirring  Protestant 
tracts  among  his  clerical  properties.  Mr.  Macrae,  however,  had 
gently  curbed  this  zeal,  so  on  hearing  of  Blake's  religious  beliefs 
the  sigh  of  Mr.  Williams  was  delicately  subdued. 

Dinner-time  arrived.  Blake  did  not  appear ;  the  butler  said 
that  he  supported  existence  solely  on  dried  toast  and  milk  and 
soda-water.  He  was  one  of  the  people  who  keep  a  private 
clinical  thermometer,  and  he  sent  the  bulletin  that  his  tempera- 
ture was  103.  He  hoped  to  come  downstairs  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Williams  gave  the  party  some  news  of  the  outer  world.  He  had 
brought  the  Sccismcmj  and  Mr.  Macrae  had  the  gloomy 
satis&ction  of  reading  a  wildly  inaccurate  report  of  his  misfortune. 
Correct  news  had  not  reached  the  Press,  but  deep  sympathy  was 
expressed.  The  melancholy  party  soon  broke  up,  Mr.  Williams 
conducting  family  prayers  with  much  unction,  after  the  Budes 
had  withdrawn. 

In  a  private  interview  with  the  millionaire  Merton  told  him 
how  he  had  discovered  the  real  meaning  of  *  The  Seven  Hunters ' 
whence  the  first  telegram  of  the  kidnappers  was  dated.  Neither 
man  thought  the  circumstance  very  important. 
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*•  They  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  name  the  islands  if  they 
had  any  idea  of  staying  there/  the  millionaire  said.  '  Besides,  any 
heartless  jester  could  find  the  name  on  a  map.' 

This  was  obvious,  but  as  Lady  Bude  was  much  to  be  pitied 
in  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Macrae  determined  to  send  her  and 
Bude  on  the  yacht,  the  FU/ra  Macdonald,  to  cruise  round  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  and  examine  the  islets.  Both  Bude  and  his  wife 
were  devoted  to  yachting,  and  the  isles  might  yield  something 
in  the  way  of  natural  history. 

Next  day  (Wednesday)  the  Budes  steamed  away,  and  there 
came  many  answers  to  the  telegrams  of  Mr.  Macrae,  and  one 
from  Logan  to  Merton.  Logan  was  hard  by,  cruising  with  his 
cousin,  Admiral  Ghimside,  at  the  naval  manoeuvres  on  the  north- 
east coast.  He  would  come  to  Inchnadampf  at  once.  Mr. 
Macrae  heard  from  Gianesi  and  Giambresi :  Gianesi  himself  was 
coming  with  a  fresh  machine.  Mr.  Macrae  wished  it  had  been 
Giambresi,  whom  he  knew ;  Gianesi  he  had  never  met.  Condo- 
lences, of  course,  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  even  the  most 
exalted.  The  German  Emperor  was  truly  sympathetic.  But 
there  was  no  news  of  importance.  Several  yachting  parties  had 
been  suspected  and  examined;  three  young  ladies  at  Oban, 
Applecross,  and  Tobermory  had  established  their  identity  and 
proved  that  they  were  not  Miss  Macrae. 

All  day  the  wireless  machine  was  silent.  Mr.  Williams  was 
shown  all  the  rooms  in  the  castle,  and  met  Blake,  who  appeared 
at  luncheon.  Blake  was  most  civil.  He  asked  for  a  private 
interview  with  Mr.  Macrae,  who  inquired  whether  his  school 
friend,  Mr.  Williams,  might  share  it  ?  Blake  was  pleased  to  give 
them  both  all  the  information  he  had,  though  his  head,  he 
admitted,  still  rang  with  the  cowardly  blow  that  had  stunned  him. 
He  was  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  burned  boat,  and  was  asked 
whether  it  had  approached  from  east  or  west,  fit)m  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  from^he  head  of  the  sea  loch. 

*  From  Kinlocharty,'  he  said ;  *  from  the  head  of  the  loch — ^the 
landward  side.'  This  agreed  with  the  evidence  of  the  villagers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  loch. 

Would  he  recognise  the  crew  ?  He  had  only  seen  them  at  a 
certain  distance,  when  they  landed,  but  in  spite  of  the  blow  on  his 
head  he  remembered  the  black  beard  of  one  man,  and  the  red 
beard  of  another.  To  be  sure  they  might  shave  oflf  their  beards, 
yet  these  two  he  thought  he  could  identify.  Speaking  to  Miss 
Macrae  as  the  men  passed  them,  he  had  called  one  Donald  Dubh, 
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or  *  black,'  and  the  other  Donald  Ban,  or  fair,'  They  carried 
heavy  shepherds'  crooks  in  their  hands.  Their  dress  was  Lowland, 
but  they  wore  unusually  broad  bonnets  of  the  old  sort,  drooping 
over  the  eyes.  Blake  knew  no  more,  except  his  anguish  from  the 
midges. 

He  expressed  his  hope  to  be  well  enough  to  go  away  on 
Friday ;  he  would  retire  to  the  inn  at  Scourie,  and  try  to  perse- 
vere with  his  literary  work.  Mr.  Macrae  would  not  hear  of  this ; 
as,  if  the  miscreants  were  captured,  Blake  alone  could  have  a 
chance  of  identifying  them.  To  this  Blake  replied  that,  as  long 
as  Mr.  Macrae  thought  that  he  might  be  useful,  he  was  at  his 
service. 

To  Merton,  Blake  displayed  himself  in  a  Bfew  light.  He  said 
that  he  remembered  little  of  what  occurred  after  he  was  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Probably  he  was  snappish  and  selfish  ;  he 
was  suffering  very  much.  His  head,  indeed,  was  still  bound  up, 
and  his  hce  showed  how  he  had  suffered.  Merton  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  said  that  he  hoped  Blake  would  forget  his  own 
behaviour,  for  which  he  was  sincerely  sorry. 

•  Oh,  the  chaff  ? '  said  Blake.  *  Never  mind ;  I  dare  say  I  played 
the  fool.  I  have  been  thinking,  when  my  brain  would  give  me 
leave,  as  I  lay  in  bed.  Merton,  you  are  a  trifle  my  senior,  and 
you  know  the  world  much  better.  I  have  lived  in  a  writing 
and  painting  set,  where  we  talked  nonsense  till  it  went  to  our 
heads,  and  we  half  believed  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the 
presence  of  women  always  sets  me  off.  I  am  a  humbug ;  I  do 
not  know  GaeUc,  but  I  mean  to  work  away  at  my  drama  for 
all  that.  This  kind  of  shock  against  the  realities  of  life  sobers 
a  fellow.' 

Blake  spoke  simply,  in  an  unaffected  manly  way. 
'  8emd  maa/nivimua  omnea  ! '  said  Merton. 

*  Nee  luaiase  pudet,'  said  Blake,  '  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  know 
there's  a  parallel  in  the  Oreek  Anthology ,  somewhere.  I'll  go  and 
get  my  copy.' 

He  went  into  the  observatory  (they  had  been  sitting  on  a 
garden  seat  outside),  and  Merton  thought  to  himself : 

'  He  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow.  Not  many  of  your  young  poets 
know  anything  but  French.' 

Blake  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  his  Anthology 
At  last  he  came  out  with  rather  a '  carried '  look,  as  the  Scots  say, 
rather  excited. 

'  Here  it  is,'  he  said,  and  handed  Merton  the  little  volume,  of 

VOL.  XU.  NO.  OCXLI.  C 
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a  Tauchnitz  edition,  open  at  the  right  page.     Merton  read  the 
epigram.     *  Very  neat  and  good/  he  said. 

'  Now,  Merton/  said  Blake,  '  it  is  not  usual,  is  it,  for  ministers 
of  the  Anglican  sect  to  play  the  spy  ? ' 

*  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Merton.  *  Oh,  I 
guess,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  !  Were  you  not  told  that  his  cure 
of  souls  is  in  Scotland  Yard  ?  I  ought  to  have  told  you — I  thought 
our  host  would  have  done  so.     What  was  the  holy  man  doing  ? ' 

'  I  was  not  told,'  said  Blake;  ^  I  suppose  Mr.  Macrae  was  too 
busy.  So  I  was  rather  surprised,  when  I  went  into  my  room  for 
my  book,  to  find  the  clergyman  examining  my  things  and  taking 
books  out  of  one  of  my  book  boxes.' 

*  Good  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  Merton.     *  What  did  you  do  ? ' 

*  I  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  handed  Mr.  Williams  the 
key  of  my  despatch  box.  *  I  have  a  few  private  trifles  there,'  I 
said ;  '  the  key  may  save  you  trouble.'  Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  note  to  Mr.  Macrae,  and  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  servant  to 
carry  the  note  to  his  master.  Mr.  Macrae  came,  and  I  explained 
the  situation  and  asked  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  order  the  motor, 
if  he  could  spare  it,  or  anjrthing  to  carry  me  to  the  nearest  inn. 

*  "  I  shall  order  it,  Mr.  Blake,"  said  Mr.  Macrae,  "  but  it  will  be 
to  remove  this  person,  whom  I  especially  forbade  to  molest  any  of 
my  guests.  I  don't  know  how  I  forgot  to  tell  you  who  he  is,  a 
detective ;  the  others  were  told."  Mr.  Macrae  confounded  himself 
in  excuses.     It  was  horribly  awkward.' 

*  Horribly ! '  said  Merton. 

'  He  rated  the  man  for  visiting  his  guests'  rooms  without  his 
knowledge.  I  dare  say  the  parson  has  turned  over  all  you/r  things.' 
"Merton  blenched.  He  had  some  of  the  corresjwndence  of  the 
Disentanglers  with  him — ^rather  private  matter,  naturally. 

'  He  had  not  the  key  of  my  despatch  box,'  said  Merton. 

*  He  could  open  it  with  a  quill,  I  believe,'  said  Blake.  *  They 
do — ^in  novels.' 

Merton  felt  very  uneasy.    *  What  was  the  end  of  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  I  said  that  if  the  man  was  within  his  duty  the  accident 
was  only  one  of  those  which  so  singular  a  misfortune  brings  with 
it.  I  would  stay  while  Mr.  Macrae  wanted  me.  I  handed  over 
my  keys,  and  insisted  that  all  my  luggage  and  drawers  and  things 
should  be  examined.  But  Mr.  Macrae  would  not  listen  to  me,  and 
forbade  the  fellow  to  enter  any  of  the  bedrooms.' 

'Begad,  I'll  go  and  look  at  my  own  despatch  box,'  said 
Merton. 
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'  I  shall  sit  in  the  shade/  said  Blake. 

Merton  did  examine  his  box,  but  could  not  see  that  any  of  the 
papers  had  been  disarranged.  Still,  as  the  receptacle  was  full  of 
fiunily  secrets  he  did  not  feel  precisely  comfortable.  Going  out 
on  the  lawn  he  met  Mr.  Macrae,  who  took  him  into  a  retired 
place  and  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

*'  I  had  given  the  man  the  strictest  orders  not  to  invade  the 
rooms  of  any  of  my  guests,'  he  said ;  *  it  is  too  odious.' 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Williams,  being  indisposed,  dined  alone  in  his 
room  that  night ;  so  did  Blake,  who  was  still  far  from  well. 

The  only  other  incident  was  that  Donald  McDonald  and  the 
new  gillie,  Duncan  Mackay,  were  reported  to  be  '  lying  around  in 
a  frightfully  dissolute  state.'  Donald  was  a  sober  man,  but 
Madmy,  he  explained  next  morning,  proved  to  be  his  long-lost 
cousin,  hence  the  revel.  Mackay,  separately,  stated  that  he  had 
made  Donald  intoxicated  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  any  guilty 
secret  which  he  might  possess.     But  whisky  had  elicited  nothing. 

On  the  whole  the  London  detectives  had  not  been  entirely  a 
success.  Mr.  Macrae  therefore  arranged  to  send  both  of  them 
back  to  Lairg,  where  they  would  strike  the  line,  and  return  to  the 
metropolis. 

Merton  had  casually  talked  of  Logan  (Lord  Fastcastle)  to  Mr. 
Macrae  on  the  previous  evening,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  now 
likely  to  be  at  Inchnadampf.  Mr.  Macrae  knew  something  of 
Logan,  and  before  he  sped  the  parting  detectives,  asked  Merton 
wheth^  he  thought  that  he  might  send  a  note  to  Inchnadampf 
inviting  his  friend  to  come  and  bear  him  company?  Merton 
gravely  said  that  in  such  a  crisis  as  theirs  he  thought  that  Logan 
would  be  extremely  helpfril,  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Budes. 
Perhaps  he  himself  had  better  go  and  pick  up  Logan  and  inform 
him  fully  as  to  the  mysterious  events  ?  As  Mr.  Qianesi  was  also 
expected  from  London  on  that  day  (Thursday)  to  examine  the 
wireless  machine,  which  had  been  silent,  Mr.  Macrae  sent  ofif 
several  vehicles,  as  well  as  the  motor  that  carried  the  detectives. 
Merton  drove  the  tandem  himself. 

Merton  found  Logan,  with  his  Spanish  bull-dog,  Boimcer, 
kMifing  outside  the  hotel  door  at  Inchnadampf.  He  greeted 
Merton  in  a  state  of  suppressed  glee ;  the  whole  adventure  was 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  scion  of  Restalrig.  Merton  handed  him 
Mr.  Macrae's  letter  of  invitation. 

*  Come ! — ^won't  I  come  ?    Rather ! '  said  Logan. 

'Of  course  we  must  wait  to  rest  the  horses,'  said  Merton. 
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'  The  motor  has  gone  on  to  Lairg,  carrying  two  detectives  who 
have  made  a  pretty  foozle  of  it,  and  it  will  bring  back  an 
electrician.* 

*  What  for  ? '  asked  Logan. 

'  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  story,'  said  Merton.  '  Let  us  walk 
a  little  way — too  many  gillies  and  people  loafing  about  here.' 

They  walked  up  the  road  and  sat  down  by  little  Loch  Awe, 
the  lochan  on  the  way  to  Alt-na-gealgach.  Merton  told  all  the 
tale,  beginning  with  his  curious  experiences  on  the  night  before 
the  disappearance  of  Miss  Macrae,  and  ending  with  the  dismissal 
of  the  detectives.  He  also  confided  to  Logan  the  importance  of 
the  matter  to  himself,  and  entreated  him  to  be  serious. 

Logan  listened  very  attentively. 

When  Merton  had  ended,  Logan  said,  *  Old  boy,  you  were  the 
making  of  me  :  you  may  trust  me.  Serious  it  is.  A  great  deal  of 
capital  must  have  been  put  into  this  business.' 

'  A  sprat  to  catch  a  whale,'  said  Merton.  <  You  mean  about 
nobbling  the  electric  machine  ?    How  could  ikai  be  done  ? ' 

'  That — and  other  things.  <  I  don't  know  hxm  the  machine  was 
nobbled,  but  it  could  not  be  done  cheap.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  your  dreams  again  ? ' 

Merton  repeated  the  story. 

Logan  was  silent. 

*  Do  you  see  your  way  ? '  asked  Merton. 

*  I  must  have  time  to  think  it  out,'  said  Logan.  '  It  is  rather 
mixed.  When  was  Bude  to  return  firom  his  cruise  to  "  The  Seven 
Hunters"?' 

*  Perhaps  to-night,'  said  Merton.  *  We  cannot  be  sure.  She 
is  a  very  swift  yacht,  the  FUnu  McicdonaldJ 

*  I'll  think  it  all  over ;  Bude  may  give  us  a  tip.' 

No  more  would  Logan  say,  beyond  asking  questions,  which 
Merton  could  not  answer,  about  the  transatlantic  past  of  the 
vanished  heiress. 

They  loitered  back  towards  the  hotel  and  lunched.  The  room 
was  almost  empty,  all  the  guests  of  the  place  were  out  fishing. 
Presently  the  motor  returned  from  Lairg,  bringing  Mr.  Gianesi 
and  a  large  box  of  his  electrical  appliances.  Merton  rapidly  told 
him  all  that  he  did  not  already  know  through  Mr.  Macrae's 
telegrams.  He  was  a  reserved  man,  rather  young,  and  beyond 
thanking  Merton,  said  little,  but  pushed  on  towards  Castle  Skrae 
in  the  motor.  '  Some  other  motors,'  he  said,  '  had  arrived,  and 
were  being  detrained  at  Lairg.'     They  came  later. 
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Mertx>n  and  Logan  followed  in  the  tandem,  Logan  driving; 
they  had  handed  to  Gianesi  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  for  the  million- 
aire. As  to  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  now  familiar  road, 
Merton  enlightened  Logan,  who  seemed  as  absent-minded  as 
Merton  had  been  when  instructed  by  Dr.  MacTavish.  As  they 
approached  the  Castle,  Merton  observed,  from  a  height,  the  FU/ra 
Macdonald  steaming  into  the  sea  loch. 

'  Let  us  drive  straight  down  to  the  cove  and  meet  them,'  he 
said. 

They  arrived  at  the  cove  just  as  the  boat  from  the  yacht 
touched  the  shore.  The  Budes  were  astonished  and  delighted  to 
see  their  old  friend,  Logan,  and  his  hound.  Bouncer,  a  tawny 
black  muzzled,  bow-legged  hero,  was  admired  by  Lady  Bude. 

Merton  rapidly  explained.     '  Now,  what  tidings  ? '  he  asked. 

The  party  walked  aside  on  the  shore,  and  Bude  swiftly 
narrated  what  he  had  discovered. 

'  They  have  been  there,'  he  said.  *  We  drew  six  of  the  islets 
blank,  including  the  islet  of  the  lighthouse.  The  men  there  had 
seen  a  large  yacht,  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  from  it  had  visited 
them.  They  knew  no  more.  Desert  places,  the  other  isles  are, 
frdl  of  birds.  On  the  seventh  isle  we  found  some  Highland 
fishermen  from  the  Lewis  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  They 
had  only  landed  an  hour  before  to  pick  up  some  fish  they  had 
left  to  cbry  on  the  rocks.  They  had  no  English,  but  one  of  our 
crew  had  the  Gaelic,  and  interpreted  in  Scots.  Regular  Gaels, 
they  did  not  want  to  speak,  but  I  offered  money,  gold,  let  them 
see  it.  Then  they  took  us  to  a  cave.  Do  you  know  Mackinnon's 
cave  in  Mull,  opposite  lona  ? ' 

*  Yes,  drive  on  ! '  said  Merton,  much  interested. 

'  It's  like  that ;  inside  it  was  pitched  an  empty  corrugated  iron 
house,  quite  new,  and  another,  on  the  fruther  side,  outside  the 
cave.' 

•  I  picked  up  this  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,'  said  Lady 
Bude. 

•  This '  was  a  golden  hairpin  of  peculiar  make. 

'  That's  the  kind  of  hairpin  she  wears,'  said  Lady  Bude. 
'  By  Jove ! '  said  Merton  and  Logan  in  one  voice. 

*  But  that  was  all,'  said  Bude.  *  There  was  no  other  trace, 
except  that  plainly  people  had  been  coming  and  going,  and  living 
there.  They  had  left  some  empty  bottles,  and  two  entire 
champagne  bottles.  We  tasted  it,  it  was  excellent !  The  Lewis 
men,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  affair,  could  tell  nothing  more, 
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except,  what  is  absurd,  that  they  had  lately  seen  a  dragon  flying 
over  the  empty  sea.  A  d/ragon  v6Umt~-^A  you  ever  hear  such 
nonsense?  The  interpreter  pronounced  it  "draigon."  He  had 
not  too  much  English  himself/ 

'  The  Highlanders  are  so  delightfully  superstitious,'  said  Lady 
Bude. 

Logan  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  said  nothing. 

'  I  don't  think  we  should  keep  Mr.  Macrae  waiting,'  said  Lady 
Bude. 

*  If  Bude  will  take  the  reins,'  said  Merton,  *  you  and  he  can 
be  at  the  Castle  in  no  time.     We  shall  walk.' 

^  Excuse  me  a  moment,'  said  Logan.  '  A  word  with  you  Bude.' 
He  took  Bude  aside,  uttered  a  few  rapid  sentences,  and  then 
helped  Lady  Bude  into  the  tandem.  Bude  followed,  and  drove 
away. 

*  Is  your  secret  to  be  kept  from  me  ? '  asked  Merton. 

*  Well,  old  boy,  you  never  told  me  the  mystery  of  the  Emu's 
feathers !  Secret  for  secret.  Out  with  it :  how  did  the  feathers 
help  you,  if  they  dAd  help  you,  to  find  out  my  unde,  the 
Marquis  ?  Oifgaff,  as  we  say  in  Berwickshire.  Out  with  your 
Emu  !  and  I'll  produce  my  dragon  volcmt,  tail  and  all.' 

Merton  was  horrified.  The  secret  of  the  Emu's  feathers 
involved  the  father  of  Lady  Fastcastle,  of  his  old  friend's  wife,  in 
a  very  distasteful  way.  Logan,  since  his  marriage,  had  never 
shown  any  curiosity  in  the  matter.  His  was  a  joyous  nature ;  no 
one  was  less  of  a  self-tormentor. 

*  Well,  old  fellow,'  said  Merton,  *  keep  your  dragon,  aud  Fll 
keep  my  emu.' 

*  I  won't  keep  him  long,  I  assure  you,'  said  Logan.  *  Only  for 
a  day  or  two,  I  dare  say ;  then  you'll  know ;  sooner  perhaps.  But, 
for  excellent  reasons,  I  asked  Bude  and  Lady  Bude  to  say  nothing 
about  the  hallucination  of  these  second-sighted  Highland  fishers. 
I  have  a  plan.  I  think  we  shall  run  in  the  kidnappers.  Keep 
your  pecker  up  :  you  shall  be  in  it ! ' 

With  this  promise,  and  with  Logan's  jovial  confidence  (he 
kept  breaking  into  laughter  as  he  went),  Merton  had  to  be  satisfied, 
though  in  no  himiour  for  laughing. 

*  I'm  working  up  to  my  dSTwuement,*  Logan  said.  *  Tremen- 
dously dramatic !  You  shall  be  on  all  through :  I  am  ^seeping  the 
fat  for  you,  Merton.  It  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  young  man  to  render 
the  highest  possible  services  to  a  generous  millionaire,  especially 
in  the  circumstances.' 
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*  You're  rather  patronismg,'  said  Merton,  a  little  hurt. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Logan.  *  I  have  played  second  fiddle  to  you 
often :  do  let  me  take  command  this  time — or,  at  all  events,  wait 
tiU  you  see  my  plot  unfolded.  Then  you  can  take  your  part,  or 
leave  it  alone,  or  modify  to  taste.     Nothing  can  be  &irer.' 

Merton  admitted  that  these  proposals  were  loyal,  and  worthy 
of  their  old  and  tried  friendship. 

'  XJn  d/mgon  vclamJty  flying  over  the  empty  sea ! '  said  Logan. 
'  The  Highlanders  beat  the  world  for  femtastic  visions,  and  the 
Islanders  beat  the  Highlanders.  But,  look  here,  am  I  too  in- 
quisitive ?  The  night  when  we  first  thought  of  the  Disentanglers 
you  said  there  was — somebody.  But  I  understood  that  she  and 
you  were  of  one  mind,  and  that  only  parents  and  poverty  were  in 
the  way.  And  now,  firom  what  you  told  me  this  morning  at 
Inchnadampf,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  imderstanding  between 
yon  and  this  lady.  Miss  Macrae.' 

*  There  is  none,'  said  Merton.  '  I  tried  to  keep  my  feelings  to 
myself — I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  doubt  if  I  succeeded.' 

'  Any  chance  ? '  asked  Logan,  putting  his  arm  in  Merton's  in 
the  old  schoolboy  way. 

'  I  would  rather  not  speak  about  it,'  said  Merton.  '  I  had 
meant  to  go  myself  on  the  Monday.  Then  came  the  afifair  of 
Sunday  night/  and  he  sighed. 

'  Then  the  somebody  before  was  another  somebody  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Merton,  turning  rather  red. 

'  Men  have  died  and  the  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
h)ve,'  muttered  Logan. 


(To  he  ooneluded.) 
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Napoleon's    Weird. 

CHAPTER    I. 

CHARLEROI. 

IT  was  Hearing  the  eve  of  Waterloo  when  the  erstwhile  conqueror 
of  the  world  stayed  a  space  at  Gharleroi  to  break  a  toilsome 
journey.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  toil  of  mind  and  body.  He 
was  dimly  conscious  of  impending  disaster,  fully  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  dull  weight — the  sense  that  helped  to  bear  him  down  in 
the  coming  battle.  The  iron  will,  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
pitiless  ambition  that  held  men's  lives  and  women's  reputations 
as  mere  stepping-stones  for  his  unfaltering  stride;  nay,  more, 
that  scrupled  not  in  the  retreat  from  Leipzig  to  doom  vast  numbers 
of  his  best  troops  to  the  cruel  death-struggles  of  the  burning 
bridge  and  the  river — all  these,  so  strange  a  complement  to  the 
emotional,  even  hysterical,  side  of  his  nature,  had  suffered  a 
wondrous  sinking  since  the  day  when  he  w^  carried  to  Elba, 
there  to  plot  and  hope,  and  finally  outwit  his  then  too  indolent 
captors.  One  who  saw  him  at  Gharleroi,  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  noted  this  change,  and  years  afterwards  thus  recorded  his 
impressions :  *  After  having  passed  the  Sambre  at  Gharleroi 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  see  the  troops  on  the  march,  ascended  the 
high  ground  which  commands  the  right  bank  whence  they  came  ; 
and,  as  the  road  is  very  narrow,  when  he  stopped  he  took  his 
station  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  court,  caused  a  chair  to  be 
brought,  in  which  he  sat  down,  and  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
It  would  be  impossible  without  being  present  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  soldiers,  and  I  cannot 
express  the  indignation  which  possessed  me  when  I  saw  that 
these  vivats,  these  cries  of  joy,  noble  and  energetic  translation  of 
the  Boman  gladiators' ''  Morituri  te  salutamus,  Gsesar,"  were  no 
more  able  to  wake  him  when  he  fell  asleep  than  they  were  to 
keep   him  awake  when  they  first  broke  forth.'     What  Golonel 
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de  Baudas,  writer  of  the  foregoing  words,  did  not  know  was  the 
terrible  experience  that  Napoleon  suflFered,  not  for  the  first  time, 
while  he  slept.  His  sleep  at  first  was  heavy  and  dreamless,  but 
by  steady  relentless  degrees  there  stole  upon  him  the  weird  sensa- 
tion of  being  wide  awake,  though  with  part  of  his  consciousness 
he  knew  full  well  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  From  uneasiness  his 
feeling  drew  near  to  terror ;  the  sleeping  Emperor  repeated  again 
and  again  to  himself  that  he  was  indeed  asleep,  then  strove  vehe- 
mently to  wake  himself,  and  finally,  still  wrapt  in  sleep,  but  aware 
of  exhaustion,  as  of  a  waking  man,  from  his  vain  struggles,  resigned 
himself  in  something  like  despair  to  the  scourges  of  dreamland. 
These  came  surely  but  slowly,  and  even  in  the  deep  fateful 
slumber  which  approached  the  limits  of  trance  the  sleeper 
consciously  longed  that  what  creatures  of  sleep  were  to  come  to 
him  might  come  quickly,  and  resented  the  ordered  measure  with 
which  shapeless  clouds,  charged  somehow  with  dread,  began  to 
take  upon  themselves  a  half-defined  form  and  pressure ;  and  he 
resented  it  the  more  because  he  felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  what 
presentment  they  would  finally  put  on.  As  the  things,  yet 
confused  and  fleeting,  were  clearly  taking  with  a  damnable  delay 
their  appointed  seeming,  he  heard  himself  crying  in  his  dream, 
*  Not  that !     I  have  seen  it  before.     Not  that ! ' 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  floating  masses  of  mist  crept  together  and 
joined,  even  as  drops  of  mercury  draw  near  each  other  and  form 
one  globule ;  and  then,  as  if  through  a  veil  of  gauze,  he  saw  the 
very  scene  he  had  dreaded  to  see — ^the  moat  of  an  old  castle 
tenanted  by  a  strange  assemblage.  The  place  was  lighted  by 
torches,  which  threw  sinister  and  flickering  gleams  upon  the 
shadowy  forms  of  soldiers  and  officers.  Facing  these  ill-omened 
figures  stood  impassive  a  young  man,  slender  and  graceful,  with 
his  £ace  in  deep  shadow.  There  was  a  low  muttering  among  the 
soldiers  and  their  officers,  but  no  articulate  words  reached  the 
sleeper,  who  almost  on  the  moment  heard  the  rattle  of  muskets 
handled  and  moved.  At  that  very  instant  a  light  that  came 
neither  from  the  torches,  nor,  it  seemed,  from  any  human  source, 
fell  straight  on  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  who,  still  motionless,  fixed 
his  eyes,  lustrous  with  a  mingling  of  contempt  and  menace,  full 
upon  the  answering  eyes  of  the  dreamer.  Those  eyes,  schooled 
to  be  part  of  an  impenetrable  mask,  betrayed  for  once,  as  the 
deeper  felt  with  impotent  fury,  the  terrible  conflict  raging  in  his 
heart  and  brain.  Again  the  rattle  of  muskets,  a  word  of  command, 
a  flash  along  the  line  of  soldiers,  and  then  a  report  which  sounded 
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in  the  ears  of  the  sleeper  like  the  crack  of  doom,  and  in  a  moment 
brought  him — ^pale,  shaken,  exhausted,  but  broad  awake — ^to  his 
feet. 

*  Iddio ! '  he  cried  to  himself.  *  The  second  time !  I  saw  him 
once  before.  I  saw  the  whole  scene  ;  and  then,  still  in  my  dream, 
the  Red  Man  warned  me  that  his  death  would  be  soon  avenged. 
The  Red  Man  !  Is  he,  too,  the  creation  of  a  dream  ?  One  may 
dream  awake  as  asleep !  I  never  saw  Kvm,  in  life ;  and  yet  well 
I  know  that,  feature  for  feature,  his  feu^e  was  that  I  have  just 
looked  on.  How  pale  he  looked,  how  threatening!  Bah! 
Dreams  are  dreams ;  there  is  work  afoot  for  waking  brains  and 
bodies.' 

The  Emperor  mastered  himself;  and  when  he  called  up 
Colonel  de  Baudas  his  hand  and  voice  were  steady  as  ever,  and 
his  lineaments  showed  no  trace  of  the  torments  of  his  dream. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WATERLOO. 

The  day  of  Waterloo  came,  and  the  dawn  found  the  two  great 
armaments  drawn  up  against  each  other.  An  hour  earlier  the 
British  soldiers  had  stood  to  arms  with  a  quiet  precision  which  con* 
trasted  curiously  with  the  rattle  of  dnmis  and  blare  of  trumpets  to 
the  accompaniment  of  which  the  French  formed  their  columns. 
'  The  ground,'  to  quote  Mr.  H.  R.  Clinton,  *  was  so  saturated  that 
the  rapid  movements  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  impossible  till 
the  sun  had  to  some  extent  dried  up  the  fields.  On  this  being 
reported  to  Napoleon — who  had  no  suspicion  that  the  Prussians 
were  to  advance  on  his  flank,  and  that  every  minute  was 
precious — he  let  the  early  hours  pass  in  inaction,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  his  troops  were  formed  for  a  grand  parade,  to  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  motley  host  opposite,  to  gratify  the  Emperor's  love 
of  display,  and  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  his  veterans  to  the  utmost.' 
There  was,  however,  another  reason  for  the  Emperor's  inaction — 
the  unaccustomed  weight  that  lay  on  him,  body  and  mind,  and  that 
later  on  was  strong  to  make  him  fly  ingloriously  instead  of  falling 
covered  with  glory  in  the  midst  of  his  Old  Guard.  Far  otherwise 
was  it  with  Wellington.  Early  in  the  morning  as  Alava,  acting 
as  his  aide-de*camp,  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  great  commander, 
he  thought  to  himself,   *I  wonder  how  he  feels  and  looks  with 
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Napoleon  opposite ! '  Shortly  afterwards  Wellington  came  up 
and  called  cheerily  to  Alava,  *Well,  how  did  you  like  the  ball 
last  night?'  Then  he  put  up  his  glass,  swept  the  enemy's 
ground,  and,  turning  again  to  Alava,  said,  'That  fellow  little 
thinks  what  a  confounded,  licking  hell  get  before  the  day  is 
over!' 

The  history  of  that  day  of  portent  is  thoroughly  well  known, 
although  authorities  still  differ  on  certain  details ;  notably  as  to 
whether  or  not  Wellington  had  forgotten  the  troops  placed  far 
to  the  right  and  never  brought  into  action.  The  better  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  that  they  were  not  forgotten,  but  were  placed 
and  kept  there  designedly  in  case  Napoleon  tried,  by  way  of  Hal, 
to  seize  suddenly  upon  R-ussels.  Be  that  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
surely  permissible  to  pass  on  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  vast 
contest,  when  the  French  position  was  becoming  hopeless,  aud  to 
Ney's   entreaty  for  more  infantry  Napoleon  could  only  answer, 

*  Where  am  I  to  get  them  ?    Would  you  have  me  make  them  ? ' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  fantastic  shadow,  thrown  no  one 
could  discern  whence,  seemed,  in  the  red  rays  of  the  falling  sun, 
to  creep  gradually  near  to  the  Emperor.  Closer  and  closer  it 
came,  and  some  of  the  Old  Ghiard,  watching  it  with  pale  and 
anxious  looks,  fancied  that  they  saw  it,  when  nearly  touching 
Napoleon's  feet,  leap  suddenly  up  as  if  to  whisper  to  the  Corsican, 
and  then  vanish  into  space.  The  veterans  shuddered,  and  some 
crossed  themselves  as  they  murmured,  so  low  that  their  Chief 
could  not  catch  the  merest  whisper,  *  The  Red  Man ! ' 

Then  at  last,  after  Bliicher  had  brought  up  his  army,  the  rout 
began;  Napoleon  himself  rallied  the  shattered  Middle  G-uard. 
It  was  in  the  continuing  stress  of  the  exaltation  which  then 
supported  him  that  he  uttered  the  noble  words,  '  We  must  die  on 
the  field  of  battle ! '  Had  he  interpreted  them  into  deeds  he  had 
found  a  glorious  ending ;  but  even  as  they  left  his  lips  he  suddenly 
reeled  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  recovering  himself,  but  with  a 
pallid  and  contorted  &ce,  and  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  gaze  upon 
something  beyond  human  ken,  he  clutched  at  the  arm  of  the 
officer  nearest  him,  and,  pointing  to  another  officer  a  little  further 
off,   gasped    rather  than   cried,    *Who?     Ah!   who  is  that?' 

*  Sire ! '  answered  the  officer,  not  a  little  moved  by  the  strange 
indisposition  of  his  Master,  and  still  giving  him  a  supporting 
arm,  *  that  is ' — ^naming  him — *  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  your 
recent  captains.'  The  fixed  glare  in  the  Emperor's  eyes  slowly 
faded,  giving  place  to  something  like  the  keen  glance  of  old,  while 
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he  removed  his  hand  from  the  officer's  arm  and  said  in  low  but 
distinct  speech,  '  Just  Heaven !  So  it  is ! '  Then  his  head  fell 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  in  broken  tones, 

*  So  it  is,  so  it  is  !  And  yet — ^the  Devil  himself  could  not  deceive 
me  in  this — it  was  Kis  face,  his  face  again !  And  this  time  it  is 
no  dream !  Shall  I  never  be  quit  of  him  ? '  He  stood  awhile  in 
his  familiar  attitude  of  meditation,  with  the  air  of  one  revolving 
in  his  mind  dreadful  matters  and  forebodings.  When  he  raised 
his  head  again  the  steadiness  in  his  eyes  was  changed  for  a  look 
of  vacillation,  some  thought  even  of  fear ;  while  he  drowned  for 
ever  his  finer  and  better  resolution  of  but  a  few  minutes  back  in  a 
kind  of  whispered  shriek  on  the  words,  *  All  is  lost !  Let  us  fly  ! ' 
And  therewith  he  set  ofif  at  a  gallop,  accompanied  by  his  immediate 
following. 

In  the  time  during  which,  after  this  flight  suddenly  thought 
on,  he  lingered  at  Malmaison,  the  old  castle  of  Richelieu  and 
the  death-place  of  Josephine,  the  thick-coming  fancies  in  his 
mind  were  not  a  whit  assuaged.  He  sat  musing,  always  musing  ; 
and,  to  judge  from  his  face  and  attitude,  always  heavily,  painfully. 

*  Marshal  VorwSrts '  had  laid  his  plans  for  a  retribution  signal, 
appropriate,  terrible.  Had  it  been  carried  out  Napoleon  would 
have  still  missed  a  glorious  end  to  his  wondrous  career,  but  the 
short  shrift  he  had  dealt  out  to  another  would  at  least  have  saved 
him  the  lingering  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  St.  Helena. 
Even  the  much-enduring  and  greatly  devising  Bliicher,  how- 
ever, could  not  fight  against  Fate.  His  plan,  indeed,  was  well 
laid.  Its  object  was  to  capture  Napoleon,  to  take  him  to 
Vincennes,  and  to  have  him  shot  on  the  very  spot,  at  the  very 
time  that  marked  the  illegal  trial  and  the  murder  of  the  Due 
D'Enghien.  It  was  just  before  this  scheme  was  about  to  be 
carried  into  execution  that,  again  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  sentries  fiemcied  that  they  saw  a  red  shadow  gliding  towards 
the  castle,  and,  as  they  again  muttered  in  terror  '  The  Red  Man  ! ' 
disappearing  noiselessly,  as  if  absorbed  into  the  massy  walls. 
Some  who  were  lodged  hard  by  the  rooms  of  the  fallen  Chief 
declared  afterwards  that  they  heard  voices.  Napoleon's  and 
another,  shrill  and  piercing,  raised  in  question  and  answer,  but 
no  word  could  they  distinguish.  Only — but  this,  to  be  sure,  was 
by  the  light  of  after-events — one  of  them  was  wont  to  declare  in 
later  years  that,  shrill  as  the  strange  voice  was,  it  yet  carried 
with  it  a  note  of  solemn  warning. 

It  was  within  a  day  or  two  of  this  that  Bliicher,  in  pursuance 
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of  his  plan,  sent  Major  Colomb  with  the  8th  Hussars  and  two 
battalions  of  foot  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Chaton  on  the  Seine, 
a  little  lower  down  than  Malmaison.  He  was  too  late;  for  in 
consequence,  Napoleon's  soldiers  said,  of  the  Red  Man's  warning, 
the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl  had  sent  Greneral  Becker  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  There  was  no  other  crossing  for  miles  and  miles,  and 
Napoleon,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  those  who  had  come 
to  capture  him,  was  safe  from  the  ccdculated  pimishment  imagined 
by  Blucher. 

The  news  was  brought  to  the  conquered  chief,  and  for  a  time 
roused  him  from  his  apathy.  He  rose  from  his  chair ;  he  advanced 
to  the  group  of  officers  who  had  brought  him  the  welcome  tidings ; 
the  smile  that  had  won  so  many  hearts  of  men  and  women  played 
once  more  on  his  features.  He  pulled  the  nearest  officer  by  the 
ear,  and,  uttering  congratulations  to  them  and  to  himself,  he 
ofifered  his  8nu£f-box  to  the  company.  His  smile  grew  radiant, 
and,  still  standing  surrounded  by  the  faithful  group,  he  spoke  with 
a  brightness  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  and  fell  into 
one  of  his  old  commonplace  jokes.  '  So,'  he  said,  '  old  Marshal 
Forwards  has  been  sent  backwards  for  once — or,  rather,  it  is  his 
stupid  instruments  who  have  been  outwitted.  Outwitted!  ay,' 
he  continued ;  *  why,  it  is  a  good  omen,  gentlemen.  Who  knows 
but  it  may  indicate  that  our  star  is  to  rise  again;  that  the 
great  army  shall  yet  reassemble,  and  the  wide  plains  ring  with 
the  cry  of  "  live  the  Emperor "  ?  Inquire,  gentlemen ;  see  if 
there  may  be  not  an  astrologer  about  these  parts.  I  would  fain 
have  this  confirmed  by  the  signs  that  never  fedl.'  Almost 
as  the  words  left  his  lips  his  face  and  figure  suddenly  became 
rigid,  his  smile  seemed  swept  away,  his  eyes  lost  their  lustre, 
and  once  again  seemed  to  gaze  hideously,  fearfully,  into  vacancy. 
He  reused  his  right  arm,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  into  empty 
space.  So  he  stood  motionless  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
never  changing  his  fixed,  dull  stare,  he  spoke  in  a  low  hoarse  voice 
these  whirling  words :  *  Do  you  not  see  him,  you  ?  You  must — 
it  cannot  but  be!  Look!  look!  There  he  stands,  pale  as  in 
death,  threatening  as  doom !  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  It  is  he 
again !  He,  the  avenger !  He,  DTEnghien !  See,  his  lips  move, 
but  he  utters  no  sound  !  See  again !  He  lifts  three  fingers  fix)m 
one  hand,  and  points  to  them  with  the  other.     It  means  he  will 

come  a  third  time — ^it  will  be '     He  broke  off,  and  his  voice 

changed  for  a  brief  space  to  an  echo  of   its   old  music,  but 
also   to   a  tone  of  entreaty.     He  seemed  to  address  the  thing 
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that  was  invisible  to  the  others.  *Why  do  you  haunt  me 
thus?'  he  said  in  accents  that  seemed  heavy  with  unshed 
tears.  '  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  threateningly  ?  I  would  have 
pardoned  you ;  I  would  have  given  you  power,  honour.     It  is  not 

on  me  your  wrath  should  fedl.      It  was  Talleyrand  who '    He 

suddenly  recoiled,  as  if  the  unseen  visitant  had  blasted  him  with 
a  look.  '  It  was  Talleyrand ! '  he  cried  again  in  a  voice  changed 
to  harshest  discord.  Then  again,  with  a  shriek  that  seemed  to 
chiU  those  that  heard  it,  '  Talleyrand ! '  And  on  the  word  the 
Gorsican  fell — ^helpless,  writhing,  foaming  at  the  mouth — into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ST.    HELENA. 

The  deportation  to  St.  Helena  came  all  too  soon  for  the  £Edlen 
Emperor.  His  behaviour  before  and  partly  during  the  voyage  was 
so  eccentric  as  to  give  rise  in  some  minds  to  a  suspicion  that  his 
mind  had  never  recovered,  possibly  might  never  recover,  the  shock 
of  his  defeat.  When  Sir  George  C!ockbum,  on  August  31, 1843,  sat 
to  poor  Haydon  the  painter,  Haydon,  having  asked  permission, 
plied  him  with  questions,  of  which  the  first  was,  *  Why  did  you 
think  meanly  of  Napoleon  ?  *  Sir  George  answered,  *  I'll  tell  you. 
When  I  went  to  him  with  Lord  Keith,  I  went  prepared  to  admire 
him.  He  behaved  violently ;  said  I  should  pass  over  his  cadoArrty 
that  he  would  not  go  to  St.  Helena,  and  so  forth.  ...  I  came 
at  the  hour  next  day  to  take  him  on  board  the  BeUerophm, 
prepared  to  use  force  and  ready  even  for  bloodshed.  To  my 
utter  wonder  he  skipped  away,  and  went  on  board  without  a  word. 
After  all  those  threats,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  At  dinner  he 
talked  indecently  before  women,  and  burst  forth  and  gave  me  a 
whole  history  of  his  Egyptian  campaign,  puffing  himself  grossly — 
in  fact,  he  would  talk  of  nothing  but  himself.  When  we  got  to 
St.  Helena  we  rode  out  to  choose  a  situation.  He  wished  to  have 
the  house  in  which  a  femiily  were,  mstcmUy,  I  explained  that 
a  week's  notice  was  only  decent.  He  said  he  could  sleep  under 
a  tent.  As  they  rode  down  the  hill  I  showed  him  the  room 
I  meant  to  occupy.  Napoleon  said,  "That  is  the  very  room  I 
should  like  " ;  so  it  was  given  up  to  him.    Then  he  complained  of 
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the  sentries.  They  were  withdrawn  and  sergeants  put  in  their 
place.  Then  he  complained  of  them,  and  gave  his  honour,  if  they 
were  removed,  he  would  never  violate  his  limits.  I  pelded,  and  that 
very  night  he  went  into  the  town.  He  then  asked  for  the  4,000 
napoleons  taken  from  him,  which  was  granted ;  and  he  bought  up 
all  the  gold  lace  and  green  baize  in  the  town  to  dress  up  his 
suite,  and  spent  days  in  carving  and  arranging  this  gold  lace.' 
In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  whether  real  or  partly,  at  any  rate, 
assumed  in  the  hope  of  lulling  his  captors  back  to  the  indolent 
carelessness  they  had  shown  at  Elba,  did  General  Bonaparte  begin 
his  enforced  residence  at  St.  Helena. 

Throughout  the  voyage  to  St.  Helena  he  enjoyed  a  welcome 
freedom  from  the  dreams  and  visions  which  had  erstwhile 
tormented  him.  One  strange  appearance,  or  fancied  appear- 
ance, there  was  indeed  as  the  Nortkvmherland  made  her  way 
to  St.  Helena,  but  this  touched  not  the  exile.  One  evening 
at  sunset  a  group  of  British  sailors  exchanging  yams  and 
tobacco  were  disturbed  by  a  sudden  exclamation  and  movement  on 
the  part  of  one  of  their  number.  This  was  a  certain  Scot  who 
for  some  reason,  or  none,  was  credited  with  the  gift  of  second 
sight,  and  was  therefore  looked  on  by  some  callous  spirits  as  an 
impostor — ^which  was  unfair,.since  he  never  himself  spoke  or  boasted 
of  the  gift — and  by  others  less  hardened  and  more  superstitious 
regarded  as  one  who  saw  more  than  it  is  given  to  most  men  to 
see.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  were  in  the  party 
assembled,  all  fell  to  silence  when  the  Highlander — ^for  such  he 
was — ^uttered  a  low  cry  and  pointed  ominously  to  a  certain  part 
€i  the  deck  close  to  them.  The  bystanders  could  not  but  follow 
the  direction  of  his  eye  and  finger.  Some  saw,  or  affected  to  see, 
nothing ;  others  appeared  to  be  strangely  affected  and  disturbed, 
and  a  murmur  went  round  of  '  The  Bed  Shadow !  Look !  The 
Shadow ! '  '  Yen's  nae  shadow,'  said  the  Scots  sightseer  in  hoarse, 
dull  tones ;  and  these  were  the  only  words  he  spoke.  With  rapt 
^es  he  watched  the  thing  as  it  crept  close  and  closer  to  the 
sleeping-cabin,  the  only  room  on  the  Norihvmberlcmd  reserved 
for  Bonaparte's  privacy,  whither  the  captive  had  some  little  time 
before  retired.  Whispers  passed  among  the  group  on  deck. 
•  See ! '  muttered  one  of  the  more  impressible  tars,  *  it  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  General's  cabin!'  and,  'See  again,' 
whispered  another,  '  it  is  going  in ! '  Yet  a  third  murmur  chimed 
in  with  *  Nay !  it  stops — ^it  wavers ! '  then,  with  an  oath,  *  It  has 
di8iq>peared — where?'     On    the    last    words    the    Highlander, 
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without  a  warning  cry  or  movement,  fell  back,  stifif  and  rigid, 
into  the  arms  of  his  nearest  companion.  Nor  was  it  without 
difficulty  that  he  was  revived  by  doses  of  rum,  then  the  sailor's 
panacea. 

The  knowledge  of  this  affair  came  to  the  ears  of  the  captain, 
by  whose  orders  it  was  kept  entirely  a  secret  from  General 
Bonaparte.  If  the  Red  Shadow  was  indeed  identical  with  the  Red 
Man,  it  would  seem  that  on  this  occasion  he  came,  not  as  one  to 
give  warning,  counsel,  or  menace,  but  simply  as  a  watcher. 

Beyond  this  incident  there  was  nothing  noteworthy  in  the 
voyage,  except  the  variableness  of  the  Gorsican's  moods  and 
behaviour,  and  the  various  opinions  concerning  him  expressed  in 
strictest  secrecy  among  themselves  by  the  officers  of  the  ship. 

When  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  St.  Helena,  after  the 
burst  of  petulant  activity  described  by  Sir  Gteorge  Cockbum, 
there  came  upon  him,  along  with  the  enforced  monotony  of 
outward  life,  a  dull  brooding  habit.  This  was  broken,  now  by 
vehement  fits  of  depression,  now  by  grandiloquent  outbursts,  in 
both  of  which  the  hysterical  side  of  the  Southerner's  nature  was 
clearly  to  be  seen.  For  a  long  time  his  flat  existence  suffered  no 
change  from  a  recurrence  of  those  dreams  and  visions  which  had 
formerly  beset  him.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  he  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten  their  existence  and  their  cause.  The  immediate 
instrument  through  which  they  recurred  to  him  was  Barry 
O'Meara,  who  was,  before  the  BeUeropkon  left  Torbay,  requested 
by  Napoleon,  through  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  to  become  the  great 
captive's  body-surgeon.  The  appointment,  with  certain  stipula- 
tions made  by  O'Meara,  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  Barry  O'Meara  was  installed  at  St.  Helena  as  General 
Bonaparte's  surgeon.  lake  many  another  Irishman,  O'Meara  was 
entertaining,  variable  of  mood,  inaccurate,  warm-hearted,  and 
indiscreet.  He  it  was  who  in  conversation  with  Bonaparte 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  Due  D'Enghien.  As  far  as 
the  audacity  of  mooting  such  a  subject  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  doubt  some  excuse  for  the  Irishman  in  that  the 
Gorsican's  tendency  to  familiar  talk  with  his  subordinates,  the 
terrible  solitude,  varied  only  by  the  Governor's  insect-like 
pertinacity  in  constant  worrying,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
sympathy  between  certain  phases  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Southern 
mind  and  temperament — all  this,  one  may  say,  combined  to 
encourage  a  curious  and  not  too  tactful  personage  in  what  on  the 
face  of  it  was  a  strange  liberty.      The  exile  had  talked  freely  on 
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all  kinds  of  subjects  with  his  doctor,  who  has  recorded  some  very 
interesting  instances  of  such  unembarrassed,  conversations.     One 
fragment  is  worth  quoting,   if  only  because,  taken  along  with 
the  well-known  and  equally  well-mannered  rebuke  to  the  man 
of  science  in   Egypt,   it  is  a  good  answer  to  those  who   seem 
to  think  that  be<»tuse  Napoleon  was  not  a  model  of  virtue,  or, 
according  to  scHne,  was  actually  a  monster  of  wickedness,  there- 
fore be  must  also  have  been  that  monster  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  an  atheist.     Here  is  the  speech  in  question  :  *  There  is  a 
link  between  animals  and  the  Deity.     Man  is  merely  a  more 
perfect  animal  than  the  rest.     He  reasons  better.     But  how  do  we 
know  that  animals  have  not   a   language  of  their  own?     My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  presumption  in  us  to  say  "  No  "  because  we  do 
not  understand  them.     A  horse  has  memory,  knowledge,  and  love. 
He  knows  his  master  from  the  servants,  though  the  latter  are  more 
constantly  with  him.     I  had  a  horse  myself  who  knew  me  fix)m 
any   other    person,   and  manifested,   by    capering   and  proudly 
marching  with  his  head  erect  when  I  was  on  his  back,  his  know- 
ledge that  he  bore  a  person  superior  to  the  others  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.     Neither  would  he  allow  any  other  person  to 
mount  him,  except  one  groom  who  constantly  took  care  of  him, 
and  when  ridden  by  [this  groom]  his  motions  were  far  dififerent, 
and  such  as  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  conscious  he  bore  an 
inferior.     When  I  lost  my  way  I  was  accustomed  to  throw  the 
reins  down  his  neck,  and  he  always  discovered  it  in  places  where 
I,  with  all  my  observation  and  boasted  superior  knowledge,  could 
not.     Who  can  deny  the  sagacity  of  dogs?    There  is   a  link 
between  all  animals.     Plants  are  so  many  animals  who  eat  and 
drink,  and  there  are  gradations  up  to  man,  who  is  only  the  most 
perfect  of  them  all.      The  same  spirit  animates  them  all  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.' 

According  to  the  record  the  great  captive  descended  immedi- 
dintely  frx>m  this  fine  expression  of  a  fine  thought  to  the  usual 
and  not  unprovoked  complaint  of  the  Governor,  who,  he  said,  had 
just  closed  up  a  path  leading  to  his  favourite  walk.  '  Son  certo, 
he  added,  '  che  ha  qualche  cattivo  oggetto  in  vista.'  So  sudden  a 
change  from  the  sublime  to  the  petty  seems  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  and  shows  that,  just  as  naturally,  the  soul  once 
completely  mistress  of  itself  had  become  markedly  obnoxious  to 
all  impressions,  whether  from  the  outward  or  the  inward  senses, 
or  indeed  fix)m  both  working  together.  Thus  when  the  Irish 
surgeon  mooted  the  subject  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,  his  questions 
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fell  upon  a  very  sensitive  and  receptive  fear.  Yet,  if  the  prisoner 
was  either  disturbed  or  surprised  by  O'Meara's  inquiry,  he  showed 
no  sipi  of  emotion  in  fece,  voice,  or  gesture.  He  answered 
indeed  quietly,  dispassionately,  even  judicially,  when  the  Irish 
surgeon  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  a  letter  written  to  Napoleon 
by  the  Due  D'Enghien  was  kept  back  by  Talleyrand  until 
after  D'Enghien's  death.  *  It  is  true,'  he  said  ;  *  the  Duke  had 
written  a  letter  offering  his  services,  and  asking  a  conmiand  in  the 
army  from  me,  which  that  %cd»raio  Talleyrand  did  not  make 
known  until  two  days  after  D'Enghien's  execution.  .  .  .  Talleyrand 
is  a  briccone,  capable  of  any  crime.  I  caused  the  Due  D'Enghien 
to  be  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  Bourbons  having  landed 
assassins  in  France  to  murder  me.  I  was  resolved  to  let  them 
see  that  the  blood  of  one  of  their  Princes  should  pay  for  their 
attempts,  and  he  was  accordingly  tried  for  having  borne  arms 
against  the  Republic,  found  guilty  and  shot,  according  to  the 
existing  laws  against  such  a  crime.'  This  daring  misrepresenta- 
tion of  fact  was  uttered  with  so  calm  a  candour,  so  pathetic  a 
tone  and  look  of  regret  for  the  inevitable  and  irreparable  as  might 
well  have  bewildered  a  clearer  brain  than  O'Meara's.  But  that 
night  General  Bonaparte  slept  ill  in  his  dull  quarters,  and  was  but 
the  more  haggard  and  troubled  in  mind  and  body  when  the  dawn 
came,  because  the  dreams  that  had  shaken  him  were  to  his 
waking  senses  naught  but  vague,  formless,  yet  terrifying 
memories. 

The  subject,  once  started  by  O'Meara,  seemed  to  exercise  upon 
the  exile  that  strange  mingling  of  natural  repulsion  with  an 
unnatural  feiscination  which  in  one  way  or  another  is  £Buniliar  to 
most  of  us,  for  on  two  subsequent  occasions  he  referred  to  it  in 
conversation  with  his  surgeon  when  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  it  should  have  found  any  mention.  And  once  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  denounce  the  worse  than  double-dyed  traitor,  M^hte 
de  la  Touche,  whose  services,  however,  he,  like  Pitt,  had  not  dis- 
dained to  employ.  On  the  second  of  these  occasions  he  repeated, 
in  slightly  different  words,  the  perversion  of  fiskct  that  he  had 
uttered  before.  *The  Due  D'Enghien,'  he  said,  'who  was 
engaged  upon  the  frontiers  of  my  territories  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
me,  I  caused  to  be  seized  and  given  up  to  justice,  which 
condemned  him.  He  had  a  fair  trial.'  (As  he  spoke  these  words 
the  captive  shivered,  as  at  the  touch  of  that  biting  wind  of  which 
he  constantly  complained.)  *  Let  your  Ministers  and  the  Bourbons 
do  their  utmost  to  calumniate  me  ;  the  truth  will  be  discovered. 
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Lefnenaange  pa88e,  la  vSriiS  reste.^  That  night  in  his  dreams 
Napoleon  again  saw  the  fatal  trench,  the  figure  with  its  back  to  the 
waU,  the  soldiers  ready  to  execute  the  death  sentence.  This  time 
there  was  a  variation  on  the  former  dream.  The  Emperor  noticed,' 
as  he  had  not  done  before,  that  a  lantern  was  suspended  on  the 
victim's  breast.  This  he  knew  had  been  done  at  D'Enghien's 
request,  to  give  a  surer  mark  to  the  soldiers.  Just  as  the  word  of 
command  was  about  to  be  given,  the  Due  D'Enghien  raised  this 
lantern  so  as  to  throw  its  light  strongly  on  his  own  face,  and  turned 
on  the  Emperor  a  look  so  charged  with  scorn  and  reproach  that 
he  to  whom  it  was  directed  fell,  still  in  a  dream,  swooning. 
Presently  General  Bonaparte  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat  to  all  the 
horror  of  his  solitude  and  captivity.  Yet  once  again  the  impulsive 
Inshman  returned  to  the  charge,  and  this  time  the  ex-Emperor 
spoke  highly  of  D*Enghien's  bravery  and  dignity,  and  made  it  a 
point  that  he  thought  that  but  for  Talleyrand's  suppression  of  the 
letter  he  would  have  given  a  free  pardon  to  D'Enghien.  How  far 
he  himself  believed  in  what  he  said  no  man  can  tell ;  but  from 
that  onwards  he  was  untroubled  by  dreams  or  visions  of  D'Enghien 
until  the  time  came  for  the  event  which  severed  O'Meara's  con- 
nection with  the  great  Corsican.  This  event  was  what  amounted 
to  O'Meara's  dismissal  from  his  post  and  from  the  island,  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who,  with  or  without  reason,  had 
become  suspicious  of  O'Meara's  dealings  with  his  charge.  It  was 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Governor's  order  to  lieutenant-Colonel 
Lascelles  that  the  surgeon,  who  had  lightened  much  of  Napoleon's 
tediousness,  was  informed  that  he  could  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Mess  of  the  66th.  This  matter  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  frirther,  except  to  say  that  Napoleon  was  certainly 
not  surprised  at  O'Meara's  removal.  How  far  a  strange  gift  of 
prescience  which  had  availed  him  for  years  of  his  pow^  affected 
him  as  regards  a  strange  experience  he  had  the  very  day  and 
night  before  the  surgeon  came  to  bid  him  farewell — ^that  also  must 
be  left  in  doubt. 

On  the  night  of  July  24,  1818,  Napoleon — *  whose  malady  was 
by  no  means  altered  for  the  better  * — passed  such  an  imquiet  time, 
troubled  by  vague  half-conscious  dreams,  as  has  been  already 
described.  As  the  dawn  of  the  25th  grew  to  fulness,  and  as  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  completely  awake,  a  Red  Shadow  fell  across 
his  bed,  and  appeared  to  creep  towards  him,  nearer  and  ever  nearer, 
until  at  last  it  seemed  to  touch  his  face.  And  then  he  heard  a 
voice,  very  low  and  distinct,  charged  with  warning  and  woe,  which 
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s€dd,  '  Be  prepared.  It  is  the  last  time.'  He  sprang  with  sudden 
activity  from  his  bed,  and  took  bis  stand,  assuming  for  the  time 
the  fiEkmiliar  attitude,  with  prone  head  and  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  And  now  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  was  the  last  time  of  its  visitation,  the  phantom  that  he  had 
seen  in  dreams  and  visions  stood  opposite  to  him  and  compelled 
his  downcast  eyes  to  meet  its  inmiutable  freezing  glance.  With 
solemn  gesture  it  lifted  up  a  hand  with  three  fingers  raised  in 
warning.  The  visionary  had  recognised  the  feice  and  figure  at 
once  as  bespeaking  the  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  life.  The 
Presence  spoke,  in  a  voice  that  came  from  regions  where  no 
mortal  had  ever  penetrated.  *  I  come  to  you,'  it  said,  *  for  the 
last  time  on  earth.  You  were  told  to  prepare  for  my  coming.  It 
is  mine  now  to  bid  you  prepare  for  the  end.  That  end  will  come 
in  less  than  three  years  from  this  day.  More  I  am  not  permitted 
to  say,  except ' — and  here  the  Appearance  dropped  its  hand,  while 
its  expression  changed  to  unfathomable  pity — '  to  bid  you,  if  you 
may)  feure  well.'  With  that  it  vanished,  silently,  swiftly  as  it  had 
come.  Napoleon  spoke  not,  nor  moved ;  nor  could  he  tell  for  how 
long  he  stood,  statue-like,  gazing  with  a  rapt  look  into  vacancy  in 
the  self-same  attitude.  When  he  came  to  himself  it  was  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  relief  and  hope,  rather  than  of  terror,  that  he 
looked  back  on  what  had  passed. 

When  O'Meara  came  to  him,  on  the  late  afternoon  of  the  25th, 
with  the  letter  containing  his  dismissal — ^to  bring  which  in  person 
he  had  disobeyed  the  injunctions  of  that  letter — ^he  found  Napoleon 
calm  and  resigned.  He  was  charged  by  him  with  several  messages 
of  import,  and  the  last  words  he  heard  from  Napoleon's  lips  were, 
'  Adieu,  0*Meara,  nous  ne  nous  reverrons  jamais  encore.  Soyez 
heureux.' 

How  exactly  the  prophecy  of  the  vision  was  fulfilled  is  matter 
of  history, 

W.  HRRRfKS  Pollock. 
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The  Two  Maidens. 


TOOD  the  young  maid  behind  her  lady's  chair, 
And  with  light  skill  the  golden  comb  she  drew 

Through  all  the  splendour  of  that  shining  hair, 
And  with  pale  pearls  she  bound  the  locks  anew. 

She  hath  upon  her  cheek  the  rosy  shame 
Of  some  too  ardent  kiss,  but  half  repelled. 

On  her  brown  hand  there  glows  in  ruby  flame 
The  one  poor  jewel  that  her  finger  held. 

She  binds  on  the  proud  throat  with  clasps  of  gold 
A  priceless  necklet,  with  a  touch  that  fain 

Did  covet  still  of  those  rich  gems  the  hold, 
And  longed  to  have  them  in  its  care  again. 

Upon  the  hair  of  her  fair  mistress  now 
She  lays  a  veil  of  rare  and  ancient  lace. 

And  wreathes  the  orange  flowers  upon  her  brow, 
And  with  soft  sighing  gazes  in  her  face. 

And  with  a  hand  that  lingers  does  she  press 
The  bridal  gown  each  graceful  curve  to  care, 

Then  takes  a  sudden,  swift,  and  last  caress 
Of  those  white  pearls  hid  in  her  lady's  hair. 

She  hears  the  chafing  horses  at  the  gate. 
The  murmur  of  glad  voices,  and  the  call 

Of  some  gay  guest,  who  wearying  to  wait 
Doth  make  him  merry  in  the  banquet-hall. 

Now  feU  her  eyes  in  jealous  gaze  to  see 

The  lady's  hand,  where  soon  the  ring  shall  lie 

That  makes  her  queen,  and  '  Would  that  I  were  she,' 
The  handmaid  murmurs  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
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Now  comes  a  step  upon  the  winding  stair, 
The  lady's  cheek  grows  paler  than  the  snow, 

And  round  the  chamber  like  a  firighted  hare 
Dart  her  swift  eyes,  no  refuge  there  to  know. 

They  rest  upon  the  maid  who  by  her  side 
Hath  still  upon  her  cheek  the  rosy  sting 

Of  some  too  sudden  kiss  but  half  denied, 
And  on  her  hand  she  saw  the  ruby  ring, 

The  pledge  of  some  true  love  that  gave  its  all 
For  this  poor  bauble,  bartered  for  a  kiss. 

Then  through  her  lids  she  let  a  tear  down  fiedl, 
And  '  Oh,'  she  sighed,  *  For  such  a  love  as  this.' 

And  *  Oh,'  she  sighed,  *  I  would  that  I  were  she.' 
Pale  grew  her  cheek  that  was  so  lily  feir. 

She  raised  her  hand  where  soon  the  ring  must  be, 
With  laggard  feet  went  down  the  winding  stair. 

Dora  Sigebson  Shorteb. 
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The  Drummer  of  Hiekling. 


*  "pARE  ter  me  that  'on*t  give  time  th'  wind  hold  up  in  th'  east, 
X.  That  hain't  shift  a  point  ter-day/  said  one  of  the  two  old 
men  who  were  leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  bowling-green  which 
lies  at  the  back  of  an  old-fashioned  inn  on  the  North  Quay  at 
Yarmouth.  There  had  been  a  slight  frost  a  few  weeks  previously, 
but  this  had  broken  up  and  had  been  followed  by  a  short  spell  of 
muggy  weather ;  but  the  frost  had  returned  with  the  east  wind, 
and  now  the  country  looked  hard,  black,  and  dismal.  Against  the 
snow4aden  sky  the  arm-like  sails  of  the  mills  stood  out  hard 
and  stiff,  and  the  wind  whistled  as  it  passed  through  the  rigging 
of  the  fishing  boats  and  wherries  lying  against  the  quay. 

*  We  don't  want  that  ter  come  tew  hard,  dew  us,  Biller  ? 
Shouldn't  like  ter  get  our  little  owd  wherry  nipped  and  held  fast 
miles  up  th'  river  somewheres,  and  ha'  ter  stay  there  for  a  week  or 
tew ! '  went  on  the  first  speaker,  who  was  known  to  his  friends  as 
Haddock-eye,  on  account  of  the  sightless  orb  on  the  left  side  of 
his  face. 

*  Well,  I  don't  like  th'  looks  on  her,'  Billy  answered.  '  She  be 
freezen'  now  somethen'  sharp ;  but  that  take  a  rum  spell  o'  weather 
afore  th'  river  get  laid.  I  reckon  we  can  fetch  another  cargo  o' 
ice,  or,  maybe,  tew  or  free  cargo,  afore  th'  river's  laid ;  1  ain't 
afeard  for  this  trip,  anjrways.' 

'  She  be  a  proper  little  owd  wherry,  hain't  she,  Biller  ? '  and 
Haddock-eye  took  the  clay  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  pointed  with 
the  stem  to  a  dilapidated  old  craft  made  fast  to  a  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  bowling-green  wall. 

*  That  she  be,'  replied  Breezy  Billy  emphatically,  *  that  she 
be.  I  knowed  we  wom't  so  fer  out  when  we  shot  nine  pound 
apiece  and  went  partners  for  her.  Lor !  if  th'  weather  only  keep 
gain  for  us,  and  we  keep  maken'  free  or  four  pound  for  every  cargo 
o'  ice,  as  we  ha'  done  with  th'  last  tew,  she'll  sune  pay  herself,  dang 
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me  if  she  'on't.     Yes,  I  reckon  owd  Silky  Smith  wor  a  trifle  riled 
he  didn't  give  th'  price  arst  for  her.' 

*  I  hear  he'd  been  a-tryen'  ter  buy  her  a  fortnight  afore  we 
chipped  in/  replied  Haddock-eye,  and  the  two  old  men  rubbed 
their  hands  and  chuckled  as  they  turned  to  have  another  look  at 
their  bargain. 

'  Howd  yer  noise,  Biller ;  haar  he  come  across  th'  green.  I 
seed  hjTn  yesterday  a-cranen'  over  th'  waU  and  eyen'  on  her  wishly .' 

A  tall  old  man,  somewhat  younger  than  Breezy  Billy  and 
Haddock-eye,  with  thin  yeUow-^rey  hair,  sharp  features,  and  small 
ferret-like  eyes,  walked  to  where  the  two  old  men  were  standing. 
He  gave  them  a  nod  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

*  Yer  a  couple  o'  sharp  owd  critters,  ain't  yer  ? '  he  broke  out 
after  a  silence  of  some  minutes.  '  Thought  yer  wor  right  clarver, 
daresay,  when  yer  cut  in  and  bought  th'  Armi/ne  and  AUhea  from 
under  my  wery  nose.  'Tain't  no  use  yer  sayen'  yer  don't  know 
narthen'  about  my  tryen'  ter  buy  her ;  I  know  Haddocky  knowed 
I  wor  arter  her,  if  yer  didn't,  Breezer ;  Fd  bid  up  ter  fifteen  pound 
for  her,  and  would  ha'  gone  th'  restw  Cutten'  in  like  that,  and 
never  sayen'  narthen'  ter  me !  Ah !  some  folks  is  sharp,  tew 
sharp  sometimes ;  dew  yer  be  careful  yer  don't  cut  yerselves.' 

*  He  dew  keep  praten'  on,  don't  he,  BiUer  ? '  said  Haddock-eye 
scornfully.  *  Ter  hear  him  talk  one  'ud  think  we  wor  a  couple  o' 
thieves.  Th'  owd  wherry  wor  up  for  sale,  had  been  up  for  sale  a 
month,  and  we  paid  th'  price ;  what's  he  got  ter  mob  us  about  ? 
No,  we  hain't  done  no  sharp  practices  as  I  know  on ;  but  there,  it 
'on't  dew  ter  come  ter  words  about  it,  come  and  ha'  a  glass  o' 
liquor.  Silky.  Cos  tew  poor  owd  critters  like  ourselves  ha'  gone 
in  for  a  bit  o'  icen',  don't  go  and  put  us  down  for  a  couple  o'  North 
End  sharks.  Ha'  a  drop  o'  spirits  ? '  Silky  hesitated,  but  the 
comfort  of  a  dram  on  a  cold  morning  like  this  outweighed  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings,  and  he  turned  and  followed  the  two  men 
into  the  bar. 

*  Well,'  he  said  as  he  sipped  his  rum,  *  now  yer  got  th'  owd 
wherry,  how  dew  she  handle  ?    Not  so  wery  gain,  be  she  ? ' 

*  I  ha'  knowed  handier  craft,'  replied  Billy ;  *  still,  for  an  owd- 
fashioned  one  she  ain't  so  bad.  She  sartenly  don't  keep  as  tiigh 
inter  wind  as  what  she  might  dew,  and  with  th'  tide  agen  her  it's 
a  shoulder  breeze  all  th'  way.  Still  we  hain't  done  so  wery  bad  ; 
we  got  tew  loads  o'  ice  down  in  a  week,  and  we're  arter  another 
ter-day.  Th'  only  thing  as  be  th'  matter  be  th'  crew.  We  ain't 
so  young  as  we  wor,  Silky,  and  icen'  be  hardVork ;  and  then  my 
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partner  he  be  kinder  skeared  o'  bein'  out  o'  nights,  be  be/  and 
Billy  laughed.  '  I  tells  him  them  days  o'  Tom-pokers  be  gone ; 
but  there,  he  fare  ter  be  kinder  skeared  ter  go  for'ard  ter  get  a 
pull  Ky(^  th'  peak  when  'tis  dark,  and  every  light  he  see  on  th' 
mashes  he  seem  ter  think  is  them  owd  hobby-lanthoms.' 

'  Kinder  skeared  are  yer,  Haddocky  ? '  said  Silky,  his  little 
eyes  brightening  with  a  look  of  interest.  '  Maybe  yer  ain't  used 
ter  boaten'  about  these  here  rivers  much  o'  nights  ? ' 

'  No,  I  ain't,'  Haddock-eye  answered.  '  Fact  is,  when  I  wor  a 
lad  I  wor  right  skeared  on  a  wherry,  and  I  aUus  think  on  it  when 
Fm  on  one  o'  nights.  It  wor  like  this  :  My  fether  he  owned  a 
wherry,  he  did,  and  we  laid  agen  th'  Malthousen  over  at  South- 
town  one  night,  goin'  ter  take  in  malt  for  Bullard  o'  Norwich. 
Father  he  comed  home  drunk ;  I  could  hear  him  a-comen'  over  th' 
bridge,  for  he  kept  holleren'  ter  me  ter  get  him  a  great  owd  onion 
for  his  supper.  WeU,  he  stepped  on  th'  bow  o'  th*  wherry  and 
overboard  he  go ;  th'  tide  wor  a-runnen'  out  o'  th'  harbour  right 
sharp,  and  they  never  did  find  un.  Well,  that  gave  me  a  tarn, 
yer  may  be  sure,  and  tew  or  free  nights  arterwards  I  wor  sitten' 
on  th'  same  wherry,  nigh  agen  th'  same  place,  when  I  happen  ter 
look  up,  and  there  sat  my  father  on  th'  wherry's  forepeak,  and  he 
wor  a-peelen'  of  a  onion.  Afore  I  could  ha'  my  say  he  blowed  oflF, 
and  I  seed  him  a-sitten'  on  another  wherry  t'other  side  o'  th' 
harbour.' 

Breezy  Billy  exclaimed,  *  Well,  there,  that  dew  beat  everything 
that  I  ever  did  hear  tell  on.  What  wor  he  a-peelen'  of,  a  onion, 
dew  yer  say  ? ' 

*  Yes,  a-peelen'  of  a  onion,  and  I  seed  him  sev'ral  times  arter 
that.' 

*  How  'd  yer  know  'twom't  a  apple,  or  a  orange,  or  a  bit  o'  owd 
swede  he  wor  a-peelen'  ? '  asked  Billy  again. 

'Why,  that  wor  so  natural-like  I  could  smell  th'  onion. 
What  an  owd  fule  yer  are,  Breezer !  Think  I  couldn't  scent  on 
it?  think  I'm  a  liar?' 

*  Well,  if  he  dew,  I  don't,'  put  in  Silky.  *  Th'  man  must 
know  his  own  &ther,  sureZy,  and  th'  man  must  be  able  ter  smell . 
onion.  Ah !  some  folk  say  there  ain't  such  things  as  spirits  and 
ghostses.  I  knows  different.  I  ha'  had  my  troubles  with  'em 
afore  now ;  that  alius  seem  ter  show  yer  ignorance  ter  laugh  at 
people  who  ha'  seen  more  nor  other  folk.  Well,  Haddocky,  how'd 
yer  go  on  arter  that  ? ' 

•Oh,  I  chucked   up   th'   wherryen'   and  went   deek-drawen'. 
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Then  I  went  ter  sea.  I  never  did  much  wherryen'  till  I  come 
partners  along  o'  Breezer  last  week,  and  that  skeared  feelen'  dew 
come  back,  I  finds.' 

*  Well,  maybe  yerTl  get  over  it,  maybe  yer  won't,'  said  Silky 
oracularly.  *  Still,  sitiwated  as  yer  be,  I  &re  ter  think  I  should 
ha'  bought  some  other  craft  than  th'  Arm/nA  a/nd  Althea.  There's 
somethen'  about  her  as  I  can't  quite  get  over.  Dew  she  take  up 
much,  Breezer?' 

*  She  dew  suck  a  little  juice  inter  her  'tween  wind  and  Water ; 
some  o'  her  top  streaks  are  a  bit  sumpy-like;  but,  for  an  owd 
wherry,  she  don't  take  a  lot  inter  her.' 

*  Oh,  she  dew  a  little,  dew  she  ?  Well,  she  must  be  nigh  on 
a  hundred  year  old,  and  most  wherries'd  be  kinder  crank  at  her 
age.'     Silky  looked  knowing. 

*  She  hain't  so  old  as  that,  be  she  ? '  Billy  exclaimed. 

*  Well,  all  I  knows  is  that  I  ha'  been  maken'  a  deal  o'  inquira- 
tion  about  her.  Never  heerd  tell  o'  such  a  wherry !  She  seem 
ter  be  alius  a-choppen'  and  a-changen'  o'  her  name  ;  that  show  she 
be  a  wonnerful  onlucky  craft.  As  far  as  that  go,  I  can  remember 
sev'ral  names  she  ha'  gone  imder.  Let  me  see,  she's  th'  Armims 
cmd  Althea  now.  Well,  afore  that  she  wor  th'  Tew  Sisters,  then 
she  ha'  been  th'  Mariham  Wonder y  then  th'  Come  and  Catch  Me, 
all  in  my  time.  Then  an  owd  chap  what  live  over  on  Cobham 
Island  tell  me  his  father  told  him  how  she  wor  called  the 
jfWumpA;  and  he  hisself  remember  her  as  th'  Hamser  o* 
StaLham,  Look  at  all  them  names  !  What  they  want  tet*  keep 
alteren'  her  for  if  she  hain't  done  somethen',  drownded  people 
or  sich-like  ?  Ah !  yer  thought  yerselves  main  clarver,  but  yer 
don't  know  what  yer  got  holden'  on  tergether.  Since  I  made 
inquiration  about  her  I  ain't  so  wery  sorry  she  don't  belong  ter 
me.  Still,  that  may  be  all  talk,*  Silky  added  as  be  rose  to  go. 
*  Where  yer  oflF  ter  for  yer  next  load  ? ' 

'We're  a-goen'  up  ter  Hicklen'  as  sune  as  th'  tide  sarve; 
Hicklen'  ice  be  gude  sheer  ice,'  replied  Billy. 

*  Yes,  gude  enow  ice  at  Hicklen' ;  reckoned  some  o'  th'  best, 
but  they  be  rum  people  and  a  rum  place.  When  yer  gets  up 
there,  ask  'em  if  they  ha'  heerd  th'  Drummer  lately.  Fare  ye 
well.'     And  so  saying  Silky  Smith  went  out  of  the  bar. 

*  Well,  we  ha'  heerd  somethen','  said  Billy  gloomily.  *  But 
there,  don't  yer  pay  no  regard  ter  such  talk,  dew  yer  hain't  got 
no  maunder  o'  sense  in  yer.  Tide's  maken'  up,  let's  be  a-goin' ! 
Shall   us   take  tew  gallon  o'   baar  along  o'   us?     I  don't  seem 
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ter  care  about  this  housen's  baar ;  fare  ter  me  ter  be  whip  belly 
wengeanee ;  that  sarved  me  out  th'  last  time  I  tried  some  on't. 
Let's  ha'  a  bottle  o'  rum.' 

*  Let's  ha'  tew  bottle,'  replied  Haddock-eye. 

The  AmwM  and  Althea  lay  straining  at  her  moorings ;  groan- 
ing, creaking,  and  rubbing  her  sides  against  the  quay  as  the 
dirty  yellow  incoming  tide  swirled  and  rushed  paat  her,  smack- 
ing under  her  bluflf  bow,  and  making  tiny  whirlpools  as  it  raced 
round  her  rudder,  from  time  to  time  lifting  her  against  the  green, 
slimy  quay  with  a  thud  that  shook  her  old  timbers  from  stem  to 
stem.  Silky  Smith  was  not  far  out  when  he  put  her  age  at  a 
hundred  years.  Built  on  different  lines  from  the  wherries  of 
to-day,  with  a  somewhat  upturned  bow  and  a  flat  stem,  she  was  a 
much-battered  old  craft,  patched  inside  and  out,  and  with  sides 
grey  for  the  want  of  a  coat  of  tar.  On  close  inspection  you  could 
see  that  the  cabin  had  once  been  painted  green,  and  there  were 
still  patches  of  rusty  white  paint  on  her  stem-post  and  rudder. 
She  had  had  her  day,  and  of  late  had  only  been  employed  to  carry 
refuse  fit)m  the  town  dustbins,  or  to  do  similar  work  which  other 
wherries  declined. 

'  With  this  here  easterly  breeze  she  orter  make  a  gude  run  on 
it,'  said  Billy  as  he  crawled  to  the  stem  with  his  quant  to  his 
shoulder. 

*  That  she  will,  as  sune  as  we  get  clear  o'  this  bridge,'  replied 
Haddock-eye,  whose  drooping  spirits  had  begun  to  revive  at  the 
prospect  of  the  sail.  *  Dang  all  about  changen'  her  name,  she 
&re  ter  dew  us  pretty  tid'ly.  She'll  make  us  another  free  or  four 
pound ;  if  she  don't  my  name  ain't  Haddock-eye.* 

The  old  wherry's  much-patched  and  discoloured  sail  was  now 
drawing  well,  the  sheet  right  off.  A  large  wave,  made  by  the 
pace  with  which  the  boat  displaced  the  water,  careered  along  the 
mud-banks  of  the  river,  curling  over  and  over,  sluicing  out  holes 
and  comers  as  it  followed  the  wherry  in  her  course. 

'  That  be  th'  t'ree-mile-house,  Haddocky,  and  that  be  only 
half  arter  eight  now.  That  be  th'  eight  twenty-five  train  out  o' 
Yarmouth.  Hear  her  ?  We  orter  be  on  Heigham  Sounds  afore 
free  o'clock,  and  well  load  up  afore  dark.  Bain't  that  somethen' 
cold?  Gretten'  busky  tew.  She  be  goin'  top  speed;  there 
she  foam ! ' 

The  wind  howled,  and  fine  snow  was  being  whirled  in  dust-like 
clouds  across  the  marshes,  blotting  out  the  distant  landscape, 
powdering  the  sail  and  the  two  old  men  sitting  in  the  stem. 
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Haddock-eye  sat  motionless,  the  snow  hanging  to  his  whiskers 
and  collecting  on  his  chest,  while  Billy  with  his  back  to  the 
heavy  tiller,  one  leg  stuck  out  against  the  stem-sheets  and  with  a 
&ce  all  aglow  with  the  exertion  of  keeping  the  wherry  in  her 
course,  from  time  to  time  hauled  the  sheet  through  the  blocks, 
calling  out,  '  Now  she  jibe,'  as  the  old  craft  ran  through  another 
reach  of  the  river. 

*Haar  we  go  through  Stokesby,'  said  Haddock-eye  as  the 
Arm/M  amd  Althea  swept  past  the  red-roofed  hamlet  of  that 
name.  '  Hain't  been  in  Stokesby  since  I  used  ter  sell  herrin' 
when  I  wor  a  lad.  Sune  we'll  be  at  Acle,  and  afore  we  lower  our 
marsk  ter  go  under  th'  bridge  we'll  brotch  our  bottle  o'  rum. 
I  feel  right  chilled,  I  dew.' 

*  Well,  let's  ha'  a  drop  o'  it  now,'  said  Billy.  *  I  can  dew  with 
a  drop,  if  yer  can.  I  alius  say,  "  Ha'  a  drop  when  yer  wants  it, 
and  another  in  betwixt  times,  so  yer  don't  forget  th'  taste  on  it." ' 
This  recommendation  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  by  the 
time  Thume  Mouth  was  passed  but  little  rum  remained  in  the 
bottle. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  fieur  advanced  the  wherry  had  turned 
into  Heigham  Sounds,  and  was  making  her  way  up  the  channel  of 
Hickling  Broad.  The  broad  was  nearly  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  soon  there  would  be  no  open  Water  left. 
There  was  still  an  acre  or  two  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
broad,  but  all  day  long  a  chink,  chink,  chink,  told  you  the  ice  was 
fast  forming  up.  The  wherries,  and  the  marshmen  going  to  work 
in  their  boats,  had  kept  an  open  channel  through  the  Sounds  and 
across  the  broad  to  Hickling  Staithe,  and  the  water  of  this 
passage  looked  dark  against  the  grey  of  the  surrounding  ice. 

Billy  and  Haddock-eye  took  oflF  the  hatches,  disclosing  to  view 
an  empty  hold,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sawdust  on  the  bottom.  The 
sail  was  lowered  half-way  down  the  mast,  and  the  old  craft,  with 
the  wind  astern,  put  her  nose  into  the  ice.  Billy  went  forward, 
and  with  a  long  pole,  shod  with  iron,  began  to  smash  the  ice 
ahead,  while  Haddock-eye,  with  a  huge  landing-net  made  of  wire 
with  a  big  mesh,  scooped  up  the  pieces  as  they  floated  past 
and  threw  them  into  the  hold,  where  they  fell  with  the  noise 
of  breaking  glass,  and  looked  in  the  imcertain  light  like  the 
silvery  scales  of  some  monster  fish. 

*  What  's  that  yer,  Biller  ? — and  blow  me  if  that  ain't  owd 
Haddocky,  tew,'  shouted  a  man  who  had  rowed  up  in  a  gun 
punt. 
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*  What,  Chubber  ?  How  are  yer  ? '  replied  BUly .  *  Didn't  fere 
ter  see  yer  in  these  parts.' 

•  I  live  in  th'  parish  now,'  said  the  newcomer.  *  lived  here 
for  several  months ;  work  th'  engine  in  that  there  mill,'  and  he 
pointed  to  a  large  drainage  mill  in  the  distance.  <  What,  are  yer 
arter  a  cargo  o'  ice  ?  Can  I  lend  yer  a  hand,  I've  got  an  hour  or 
tew  ler  spare.' 

'  Shall  we  hire  him,  Haddocky  ? '  Billy  asked  his  partner. 

'  Yes,  we  can  dew  with  a  little  help,  mate.  Then,  p'raps,  we 
can  get  loaden  and  off  th'  broad  and  as  fietr  as  Knight's  afore 
dark.' 

•  What 's  this  th'  ArmvM  amd  Alihea  ? '  said  Chubby  as  he 
stepped  on  deck.  '  Thought  so ;  I  remembers  her  when  she  wor 
called  th'  Lvdham  Trickier: 

*  My  Gawd ! '  muttered  Haddock-eye,  *  there  be  another  on 
em  : 

'  Fare  ter  me,'  remarked  Billy,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  hard 
work,  '  we  ha'  done  enow  ter  her.'  The  hold  of  the  wherry  was 
nearly  full,  and  she  had  sunk  low  into  the  water.  '  We  mustn't 
load  her  tew  much.     I  think  'tis  about  time  we  give  over.' 

'  Wery  well,  owd  pardner,  that  be  time  we  knock  off,  daresay. 
I  be  all  covered  o'  ice,  dang  me,  if  I  hain't  loaden  up  with  it.' 
Haddock-eye  pulled  off  his  mitten  and  with  it  brushed  the  ice 
from  his  whiskers.  Both  men  were  saturated  with  the  splash  of 
the  water  as  they  plied  their  tools,  and  the  drops  that  had  settled 
on  hair  and  whiskers  had  turned  into  beads  of  ice,  making  the 
men  hoary-headed  and  no  mistake.  *  Let's  put  th'  hatches  on,' 
went  on  Haddock-eye,  '  and  then  go  and  brotch  t'other  bottle  o' 
rum,  this  un's  out,'  and  he  threw  the  empty  bottle  overboard. 

'  Yer  fare  ter  be  gude  hands  at  being  masters,'  said  Chubby. 
'Shouldn't  mind  icen'  for  yer  as  long  as  th'  drink  hold  out. 
Dew  yer  alius  dew  yerselves  like  this  here  ?  dew  Fll  stop  along 
o'yer.' 

'  Well !  hard  work  can  dew  with  a  deal  o'  ilen'.  Come  yer 
inter  cabin,'  Billy  said  as  he  jerked  himself  out  of  his  frozen 
garments. 

The  little  cabin  was  illuminated  by  the  feeble  rays  of  an 
evil-smelling  lamp  which  swung  to  and  fro  as  the  wind  rocked 
the  wherry.  The  fire  in  the  stove  burnt  clear  in  the  frosty  air. 
Haddock-eye  and  Breezy  Billy  sat  on  the  wooden  bunks,  holding 
in  their  hiuids  steaming  glasses  of  rum,  which  they  blew  into  to 
eooly  and  Chubby,  with  his  glass  by  his  side,  busied  himself  with 
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cutting  up  a  cake  of  tobacco  in  his  hand.  ^No  one  spoke,  and 
the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the 
stove-pipe,  and,  at  intervals,  by  a  rumbling  sound  which  seemed 
to  travel  round  the  broad.  Haddock-eye  had  listened  to  it  atten- 
tively but  without  remark,  although  he  had  twice  gone  to  the 
door  and  put  his  head  out. 

*  Yer  seem  ter  be  wonnerful  onaisy,  young  feller,'  said  Chubby 
as  Haddock-eye  brushed  past  him  on  a  third  expedition  to  the 
door.     *  What  yer  arter  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  be  listenen'  ter  that  there  noise.  Didn't  notice  on 
it  when  we  wor  loaden'  up,  dew  I  wor  deaf.  What  dew  ye  make 
it  out  for  ter  be  ? ' 

*  Oh !  that  there  rumblen'  noise  ? '  answered  Chubby.  '  Hain't 
yer  heerd  that  afore  when  yer  been  icen'  ? ' 

*I  ha'  heerd  th'  ice  cracken',  but  it  worn't  like  this  here 
duller,'  said  Haddock-eye  as  he  pulled  his  body  back  through  the 
narrow  doorway.     *  Can  yer  'count  for  it  ?  ' 

*  Well !  I  ha'  my  opinion  on  it,  and  that  be  that  th'  noise  be 
caused  by  th'  ice  formen'  up  round  Swim  Cutes,  see  ?  Swim  Cutes 
bein'th'  only  island  on  th'  broad,  that  fare  ter  rumble  round  and 
round  on  it.  Howsomedever,'  went  on  Chubby,  pleased  to  have  a 
tale  to  tell,  '  th'  folks  ha'  a  notion  that  th'  Hickling  drummer  lad 
go  skaten'  round  Swim  Cutes,  a-beaten'  o'  his  drum  ter  show  that 
th'  ice  ain't  safe.  He  wor  drownded  there — ice  gave  way  when  he 
wor  skaten' — and  th'  owd  folk's  tale  be  that  that  be  his  ghost 
a-beaten'  o'  his  drum.  There  he  go  agen,'  and  the  drumming 
sounded  long  and  loud  close  under  the  wherr^s  bow. 

Haddock-eye's  one  eye  opened  wide  and  shone  with  fear. 
Billy  exclaimed,  *  Well !  I'll  be  gormed ;  this  ain't  no  place  for 
this  owd  craft  ter  lay.' 

*  Why,  what  on  it  ? '  asked  Chubby.  *  Yer  don't  make  believe 
as  yer  be  afeard  on  it.     That's  narthen'.' 

*  Let  that  be  narthen',  we'll  get  out  o'  this  ter-night,  that's  a 
sure  moral,  blast  me  if  it  hain't,'  said  Haddock-eye. 

*  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  yer  a  brace  o'  mure-hearted,  duzzy  owd 
fules  if  yer  goin'  ter  imitate  ter  creep  out  o'  haar  ter-night.  Th' 
wind's  ongain  for  yer,  all  yer  gear's  froze,  that  be  snowen'  a  rum 
un,  and  as  dark  as  my  owd  'oman's  coal'us.  Yer'll  never  see  th' 
channel,  and  yer'll  get  outer  ice  and  freeze  up,  maybe.  Dew  yer 
dew  as  I  tell  on  yer,  and  dew  yer  stop  where  yer  be,  don't  yer'll  be 
inter  wrong.'  Chubby  emphasised  his  words  with  repeated  blows 
of  his  fist  on  his  thigh.     *  Mark  my  words  on  it,  with  yer  wherry 
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loaden  up  yer'U  be  in  a  pretty  muddle  by  tb'  momen*  if  yer  makes 
a  start  on  it  ter-nigbt.' 

'  Well,  tbat  fare  ter  be  likely  we  may  freeze  wbere  we  be/ 
said  Billy  by  way  of  argument. 

*  Th'  cbannel  will  keep  open  yet,  and  yer  can  alius  break  yer 
way  out  if  it  dew  freeze  over,  as  long  as  yer  can  see  th'  way,'  was 
Chubby's  answer. 

*  Well,  I  ba'  got  ter  be  a-goin','  he  said  presently  as  his  eye 
fell  on  the  almost  empty  bottle  of  rum.  *  If  I  set  here  much 
longer  I  shall  get  fosed-;  that  be  a  proper  gude  drop  o'  rum,  but 
that  'on't  dew  ter  ha'  tew  much  on  it,  I  finds.  That  be  somethen' 
dark ;  shouldn't  wonner  if  I  makes  a  mess  on  it  polen'  home.' 
Chubby  climbed  up  on  deck  and  carefully  lowered  himself  into 
the  punt.  *  If  yer  happen  ter  see  an  owd  swan  come  floaten'  by,' 
he  called  out,  '  that  be  mine.  I  loosed  off  at  seyen  early  t' 
morning  ;  I  stung  one  up  pretty  tid'ly  and  downed  it  on  Swim 
Cutes.  She  wor  only  winged,  I  fancy.  I  chased  her  for  an  hour, 
but  they  Hooper  swan  be  cunnen'  warmin ;  maybe  yer  may  happen 
on  her  in  th'  morning.  Well,  gude  night  tergether.  If  I  happens 
ter  get  nigh  th'  drummer  I'll  ask  him  ter  stop  tormenten'  on  yer.' 
Axid  with  these  words  Chubby  stuck  his  quant  against  the  side 
of  the  wherry,  gave  a  push  off,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

*  Be  ye  afeard,  Biller  ? '  whispered  Haddock-eye  as  the  two  old 
men  returned  to  the  cabin. 

*  No,  I  ain't  exactly  afeard,  but  I  ha'  knowed  th'  time  when 
I  ha'  liked  myself  better  than  I  dew  now.  But  seem  as  how  we 
ha'  got  ter  stay  here,  so  there  't  be.' 

'  Ah  !  bor,'  went  on  Haddock-eye,  *  I  alius  thinks  o'  my  poor 
father  a-peelen'  o'  his  onion  when  I  gets  a  crib  o'  this  kind ! ' 
The  old  man  began  to  sniff.  *  Yer  don't  fare  ter  smell  onion,  dew 
yer  ?  fancy  I  dew,'  he  remarked. 

*  I  can  smell  a  drop  more  rum,  bor,'  was  the  reply.  *  Dew  yer 
give  over  a-mardlen'  on  about  yer  father,  that  make  me  feel  all  o' 
a  malt.' 

Billy's  voice  was  getting  thick  and  husky,  in  fact  both  men 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  rum. 

*  There  be  th'  noise  agen.  Grawd's  truth,  listen  !  I  believe 
that  there  drmnmer  be  a-comen'  aboard  on  us.  Don't  yer  open 
th'  door,  yer  duzzy  fule,'  Haddock-eye  cried  out  in  alarm. 

'  I  be  a-goin'  ter  ha'  a  look  out,'  and  so  sajring  Billy  put  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  hatch.  There  was  but  an  apology 
for  a  moon,  whose  feeble  rays  from  time  to  time  penetrated  the 
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snow-clouds  and  threw  faint  light  on  objects  twenty  yards  ahead ; 
then  the  snow  would  come  down  fitster  and  all  be  dark  again. 
At  long  intervals  the  burring  noise  made  itself  heard  above 
the  wind. 

*  Haddocky,  for  Gttwd's  sake,  look  ye  haar/  shouted  Billy,  in 
tones  of  extreme  terror.  '  Dang  me,  if  there  bain't  somethen' 
keep  goin'  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  on  our  bow.  I  can't  make 
narthen  on  it,  dew  yer  look  haar.' 

Trembling  all  over.  Haddock-eye  joined  his  partner.  *  Wait 
till  th'  mune  come  agen — ^there,  there  't  be,*  and  in  front  of  the 
wherry  a  blurred  mass  passed  silently  round  and  round,  describing 
a  large  circle. 

'  Sakes  alive !  that's  him  right  enow,'  cried  Haddock-eye,  and 
his  knees  trembled  under  him. 

'  That  ain't  big  enow  for  th'  man,'  said  Billy. 
'  He  wom't  a  man ;  he  wor  a  boy,  right  a  small  boy,  I  tells 
yer!' 

A  cloud  covered  the  moon  and  the  object  was  lost  to  view,  but 
at  that  moment  there  was  a  drub,  drub,  b-u-r-r,  b-u-r-r,  close  to 
the  old  craft's  sides.  The  men  tumbled  into  the  cabin,  slammed 
and  bolted  the  doors,  and  there  they  crouched,  shaking  with  fear, 
not  daring  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

*  Oh !  Gude  Heavens,  now  th'  lamp's  a-goin'  out,  and  we  hain't 
got  a  drop  more  ile  aboard.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lamp  gave  an  expiring  splutter  and 
gradually  frided  out,  only  the  uncertain  light  of  the  fire  remained. 
The  wind  howled  and  moaned  down  the  stove-pipe,  and  lumps  of 
snow  kept  falling  from  the  mast  and  cordage  of  the  wheny  on  to 
the  deck  with  soft,  dull  thuds. 

'  Dang  me !  he  be  aboard  us,'  cried  Haddock-eye  as  a  lump  of 
snow  hit  the  deck  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.  The  old 
man  grasped  the  bottle  of  rum  and  poured  its  contents  down  his 
throat.  Before  long  Breezy  Billy  and  Haddock-eye  rolled  off 
their  bunks  on  to  the  cabin  floor,  speechless  and  stupefied  with 
drink  and  fear. 

*  Dang  me,  there  lay  my  swan  right  agen'  th'  owd  wherry,' 
said  Chubby  as  in  the  grey  morning  light  he  poled  his  punt 
through  the  broken  lumps  of  ice.  *  Well,  yer  a  rum  un  and 
no  mistake,'  he  went  on  with  difficulty  pulling  the  huge  bird 
into  the  punt.  'Here,  Biller!  What,  ain't  yer  tamed  out 
tergether,  lazy  owd  warmens  ?  Til  wake  on  yer.'    He  banged  on 
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the  deck  with  his  quant,  but  his  efforts  &iled  of  success.  '  Be 
yer  dead ;  haar,  let's  ha'  a  look  on  yer,'  and  he  peered  through  the 
little  oval  cabin  window.  What  he  saw  was  two  old  men  Ijring  on 
the  floor  of  the  cabin,  one  clasping  in  his  hand  a  glass,  the  other 
an  empty  bottle,  both  snoring  loudly.  *  Well !  yer  fere  ter  be 
proper  comfortable,  yer  dew,'  he  exclaimed ;  •  but,  there,  I  hain't 
th'  time  ter  stop  arter  yer  now ;  that  don't  sinnify  ter  me  how 
long  yer  lay.  Yer  be  proper  duzzy  owd  fules,'  and  Chubby 
stepped  into  his  punt  and  poled  himself  across  the  broad. 

Two  days  passed  before  the  Armvne  amd  AUhea  again  took  up 
her  moorings  at  the  end  of  the  bowling-green  wall.  Haddock- 
eye  and  Breezy  Billy  woke  late  in  the  morning  afker  their  fright, 
and  as  there  was  a  head  wind  they  only  reached  Acle  Bridge  by 
night.  Several  wherries  were  lying  at  the  bridge,  so  they  stopped 
for  company,  and  it  was  mid-day  on  the  third  day  of  their  voyage 
before  Sillqr  Smith,  who  was  keeping  a  look-out,  saw  the  old 
wherry  coming  up  the  North  End. 

*  Well ! '  he  shouted,  when  the  men  got  within  hearing 
distance,  *  what  sorter  trip  ha'  yer  had  tergether  ? ' 

*  Right  mod'rate,'  came  the  reply  firom  Billy,  and  both  old 
men  shook  their  heads.  'Wonnerfiil  ongain  wind  all  th'  way 
home  ;  a  lot  o'  slus'  in  her ;  she  ha'  been  aletten'  th'  juice  inter 
her  somewheres  for'ard.  She  be  so  down  by  her  head  she  made  a 
poor  job  on  it  comen'  home,  and  me  and  my  partner  ha'  been 
well-nigh  skeared  inter  our  graves.' 

*  Now  there  yer  are,'  said  Silky,  when  he  had  heard  the  old 
men's  strange  experiences.  *  There  yer  are,  what  wor  I  a-tellen' 
on  yer  ?  Yer  thought  yerselves  wonnerful  clarver ;  fare  ter  me  yer 
'on't  think  so  much  o'  yer  owd  wherry  now.'  Haddock-eye  and 
Billy  turned  sUently  away,  to  seek  consolation  in  the  bar 
parlour. 

Silky  began  talking  to  himself.  *  Yer  be  proper  skeared  now, 
and  I  thinks  I  can  kinder  finish  yer  off  tergether ! '  He  looked 
about  him  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  a  broken  herring-box. 
'  Thisll  sarve  th'  purpose,  I  reckon,'  was  his  conmient  as  he  took 
a  large  clasp-knife  firom  his  pocket  and  began  to  hack  the  wood. 
In  ten  minutes  or  so  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  out  a  couple  of 
rough  drumsticks,  then,  finding  a  piece  of  glass,  he  scraped  them 
smooth,  and  rubbed  them  in  the  dirt  till  they  acquired  the  desired 
appearance  of  age.  Climbing  over  the  wall,  he  slipped  down  on  to 
the  wherry,  and,  lifting  the  forepeak  hatch,  threw  them  on  the 
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floor.     With  a  chuckle  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  bar  where 
the  dejected  old  men  were  sitting. 

*  Well,  this  be  th'  rummiest  go  I  ever  did  hear  tell  on,'  he 
said  as  he  stood  opposite  the  partners.  '  I  made  so  bold  ter  go 
down  yer  forepeak  ter  see  if  I  could  find  where  she  wor  taken  th' 
juice  inter  her,  and  I  corned  on  something  in  there  as  made  me 
feel  all  over  creeps ;  dew  yer  come  and  ha'  a  look.' 

The  old  men  followed  him  on  to  the  wherry,  and  Silky  Smith 
let  himself  down  into  the  forepeak  and  picked  up  and  handed  a 
drumstick  to  each  of  the  men.  They  gazed  at  them  in  astonish- 
ment, then  dropped  them  as  if  they  had  been  hot  iron.  Haddock- 
eye  was  the  first  to  speak : 

*  There!  I  could  ha'  'clared  ter  Gtiwd  I  heerd  him  come 
aboard.     Dang  me,  this  be  th'  proof  on  it.* 

*  Well,  what  dew  yer  think  on  her  now  ? '  asked  Silky. 

*  Think  on  her !  That  don't  take  no  thinken',  bor.  We  had 
made  up  our  minds  ter  get  out  on  her  afore  this,  but  this  here  job 
that  kinder  settle  it.     We'll  sell  her,'  said  Haddock-eye  resolutely. 

*Ah,  now  yer  talken'  sense  tergether;  but  th'  question  be, 
"  Who'll  buy  her  ?  " '  said  Silky,  with  a  leer  of  malice.  *  If  this  here 
job  get  noised  about  no  one'U  want  ter  ha'  narthen'  ter  dew  with  her. 
Look  yer  here ;  if  yer  likes  ter  take  it  in  monthly  payments  I'll 
buy  her,  though  that's  agen  my  lamen'.  I'll  give  ten  pound  for 
her,  and  yer  won't  lose  a  sight  then,  as  yer  ha'  boated  free  cargo 
o'  ice  down.  I  know  I'm  a  fiile  ter  oflFer  it ;  but  there  'tis  if  yer 
ha'  a  mind  ter  take  it. 

After  a  whispered  conversation,  which  did  not  last  many 
seconds,  Haddock-eye  and  Breezy  Billy  nodded  their  heads  and 
said: 

*  Hand  on  it,  bor,  hand  on  it ;  she  be  youm  when  we  ha'  got 
her  unloaden.' 

*  There ! '  said  Silky  moumftdly,  **  I  knowed  yer'd  ha'  me  ; 
dang  me,  if  I  hain't  a  duzzy  fule.  But  that's  no  matters ;  let's  go 
and  ha'  a  drop  ter  wet  th'  bargain,  and  I'll  lend  yer  a  hand  ter 
help  clear  her.' 

By  the  evening  the  Armm/t  amd  Althea  was  unloaded,  and 
was  once  more  rubbing  her  sides  against  the  slimy  wall,  all 
unmindful  of  the  change  of  masters.  Silky  Smith,  with  a 
lantern,  was  carefully  examining  her  hold,  and  he  exclaimed  to 
himself  as  he  finished  the  survey : 

*  Well,  for  an  owd  wherry  yer  a  pretty  tidy  one,  worth  every 
bit  o'  twenty  pound,  that's  a  sure  moral,  and  I  ain't  goin'  ter  lay 
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no  money  ont  on  yer  neither.  But  yer  ha'  changed  yer  name 
several  times  in  yer  day,  and  I  ha'  a  mind  ter  change  it  for  yer 
agen ;  I'll  run  ter  a  bit  o'  paint  for  that,  blast  me,  if  I  'on't.  But 
what  fuse  me  is  whether  ter  call  yer  '*  Th'  Drummer  o'  Hicklen'  *' 
or  •  Th*  Tew  Duzzy  Owd  Fules  " ;  dang  me,  if  I  fare  ter  know— I'll 
think  it  over.' 

Ghas.  Fielding  Marsh. 
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Our  Poisonous  Plants. 


THE  number  of  poisonous  species  in  the  British  flora  is  fiir  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Fortunately,  a  few  only  possess 
qualities  of  such  a  virulent  nature  as  hemlock  and  the  deadly 
nightshade,  but  a  large  number  are  highly  injurious  to  man. 
Hardly  a  summer  passes  without  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by 
British  plants  being  recorded  in  the  newspapers.  In  1899  a 
child  died  in  Gloucestershire  from  the  effect  of  eating  privet- 
berries  ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  inquest  was  held  at  Birmingham 
on  the  bodies  of  two  children  who  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
fruit  of  cuckoo-pint.  And  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
sufferers  recover,  and  which  consequently  never  find  their  way 
into  print,  must  be  considerable. 

To  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  a  poisonous  berry  from  a  harmless  one ;  and  that  a 
large  number  of  our  native  fiiiits  are  not  only  harmless  but 
wholesome  is  well  known  to  all  dwellers  in  the  country.  We 
need  only  mention  the  wild  strawberry,  the  blackberry,  the 
dewberry,  and  the  black  currant  formerly  known  as  squinancy- 
berry,  from  its  use  in  cases  of  quinsy  and  sore  throat.  Elder- 
berries, too,  and  the  fruit  of  the  blackthorn  are  largely  gathered 
in  some  districts  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  and  sloe-gin ;  while 
in  the  North  of  England  cranberries  as  well  as  whortleberries  are 
extensively  used  for  tarts  and  preserves.  Other  wild  fruits,  again, 
if  they  are  not  palatable,  are  at  any  rate  perfectly  innocuous,  such 
as  the  crab-apple,  the  wild  pear,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  hips 
and  haws  of  our  hedgerows.  But  on  the  other  hand  many 
British  berries  contain  deleterious  properties.  The  Hack  berries 
of  the  spurge  laurel,  a  plant  frequently  foimd  in  woods  and 
copses,  of  the  privet,  of  the  uncanny-looking  herb-paris,  another 
denizen  of  our  damp  woods,  of  the  trailing  garden  nightshade,  are 
all  poisonous ;  also  the  scarlet  berries  of  Dwphrvt  Mezerewra,  a  rare 
and  handsome  shrub  still  to  be  found  growing  wild  in  certain 
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Hampshire  woods ;  of  the  arum  or  cuckoo-pint,  commonly  known 
among  children  as  '  lords  and  ladies  '  \  of  the  woody  nightshade  or 
bittersweet,  and  of  the  common  bryony.  The  bright  scarlet  firuit 
of  the  yew  tree  contains  a  seed  of  dangerous  and  even  deadly 
quality.  But  of  all  our  native  berries  the  large  black  ones  of 
Aiiropa  Bdladonna,  the  deadly  nightshade,  are  the  most  fiettal. 
Even  half  a  berry  has  been  known  to  cause  death  within  a  few 
hours.  Other  British  plants  possess  acrid  properties  in  the  juices 
of  the  stem  and  leaves ;  while  others,  again,  contain  a  narcotic  or 
an  irritant  poison  in  the  roots  which  has  proved  injurious  to  man. 
The  poisonous  nature  of  many  toadstools  is  well  known,  but  the 
Fungi  form  so  entirely  a  distinct  class  of  botany  by  themselves 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  them  in  the  present  paper. 

Now,  while  some  orders  of  plants  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  species  they  contain  which  are  useful  and  beneficial  to 
man,  other  fEimilies  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  most  of  the 
members  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Among  the  former 
the  Grass  family  is  a  conspicuous  example.  From  remote  antiquity 
it  has  formed  the  principal  basis  of  human  food,  and  it  only 
possesses  one  species  that  is  known  to  be  injurious  to  man.  To 
the  Crucifer  family  we  are  again  indebted  for  many  of  our  most 
wholesome  garden  vegetables,  including  seakale  and  watercress 
and  the  various  descendants  of  the  wild  seci-cabbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  order  BcmvmoiUacecB,  or  the  Buttercup  £Etmily, 
most  be  classed  among  the  dangerous  tribes.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  this  extensive  family,  including  the  delicate  wood 
anemone  and  the  traveUer's  joy,  possess  baneful  properties.  The 
juice  of  even  the  beautiful  yellow  buttercup  of  our  May  meadows 
is  sufficiently  acrid  to  blister  the  hand,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
&ct  has  frequently  been  made  use  of  by  cunning  beggars,  who, 
as  old  G-erarde  tells  us,  '  do  stampe  the  leaves,  and  lay  it  unto 
their  legs  and  arms,  which  causeth  such  filthy  ulcers  as  we  daily 
see  (among  such  wicked  vagabonds)  to  move  the  people  the  more 
to  pittie.*  The  following  story,  related  by  the  same  authority, 
evidently  refers  to  some  species  of  this  order.  After  speaking  of 
the  *  hot  and  hurtfiill  qualities '  residing  in  the  juice  of  certain 
buttercups,  one  old  herbalist  continues,  in  his  quaintest  manner : 
*  This  calleth  to  my  remembrance  an  history  of  a  certain  Gentle- 
man, dwelling  in  Lincolnshire,  called  Mahewe,  the  true  report 
hereof  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Belson,  sometimes 
Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  hath  delivered  unto  me : 
Mr.  Mahewe,  dwelling  in  Boston,  a  student  in  physick,  having 
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occasion  to  ride  through  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  found  a  root 
that  the  hogs  had  turned  up,  which  seemed  unto  him  very 
strange  and  unknown,  for  that  it  was  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  were  out ;  this  he  tasted,  and  it  so  inflamed  his  mouth, 
tongue,  and  lips  that  it  caused  them  to  swell  very  extremely,  so 
that  before  he  could  get  to  the  towne  of  Boston  he  could  not 
speak,  and  no  doubt  had  lost  his  life,  if  that  the  Lord  God  had 
not  blessed  those  good  remedies  which  presently  he  procured  and 
used.' 

The  two  hellebores,  H.  fc&tidvs,  L.,  and  H,  vvridia,  L.,  also 
belong  to  the  Buttercup  family,  and  are  both,  especially  the 
former,  narcotic-irritant  poisons.  These  handsome  plants  are  but 
seldom  met  with  in  a  wild  state,  but,  curious  to  relate,  they  both 
flourish  in  the  historic  parish  of  Selbome,  and  on  the  same  spots 
where  GKlbert  White  discovered  them  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  The  green  hellebore  may  be  seen  in  the  early  spring 
growing  abundantly  on  a  steep  bank  in  one  of  the  dark  hollow 
lanes  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Selbome.  Its  rarer  and  more  striking  relative,  the  stinking 
hellebore,  sometimes  known  as  bear's-foot  and  setterwort,  also 
manages  to  maintain  a  position  in  its  old  locality,  but  with  pain 
and  diflBculty,  perhaps  owing  to  its  ornamental  appearance,  which 
has  led  to  its  removal  to  walks  and  shrubberies,  or  perhaps  to  the 
fact,  noted  by  Gilbert  White,  that  the  plant  was  sought  after  as  a 
rustic  remedy  for  both  cattle  and  children.  *  The  good  women,' 
he  says,  'give  the  leaves  powdered  to  children  troubled  with 
worms ;  but,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  a  violent  remedy,  and  ought  to  be 
administered  with  caution.'  Still,  the  custom  has  continued  until 
quite  recent  times,  and  as  late  as  1845  a  child  died,  not  feur  from 
Selbome,  from  a  decoction  of  this  plant  administered  to  it  by  its 
grandmother.  The  name  of  '  setterwort '  also  reveals  the  irritant 
nature  of  this  plant.  *  Husbandmen,'  writes  old  Gerarde,  *  are 
wont  to  make  a  hole,  and  put  a  piece  of  the  root  into  the  dewlap 
of  their  cattle  as  a  seton  in  cases  of  diseased  lungs,  and  this  is 
called  pegging  or  settering.'  This  use  is  also  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Bromfield  as  existing  among  the  cattle-leeches  in  Hampshire  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

But  far  more  deadly  than  either  of  the  hellebores  is  Aconitwm 
NapeUus,  L.,  the  monk's-hood  or  wolf  s-bane,  known  as  friar's  cap 
ih  Devonshire.  This  plant  contains  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
vegetable  poisons.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  for  its  deadly 
properties,  and  is  mentioned,  among  other  writers,  by  Virgil  and 
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Pliny.  In  Ghreat  Britain  the  aconite  a8  a  wild  plant  is  rare,  but 
it  is  indigenous  in  Wales  and  in  several  English  counties — the 
specimen  in  the  writer's  herbarium  came  from  Somerset — while  in 
gardens,  &om  its  handsome  efflorescence,  it  is  firequently  met 
with.  Among  the  early  herbalists  the  plant  is  often  alluded  to 
because  of  its  poisonous  character,  or  supposed  medicinal  virtue. 
Dr.  William  Turner,  the  father  of  English  botanists,  in  his 
Herbal^  dated  1551,  says :  '  This  of  all  poisons  is  the  most  hastie 
poison  * ;  and  Will  Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simplmg,  speaks  of  it  as 
'  a  rank  poison  reported  to  prevail  mightily  against  the  bitings  of 
serpents  and  vipers.'  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
belief,  for  Ben  Jonson  says  : 

I  have  heard  that  Aconite, 
Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  might 
Against  the  scorpion's  stroke. 

The  root  of  this  dangerous  plant  is  conical  and  tapering,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  has  been  mistaken,  with  fatal  effects,  for 
horseradish.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Dingwall  in  Boss- 
shire  in  the  year  1856,  whereby  three  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Another  order  of  plants  which  contains  a  number  of  dangerous 
species  is  the  Umbdliferce,  or  Parsley  tribe.  This  is  an  extensive 
order,  numbering  some  sixty  species  in  Great  Britain,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  ranks  both  useful  and  injurious  plants.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  provides  us  with  wholesome  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots  and  parsnips  and  celery,  and  with  culinary  herbs,  as 
parsley  and  fennel  and  samphire,  it  also  contains  plants  of  such 
baneful  properties  as  hemlock  and  cowbane.  With  the  exception 
of  aconite  and  the  deadly  nightshade,  hemlock  is  probably  the 
most  poisonous  plant  in  the  British  flora.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  where  it  may  often  be  seen 
on  hedgebanks  by  the  wayside.  Fortunately  it  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  members  of  the  Umbelliferous  fEonily 
by  the  appearance  of  its  stems,  which  are  mottled  and  dotted  all 
over  with  irregular  spots  and  blotches  of  a  red  or  dull  purple 
colour.  In  ancient  times  the  poison  prepared  from  this  plant, 
now  known  as  *  conia,'  is  said  to  have  been  the  State  poison  of 
Athens  by  which  Socrates  was  put  to  death.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  *  root  of  hemlock  digg'd  i'  the  dark '  formed  part 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth — a  plant, 
says  our  old  friend  Gerarde,  'very  evill,  hurtful,  dangerous, 
poisonous,  inasmuch  that  whosoever  taketh  of  it  into  his  body 
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dieth  remedilesse.'  Closely  allied  to  the  hemlock,  and  almost  as 
baneful,  is  the  water-dropwort,  (Ena/athe  crocata^  L.,  sometimes 
called  hemlock  dropwort.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  is 
abundant  in  ditches  and  marshes  throughout  Great  Britain,  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  wild  celery,  while  its  roots 
have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  parsnips  with  disastrous 
results.  The  illustrious  John  Eay  relates,  on  the  authority  of  one 
Dr.  Francis  Vaughan,  a  learned  physician  in  Ireland,  how  '  eight 
young  lads  went  one  afternoon  a  fishing  to  a  brook  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  and  there,  meeting  with  a  great  parcel  of  this  plant, 
did  eat  a  great  deal  of  the  roots  of  them.  About  four  or  five 
hours  after  going  home,  the  eldest  of  them,  who  was  almost  of 
man's  stature,  without  the  least  previous  appearing  disorder  or 
complaint,  on  a  sudden  fell  down  backward,  and  lay  kicking  and 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  His  countenance  soon  became  ghastly, 
and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  Soon  after  four  more  were  seized 
the  same  way,  and  they  all  died  before  morning.  Of  the  other 
three,  one  ran  stark  mad,  but  came  to  his  right  reason  again  next 
morning.  Another  had  his  hair  and  nails  taW  off,  and  the  third 
(Dr.  Vaughan's  brother-in-law)  alone  escaped  without  receiving 
any  harm.'  Many  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the  poisonous 
effects  of  this  plant.  In  1758  a  person  died  at  Havant,  in  Hamp- 
shire, '  from  having  taken,'  says  Mr.  Watson,  *  about  four  spoonfuls 
of  the  juice  of  the  root,  instead  of  that  of  the  water-parsnip.'  In 
more  recent  times  the  case  is  recorded  of  a  number  of  convicts, 
working  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Woolwich,  who  found 
a  quantity  of  this  plant,  and,  believing  it  to  be  the  wild  parsnip, 
seventeen  of  them  ate  it.  Shortly  afterwards  nine  of  the  men 
went  into  convulsions  and  became  insensible,  and  six  of  them 
died.  In  this  instance,  as  in  several  others  recorded  of  poisoning 
by  this  plant,  all  the  sufferers  were  affected  with  tetanus  and 
delirium. 

Another  plant  that  appears  to  have  caused  mischief  in  former 
days  by  being  mistaken  for  a  harmless  relative  is  the  perennial  or 
dog's  mercury.  This  species,  which  is  a  very  common  plant, 
closely  resembles  the  annual  mercury,  which,  in  days  when  garden 
vegetables  were  scarcer  than  they  are  now,  was  commonly  used  as 
a  pot-herb,  and  several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  painful 
results  followed  a  mistaking  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Dr.  John 
Hill,  in  his  FanUly  Herbal,  says,  with  his  usual  exaggeration, 
'there  is  not  a  more  fatal  Plant,  Native  of  our  Country,  than 
this ;  many  have  been  known  to  die  by  eating  it  boiled  with  their 
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Food;  and  probably  many  also  whom  we  have  not  heard  of.' 
Still,  Bay  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  sa£fered  severely  &om  eating  it  fried  with  bacon ;  and 
as  late  as  1820  several  fatal  cases  occurred  from  this  cause  near 
Worcester  among  a  party  of  Irish  vagrants.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  Spurge  family,  which  contains  several  other  injurious 
species. 

But  by  &r  the  most  dangerous  order  in  the  British  flora  is  the 
SolcmacecB,  or  Nightshade  family.  To  this  same  order  belong, 
strange  to  say,  the  potato,  first  brought  to  England  from  Virginia 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  1586,  and  the  tomato-plant.  But  four 
species  of  this  large  and  important  family  can  claim  to  be  British, 
although  one  other,  the  thorn-apple,  has  found  its  way  over  from 
America,  and  is  now  frequently  met  with,  as  at  Portchester,  in  a 
semi-wild  state.  These  four  species  are  the  dwale,  or  deadly 
nightshade;  the  henbane;  and  the  two  conmion  nightshades, 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  woody  nightshade  and  the  garden 
nightshade.  These  last  species,  which  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  though  often  confounded,  at  least  in  name,  with  the  deadly 
nightshade,  are  feu:  less  poisonous,  and,  unlike  their  more  dan- 
gerous relative,  are  conmion  plants,  being  frequently  met  with  in 
waste  places,  by  the  roadside,  and  as  a  weed  in  gardens.  In 
appearance  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  deadly  nightshade, 
and  it  is  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been  confounded. 
The  woody  nightshade,  or  bittersweet,  is  a  long,  straggling  plant, 
of  untidy  habit,  which  may  be  often  seen  climbing  among  bushes 
by  the  wayside,  and  is  well  marked  by  its  purple  flowers  with 
yellow  anthers,  which  are  followed  by  clusters  of  scarlet  berries. 
Its  near  relation,  the  black  or  garden  nightshade,  is  a  common 
weed  in  cultivated  ground,  having  small  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  last  species  in  form  and  also  in  the  colour  of  the 
anthers,  but  succeeded  by  black  berries.  The  deadly  nightshade, 
Atropa  Bdladormay  L.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tall  and  hand- 
some plant,  often  three  and  even  four  feet  in  height,  with  large 
pubescent,  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  solitary,  drooping,  campanulate 
flowers  of  a  dull  purple  hue.  In  the  place  of  the  flowers  '  come 
forth  great  round  berries  of  the  bignesse  of  the  black  chery,  green 
at  the  first,  but  when  they  be  ripe  of  the  colour  of  black  jet  or 
burnished  home,  soft,  and  fall  of  purple  juice.'  It  is  these 
tempting  berries  that  are  '  so  furious  and  deadly.  '  To  give  you 
an  example  hereof,'  says  our  good  herbalist,  'it  shall  not  be 
amisse :  it  came  to  passe  that  three  boies  of  Wisbich  in  the  Isle 
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of  Ely  did  eate  of  the  pleasant  and  beautifull  fruit  hereof,  two 
whereof  died  in  lease  than  eight  hours  after  that  they  had  eaten 
of  them.  The  third  child  had  a  quantitie  of  honey  and  water 
mixed  together  given  him  to  drinke,  causing  him  to  vomit  after : 
G-od  blessed  this  meanes,  &  the  child  recovered.  Banish  there- 
fore,' adds  this  wise  'master  in  chirurgerie,'  'these  pemitious 
plants  out  of  your  gardens,  and  all  places  neere  to  your  houses 
where  children  do  resort.'  The  dwale,  or  deadly  nightshade,  is 
probably  *the  insane  root'  of  Shakespeare,  which  'takes  the 
reason  prisoner' ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  which  occa- 
sioned such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Boman  troops  when 
retreating  from  the  Parthians,  concerning  which  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  *  those  who  sought  for  roots  and  pot-herbs  found  few  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat,  and  in  tasting  unknown  herbs 
they  met  with  one  that  brought  on  madness  and  death.  He  that 
had  eaten  of  it  immediately  lost  all  memory  and  knowledge ;  but 
at  the  same  time  would  busy  himself  in  turning  and  moving 
every  stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  very  important 
pursuit.  The  camp  was  full  of  unhappy  men  bending  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  digging  up  and  removing  stones,  till  at  last 
they  were  carried  oflF  by  a  bilious  vomiting,  when  wine,  the  only 
remedy,  was  not  to  be  had.'  It  is  also  related  by  Buchanan  that 
when  the  Danes  under  Sweno  invaded  Scotland  and  gained  a 
victory  near  Perth,  the  Scots,  having  arranged  a  truce,  agreed  to 
supply  the  hostile  army  with  food.  This  they  proceeded  to  do, 
having  first  mingled  with  the  bread  the  juice  of  the  deadly  dwale, 
which  stupefied  the  invaders,  who  were  then  slain  by  their 
treacherous  foes. 

The  deadly  nightshade  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  far 
commoner  plant  than  it  is  now.  Gerarde  speaks  of  it  as  growing 
plentifully  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other 
localities ;  and  John  Hay  mentions  many  places  where  in  his  day 
it  was  to  be  found,  as  '  in  the  lanes  about  Fulbom  in  Cambridge- 
shire plentifully,'  at  *  Cuckstone,  near  Eochester  in  Kent,  where 
all  the  Yards  and  Backsides  are  over-run  with  it.'  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  it  is  noted  by  Thomas  Gtimier,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Winchester,  a  femious  Hampshire  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist, that  the  plant '  abounded  on  the  roadsides  at  Otterboume,' 
a  village  some  four  miles  from  the  cathedral  city,  and  since 
associated  with  the  names  of  Keble  and  of  Charlotte  Yonge,  and 
he  adds,  *  I  mean  to  procure  its  being  rooted  up  from  thence,  as 
a  very  dangerous  situation  for  it.'    The  plant  has  now  disappeared 
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from  the  wayside  at  Otterboume,  perhaps  owing  to  Mr.  G-amier's 
intervention,  and,  indeed,  it  has  become  a  great  rarity  in  Hampshire, 
being  only  found  in  one  or  two  localities.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  is  entirely  extinct,  but  on  the  mainland  it  may  still  be  seen  in 
an  old  disused  chalk-pit,  not  far  from  Selbome,  where  it  doubtless 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Gilbert  White,  and  in  another  locality 
known  to  the  writer,  where  it  grows  in  such  extraordinary 
abundance  as  to  call  for  special  notice.  The  name  of  the  place 
shall  not  be  mentioned  :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
Warren.  A  desolate  and  dreary  region  is  this  stretch  of  elevated 
land,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  but  the  home  of  countless 
rabbits,  and  the  nesting-place  of  the  great  Norfolk  plover.  The 
soil  is  parched  and  arid  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  coarse  sand 
or  gravel,  with  here  and  there  a  mixture  of  crumbling  chalk. 
In  places  the  surface  is  absolutely  bare,  as  bare  as  the  seashore, 
but  for  the  most  part  overspread  with  a  scanty  covering  of 
herbage,  with  pale  moss  and  sickly  lichens,  and  strange  abundance 
of  yellow  stonecrop.  Two  deep  depressions  run  in  a  parallel 
direction  across  the  Warren,  and,  like  the  rest  of  this  weird  and 
blighted  wilderness,  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  except  here 
and  there  a  gnarled  and  stunted  thorn  or  elder  heavily  laden  with 
grey  and  shaggy  lichens.  A  veritable  valley  of  Hinnom  is  this 
Hampshire  warren  where  all  poisonous  and  deadly  herbs  flourish 
as  in  a  witch's  garden.  Here  Atropa  Bdladorma  may  be  seen, 
not  in  single  plants  scattered  about  here  and  there,  but  in  lavish 
and  incredible  abundance.  There  are  thousands  of  lusty  plants. 
The  rabbits  fatten  upon  the  leaves  and  acquire,  it  is  said,  a 
superior  flavour.  As  the  summer  advances  the  large  bushy 
plants  become  loaded  with  their  shining  black  berries,  and  make 
a  show  not  refwiily  forgotten.  And  the  dwale  has  other  deadly 
plants  to  keep  it  company.  Its  first  cousin,  the  henbane,  only 
occasionally  met  with  elsewhere  in  Hampshire,  grows  plentifully 
on  the  Warren.  It  is  almost  as  poisonous  as  the  nightshade,  and 
the  whole  plant,  as  Nicholas  Culpeper  remarks,  *  has  a  very  heavy, 
iU,  soporiferous  smell,  somewhat  oflfensive.'  Here,  too,  may  be 
seen  rank  masses  of  hemlock,  and  nettles,  and  gorgeous  foxgloves 
from  which  the  deadly  drug  digitalia  is  extracted.  Scattered 
along  the  lonely  waste  are  plants  of  the  black  mullein,  and  the 
stinking  black  horehound,  while  trailing  over  the  dry  and  naked 
soil  will  be  seen  in  wonderful  abundance  the  cucumber-like  stems 
of  the  common  or  red-berried  bryony.  This,  again,  is  a  plant  of 
ill-repute,  and  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  among  quacks  and 
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herbalists.  The  roots  are  often  of  immense  size,  and  Will  Coles 
in  his  Art  of  Svmplmg  tells  us  that  *  witches  take  the  roots  of 
briony,  which  simple  folks  take  for  the  true  mandrake,  and  make 
thereof  an  ugly  image  by  which  they  represent  the  person  on 
whom  they  intend  to  exercise  their  witchcraft/  Old  Grerarde 
relates  that  *  the  Queen's  chiefe  Surgion,  Mr.  William  Crodorous,  a 
very  curious  and  learned  gentleman,  shewed  me  a  root  herof  that 
waied  half  an  hundred  weight,  and  of  the  bignes  of  a  child  of  a 
yeare  old.*  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  dull  scarlet  colour  and 
grow  in  small  clusters,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  withal  of  a  most 
fetid  and  sickening  odour.  Indeed,  wrote  a  distinguished  botanist, 
who  visited  the  Warren  some  fifty  years  ago,  *  the  smell  on  a  hot 
summer's  day  from  such  a  multitude  of  ill-favoured  weeds  is  far 
from  refreshing,  and  quite  overpowers  the  fragrant  honeysuckle, 
the  only  sweet  and  innocent  thing  that  lives  to  throw  a  charm 
over  what  is  else  but  dead,  dreary,  and  baleful.' 

We  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  number  of  species 
of  British  plants  which  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Many 
members  both  of  the  Daffodil  and  the  lily  families,  including  such 
beautiful  species  as  the  narcissus,  the  snowflake,  the  fritillary, 
the  autumn  crocus,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  contain  harmful 
properties  in  their  bulbs;  but  instances  of  poisoning  by  these 
plants  are  rare.  Far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  some  of  those 
species  treated  in  this  paper.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  a 
sad  and  fatal  case  of  belladonna  poisoning  occurred  on  the  borders 
of  Sussex.  A  party  of  four  children,  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon's ramble  near  Emsworth,  came  across  several  plants  of  the 
deadly  nightshade  loaded  with  fruit.  Ignorant  of  their  poisonous 
properties,  and  naturally  attracted  by  their  tempting  appearance, 
they  ate  a  number  of  the  dark  purple  berries.  On  returning  home 
to  tea  they  were  all  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  belladonna 
poisoning — dry  throat,  a  diflBculty  in  swallowing,  rapid  pulse, 
widely  dilated  pupils,  and  delirium.  The  local  surgeon,  who 
was  quickly  summoned,  at  once  realised  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  without  delay  applied  the  proper  remedies.  In 
the  case  of  the  three  yoimger  children  his  skill  and  promptitude 
were  rewarded  with  success;  but  the  fourth  sufferer,  a  lad  of 
eleven  who  had  come  from  Portsmouth  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
the  country,  never  rallied,  but  passed  away  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

John  Vaughan. 
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MONG-  those  brUliant  and  adventurous  sportsmen  who  have 
made   themselves  famous   in   South   A&ica,  Charles  John 
Andersson  will,  in  the  estimation  of  those  conversant  with  the 
I,  subject,  always  occupy  one  of  the  foremost  places.     Bold  and 

I  fearless,  possessed  of  that  extraordinary  patience  which  counts  for 

I     ^     so  much  in  African  travel,  one  of  the  keenest  of  explorers,  a  great 
V  hunter,  and  a  great  naturalist,  Andersson  has,  for  various  reasons, 

f!.      jiever  yet  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  British  public  as  he 
^         ought  to  have  been. 

I  In  company  with  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  who  has  long  survived 

i         him,  and  is  still  one  of  our  prominent  scientists,  G.  J.  Andersson 
I  in  1851  explored  much  of  Damaraland  and  penetrated  to  Ovampo- 

\  land,   then  an  utterly  unknown   country.     After    Galton's  de- 

parture in  1852,  Andersson  pursued  his  work  alone.  He  was  the 
^ '  first  white  man  to  reach  Lake  Ngami  from  the  West  Coast  (in 
;  1853);   he  discovered   the   Okavango   River,   and  made  many 

laborious  and  most  adventurous  journeys  in  other  regions  of  South- 
*•         West  Africa,  still  very  little  known  and  travelled  by  Europeans. 
During  these  explorations  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
^  vast  quantities  of  great  game  in  veldt  which  had  hitherto  remained 

[  undisturbed  by  the  white  man  and  his  firearms.    He  was  possessed, 

f  since  his  earliest  youth,  of  an  undying  passion  for  the  chase. 

Andersson  enjoyed  some  of  the  finest  and  most  enjoyable  sport  in 
the  world,  encountered  innumerable  adventures,  and  had  many 
hairbreadth  escapes.     A  first-rate  ornithologist,  he  made  a  splendid 
I  collection  of  birds,  and  has  enriched  the  South  African  avi-fauna 

U         by  observations  on  no  fewer  than  428  species.^ 
!  Andersson  died  at  an  early  age— in  his  forty-first  year — worn 

[  *  He  left  behind  him  materials  for  a  book  on  this  subject,  and  in  1872  Mr. 

\  J  H.  Onmey  edited  and  published  the  work,  which  is  entitled  Birdt  qf  Sifuth' 

We9t  Africa, 
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out  by  fevers,  hardships  and  anxieties,  in  the  wilderness  towards 
the  far  and  still  little  known  Gonene  fiiver. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  explorations  and  adventures  took 
place  in  regions  of  South- West  Africa  which  were  less  known  and 
appreciated  than  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  his  name  has 
been  fer  less  well  remembered,  even  by  those  interested  in  Africa, 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  Livingstone,  Speke,  Grrant,  and  other 
explorers  were  more  in  the  public  eye,  and  Andersson  himself, 
dying  and  being  buried  in  the  wilderness  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  pctssed  out  of  human  ken  and  human  sympathy.  Yet 
Charles  John  Andersson's  name  deserves  to  be  treasured  by  all 
good  Englishmen  ;  he  did  much  for  this  country  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  and  no  more  heroic  or  more  unselfish  soul  ever  yielded  up 
his  last  breath  in  Africa.  His  bones  lie  in  the  distant  desert,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  not  long  since  become  dust,  yet  his  name  and 
fame  should  be  assured  of  lasting  remembrance  in  Great  Britain's 
temple  of  explorers,  even  if  the  niche  he  occupies  be  a  retired  and 
humble  one.  Andersson  has  never  yet  received  his  due.  It  seems 
to  me  not  unprofitable  to  recall  some  of  the  achievements  and 
adventures  of  one  of  the  most  modest  and  yet  one  of  the  bravest 
of  all  African  travellers. 

C.  J.  Andersson  was  born  in  Wermeland,  Sweden,  of  mixed 
English  and  Swedish  parentage,  in  1827.  By  his  twenty-second 
year  he  had  become  already  a  keen  naturalist  and  sportsman,  and 
was  devoured  by  the  ambition  to  travel  in  Africa.  Coming  to 
England  towards  the  end  of  1849,  he  met  with  Mr.  G-alton,  then 
preparing  an  important  expedition,  and,  sailing  with  him  for 
South  Africa,  reached  Walfisch  Bay  in  June  1850.  Adventures 
are  to  the  adventurous.  Andersson  was  always  ready  to  accept 
the  highest  risks  in  search  of  sport,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  to  record  his  first  engagement  with  a  lion.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  dislodge  the  brute  from  some  dense  tamarisk 
brake,  in  which  the  timidity  of  the  Damara  and  Namaqua  natives 
lent  him  little  assistance,  Andersson  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort.  He  re-entered  the  thicket  and  suddenly  put  up, 
at  a  few  paces  distance,  a  huge  black-maned  lion.  He  fired 
a  shot  at  the  retreating  beast,  when  the  lion  at  once  turned  and, 
with  a  terrific  roar,  charged  in  his  direction.  Drawing  his  hunt- 
ing knife  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  Andersson  coolly  awaited  the 
attack.  Within  a  few  paces  the  lion  halted,  and,  crouching  as  if 
to  spring,  raised  clouds  of  dust  by  lashing  the  sand  with  its  tail. 
Just  as  the  hunter  was  about  to  fire  a  second  shot  the  savage 
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bmte  made  its  leap;  but,  miscalculating  the  distance,  passed 
clean  over  Andersson's  head  and  alighted  a  few  paces  beyond. 
Without  rising  from  his  crouching  attitude,  Andersson  swung 
round  his  rifle  and  gave  the  beast  a  good  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
which  the  bullet  completely  smashed.  Again  the  lion  turned 
and  made  its  rush ;  owing  to  ita  disabled  shoulder,  however, 
Andersson  was  enabled  to  evade  this  charge  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  the  sorely  wounded  beast  retreated  into  the  thicket,  and 
was  picked  up  dead  a  day  or  two  later. 

Having  reached  Ondonga,  the  capital  of  the  Ovampo  tribe,  in 
May  1852,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  somewhat  re- 
markable people  and  their  chief  Nangoro,  G-alton  and  Andersson 
trekked  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Ngami. 
Reaching  Tunobis,  a  permanent  fountain  in  the  Kalahari  region, 
they  found  there  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  game  that  their  party 
shot  no  fewer  than  thirty  rhinoceroses,  black  and  white,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  This  prodigious  holocaust  was  achieved 
mainly  by  night  shooting,  the  watchers  being  sheltered  in  a 
scherm  of  loose  stones,  '  a  small  circular  enclosure,  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  about  two  feet  in  height.'  One  night 
at  this  place  Andersson  himself  slew  eight  rhinoceroses  in  the 
space  of  five  hours ;  he  remarks  that  if  he  had  persevered  he 
might  have  destroyed  probably  double  the  number.  At  that  time 
the  quantities  of  game  seen  in  South  Afirica  must  have  produced 
the  impression  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible.  But  the  fact 
was  overlooked  that  these  animals,  especially  rhinoceroses  and 
elephants,  were  collected  during  the  dry  season  near  the  few 
permanent  desert  waters  from  an  immense  area  of  country.  No 
wild  animal  life  in  the  world,  however  plentiful,  could  resist  such 
slaughter,  and  rhinoceroses  have  become  extinct  in  all  these 
regions  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  past.  The  wonder  is,  indeed, 
that  they  held  out  so  long.  At  the  same  time,  as  Andersson 
points  out,  he  never  even  at  this  time  shot  wastefully ;  they  were 
supplying  a  large  number  of  natives  with  food,  and,  even  at 
Tunobis,  no  portion  of  the  flesh  remained  undevoured.  Some  of 
the  big-game  hunters  profess  to  regard  with  disfavour  night 
shooting.  Yet  Gordon  Gumming,  one  of  the  first  and  boldest 
sportsmen  of  his  time,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  practised  it 
constantly  during  his  five  years  of  life  in  savage  Africa.  Andersson 
was  enthusiastically  in  its  favour.  <  A  moonlight  ambush,'  he 
says,  *  by  a  pool  well  frequented  by  wild  animals,  is  worth  all  the 
other  modes  of  enjoying  a  gun  put  together.     In  the  first  place 
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there  is  something  mysterious  and  thrilling  in  finding  oneself  the 
secret  and  unsuspected  spectator  of  the  wild  movements,  habits 
and  propensities  of  the  denizens  of  nature's  varied  and  wonderful 
menagerie.  .  .  .  And  then  the  intense  excitement  between  each 
expected  arrival!  The  distant  footstep,  now  heard  distinctly 
rattling  over  a  rugged  surfetce,  now  gently  vibrating  on  the 
strained  ear  as  it  treads  on  softer  ground ;  it  may  be  that  of  a 
small  antelope  or  an  elephant,  of  a  wild  boar  or  rhinoceros,  of 
a  gnu  or  a  giraffe,  of  a  jackal  or  a  lion.  .  .  .  What  opportunities 
present  themselves  of  observing  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
each  species,  and  even  of  individuals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
terrible  battles  that  take  place  and  can  so  rarely  be  witnessed 
in  the  day-time.  I  have  certainly  learnt  more  of  the  untamed 
life  of  savage  beasts  in  a  single  night's  toMeau  vi/vanfU  than 
during  months  of  toilsome  wanderings  in  the  broad  light  of 
the  sun.' 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  night  shooting  is  an  easy  way  of 
slaying  wild  creatures.  It  is  a  method  that  abounds  with  risk, 
and  every  hunter  who  has  pursued  it  has  had  to  undergo  his  fill 
of  hazards  and  escapes.  Gordon  Gumming  had  round  him  one 
night  five  or  six  lions,  and  being  himself  attacked  by  a  lioness 
of  the  party,  only  saved  his  own  skin  by  shooting  her  dead. 
Andersson,  during  his  career,  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes. 
At  Tunobis  a  wounded  rhinoceros  charged  his  scherm  and 
battered  it  down,  and  the  hunter  only  escaped  the  monster's 
horn  by  throwing  himself  backwards  and  breaking  down  the 
other  side  of  his  shelter. 

One  night  at  Abeghan,  south  of  Lake  Ngami,  while  ambushed 
in  a  very  exposed  position,  he  was  approached  by  three  mighty 
bull  elephants,  which,  before  he  knew  of  their  presence,  were  well 
within  ten  yards  of  him.  Saluting  one  of  them  wifch  two  barrels 
of  his  rifle,  they  turned  and  fled,  and  a  brace  of  fine  tusks  after- 
wards rewarded  him  for  his  temporary  scare.  Once,  having 
wounded  a  huge  white  rhinoceros,  she  charged  for  the  flash  of  the 
gun,  and  actually  stood  over  the  prostrate  hunter,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  back,  without  being  aware  of  his  proximity.  The 
saliva  firom  the  great  brute's  square-lipped  mouth  actually  dripped 
upon  Andersson's  upturned  face !  He  lay  motionless  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  and  the  rhinoceros  presently  swinging  round  went  off 
at  speed. 

Andersson  was  a  very  successful  elephant  hunter,  and  had 
many  adventures  with  these  animals     While  watching  one  night 
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the  pool  at  Kobis,  another  fountain  of  the  Northern  Kalahari,  he 
heard  a  Bound  which  he  likens  to  the  passage  of  a  train  of 
artillery,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  troop  of  nineteen  of  these 
immense  mammals.  They  were  all  males.  *•  It  was  a  splendid 
sight,'  he  says,  '  to  behold  so  many  hnge  creatures  approaching 
with  firee,  sweeping,  unsuspecting,  and  stately  step.  The  some- 
what elevated  ground  whence  they  emei^ed,  together  with  the 
misty  night  air,  gave  an  increased  appearance  of  might  and 
bulkiness  to  their  naturaUy  giant  structures.  Crouching  down  as 
low  as  possible  in  the  '*  skarm,''  I  waited  with  beating  heart  and 
ready  rifle  the  approach  of  the  leading  male,  who,  unconscious  of 
peril,  was  making  straight  for  my  hiding  place.  The  position 
of  his  body  was,  however,  un&vourable  for  a  shot ;  and  knowing 
from  experience  that  I  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  more  than  a 
single  good  one,  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  fire  at  his 
shoulder.  .  .  .  This  chance  unfortunately  was  not  afforded  until 
his  enormous  bulk  towered  above  my  head.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  over 
the  "  skSrm,"  my  body  caught  his  eye,  and  before  I  could  place 
the  piece  to  my  shoulder  he  swung  himself  round,  and,  with 
trunk  elevated  and  ears  spread,  desperately  charged  me.  My 
own  life  was  in  imminent  jeopaidy;  and  seeing  that,  if  I  re- 
mained partially  erect,  he  would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his 
proboscis,  I  threw  myself  on  my  back  with  some  violence,  in 
which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the  rifle,  I  fired  upwards 
at  random  towards  his  chest,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most 
piercing  shouts  and  cries.  The  change  of  position  in  all  human 
probability  saved  my  life,  for  at  the  same  instant  the  trunk  of  the 
enraged  animal  descended  precisely  on  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
previously  encouched,  sweeping  away  the  stones  (many  of  a  large 
size)  that  formed  the  fore  part  of  my  ''  skarm,"  like  so  many 
pebbles.  In  another  moment  his  broad  forefeet  passed  directly 
over  my  fece.' 

The  troop  swerved  off  and  Andersson's  gun,  «rhich  he  had 
meanwlule  snatched  up  again,  missing  fire,  they  passed  away  into 
the  night.  The  escape  had  been  a  sufficientiy  thrilling  one,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  the  conclusion  of  the  night's  adventures. 
PreBently  there  approached  the  water  a  bulky  white  rhinoceros 
— ^nezt  to  the  elephant  the  biggest  of  all  land  mammals.  This 
Andersson  fired  at  and  hit  within  a  dozen  yards,  the  mighty  beast 
bolting  off  into  the  veldt  to  die. 

Scarcely  had  the  hunter  reloaded  his   piece   when   a  black 
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rhinoceros  cow  was  perceived  drinking  at  the  pool.  She  was  not 
in  a  favourable  position  for  a  vital  shot;  but  Andersson  fired  and 
broke  her  leg.  She  rushed  wildly  away  into  the  dim  night,  and 
Andersson  determined  to  wait  till  daylight  before  finishing  her. 
After  a  long  pause,  as  no  more  game  appeared,  the  hunter  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  in  search  of  the  white  rhinoceros.  There  is  no 
more  perilous  business  than  wandering  about  in  the  veldt  at  night, 
especially  in  a  wild  country  where  lions  and  other  dangerous  beasts 
abound.  Andersson,  however,  was  tired  of  inaction,  and,  quitting 
his  hiding  place,  presently  found  the  white  rhinoceros  lying,  as  he 
had  anticipated,  stone  dead.  '  Stone  dead,'  as  the  ancient  saying 
has  it,  *hath  no  fellow,'  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
hunter  if  the  black  rhinoceros  had  been  equally  surely  disposed 
of.  On  his  way  back  to  the  scherm  he  blundered  by  accident  right 
into  the  woimded  black  rhinoceros,  and  as  she  stood  in  a  position 
in  which  he  could  not  deal  her  a  fatal  shot,  he  took  up  a  stone  and 
hurled  it  at  her.  *  Snorting  horribly,'  he  says,  *  elevating  her  tail, 
keeping  her  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust 
with  her  feet,  she  rushed  at  me  with  fearful  fury.  I  had  only 
just  time  to  level  my  rifle  and  fire  before  she  was  upon  me ;  and 
the  next  instant,  whilst  instinctively  turning  round  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retreating,  she  laid  me  prostrate.  The  shock  was  so  violent 
as  to  send  my  rifle,  powder  flask,  and  ball  pouch,  as  also  my  cap, 
spinning  in  the  air ;  the  gun,  indeed,  as  afterwards  ascertained,  to 
a  distance  of  fully  ten  feet.  .  .  .  Having  tumbled  me  over  (in 
doing  which  her  head  and  the  forepart  of  her  body,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  charge,  were  half  buried  in  the  sand)  and  trampled 
on  me  with  great  violence ;  her  fore  quarter  passed  over  my  body. 
Struggling  for  life,  I  seized  my  opportunity ;  and  as  she  was  re- 
covering herself  for  a  renewal  of  the  charge,  I  scrambled  out  from 
between  her  hind  legs. 

'  But  the  enraged  beast  had  not  yet  done  with  me  !  Scarcely 
had  I  regained  my  feet  before  she  struck  me  down  a  second  time, 
and  with  her  horn  ripped  up  my  right  thigh  from  near  the  knee 
to  the  hip  ;  with  her  forefeet,  moreover,  she  hit  m«  a  terrific  blow 
on  the  left  shoulder  near  the  back  of  the  neck.  My  ribs  bent 
under  the  enormous  weight  and  pressure,  and  for  a  moment,  I 
must,  as  I  believe,  have  lost  consciousness.  ...  All  I  remember  is 
that  when  I  raised  my  head  I  heard  a  furious  snorting  and  plung- 
ing amongst  the  neighbouring  bushes.  .  .  .  Either  in  the  m^, 
or  owing  to  the  confusion  caused  by  her  wounds,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  me,  or  she  felt  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had  taken. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  I  escaped  with  life,  though  sadly  wounded  and 
severely  bruised,  in  which  disabled  state  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  my  "  sk&rm." '  Later  in  the  morning,  Andersson 
renewed  his  assault,  saved  the  life  of  a  native  boy  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  finish  off  the  rhinoceros,  and  finally  killed  her. 

'  I  have  since,'  he  wrote,  *•  killed  many  rhinoceroses,  as  well 
for  sport  as  food ;  but  several  weeks  elapsed  before  I  could  again 
attack  those  animals  with  any  coolness.' 

Andersson  seems  to  have  had  great  success  with  rhinoceroses 
— ^both  the  TFitr^inostor  and  Zvxjurirhmoster^^  as  the  Boers  call 
them — as,  indeed,  he  had  with  all  other  kinds  of  South  African 
game.  In  one  season  he  shot  no  fewer  than  sixty  of  these  gigantic 
beasts.  This  seems  a  terrible  slaughter,  but  Andersson  was  not 
akme  in  his  enormous  bags.  Oswell  and  Vardon,  who  hunted 
purely  for  sport  and  pleasure  in  Middle  Bechuanaland  during  the 
fcNTties,  shot  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  of  these  animals  in  a  single 
trip.  Moreover,  Andersson,  who  was  a  poor  man,  shot  to  some 
extent  for  profit,  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  expeditions. 
Ivory  was  valuable  to  him,  and  for  the  horns  and  hides  of  his 
rhinoceroses  he  could  always  obtain  hard  cash. 

Soon  after  this  rhinoceros  adventure,  Andersson,  after  great 
toil  and  privation,  reached  Lake  Ngami,  and  thereafter  explored 
the  lower  r^ons  of  the  Teoughe  Kiver,*  for  eleven  days  from  its 
junction  with  the  lake,  until,  being  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  chief  liochulatebe  from  obtaining  any  further  assistance  in 
boats,  native  paddlers,  or  a  guide,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  south- 
ward again. 

Quitting  the  lake,  he  undertook  a  most  fatiguing  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  Namaqualand  and  back  to  procure  a  waggon 
with  which  to  transport  his  ivory  and  natural  history  collection  to 
the  coast.  He  had  reached  Lake  Ngami  from  Walfisch  Bay,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  with  pack  and  riding  oxen.  During  this 
journey,  undertaken  for  the  most  part  through  burning  and  in- 
hospitable deserts,  the  traveller  had  many  adventures.  One  night 
while  watchimg  at  a  pool  of  water,  having  slain  a  white  rhinoceros, 
he  fell  asleep.  like  most  great  land  travellers  and  nearly  all 
sailors,  however,  he  slept  very  lightly,  and  retained  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  Suddenly  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  in  danger.  He  woke  to  find  the  breathing  of 
some  animal  close  to  his  &ce,  '  accompanied  by  a  purr  like  that 

I  BnTcheU's  or  the  white  rhinoceros,  and  the  common  or  black  rhinoceros. 
*  Now  better  known  as  the  Okavango. 
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of  a  cat.  I  knew,'  he  says,  '  that  only  one  animal  existed  in  these 
parts  capable  of  producing  such  a  sound,  and  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  lion  was  actually  stooping  over  me.'  It  was  a 
sufficiently  desperate  situation.  Andersson,  however,  always  had 
his  wits  about  him  in  such  emergencies.  He  stealthily  picked  up 
his  rifle,  eliciting  a  warning  growl  from  the  fierce  beast  above 
him.  Then,  getting  the  loom  of  his  adversary's  body,  he  quickly 
levelled  his  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  rocks  rang  out  with 
the  report  of  his  weapon,  mingled  with  the  enraged  roarings  of 
the  wounded  lion,  which  was  now  tearing  up  the  ground  in  its 
death  agonies. 

During  this  desert  journey  to  Grreat  Namaqualand,  Andersson 
constantly  endured  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  the  agonies  of 
thirst.  He  travelled  with  only  a  horse  and  a  native  guide ;  they 
had  few  supplies,  and  the  expedition  was  made  with  almost  every 
circumstance  of  discomfort  and  hardship.  Once  his  horse  and 
himself  went  down  together  on  a  scorching  plain,  under  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  lay  for  houra  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  and 
exhaustion.  Well  might  the  traveller  in  the  forbidding  deserts  of 
South- West  Africa  exclaim  that  to  overcome  them  it  required  *  the 
endurance  of  a  camel  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.' 

Andersson  set  eyes  on  Ngami  in  1853.     In  1854  he  visited 

Europe  and  published  his  first  work,  Lake  Ngami,  which  met 

with  much  appreciation.     In  1856  he  assumed  for  a  time  the 

managership  of  some  tentative  copper-mining  works  in   Great 

Namaqualand.  These  proving  a  fulure,  he  set  about  the  exploration 

of  the  unknown  interior,  and,  after  a  long  and  harassing  expedition, 

during  which  he  traversed  the  then  unknown  Eaoko  Veldt,'  shot 

large  quantities  of  game,  and  collected  much  ivory,  he  finally 

reached,  in  1859,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Okavango  Hiver,  his 

greatest  and  most  important  discovery.   Before  reaching  this  great 

river,  he  and  his  followers  passed  through  a  country  which  feirly 

swarmed  with  elephants.     The  whole  veldt,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  a  large  vlei  of  water,  was  literally  one  immense  network  of  their 

footprints.     At  night  their  shrill  trumpetings  constantly  started 

the  travellers  from  their  sleep.     If,  instead  of  pushing  on  with  his 

exploration,  Andersson  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  ivory 

hunting,  he  could  at  this  period  have  ensured  a  most  remunerative 

journey.   like  Livingstone,  however,  he  was  bitten  with  the  passion 

for  discovery,  and,  leaving  the  elephants,  pressed  on.     A  noble 

stream,  1,200  feet  in  breadth,  presently  rewarded  his  enthusiasm 

*  North- West  Damaraland. 
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But  he  and  his  men  were  now  too  reduced  by  fever  to  follow  up 
the  discovery  of  the  Okavango,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn  on  its 
banks,  they  were  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  indeed  for  the  discoverer. 

During  this  memorable  expedition  Andersson  enjoyed  some 
wonderful  sport  and  had  his  fill  of  adventures.  He  was  at  times 
very  successful  with  elephants.  Once  he  had  before  him  the 
strikingly  majestic  spectacle  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  great  beasts  while  drinking  by  night  at  the  water  near  which 
he  lay  concealed.  He  had  already  shot  two  of  the  mighty  pachy- 
derms from  another  troop.  *  The  moon  was  just  then  nearly  at 
its  zenith,  and  shed  a  glorious  and  dazzling  light  on  the  huge 
creatures  below.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  disturb  so  striking  a 
picture;  and  indeed,  if  I  had  been  disposed,  it  would  little 
have  availed  me,  as  the  vlei,  in  the  direction  occupied  of  the 
el^hants,  was  totally  destitute  of  cover.  So  all  I  could  do,  and 
did,  was  to  look  '6n,  sigh,  and  admire.'  However,  as  the  troop, 
having  quenched  their  thirst,  moved  away,  Andersson  went  after 
them,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  brought  down  yet  another, 
which  made  his  bag  three  for  the  night.  From  this  same  troop 
he  had  an  exceedingly  narrow  escape  for  his  life  a  few  days  later. 
Elephant  hunting  on  foot  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  ctf  sports,  and  Andersson  agrees  with  Selous  in  charac- 
terising it  as  the  most  exhausting  of  any  occupation  in  the  world. 

At  Omanbonde,  a  large  vlei,  or  temporary  sheet  of  water, 
4^  miles  in  extent,  prodigious  numbers  of  game  were  seen, 
including  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  elands,  koodoos,  gemsbuck, 
zebras,  pallahs,  lions,  and  so  forth.  Near  here  happened  a  fatal 
encounter  with  a  black  rhinoceros,  by  which  one  of  Anderson's 
Damara  servants  lost  his  life.  Andersson  had  wounded  the 
animal,  while  watching  the  water  the  night  previously.  The 
beast  rose,  as  they  approached  it  next  morning,  and  came  straight 
at  them.  All  scattered,  and,  after  a  brief  flurry,  Andersson, 
creeping  cautiously  up  to  the  monster,  which  now  stood  again, 
dropped  him  dead  in  his  tracks.  Returning  for  his  men,  he  dis- 
covered them  vehemently  discussing  some  exciting  event,  some  ' 
lamenting,  some  holding  their  sides  as  if  in  pain.  He  asked  for 
Kozengo.  *  Dead,  sir ! '  was  the  reply.  Kozengo  had,  indeed,  by 
some  extraordinary  mischance,  been  slain,  as  he  lay  crouching 
mider  the  shelter  of  a  bush,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  rhinoceros's 
fore-horn.  *  His  forehead  was  split  in  two,  .  .  .  and  part  of  the 
brains  were  mingling  with  the  dust.' 
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This  same  rhinoceros  had,  before,  being  killed,  been  attacked, 
in  it8  wounded  state,  by  a  pair  of  lions,  which,  after  a  desperate 
scuffle,  had  been  beaten  off.  No  doubt  these  camivora  had  been 
emboldened  beyond  their  wont  by  the  smell  of  blood,  as  in  the 
ordinary  way  the  lion  never  dreams  of  interfering  with  a  full- 
grown  *  rhinoster/  Andersson  mentions  this  as  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  had  ever  heard  of  lions  meddling  with  these  gigantic 
creatures. 

Here,  too,  Andersson  encountered  a  troop  of  lions  during  one 
of  his  night  watches,  and,  severely  wounding  one,  bagged  it  next 
morning,  after  an  exciting  scene  in  which  a  number  of  his  dogs 
and  about  a  hundred  Damaras  were  involved.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  linger  further  over  the 
innumerable  adventures  of  this  daring  and  stout-hearted  explorer. 
On  his  retreat  from  the  Okavango  he  encountered  innumerable 
hardships  and  many  dangers.  At  one  time,  held  fast  in  the  wil- 
derness by  an  appalling  drought  in  front  of  him,  there  seemed 
every  possibility  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  Ovampo,  who  had  a  short  time  previously 
come  to  blows  with  another  European  party.  Happily,  he  was 
rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  his  friend  and  comrade  Mr.  Frank 
Green,  another  famous  hunter  and  traveller  during  the  fifties  in 
South-West  Africa. 

Andersson  once  more  returned  for  a  brief  spell  to  civilisation, 
reached  the  Cape  in  1861,  published  his  second  book.  The 
Okavcmgo  River,  and  married  in  the  same  year,  and  thereafter 
established  himself  as  a  trader  in  the  Damara  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Damaras  were  nearly  always  at  war  with  the  quarrel- 
some and  raiding  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  as  the  latter  were 
almost  invariably  well  equipped  with  firearms  and  mounted,  the 
spear-using  Damaras,  who  boasted  few  guns,  got  the  worst  of  the 
encounters.  Andersson  sided  with  the  Damaras,  and  in  defending 
his  trading  station  at  Otjimbinque  received  a  musket-ball  which 
shattered  his  knee  and  crippled  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  Namaqua  raids  practically  destroyed  his  business  in  Southern 
Damaraland,  and,  after  another  visit  to  the  Cape,  Andersson 
determined  once  more  to  take  the  field  and  make  a  journey  of 
exploration  towards  the  Cunene  Eiver,  with  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  new  trading  station  in  that  country,  fiur  removed  from  the 
assaults  of  the  plundering  Hottentots.  He  was  now  in  but  poor 
health,  his  constitution  shattered  by  fevers,  hardships,  wounds, 
and  hard  work,  and,  although  no  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  he 
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was  bat  the  shadow  of  the  strong  and  tireless  hunter  and  explorer 
of  the  early  fifties.  He  reached  the  Conene  Hiver,  but  his  health 
had  by  this  time  become  steadily  worse.  On  his  return  journey 
he  dic^  on  July  6,  1867,  in  the  Ovampo  country,  in  the  arms  of 
his  devoted  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  a  young  Swede  named 
Axel  Ericson,  to  whom  feU  the  sad  and  pitiful  task  of  burying 
his  dead  comrade  in  that  lonely  wilderness.  Ericson  himself 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  keen  hunter  and  explorer, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  lucrative  and  famous 
trading  business  in  this  part  of  Africa,  where,  I  believe,  he  still 
survives. 

Charles  John  Andersson,  with  the  slenderest  personal  resources 
and  no  aid  from  rich  patrons  or  societies,  accomplished  much 
during  his  career  in  South-West  Africa.  Energetic,  prudent, 
unwearying,  ever  full  of  courage  and  of  hope,  a  bold  hunter  and 
a  great  naturalist,  he  deserves  to  be  £Bur  better  known  than  he  is. 
His  work  was  done  for  England,  his  books  were  published  in 
English,  and  though,  through  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  Germany 
was  suffered  in  the  year  1884  to  lay  hands  upon  the  vast  country 
which  he  did  so  much  to  open  up,  his  explorations,  his  labours, 
and  his  sacrifices  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  men  of  British 
blood. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 
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By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD. 

THE  lieutenant  of  the  guard  of  Prince  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstem 
let  his  feet  fall  heavily  on  the  hearth. 

*  Swords  are  swords,  and  women  are  women — ^but,  by  the 
fiend,  I  say  knaves  are  knaves ! '  he  growled. 

*  Ah  !  'tis  the  living  truth,  lieutenant ;  and  what  then  ? '  said 
the  quartermaster,  setting  down  his  glass. 

*  Why,  swords  are  swords,'  the  lieutenant  grumbled,  and  he 
kicked  at  the  logs ;  '  ugh !  and  cowards  are  cowards.'  He  leant 
back  and  lit  his  pipe  at  the  candle. 

*  Plague  on  it !  tell  me  a  lie  and  Til  find  an  answer,'  cried  the 
quartermaster. 

*  By  the  fiend,  yes — and  cap  it !  Bones  of  Beelzebub,  man,  if 
you  had  killed  your  wife  would  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ? ' 

*  Gott !  I  have  none,  and  save  the  trouble.  What,  I  suppose 
he  did  kill  her,  and  not  the  Frenchman  !  But,  body  o'  me,  would 
you  spare  the  man  who  took  your  place  ? ' 

The  lieutenant  firowned,  scratched  his  head,  rose  and  kicked 
his  chair  back. 

'  A  man  kills  and  says  so— and  zounds !  we  know  how  the 
land  lies.  But  a  man  kills  and  says  it  was  Jack  the  Piper,  and, 
by  Abram's  nurse,  where  are  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  Tom,'  said  the  quartermaster  placidly.  He  filled 
his  glass  again.  *  'Tis  hard  on  your  wits,  I  know.  But,  d'ye  see, 
when  a  man  plays  with  your  wife,  why,  you  stab  him  in  the  back 
if  you  can.' 

>  Copyright  1902  by  Longmans,  Green  k.  Co. 
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The  lieutenant,  walking  heavily  up  and  down,  paused  and 
scratched  his  head  again. 

'  m  not  believe  that,'  he  said  gruflBy.  The  quartermaster 
laughed.  Just  then  the  big  Swedish  captsdn  came  in.  He  flung 
his  hat  down  on  the  table,  filled  a  glass  and  emptied  it  without 
speaking. 

*  Well,  captain,  how  goes  it  ? ' 

*  Humph  !  dull  enough — and  dry  enough.'  And  he  drank  oflF 
another  glass. 

*  So  :  here  is  Tom,  will  cheer  you  up.  He's  begun  to  believe 
in  a  woman,'  and  the  quartermaster  laughed. 

*  Ah ! '  the  Swede  muttered,  and  he  looked  at  Tom  standing 
stolidly  by  the  fire.     *  Albrecht,  take  the  rounds  on  the  east  side.' 

The  quartermaster  got  up  lazilyxand  went  out,  and  the  Swede, 
wiping  his  beard,  said : 

*  Tom ! ' 
•Ay?' 

*  A  cursed  cowardly  rogue ! ' 

*  So  he  IB,'  said  Tom  gruffly. 

*  I  promised  to  bury  her  in  Solgau — ^Waldkirch.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  Tom  nodding,  'they  all  want  strange  things 
when  they're  dying.  There  was  Jacob  Allthringen  wanted  a 
bath.' 

'  Gott !  Listen  to  me,  man,'  cried  the  Swede.  *  I  promised. 
I  told  Ludwig.  He  cursed  me  for  a  meddlesome  fool ;  swore  she 
should  be  buried  here.' 

'  Well,  earth  is  earth,'  growled  Tom. 

*But  I  promised  the  girl,'  said  the  Swede.  Tom  scratched 
his  head. 

'  Foolish,'  he  grunted.  *  Umph  !  And  Ludwig  swore  at  you 
for  it  ?  He  is  cursed  free  with  his  curses.  D'ye  know  I  have  had 
near  enough  of  Ludwig  ? ' 

*  Enough  ?  Yes ! '  said  the  Swede.  *  T  promised  the  girl, 
and  by  God  I  won't  feil  her.  Will  you  help  me  take  her  back  to 
Solgau?' 

•Why  earth  is  earth,'  Tom  grumbled.  *And  what  is  it  to 
her?  She  may  as  well  try  the  ground  here— oh,  but  there's 
Ludwig.  Ludwig  would  swear  .  .  .  zounds!  yes,  let's  make 
Ludwig  swear ! ' 

The  Swede  rose  quickly. 

*  C!ome,  then,  have  my  horse  and  yours  and  a  horse  litter  out- 
side the  postern.  Say  "the  orders  of  Prince  Ludwig"  to  the 
warder.' 
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*  Orders  of  Ludwig  ? '  muttered  Tom.  *  Orders  of  Ludwig  ? ' 
and  he  chuckled.  *  Ho,  ho,  that's  a  good  joke.'  But  he  hurried 
away ;  he  knew  how  to  do  what  he  was  told. 

The  Swede  crossed  the  courtyard  to  the  bare  little  chapel 
where  Dorothea's  body  lay.  A  taper  burnt  at  head  and  foot,  and 
a  woman  watched  by  it.  She  started  at  the  heavy  clanking 
footsteps  and  came  to  meet  him. 

*  What  do  you  here  ? '  she  cried  fiercely. 

*  Orders  of  Prince  Ludwig,'  said  the  Swede. 

*  Prince  Ludwig  ! '  she  cried.  *  A  pretty  prince  !  And  what 
would  Prince  Ludwig  do  now  ? ' 

'  I  come  to  take  her  away,'  said  the  Swede,  pointing  at  the 
tapers. 

*  To  take  her  away  ?  What  devil's  work  would  he  have  with 
her  now  ? ' 

^  I  am  to  bury  her,'  said  the  Swede. 

*  Now  ?  In  the  night  ?  Alone  ?  Where,  ah,  tell  me  where  ! ' 
she  cried.  And  the  Swede,  looking  down  at  her  in  the  dim  light 
and  seeing  her  tears,  said  slowly  : 

*  You — ^you  come  from  Solgau  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  came  with  her  from  Solgau.  I  played  with  her ;  I 
was  her  maid  always.  I  came  with  her  to  this  hell.  Tell  me, 
tell  me  where  you  will  bury  her  ? ' 

'  I  shall  bury  her  at  Waldkirch  in  Solgau,'  said  the  Swede. 

'Ah!  But  that— that  is  not  Ludwig!'  she  cried.  *That 
must  be  you.'  The  Swede  nodded.  *You  will?'  she  asked 
eagerly.     *  Oh,  take  me  with  her ! '     He  paused  for  a  moment. 

*  You  are  little  enough,'  he  muttered  to  himself.  *  Come,  in 
God's  name.' 

He  took  Dorothea's  body  in  his  arms,  and,  drawing  his  cloak 
round  him,  strode  quickly  to  the  postern  gate  with  the  woman 
hunying  at  his  side. 

*  Orders  of  Prince  Ludwig,'  he  said  sharply  to  the  warder,  and 
the  warder  shook  his  head  at  the  woman. 

*  Shocking,  shocking,'  he  chuckled,  and  the  Swede  went  out 
with  the  dead  girl  in  his  arms.     He  laid  her  on  the  litter. 

*  Why,  what's  this  ? '  growled  Tom,  pointing  to  the  woman. 
'She  wanted  to   come  with  her  mistress,'  said  the  Swede 

quietly. 

*  Fools  are  fools,'  Tom  grunted. 

So  they  rode,  through  the  cold  dark  January  night,  away 
from  Lichtenstein,  bearing  one  pf  the  works  of  its  Prince. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

THE    TOTS    OF    GOD. 

TuRENNE  swung  himself  down  from  the  castle  wall  to  the  steep 
crags  below;  and  he  sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  judging  his 
distance  carefully,  without  ever  a  fall  or  a  slip.  He  never 
hurried  and  he  never  faltered.  For  a  moment  he  stood  on  a 
narrow  ledge,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  peering  through 
the  pale  sunlight  to  see  his  men.  Then  he  turned  slowly  round 
again,  with  his  face  to  the  cliff,  and  let  himself  down,  over  the 
sharp  brown  rock.  When  at  last  he  found  himself  on  smooth 
ground,  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  up  at  the  Castle  of 
Ldchtenstein  high  above  him,  and  then  walked  quickly  on  the 
way  that  his  men  had  taken. 

He  passed  by  the  place  where  he  had  met  Dorothea  in  the 
morning,  he  passed  by  the  wood  where  he  had  ridden  by  her  side, 
but  he  did  not  see  them,  did  not  think  of  them.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  little  cloud  of  dust  coming  quickly  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
his  mind  was  thinking,  not  of  Dorothea,  but  of  the  man  who  had 
killed  her. 

The  thud  of  hoo£s  came  nearer,  and  then  the  sound  broke 
up,  and  he  heard  the  clang  and  clash  of  steel;  he  could  see 
the  dancing  white  plumes,  and  then  see  the  men  rise  in  their 
stirrips  as  they  caught  sight  of  him.  Then  came  a  hoarse  order, 
'Gallop!'  and  in  another  moment  they  were  up  with  him. 
'  Halt ! '  The  hoofs  ground  into  the  dust,  and  the  men  lay  back 
in  their  saddles. 

Turenne  stopped,  looked  at  them,  and  did  not  speak. 

'Orders,  sir?'  the  lieutenant  asked;  and  Turenne  said 
Njoldly: 

•  We  march  to  join  his  Excellency  Pdre  Joseph  de  Tremblay. 
I  need  a  horse.' 

One  trooper  was  mounted  behind  another,  and,  with  Turenne 
in  his  place,  they  moved  away.  The  lieutenant,  riding  close  on 
Turenne's  right  hand,  asked : 

'  Something  happened  at  the  castle,  sir  ? '  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head  backwards.  Turenne  looked  at  him  coldly  for  a  moment 
without  speaking,  then : 

•  The  Princess  Dorothea  has  been  murdered  by  Prince  Ludwig,' 
he  said  quietly. 
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The  grizzled  old  soldier,  staring  at  Turenne's  calm  &ce, 
muttered : 

'  The  Madonna  dead ! ' 

*  Murdered!'  said  Turenne  sharply.  Jean  Armand,  still 
staring  at  him,  muttered  again : 

'  The  Madonna  dead ! ' 

For  some  time  they  rode  on  in  silence,  till  Armand  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  said : 

*  Humph !  'tis  a  pity,  sir.' 

*  Is  it  ? '  said  Turenne  coldly. 

All  through  the  short  winter  afternoon  they  rode  on,  while 
the  grey  twilight  died  in  the  west,  and  darkness  had  fidlen  thick 
before  they  came  to  the  little  village  on  the  border  where  Pdre 
Joseph  rested  on  his  way  to  Solgau. 

Turenne  came  into  the  Capuchin's  room,  and  found  him  alone, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  on  the  door. 

*  What  is  it,  Henri  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  quietly. 

*Ludwig  has  murdered  Dorothea,'  said  Turenne.  The 
Capuchin,  shifting  his  papers  on  the  table,  answered : 

*I  left  you  at  lichtenstein.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.'  And 
Turenne,  meeting  his  eyes,  began  to  tell  the  story : 

'  I  met  her  outside  Lichtenstein  this  morning ;  she  asked  me 
to  show  her  her  brother's  grave.  We  rode  back  to  the  castle 
together.  I  kissed  her  hand  when  I  held  her  stirrup.  Ludwig 
was  there,  and  began  to  abuse  her  before  the  grooms  and  the 
guard.  I  took  him  away  into  a  room  alone.  I  meant  that  he 
should  insult  me  and  be  killed.  I  made  him  draw  on  me,  and 
then  he  called  the  guard.  Dorothea  heard  the  swords  and  ran  in. 
I  dropped  my  point.  Then  Ludwig,  thrusting  at  me,  killed  her.' 
And  his  voice  was  low  and  steady.  The  monk's  lips  moved,  and 
Turenne  heard  nothing.  Through  the  silence  came  the  noise  of 
horses  stamping  in  the  street.  And  at  last  Pdre  Joseph's  eyes 
opened,  and  he  said  slowly : 

*  And  you — gave  your  word — ^to  the  Marshal  of  Solgau.' 
Turenne  drew  himself  up. 

*  I  have  not  broken  it,'  he  said  proudly.  *  Sir,  I  promised  to 
care  for  the  Princess  Dorothea  till  she  was  free  from  Ludwig — 
and  after.     I  shall  keep  my  word.'     The  monk  groaned. 

*  And  you  loved  her,  Henri  ? '  Turenne  bowed  slightly.  The 
Capuchin  beckoned  to  him,  and  when  he  came  took  his  hand. 

*  God  is  wiser,  my  son,'  he  said  slowly.  But  Turenne's  hand 
lay  in  his  cold  and  passive. 
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*  Doubtless,  God  is  very  wise,  my  fether,'  said  Turenne,  with 
a  sneer.  '  But  what  do  we  know  of  it  ?  We  are  His  toys.  If  I 
had  had  a  minute  more  Ludwig  would  have  been  dead,  and  not 
Dorothea.     But  without  doubt  God  is  wise  ! ' 

'  She  is  happy,'  said  the  monk. 

Turenne  shrugged  his  shoulders.     '  Perhaps  ! '  he  answered. 

*  There  is  no  perhaps  with  God,'  said  the  monk. 

*  We  waste  time,  my  father,'  said  Turenne.  *  Ludwig  is  still 
alive.'     The  Capuchin  shook  his  head  slowly. 

'  If  you  would  think  less  of  him,  Henri,  and  think  more  of 
her,  it  would  be  easier.'     But  Turenne's  frown  grew  darker. 

'  She  will  not  come  back,'  said  he ;  and  the  Capuchin  knew 
that  there  was  no  answer.     ^  Eh !  there  is  work  still.' 

*  There  is  work,'  said  the  Capuchin  quickly ;  *  and  there  is  a 
debt  to  Solgau.' 

'  Ay,  and  a  debt  to  lichtenstein,'  cried  Turenne. 

*  A  debt  to  Solgau,'  said  the  Capuchin  again.  Turenne  drew 
up  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

'  Solgau  ?  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  we  shall  help  that  fool  who  is 
Prince ' 

'  And — that  man — who  is  not  a  fool — ^who  is  Marshal  of  Solgau,' 
said  the  Capuchin  very  slowly.  '  He  hates  us  ;  and  he  keeps  faith 
with  us ;  and  he — ^there  is  no  heir  to  Solgau,'  he  said ;  and  he 
looked  at  Turenne. 

*  Hates  us  ? '  said  Turenne.  *  Indeed,  he  has  little  reason  to 
love  us.' 

*  And  if  he  had  a  reason  ? '  said  Pdre  Joseph ;  and  again  he 
looked  at  Turenne.     But  Turenne  shook  his  head. 

'  I  doubt  he  is  not  for  sale,'  said  Turenne. 

'  Some  men  are  not  bought  with  money,'  the  Capuchin 
answered. 

'  And  some  men  are  not  bought  at  all.' 

'  But  some  can  forget — and  change  if  there  be  cause,'  said  the 
Capuchin. 

'  I  should  think  him  less,'  said  Turenne  with  a  shrug.  '  Less — 
if  he  change.' 

*  You  would,'  the  monk  said  quietly.  *  But  we  talk  of  what 
may  be.' 

*  Ay,  and  Ludwig  presses,'  Turenne  answered. 

*  You — ^would  have  war  ? ' 

'What  have  we  gained  by  peace  with  him?'  said  Turenne 
quickly. 
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'  Yet  if  we  confess  ourselves  foes  ? '  said  the  monk,  and  he 
looked  at  Turenne. 

Stab  him  in  a  comer  as  he  stabbed  his  wife  ? '  cried  Turenne. 
*  Yet  it  might  be  surer ! ' 

*And  then — what  of  Solgau?'  said  the  monk  sharply. 
Turenne  did  not  answer.  Pdre  Joseph's  big  wrinkled  hand 
gripped  the  table  edge :  '  Solgau  has  kept  faith  with  us  when  she 
had  cause  enough  to  doubt ;  now  that  Solgau  must  ask  for  justice 
— before  God,  France  shall  stand  by  her  side ! '  He  paused  for  a 
moment.  '  I  was  going  to  Solgau  to-morrow ;  there  will  be  more 
to  say.' 

On  that  night  three  men  galloped  away  from  the  little  village 
southwards  with  one  despatch  for  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar; 
and  when  he  read  it  the  soldier  started  and  frowned,  and  then  he 
smiled  as  he  came  to  the  end.  He,  too,  did  not  love  cowards ; 
there  was  work  to  come  that  would  be  much  to  his  taste.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  meet  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein.  But  all  that 
night  Turenne  lay  sleeping  quietly,  and  his  dreams  were  of  a 
man  hanging  in  the  air  while  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne  smiled  at 
him. 

Through  the  darkness  Dorothea  was  coming  back  to  Solgau 
dead. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FRINGE  EBERHARD  IS  ABSOLVED. 


And  so  fate  played  with  Lichtenstein  and  Solgau  till  even  the 
Capuchin  wondered  at  the  ways  of  his  Grod.  Yet  he  did  not 
doubt  that  all  these  things  were  but  steps  on  one  great  staircase. 
He  could  see  the  top ;  there  was  the  gloiy  of  France  and  God  ; 
but  the  middle  was  hidden.  His  mind  went  over  again  all  that 
had  happened,  set  it  together  now  in  one  way  now  in  another, 
and  tried  to  guess  what  must  follow.  At  last  he  seemed  to  see 
the  future  more  clearly,  the  mist  gaped  a  little :  Ludwig  had  had 
his  hour,  had  done  his  work,  and  was  yet  to  have  his  pay.  Ludwig 
would  go.  The  weak  old  man  who  held  rule  in  Solgau  could  be 
only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  France.  Then  the  strength  of  the 
two  States  would  be  at  his  bidding.  So  Pdre  Joseph  made  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

For  aH  this,  his  Qod  was  something  more  than  a  man-made 
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creature  whose  divinity  was  his  approval  of  Pdre  Joseph.  If 
Ludwig  had  done  evil,  it  was  the  duty  of  men  who  had  power 
and  could  use  it  to  punish  him.  And  Pdre  Joseph  had  power. 
Nor  did  his  duty  stop  when  a  pleasant  task  was  done.  Solgau 
had  been  useful  to  him,  and  by  his  friendship,  his  alliance, 
Solgau  had  gained  only  sorrow.  It  would  be  hard  to  serve 
Solgau  and  to  serve  France  at  once,  but  he  meant  to  do  it 
because  his  God  would  have  it  done.  The  confidence  that  up- 
held him  when  even  Richelieu  lost  heart  had  nothing  in  it  of 
empty  pride,  and  the  steadCut  resolve  with  which  he  did  his 
work  did  not  come  from  carelessness  of  other  men.  If  he  dealt 
with  knaves  he  would  beat  them  with  tools  not  greatly  better 
than  theirs,  and  for  their  sufferings  he  had  no  pity  and  no 
remorse.  But  only  so  fieur  as  this  was  he  like  the  other  men  of 
his  trade.  His  cry  of  'ndsertftt  when  he  saw  the  death-warrant  of 
Prince  Maximilian  was  not  forgotten  as  soon  as  said.  Amid  the 
long  prayers  for  himself  and  France  that  he  said  kneeling  on  the 
bare  oaken  floor  of  the  village  inn  there  was  more  than  one  for 
Dorothea,  and  more  than  one  cry  for  forgiveness  because  he  had 
not  saved  her.  He  thought  his  power  great,  but  he  thought  his 
daties  great  as  well. 

Prince  Eberhard  sat  in  his  great  gilded  chair  in  the  castle 
hall.  It  was  the  day  on  which  Pdre  Joseph  had  promised  to 
come  to  talk  of  justice  for  the  death  of  Prince  Maximilian.  The 
old  man  was  pale  and  worn,  and  his  thin  hands  shook  as  they  lay 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  In  the  courtyard  the  trumpets  sounded. 
Pdre  Joseph  had  kept  his  promise. 

He  came  slowly  up  the  hall  and  stood  before  the  old  man. 
He  gave  one  look  round  the  few  who  were  in  waiting,  and  then : 

*  I  give  your  Highness  good-day ;  I  would  I  could  give  you 
good  news.' 

*Sit,  sit,  your  Excellency,'  said  Prince  Eberhard.  'There 
can  be  no  news  I  care  to  hear.  Tell  me  of  Ludwig  von 
Lichtenstein !  You  said  you  would  help— would  bring  me — 
would  give  me ^ 

*  I  have  to  tell  your  Highness  that  no  man  who  serves  me  will 
spare  Ludwig  von  lichtenstein,'  said  the  Capuchin.  <He  has 
done  more.' 

*More?'  cried  the  old  man.  'More?  Could  he  do  more? 
Ah!'  he  started  and  caught  at  his  head.  'Dorothea?  Not 
Dorothea  ?    Not— not— not ? ' 

'  The  Princess  Dorothea  has  been  murdered  by  Ludwig  von 
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lichtenstein/  said  the  Capuchin.     The  old  man,  bowing  himself, 
wrung  his  hands  and  murmured : 

*  Both,  both  !     My  maid,  my  little  maid ! ' 

All  around  him  was  rustle  and  the  rattle  of  steel  as  men 
turned  to  one  another  and  growled  out  oaths.  But  the  old  man, 
shrinking  into  his  chair,  only  murmured  to  himself : 

*  Both,  both  ! ' 

Then  the  doors  were  flung  wide,  and  up  the  middle  of  the 
hall  came  two  big  bearded  men  bearing  between  them  something 
covered  with  a  cloak.  Before  the  dais  they  set  it  down  and  one 
of  them,  pushing  his  way  up  to  Prince  Eberhard,  said : 

*  The  Princess  Dorothea  of  Solgau  was  killed  by  Prince 
Ludwig.  She  bade  me  bury  her  at  Waldkirch.  Ludwig  would 
not  let  me.  I  have  brought  her,  Prince  ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the 
cloak.  The  old  man  staggered  from  his  chair  and  drew  the 
cloak  from  her  smiling  &ce,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  her : 

'  My  maid,  my  dear  little  maid  ! '  he  cried.  '  My  dear  dead 
maid!' 

There  was  silence  all  through  the  hall ;  and  a  fiunt  ray  of  the 
wintry  sun  fell  across  the  old  man's  white  hair  and  Dorothea's 
calm,  smiling,  lovely  face.  Many  men  stood  by  who  would  have 
given  their  lives  to  save  her,  and  some  who  would  have  given  all 
they  had  for  her  love.  But  Prince  Ludwig  had  killed  her.  The 
bright  armour  of  the  Princes  of  Solgau  shone  down  upon  her 
from  the  walls ;  the  banners  they  had  borne,  the  banners  they 
had  taken  from  their  foes,  hung  over  her  head ;  all  the  tokens 
of  the  might  of  Solgau  were  around  her,  and  she  lay  in  the 
midst,  dead. 

The  old  monk  who  had  tried  his  craft  against  the  wisest  men 
of  his  time  and  won  by  it ;  who  had  pledged  his  word  for  her 
safety  to  the  Marshal  of  Solgau  ;  who  had  scorned  Ludwig  von 
Lichtenstein  for  a  knave  and  a  fool,  stood  looking  at  the  woman 
whom  his  craft  and  his  word  and  his  scorn  had  done  nothing  to 
save.     She  lay  there  murdered  by  his  foe. 

Turenne,  in  whose  care  she  had  been,  stood  by  and  saw  her 
again.  The  man  who  was  to  be  the  greatest  captain  of  his  day 
had  been  given  one  woman  to  care  for,  the  woman  whom  he 
loved.  He  saw  her  husband  kill  her.  Now  she  lay  by  him, 
dead. 

The  nobles  of  Solgau,  the  nobles  of  France  who  feared  no 
man  on  earth,  and  would  have  asked  no  better  cause  to  fight  for 
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than  this,  silently  watched  Prince  Eherhard  kneeling  while  his 
white  hair  mingled  with  the  golden  hair  of  the  dead  girl,  who 
was  still  to  him  a  maid.     They  had  not  stayed  her  death. 

Bnt  in  death  Dorothea  lay  smiling. 

And  the  old  man  knelt  by  her,  saying  nothing  now,  and  still 
the  sunlight  fell  on  them  and  crowned  her  golden  hair.  There 
was  n4)thing  that  any  man  dared  say  to  him,  nothing  that  any 
man  could  do  for  him,  and  they  knew  it  and  did  not  look  at  one 
another  ;  they  felt  that  his  daughter  was  dead. 

At  last  Pdre  Joseph  moved  slowly  to  Prince  Eberhard  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Your  Highness  is  weary,'  he  said  gently.  But  the  old  man 
did  not  move.  Pdre  Joseph  bent  down  and  looked  at  his  face  ; 
then  he  too  fell  on  his  knees  by  Prince  Eberhard  and  gently 
lifted  his  head.  With  the  old  man  in  his  arms  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  thin  wrinkled  forehead. 

*  Absolve  ur  he  said  quietly:  he  thought  Prince  Eberhard 
had  made  confession. 

Others  ran  forward  to  look;  but  the  monk  laid  Prince 
Eberhard  gently  down  by  his  daughter's  side,  and  kneeling  still 
he  murmured : 

'  VemU  8ubventv/ri  cmimae  omnea  aancti  Dei,  obviam  He 
cmgdi  Dei,  aecipite  ani/ma/m  et  perd/uciU  nimc  ad  Dommum 
ejue ; '  then  slowly  he  rose  from  his  knees. 

'  The  Prince  of  Solgau  is — happy,'  he  said ;  he  looked  round 
the  little  throng  and  saw  the-  Baron  von  Bosenberg. 

'  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Solgau !  To  any  aid  that  France  can 
give  Solgau  has  a  right,'  he  said. 

'  He  is  dead  ! '  said  the  Baron  von  Bosenberg. 

The  castle  bell  began  to  toll,  and  in  the  hall  and  the  court- 
yard little  knots  of  men  gathered,  talking  of  the  vengeance 
Solgau  must  have  upon  Ludwig  von  lichtenstein ;  and  wild 
things  were  said  and  wild  oaths  sworn  while  the  deep  boom  of 
the  bell  sounded  above  all. 

Dorothea  and  her  £&ther  were  laid  in  state  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  constable  of  the  castle  stood  by  them  on  guard ;  but  all 
alone,  in  a  bare  little  room,  the  woman  who  had  fled  from 
lichtenstein  with  the  Swede,  lay  weeping.  She  was  not  noble 
enough  to  watch  beside  a  princess. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   GLOVE   OF  LORMONT. 

PtRE  Joseph  sat  alone  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  his 
head  rested  on  his  hand  as  he  sat  looMng  into  the  fire.  Lormont 
came  in ;  but  the  monk  did  not  hear  him  and  still  sat  with  his 
lips  a  little  parted  and  his  eyes  wide  open  staring  at  the  fire. 

'I  came,  sir,  because  I  was  sent  for/  said  Lormont 
thoughtfully. 

Pdre  Joseph  turned  quickly. 

*  Yes,  sit  down,  Lormont.'  Lormont  moved  a  chair  lazily  and 
sat  in  it.     *  You  have  been  with  Turenne  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  with  the  man  who  was  Turenne,  sir,*  said  Lormont 
slowly. 

*  Did  he  speak  to  you  of  her  ? ' 

'  No ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  him,'  said  Lormont,  and  he  paused. 
*  I  am,  I  believe,  sorry  for  the  Princess  Dorothea ;  but  I  think  I 
am  more  sorry  for  Henri.  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  friend  turned 
to  a  living  sword.' 

*  He  loved  her  much,'  said  the  Capuchin. 

*  Oh,  loved  her,  yes,'  said  Lormont  quickly.  *  But  she  would 
not  have  him  be  hangman  in  his  dreams.'  The  Capuchin  nodded 
and  sighed : 

*  Yet  he  will  work,  he  will  work  very  well.' 

*  Doubtless — when  our  very  dear  friend,  Ludwig,  is  dead,'  said 
Lormont.  The  monk  did  not  answer.  *  And — ah ! — is  he  our 
very  dear  friend,  sir  ? '  he  asked.  The  monk  raised  his  eyes 
slowly. 

*  You  have  never  trusted  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein.'  Lormont 
shook  his  head  with  a  lazy  smile  : 

*Not  even  when  you  called  him  Prince  Ludwig,  sir,'  he 
answered. 

'  His  power  is  still  great,  Lormont,'  said  the  Capuchin. 

'  Indeed,  he  would  be  a  dangerous  foe,'  said  Lormont.  He  too 
could  play  this  game,  *  and  a  faithful  friend  he  has  been  to  France ' ; 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  at  P^  Joseph,  '  and  to  Solgau, 
sir,'  he  said  very  softly. 

'  You  have  studied  the  feelings  of  Solgau,  Lormont  ? '  asked 
Pdre  Joseph,  and  there  was  a  little  light  in  his  eye. 

'  It  was  my  duty,  sir,'  said  Lormont  with  a  bow. 
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'  You  have  talked  with  the  men — ah ! — and  the  women, 
Lonnont  ? ' 

*  A8  the  minister  of  France,  sir/ 

*  So  you  have  seen  much  of  the  Baron  von  Bosenberg  ? ' 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  his  sentiments,  sir.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  Capuchin.   '  Only — as  the  minister  of  France  ? 
'  I  have  learnt  from  you,  sir,  that  a  minister  has  many  duties,' 
said  Lormont  placidly. 

*  You  needed  no  instruction  in  some,  Lormont.' 

*  You  flatter  me,  sir.     Had  you  only  been  in  my  place ! ' 

and  he  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

'Could  I  have  done  more?'  said  Pdre  Joseph,  and  his  lips 
twitched. 

*  Oh,  your  will  would  have  been  no  better,  sir.  But — ^your 
experience '  and  he  looked  doubtfully  at  the  monk. 

'  So  you  would  rather  I  had  been  at  Solgau  instead  ? ' 
'  Indeed,  sir,  you  put  me  here ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  for  the 
best,'  said  Lormont,  bowing  to  hide  his  face. 

'  It  was  a  difficult  position,'  said  the  Capuchin  thoughtfully. 

*  Difficulties  grow  less  when — ^when  you  are  very  close  to  them, 
sir,'  said  Lormont.  *  You — ah,  embrace  them,  and  all  is  clear.' 
The  Capuchin  looked  at  him  quickly  for  a  moment,  then  bent  his 
head  and  smOed  behind  his  hand. 

*  And  if  France  should  embrace  lichtenstein,  what  would  they 
say  then  in  Solgau,  Lormont — the  men  and — ^the  lady  ? ' 

Lormont  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  looking  at  Pdre 
Joseph,  he  said : 

*  I  think  they  would  say  this,  sir :  France  brought  Solgau  into 
alliance  with  Lichtenstein.  France  killed  a  Prince  of  Solgau  to 
please  Ludwig,  and  let  Ludwig  kill  a  Princess.  And  they  would 
say — it  is  no  doubt  unkind  of  them,  but  they  would  say  it,  these 
hard  men  of  Solgau :  France  is  a  sham  and  a  cheat ;  let  us  give 
France  her  qidttance  and  deal  alone  with  Ludwig  von  Lichten- 
stein!' 

*  That  is  what  the  men  would  say,  Lormont — and  the  lady  ? ' 
asked  the  Capuchin.  Then  Lormont  rose,  and  drew  himself  up 
and  said,  looking  down  at  the  monk : 

*  My  lady  would  say,  sir,  what  I  say  for  her  now  :  France  has 

brought  sorrow  to  Solgau.     Ay  I  France  has  betrayed  Solgau,  and 

now  if  France  chooses  to  stand  by  a  murderer  because  it  pays  her, 

then  there  is  no  room  under  the  lilies  for  a  man  who  brings  his 

honour  with  him.' 

a  8 
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*  And  so  you  will  follow  a  girl  ? '  said  the  Capuchin. 

*  I  shall  follow  my  honour,  sir/  said  Lormont,  and  he  bowed. 

*  And  where  will  that  lead  you  ? '  the  Capuchin  asked. 

*  Not — back — to  France,  sir,'  said  Lormont,  and  his  voice  was 
unsteady.     *  I  am  sorry  you  give  me  the  choice.' 

And  Pdre  Joseph,  tapping  with  his  fingers  on  the  table  and 
looking  at  Lormont,  said  slowly  : 

*  Your  honour  will  take  you  back  to  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein 
now.' 

Then  Lormont  sighed  and  sat  down  again. 
'  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  doubtless  a  mouse ;  may  I  be  killed  and 
rest  ? '  but  the  Capuchin  went  on  without  heeding  him  : 

*  And  you  will  say  to  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein  all  that  might 
come  from  the  Lady  Amaryllis.' 

*  But  I  think  I  will  say  more,'  Lormont  murmured. 

*  You  will  renounce  alliance  with  him.' 

'  Indeed  I  think  she  would,'  Lormont  murmured. 

*  And  you  will  tell  him — but  perhaps  you  will  tell  him  enough, 
Lormont.' 

*  I  seldom  say  too  little,  sir,'  said  Lormont.  *  And  yet — ^indeed 
I  am  not  sure — but  perhaps  I  should  ask  your  pardon,'  and  he 
looked  doubtfully  at  Pdre  Joseph. 

*  You  are  too  modest,  Lormont,'  said  Pdre  Joseph,  and  he 
laughed. 

*  Now  that  is  what  my  lady  said,  sir,'  Lormont  answered. 

*  No  doubt  she  has  perceived  it,  and  yet — indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
— but  perhaps  I  should  ask  her  pardon,'  said  the  Capuchin,  looking 
up  at  the  ceiling. 

*  But  it  was  praise,  sir,'  Lormont  murmured.  *  For  if  she  can 
perceive  my  modesty  she  is  indeed  the  most  gifted  of  women.' 
He  paused  and  bowed  with  a  flourish :  *  And  so  she  is,  sir,' 
said  he. 

'  The  lady  of  the  Comte  de  Lormont  will  not  lack  praise ;  and 
she  will  not  need  it,'  said  the  Capuchin  with  a  smile.  *  Well, 
Lormont,  I  go  to  the  Baron  von  Bosenberg,  and  perhaps  I  may 
see  his  daughter.' 

'  You  are  forttmate,  sir,'  said  Lormont ;  '  and  so  am  I.  I  will 
deal  faithfully  with  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein,'  and  he  bowed  and 
went  out. 

In  the  courtyard  he  met  the  Baron  von  Rosenberg,  and  the 
Baron  nodded  and  said  : 

*  A  bad  day,  Comte  de  Lormont.' 
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Lormont  smoothing  his  moustache  answered : 

*  A  very  bad  day,  Baron,  for  Ludwig  von  Idchtenstein/  but 
the  Baron  von  Bosenberg  frowned  at  him.  *  We  have  given  you 
nothing  yet  but  losses,'  said  Lormont  quickly,  *  but  we  will  give 
you  vengeance.  I  go  to  let  Ludwig  down  one  step  nearer  hell. 
P^re  Joseph  waits  on  you.  Baron,'  and  he  bowed  and  turned  away. 
But  the  Baron  caught  his  sleeve  : 

'  What,  youll  give  him  up  ? '  he  cried. 

*  Why  the  parting  is  very  hard.  Baron  ;  Ludwig  is  so  dear  a 
friend  of  ours ;  but  France  stands  for  Solgau.'  The  Baron's 
mouth  fell  open  and  Lormont  looking  round  him  murmiu'ed : 

*  The  guard,  my  dear  lieutenant,  where  is  my  guard  ? ' 

*  Coming,  siri '  said  the  lieutenant  gruffly. 

•Coming!  coming!'  said  Lormont.  *My  friend,  we  keep 
Ludwig  waiting.' 

*  And  you  hold  by  us  ? '  said  the  Baron. 

*  Why,  we  should  prefer  it,  Baron ;  but  P^re  Joseph  is  wait- 
ing—^ah!  are  we  ready? — and  so  is  Ludwig,  Baron.  I  go  to 
make  our  adieux  to  him ' ;  he  swung  himself  to  the  saddle.  *  Will 
you — ^make  mine  ? '  he  said  more  quietly,  and  the  Baron  nodded 
and  smiled  at  him  grimly.  For  he  knew  when  a  man  was 
a  mau. 

The  Comte  de  Lormont  settled  his  cloak  carefully  round  him 
and  rode  away.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  he  called  the 
lieutenant  to  his  side. 

*  Ah  !  this  is  a  day's  march,  lieutenant  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.  Be  a  long  day  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  lieutenant 
gruffly,  and  he  looked  at  Lormont  with  a  fatherly  smile.  Lormont 
sighed. 

*  Will  it,  my  friend  ?    Let  us  go  a  little  faster,'  he  said. 
And  they  pushed  on  and  on  till  the  tough  old  troopers  looked 

with  much  respect  at  the  gay  slim  figure  riding  easily  beside 
them.  The  Comte  de  Lormont  was  lazy  when  there  was  time  for 
laziness. 

*  Do  it  well,  sir,'  said  the  lieutenant,  towards  afternoon. 

'  And,  indeed,  my  dear  lieutenant,  I  intend  to  do  it  well,'  said 
Lormont,  and  the  lieutenant  chuckled. 

'  Horses  are  rather  tired,  sir,'  he  said  in  a  few  moments. 

'  And,  indeed,  so  shall  I  be,'  said  Lormont. 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  try  to  follow  us,  sir  ? ' 

'  My  very  dear  friend,  are  you  afraid  of  Ludwig  von  Lichten- 
stein  ? '  said  Lormont  quietly.     The  lieutenant  swore.     *  Be  calm, 
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my  friend/  said  Lormont,  patting  his  shoulder ;  *  you  will  be  quite 
safe — you  are  neither  a  boy  nor  a  woman.' 

*  Hein !  you  do  talk,  sir,  you  do  talk  ! '  growled  the  lieutenant 
with  another  chuckle  as  the  joke  came  to  him  slowly. 

*  So  they  tell  me,'  said  Lormont  thoughtfully.  *  I  believe  it  is 
habit.'  But  this  was  beyond  the  lieutenant,  and  Lormont  sighed 
and  looked  at  his  muddy  boots. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  short  January  afternoon  when  they 
came  to  the  Castle  of  Lichtenstein  ;  Lormont  halted  his  men  a 
little  way  from  the  walls  and  said  : 

*  Now,  lieutenant,  if  you  will  go  nearer  and  inform  that  worthy 
man  who  is  waving  two  very  long  arms  at  us  so  frantically — ah  !^ — 
inform  him  that  the  Comte  de  Lormont  has  a  message  from  Pdre 
Joseph  de  Tremblay  for  His  Satanic  Highness  Prince  Ludwig,  I 
shall  be  infinitely  obliged.'  The  lieutenant  saluted  and  turned  his 
horse.     *  Ah  !  lieutenant — His  Serene  Highness ! '  said  Lormont. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lieutenant  came  back. 

*  He  says  Ludwig  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  audience  hall,  sir.' 

*  Ah !  that  is  unworthy  of  Ludwig,'  said  liOrmont  slowly.  The 
Spider's  game  is  so  venerable.  Also  I  do  not  climb  as  well  as 
Henri.  Lieutenant,  will  you  tell  our  friend  of  the  arms  that  the 
Comte  de  Lormont  being — ah !  yes — being  far  too  foully  clad  to 
appear  in  the  audience  hall  would  hold  himself  deeper  in  Prince 
Ludwig's  debt  if  Prince  Ludwig  would  talk  with  him  from  the 
drawbridge.' 

*  Well,  but — but  he'll  think  you  a  fool,  sir.' 

*  Precisely,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Lormont. 

Ludwig  came  out  at  last  on  to  the  drawbridge  with  his  guards 
about  him,  and  Lormont  galloped  up  alone  to  meet  him. 

*  Ah,  my  dear  Comte,'  cried  Ludwig  with  a  smile.  *  You  do 
your  dress  dishonour.  And  in  any  dress  you  would  be  welcome  at 
Lichtenstein.'     Lormont  bowed. 

*  But  a  guest  at  Lichtenstein  must  be  careful  of  himself,' 
said  he. 

*  My  dear  Comte,  we  do  not  care  for  dress ;  my  guests  are 
guests  in  rags  or  in  velvet.' 

*  In  life  and  in  death,'  murmured  Lormont.     Ludwig  started. 

*  And  I  have  much  to  say  that  I  would  have  you  tell  Pdre 
Joseph.     How  is  my  dear  father  ? '     Lormont  shook  his  head. 

*  Fools  trouble  him,'  said  he. 

'  Ah !  he  is  failing  ? '  cried  Ludwig  and  his  face  was  more 
solemn  than  his  voice. 
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'  He  lives  only  to  take  away  their  trouble  from  lichtenstein 
and  Solgao,'  said  Lormont  slowly.     Ludwig  frowned. 

'  And  you  had  a  message  for  me,  my  dear  Comte  ? '  he  asked 
eagerly. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  Lormont.  *  I  am  to  thank  you  for  your  good- 
ness in  preserving  for  your  own  use  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de 
Turenne.'  Ludwig  started,  changed  colour,  tried  to  speak  and 
stammered. 

*  The — the — the — '  and  Lormont  laughed.  *  The  Vicomte 
de  Turenne  is  my  bitterest  enemy ;  he  has  killed  my  wife.' 

^  And  some  of  that  is  really  true,'  murmured  Lormont. 

*  He  killed  my  wife,  sir ! '  cried  Ludwig  stamping  his  foot. 
^  Beyond  doubt  it  was  a  kindness  to  her,'  said  Lormont. 

*  I  ask  justice  of  France  on  the  murderer,'  cried  Ludwig. 

*  Before  God,  you  shall  have  it ! '  said  Lormont  very  quietly. 
*You    have    only  heard    the  tale  of  the  murderer,'   cried 

Ludwig. 

'  And  the  tale  of  the  murdered,'  said  Lormont. 

'  By  (jod !  I  accuse  him,  Henri  de  Turenne,  of  murder  in  my 
own  castle.     I  would  have  you  tell  that  to  Pdre  Joseph.' 

.  '  She  accused  you,'  said  Lormont ;  and  when  Ludwig  did  not 
answer  at  once  he  went  on:  'But  doubtless  she  was  wrong. 
What  greater  folly  could  be  than  for  her  husband  to  murder  the 
heiress  of  Solgau  ?  The  heir — oh,  that  we  understood — though 
the  way  was  the  way  of  a  fool — but  the  heiress  when  she  was  his 
own  wife ! — Why  that  would  be  the  work  of  the  longest-eared  ass 
in  Europe.     Oh,  doubtless  she  was  wrong ! ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Ludwig,  with  a  very  white  face  and  his  voice 
quavering.  *  It  could  not  have  been  I ;  and  so — and  so— I  would 
have  you  ask  Pdre  Joseph  for  justice  on  Henri  de  Turenne.' 

*  The  Vicomte  de  Turenne  is  anxious  to  meet  you  face  to  face,' 
said  Lormont  thoughtfully.  *  And  why — if  you  are  anxious  to 
meet  him — indeed  we  shall  all  be  pleased.' 

*  To  meet  me — ^how  ? '  cried  Ludwig. 

*  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  object,'  said  Lormont.  *  The 
Vicomte  de  Turenne  has  a  long  arm,  and  swords  are  sharp,  and 
breasts  are  soft,  are  they  not  ? ' 

*  I  ask  for  justice,'  cried  Ludwig.  *  Will  France  do  justice  for 
me  on  Henri  de  Turenne  ? ' 

*  The  Vicomte  de  Turenne  was  giving  you  justice,  and  I  have 
heard  that  you  did  not  like  it ;  and  France — oh,  France  will  give 
you  justice  yet !  *  , 
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Then  Lndwig,  starting  back,  cried : 

*  Was  this  your  message  ? '  And  Lormont,  sneering  at  him, 
said  quickly : 

*  Be  patient,  be  patient ;  since  you  have  proved  so  well  that 
only  a  clumsy  fool  would  rob  himself  of  what  he  had  done  murder 
to  win — and  we  know  that  only  a  knave  would  murder  his  wife, 
and  only  a  coward  refuses  to  fight — then  I  bid  you  adieu,  for  you 
are  the  wickedest  fool  and  the  stupidest  knave  that  ever  came  out 
of  hell !  *  He  reined  his  horse  quickly  back  from  the  drawbridge, 
and  Ludwig,  white  with  passion,  screamed : 

*  Go,  you  scoundrel,  go ! '  Lormont,  sitting  easily  with  his 
hand  on  his  hip,  went  quietly  on  : 

*  For  France,  I  say ;  you  are  no  ally  of  hers,  and  the  devil 

give  you  heart  to  fight  her  !     And  for  myself ^his  right  hand 

came  suddenly  out  firom  his  cloak,  and  he  dashed  a  glove  in  Prince 
Ludwig's  face.     *  Take  heart,  take  heart ;  pick  it  up,  coward ! ' 

But  Ludwig,  staggering  back  a  step,  cried  to  the  guard  : 

*  Fire,  curse  you  ! ' 

*  A  fool's  fools ! '  cried  Lormont,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to 
them  ;  and  he  turned  and  galloped  down  the  hill  with  the  bullets 
singing  about  him. 

With  an  angry  shout  his  guard  spurred  forward  to  meet  him, 
spreading  wide  to  cover  him  from  the  musketeers  on  the  draw- 
bridge. Lormont,  with  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  checked  his 
horse. 

'  Turn ! '  he  cried.  '  Let  us  give  him  no  more  murders  to  boast 
of.'  And  the  troopers,  with  oaths  and  venomous  looks  at  the  castle, 
formed  again  and  followed  him.  The  lieutenant,  riding  up, 
growled  angrily : 

'Hit,  sir?' 

*  Why  I  believe  I  am,'  said  Lormont,  looking  down  at  his  left 
arm.     He  sighed. 

'  Bad,  sir  ? '  asked  the  lieutenant  anxiously.  Lormont  sighed 
again. 

*  And  it  was  a  very  pretty  glove,'  said  he. 

'  Better  let  me  look,  sir,'  said  the  lieutenant.  Lormont 
stopped  and  held  out  his  arm,  and  while  the  lieutenant  pushed 
back  the  sleeve  and  bound  up  the  wound,  Lormont  drew  off  the 
left  glove  carefully  and  looked  at  it,  turning  it  over  in  his  hand. 

'  She  has  charming  taste,'  he  murmured,  and  sighed  again. 

(To  &0  c<miwvusd^ 
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LAST  month  I  reported  the  results  of  research  in  sixpenny 
novels,  old  and  new,  charging  heavily  against  the  claims  of 
The  Womcm  in  White  to  be  reckoned  as  a  really  good  police 
romance.  It  had  a  rival  in  Lady  AucUet/a  Secret,  by  Miss 
Braddon,  who  speaks  with  generosity  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  a 
master  in  her  fascinating  art.  In  my  salad  days  these  tales,  and 
others  like  them,  were  assailed  by  critics,  and  the  Quwrterly 
Review  devoted  an  article  to  the  theme.  A  long  age  has  passed, 
but  Lady  Audley's  Secret  can  still  beguile  a  weary  journey  by  the 
steamers  of  the  West  Highland  coast.  The  artist  who  decorates 
the  cover  had  not,  perhaps,  read  the  book  very  attentively: 
art  seldom  pays  that  compliment  to  literature.  The  date  of  the 
romantic  events  is  about  1856-1862.  At  that  period  Lady 
Audley  could  not  have  worn  the  toqv^,  the  monumental  bust,  and 
the  exiguous  waist  with  which  the  artist  has  endowed  her.  Her 
husband,  again,  is  in  a  velvet  coat  and  tight  leggings,  as  if  he 
had  been  riding  in  a  costimie  d  son  devie.  Now,  he  had  really 
been  fishing  for  trout,  in  September,  with  bait  and  a  float.  How 
miscreants  who  fish  for  trout  with  bait  and  a  float  really  dress  I 
do  not  know,  but  perhaps  not  in  leggings  and  velvet  coats.  Miss 
Braddon  is  responsible  for  the  manner  of  the  angling,  but  not  for 
the  raiment  of  the  sportsman.  Again,  Lady  Audley,  a  fidry-like 
little  beauty,  did  not  push  her  husband  down  a  well,  as  in  the 
artist's  design  :  she  had  not  the  physical  means.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  wooden  cylinder  of  a  windlass  which  crossed  the  opening  of 
the  well  (and  how  he  did  that  is  a  puzzle),  when  the  lady  drew  out 
the  iron  spindle,  and,  of  course,  down  went  the  husband.  This 
device  the  artist  has  egregiously  neglected.  Of  all  surprises  the 
reappearance  of  the  husband  is  the  greatest.  He  was  not  killed, 
but  with  a  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated  shoulder  he  climbed  up 
out  of  the  well. 
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This  is  a  daring  imagination,  worthy  of  Mr.  George  GriflSth, 

whose  sixpenny  romance,  The  Oold  Finder ^  I  can  conscientiously 

recommend.     The  hero  is  a  modem  pirate,  with  a  yacht  that  can 

steam  thirty-five   knots   an  hour,   and  mounts  dynamite   guns. 

'  Business  is  business,'  he  remarks,  and  he  not  only  massacres 

some  3,000  seamen  and  voyagers,  as  I  reckon,  but  ties  up  his  foe 

to  a  rock  in  Trinidad,  to  be  devoured  by  those  land  crabs  which 

Mr.  Knight  introduced,  and  which  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Rider 

Haggard  conveyed  into  their  romances.     The  hero  is  certainly 

Hhe  mildest-mannered  man   who  ever  scuttled   ship  or  cut  a 

throat,'  and  the  lady  villains  have  much  dignity  and  reiUnue. 

The  whole  eflfect  is  finely  comic :  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Grundy  are 

treated  with  all  deference ;  as  the  hero  observes,  there  are  *  no 

irregularities  on  board  the  Mi/nnekaha'  and  the  most  culpable 

characters  always  get  married,  even  if  they  make  the  parson  walk 

the   plank  after  the  wedding  breakfEtst.      'The   pirate  business 

ought  to  be  respectable ' — and  is.     Whether  the  readers  find  out 

that  the  author  is  laughing  at  them  is  their  afiair,  but  we  are 

promised  a  sequel  to  the  enchanting  narrative  of  the  '  Gold  Magnet,' 

which  points  automatically  to  buried  treasure,  and  is  now  in  the 

hands  of  persons  of  probity,  the  possessors  of  an  excellent  yacht, 

steel-plated,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.     People  who  like  their 

novels  strong^  as  Thackeray  did,  will  find  much  pleasure  in  the 

work  of  Mr.  Griffith,  an  author  whose   works   I   had   hitherto 

neglected.     In  a  sixpenny  '  Academy  of  Letters '  he  ought  to  hold 

a  very  conspicuous  place. 

«     • 
• 

The  success  of  the  sixpenny  novelist  depends  much  on  the 
artist  who  designs  the  cover.  For  example,  on  a  work  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  we  see,  on  the  cover,  a  man  firing  a  revolver  at 
another  man  in  evening  dress,  in  the  open  air.  At  the  shooter's 
feet  is  a  lady  lying  flat,  apparently  dead ;  the  man  fires  from  her 
as  a  bowler  bowls  from  a  crease,  while  just  in  front  of  the  hero, 
who  is  being  shot  at,  stands  another  lady  in  an  attitude  of  excite- 
ment. The  whole  suggests  some  new  kind  of  duel,  and  the 
hesitating  purchaser  cannot  but  pay  his  sixpence,  out  of  sheer 
curiosity  as  to  how  the  duel  is  managed,  and  as  to  what  the  ladies 
have  to  make  in  the  matter.  But  the  end  hardly  justifies  the 
proceedings ;  the  tale  is  not  Mr.  Hope's  masterpiece. 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Horace  Hatchinson,  or  some  other  philosopher  of 
dreams,  can  tell  whether  it  is  usual  for  a  member  of  one  sex  to 
dream  that  he,  or  she,  belongs  to  the  other  ?  A  lady  tells  me 
that  she  dreamed  she  was  a  man  and  a  soldier,  engaged  in  a 
rraoarkable  war.  The  Achseans,  Homer's  heroes — Ajax,  Ulysses, 
Agamemnon  and  the  rest — had  invaded  our  island,  armed  with  all 
modem  appliances,  and  my  informant  was,  with  our  troops,  driven 
into  a  comer  of  Northumberland.  She  was  engaged  to  a  lovely 
brown-eyed  girl  named  Violet,  and  there  was  a  Greek  spy  (Sinon, 
perhaps)  whom  she  pursued  into  the  British  Museimi,  and  killed 
there  with  one  of  the  stone-headed  axes  in  the  anthropological 
collection,  dropping  on  him  through  the  skylight  over  the  Assyrian 
department  downstairs.  The  dream,  in  short,  was  most  romantic 
and  exciting,  but  did  not  reveal  what  became  of  Violet;  the 
dreamer,  however,  received,  I  think,  three  Victoria  Crosses  for 
her  (or  his)  valour  in  the  skirmish  of  the  British  Museum.  I  do 
not  remember  any  other  vision  in  which  the  dreamer  migrated 
into  the  opposite  sex. 

•••   • 

The  salmon,  at  this  moment,  stands  low  in  my  esteem.  On 
the  west  coast,  in  the  Highlands,  I  find  him  present  in  great 
numbers,  but  much  demoralised,  black,  red,  and  yellow,  and  inso- 
lently bounding  out  of  the  stream  between  the  angler  and  his  fly, 
while  absolutely  declining  to  take  the  fly  itself.  One,  yesterday, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  take  a  small  trout  fly  on  a  very  fine  and 
much-worn  trout  cast  which  I  was  using,  and,  after  bouncing 
about  in  a  strong  stream  of  the  Awe,  naturally  broke  the  cast, 
adding  injury  to  previous  insult.  The  fish,  apparently,  only  take 
when  the  finest  trout  tackle  is  used,  and,  of  course,  break  that.  It 
seems  that,  as  the  west  coast  has  long  been  almost  rainless,  the 
fish  get  demoralised  and  dirty  in  the  long,  brackish  sea-lochs, 
waiting  for  a  flood.  In  certain  places  they  used  to  be  netted  in 
thousands,  and  the  nets  have  been  removed  in  the  interests  of 
anglers.  The  results  are  that  thousands  of  good  fish  are  lost  to 
the  food  supply,  while  only  a  score  or  two  of  red  and  black  salmon 
are  taken  by  the  rod.  This  I  must  report  in  common  honesty, 
for  no  angler  likes  to  say  a  good  word  for  nets.  But,  in  the 
regions  to  which  I  refer,  the  nets,  discreetly  used,  do  no  harm, 
iKit  rather  good — at  all  events  in  spateless  seasons.  Grouse  are  all 
the  better  for  a  certain  amount  of  shooting,  and  these  salmon 
would  profit  by  a  certain  amount  of  netting. 
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Archseologic  readers  may  remember  the  curious  discoveries,  by 
Mr.  Donnelly,  of  a  site  on  land,  a  hill  fort,  at  Dunbuie,  and  of 
another  in  tidal  water  at  Dumbuck,  near  Dumbarton.  In  both 
were  found  unfamiliar  objects,  unknown  to  antiquaries,  and 
stone  amulets  marked  with  concentric  circles  and  other  archaic 
patterns,  and  rude  faces  incised  on  slate.  Our  chief  authority, 
Dr.  Munro,  declined  to  regard  these  things  as  of  authentic 
antiquity.  Somehow  or  other,  by  somebody  or  other,  recently, 
they  had  been  *  faked,'  by  way  of  a  joke  probably.  Though  no 
authority  at  all,  1  ventured  to  uphold  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
objects,  of  which  some  were  analogous  to  sacred  stones  still  used 
in  Central  Australia,  and  figured  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  in 
a  book  not  published  when  Mr.  Donnelly  made  his  finds  at  Dum- 
buck. I  now  hear  from  Mr.  Donnelly  that  Mr.  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  is 
working  with  a  competent  staiOF  at  another  crannog,  or  pile  build- 
ing, discovered  by  him,  within  sight  of  Dumbuck,  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Clyde.  A  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society 
superintends  the  proceedings,  and  the  trouvaillea  answer  in  char- 
acter to  the  disputed  obje(?ts  at  Dumbuck.  Mr.  Donnelly  encloses 
a  rubbing  of  one  of  the  strange  masks  or  grotesque  faces  on 
cannel  coal,  and  a  sketch  of  a  comb  with  the  archaic  decorative 
marks,  also  one  of  a  small  perforated  slab  of  cannel  coal  bearing 
a  decoration  familiar  on  our  large  'cup  and  ring'  stones, 
perforated  for  suspension,  probably  as  an  amulet  or  Australian 
churmga.  On  the  same  new  site  was  found  a  bronze  Celtic  brooch 
of  the  familiar  pattern,  whether  a  trace  of  more  recent  occupancy 
or  a  proof  that  the  people  of  the  bronze  age  still  executed  the 
strange  stone  masks,  and  used  stone  amulets  (as  people  still  do  in 
Lincolnshire),  I  have  no  mean-*  of  knowing.  In  any  case  the 
authenticity  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  earlier  discoveries  appears  to  be 
corroborated,  for  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  some  wag  goes 
about  sowing  grotesques  and  sham  stone  amulets  up  and  down  the 
Clyde.  Mr.  Bruce's  crannog  or  pile  building  appears  to  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  that  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  near  the 
Ferry  Inn.  Certain  rocks  on  the  Dumbuck  side  bear  archaic 
decorations  of  the  same  type  as  those  on  the  small  amulets  of 
stone  found  in  both  pile  buildings  and  in  the  hill  fort  of  Dunbuie. 
Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Bruce  appear  to  have  struck  on  the  remains 
of  an  early  Clyde  school  of  artists ;  how  early  one  cannot  as  yet 
determine,  nor  do  we  know  whether  they  alone  in  Scotland 
executed  their  very  rude  and  odd  objects  of  art.  When  the  first 
examples  of  these  were  unearthed  and  fluttered  the  antiquaries. 
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Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  judiciously  said  that  nothing  should  be  re- 
jected because  it  was  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  ;  the  things 
must  be  *  filed  for  reference '  to  future  discoveries.  For  my  part, 
I  staked  my  money  on  the  fact  that  the  oddities  were  genuine 
and  antique,  and  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence  that  the  new 
trauvailUa  will  corroborate  my  audacious  opinion,  and  will  help  to 
remove  the  earlier  finds  from  the  category  of  *  Bil  Stumps  his 
mark,'  and  the  A.DX.L.  of  the  Antiquary.  However,  criticism 
from  experts  is  respectfully  awaited. 

The  regretted  death  of  M.  Zola  reminds  me  that  I  have  long 
owed  him  an  apology.     When  he  rushed  into  the  afiair  of  Captain 

Dreyfus  I  thought  *  How  sorry  Mr. '  (a  renowned  English 

novelist)  '  must  be  that  he  did  not  think  of  doing  that ! '  But 
M.  Zola  was  in  earnest ;  he  was  not  thinking  of  an  advertisement 
for  his  novels  ;  he  suffered  much  in  an  unpopular  cause,  and  was 
true — ^in  a  rather  Hugoesque  manner  perhaps — ^to  his  convictions. 
He  was  an  honest  man.  What  made  one  hesitate  was  that  evil 
element  of  the  character  of  Swift  in  his  nature :  his  insistence, 
his  diffiiseness  on  all  things  frx>m  which  civilisation  has  taught 
UB  to  turn  away  our  eyes — and  noses,  except  when  science  compels 
qualified  people  to  observe  them.  But  novels  are  not  scientific 
works  ;  they  are  not  undertaken  in  the  chill,  austere  temper  of 
serious  books  on  morbid  pathology,  books  steriUsed  and  deodorised. 
The  novels  of  M.  Zola  were  not  deodorised,  they  rather  gloried  in 
exhibiting,  to  men,  women,  and  children,  the  horrors  of  the  dis- 
secting room  and  the  laboratory.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
to  debased  tastes  this  proved  an  attraction,  a  great  additional 
charm.  It  is  right,  in  view  of  M.  Zola's  self-sacrifice  to  what  he 
deemed  a  righteous  cause,  to  suppose  that  M.  Zola  did  not  reckon 
on  this  result,  but  erroneously  deemed  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  moral  mission.  Novelists  ought  to  have  no  concern  with 
great  moral  missions,  and  M.  Zola's  crusade,  as  far  as  morality 
goes,  was  probably  a  failure.  You  cannot  improve  people  by  tales 
'  with  a  purpose '  which  only  delight  the  prurient  and  disgust  the 
person  of  elegant  culture.  However,  let  us  admit  that  this  great 
moralist's  intentions  were  excellent.  This  realist,  I  think,  was  by 
nature  a  rolnanticist ;  witness  La  Fcuwte  de  CAbbS  Mowret,  with  its 
earthly  paradise.  M.  Zola  saw  everything  too  big,  as  Hugo  did  in 
another  way.  He  believed  in  the  popular  science  about  heredity, 
and  enslaved  to  his  belief  the  colossal  narrative  of  the  Rougon- 
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Macquart.  Like  Balzac  and  Thackeray,  he  carried  his  characters 
through  the  long  (rpapU  of  his  central  works  ;  to  understand  one 
you  must  read  cdl  of  them — '  a  thing  imagination  boggles  at.'  He 
was  a  kind  of  Hugo,  this  realist,  without  the  poetry  of  the  great 
earlier  genius,  and  with  that  luckless  Swiftian  element.  We  know 
that  a  train-load  of  sick  folk  on  the  way  to  Lourdes  must  affect 
the  senses  disagreeably.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  count  and 
describe  as  many  several  stenches  as  Coleridge  enumerated  at 
Ck)logne,  but  to  do  so  is  M.  2k)la's  manner.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  manner  and  his  '  documents '  were  a  great  dis- 
covery ;  the  whole  method  was  a  blunder  in  art,  but  behind  it  was 
the  kind  of  genius  which  takes  endless  trouble.  Do  you  imagine 
that  Shakespeare  kept  multitudes  of  notebooks,  and  worked  from 
them  d  la  Zola  ? 

• 

We  have  two  new  books  of  burlesques  on  contemporary 
novelists,  one  by  the  late  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  one  by  Mr.  Owen  Seaman. 
Neither  is  veiy  amusing ;  one  might  as  well  read  the  novelists, 
for  the  sake  of  humorous  surprises,  as  their  parodists.  It  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  copy  a  few  catch  words  or  mannerisms  of  an 
author,  or  to  follow  pretty  closely  on  the  lines  of  one  of  his 
romances.  Something  unlike  that  simple  method  is  found  in 
Thackeray's  burlesques  and  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  earlier  *  Condensed 
Novels.'  But  perhaps  these  new  parodies  are  tedious  because 
tediousness,  verbosity,  preciousness  of  style,  and  affectation  mark 
so  many  of  the  writers  who  are  parodied.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do 
not  willingly  read  the  most  of  Mr.  Seaman's  originals.  He  has 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  models,  mainly  novelists.  Of  the 
novelists  at  least  thirteen  bore  me  very  much  when  they  them- 
selves hold  the  pen.  Some  write  inflated,  ignorant  fustian,  some 
prose  in  a  style  of  terribly  self-conscious  culture,  one  or  two  are 
flippant  in  bad  taste,  many  sin  in  the  worst  way  by  trying  to 
write  too  well,  and  by  *  havering '  over  puny  psychological  details, 
while  others  are  always  straining  to  say  smart  things.  Not  much 
diversion  can  be  got  out  of  Mr.  Seaman's  effort  to  exaggerate 
manner  and  matter  which  themselves  are  exaggerated  in  one 
vicious  sort  or  another.  The  novelists  whom  Thackeray  parodied 
(he  thought  George  de  Barnwell  his  best  thing)  were  not 
novelists  like  Mr.  Seaman's  victims.  Entertaining  themselves, 
they  offered  entertaining  matter  for  parody.  Mr.  Seaman 
succeeds  best,  perhaps,  with  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  and  that  may 
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be  just  becanse  Mr.  Hewlett  is  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
authors  whom  he  imitates.  Mr.  Meredith  I  do  not  reckon, 
because  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  parody  of  Mr.  Meredith. 
Marked  as  is  his  manner,  nobody  can  quite  catch  it,  for  purposes 
of  mockery,  and  the  things  nearest  to  good  parody  of  him  are 
executed  by  his  conscious  or  unconscious  imitators,  as  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  Prince  Otto,  and  many  others.  There  is  a  huge 
mass  of  *  culture '  in  Mr.  Seaman's  Borrowed  Pl/wmea,  and  it  does 
not  exhilarate.  So  many  of  his  models  endeavour  to  say  things 
like  '  the  vital  movement  of  grass  is  toward  reticence  rather  than 
greenness.'  He  who  adores  Bavius  may  admire  Msevius :  Mr. 
Seaman's  parodies  are  the  Msevius  to  the  Bavius  of  many  of  his 
dismal  originals.  Perhaps  that  is  not  his  fault ;  but  only  good 
things,  as  a  rule,  furnish  matter  for  good  parodies,  and  the 
majority  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Seaman  imitates — one  can 
hardly  say  burlesques — are  not  good.  Or  the  fieiult  is  with  the 
present  writer,  whose  private  lack  of  taste  leads  him  to  avoid  the 
books  of  so  many  of  Mr.  Seaman's  models. 


Here,  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  police  courts,  is  a  marriage 
problem  as  complicated  as  the  bigamies  of  Colonel  Altamont  in 
Pendennie.  A,  a  female,  was  married  to  Mr.  Smith.  He 
deserted  A,  and  A,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  married  B. 
B  deserted  A,  who  took  legal  proceedings,  but  B,  finding  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  alive,  prosecuted  A  for  bigamy ;  Mr.  Smith  himself 
was  present  at  the  trial.  The  case  was  dropped,  but  it  came  to 
light  that  Mr.  Smith  was  already  a  married  man  when  he  wedded 
A.  Thus  A  was  B's  legal  wife.  Not  knowing  thaty  B  married  C, 
and  whose  wife  then  is  A  ?  Still  the  wife  of  B,  I  presume.  Such 
is  the  modem  *Bovers,  or  the  Double,'  nay,  the  Quadruple, 
arrangement. 

• 

Here  is  a  strange  piece  of  modernity.  A  provincial  newspaper 
advertises  a  visit  from  a  converted  sinner,  now  a  holy  and  edifying 
man.  He  is  '  Sleng,  the  greatest  burglar  of  modern  times,  and 
champion  of  the  late  Charles  Peace.  .  .  .  Long  Sleng  has  spent 
eighteen  years  in  prison  life,  and  has  170  lash  marks  and  twelve 
stabs  on  his  body.  To  hear  this  modem  trophy  of  Grod's  grace 
is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.'  Somehow  Mr.  Sleng  reminds  me 
of  a  novel  with   a  moral   purpose,  by  M.  Zola.     He  is  not  a 
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pleasing  object  of  coBtemplation,  but  his  intentions,  doubtless, 
are  excellent.  He  presents  an  awful  example  of  what  to  avoid, 
and  is  modem  to  the  tips  of  his  finger-nails.  What  chance  have 
the  respectable  clergy  against  this  evangelist,  this  case  of  grace 
abounding,  this  converted  Mr.  Badman  ? 


The  events  of  recent  years  invite  one  to  ask,  Are  not  our 
Q-enerals  rather  too  old  ?  At  Austerlitz  Napoleon  said,  '  One  is 
not  always  fit  for  war ;  I  shall  be  good  for  six  years  longer,  after 
which  I  must  lie  by.'  I  have  no  book  of  reference,  but  at 
Austerlitz  Napoleon  can  hardly  have  been  much  over  forty. 
About  six  years  later  he  made  his  march  to  Moscow.  In  that 
affiiir,  if  we  believe  S^gur,  there  was  hardly  a  blunder  that 
Napoleon  did  not  make.  All  that  he  did  was  marked  by  the  well- 
known  stamp  of  modem  British  blundering.  We  almost  seem  to 
be  reading  English  history,  so  utterly  did  the  greatest  of  military 
geniuses  adopt  the  *  happy-go-lucky '  method.  His  horses  were 
not  even  shod  for  snow  and  ice,  though  at  Moscow  he  had  time 
enough  to  shoe  them.  On  all  occasions  the  Emperor  behaved 
like  a  great  spoiled  child.  But  S^gur  may  be  unfair.  I  never 
read  him  before.  If  he  is  correct,  eten  Napoleon  was  *  stale '  at 
an  early  age,  and  perhaps  all  Generals  should  be  superannuated  at 
thirty-five.  But  there  are  glorious  exceptions,  and  Napoleon,  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  was  a  broken  invalid. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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*  A  charnaing  and  artistic  romance.* 

Queen,. 


•  Could  there  be  a  greater  treat  than  sucli 
a  book  ? ' —  Yorkshire  Daily  Observer. 


*"The  Manor  Farm"   rests  one  like    a 
siesta  on  a  sunny  day.' — Academy. 


*  Another  wholly  delightfnl  West-country 
story.* — Illustrated  Louden  Aeivs. 


•A  delightful  story  of  rural  life,  full  of 
strongly  marked  human  nature.' — Scotsman. 


*A  delightful  story,  full  of  fresh,  quiet 
humour,  and  the  breath  of  the  Dorsetshire 
country  life  * — Shiiffield  Daily  Independent. 


*A  delightful  story,  and  told  with  the 
charm  which  we  associate  with  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Ifrancis  Blundell.'—  World. 


*The  play  of  humour  is  incessant,  and 
the  literary  handling  delightful.* — DaMy 
Chronicle. 


*A  love  story  rippling  with  merriment 
occasionally  splashed  by  tears,  and  all  the 
while  as  fresh  as  a  country  breeze.' — 
Morning  Post. 

*The  book,  besides  being  true  to  life,  is 
as  cheerful  in  its  tone  as  it  is  wholesome 
in  matter — altogether  a  delightful  book  to 
read.* —  Country  Life. 

*  It  is  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  best 
that  English  fiction  has  done  in  the  past, 
or  is  doing  to-day.  ..."  The  Manor  Farm  *• 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  comedies.' — 
Morning  Leader. 

*  Mrs.  Blundell  has  a  delightful  sense  of 
humour,  and  she  plays  with  the  loves  and 
the  follies  of  her  Dorset  Yeomen  with  the 
pleasantest  air  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Altogether 
this  is  a  singularly  happy  and  healthy 
novel* — Glasgow  Herald. 

*  All  is  clean  and  wholesome ;  there  is  a 
golden-age  sweetness  and  simplicity  every- 
where. .  .  .  "The  Manor  Farm,**  with  its 
delicate  humour  and  fine  shading  of 
character — these  rustics  seem  as  like  as 
sheep,  but  have  their  differences — is  ex- 
cellent reading.* — Spectator. 
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The  Disentanglers' 

XII.  (cantmued). 

ABYENTURB  OF  THE  CANADIAN  HEIRESS. 

V.  The  Adventure  of  Eachaim  of  the  Hairy  Arm. 

ON  arriving  at  the  Castle,  Logan  and  Merton  found  poor 
Mr.  Macrae  comparatively  cheerful.  Bude  and  Lady  Bude 
had  told  what  they  had  gleaned,  and  the  millionaire,  recognising 
his  daughter's  hairpin,  had  all  but  broken  down.  Lady  Bude  her- 
self had  wept  as  he  thanked  her  for  this  first  trace,  this  endearing 
relic,  of  the  missing  girl,  and  he  warmly  welcomed  Merton,  who 
had  detected  the  probable  meaning  of  the  enigmatic  'Seven 
Hunters.' 

'  It  is  to  you*  he  said,  '  Mr.  Merton,  that  I  owe  the  intelligence 
of  my  daughter's  life  and  probable  comfort.' 

Lady  Bude  caught  Merton's  eye;  one  of  hers  was  slightly 
veiled  Irjr  her  long  lashes. 

The  telegrams  of  the  day  had  only  brought  the  usual  stories 
of  the  firuitless  examination  of  yachts,  and  of  hopes  unfulfilled 
and  clues  that  led  to  nothing.  The  outermost  islets  were  being 
searched,  and  a  steamer  had  been  sent  to  St.  Kilda.  At  home 
Mr.  G-ianesi  had  explained  to  Mr.  Macrae  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  forced,  reluctantly,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  suspect 
treason  within  their  own  establishment  in  London,  a  thing 
hitherto  unprecedented.     They  had  therefore  installed    a  new 
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machine  in  a  carefully  locked  chamber  at  their  place,  and  Mr. 
Gianesi  was  ready  at  once  to  set  up  a  corresponding  recipient 
engine  at  Castle  Skrae.  Mr.  Macrae  wished  first  to  remove  the 
machine  in  the  smoking-room,  but  Blake  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  had  better  be  left  where  it  was. 

'  The  conspirators/  he  said,  '  have  made  one  blunder  already, 
by  mentioning  "The  Seven  Hunters,"  unless,  indeed,  that  was 
intentional ;  they  may  have  meant  to  lighten  our  anxiety,  with- 
out leaving  any  useful  clue.  They  may  make  another  mistake  : 
in  any  case  it  is  as  well  to  be  in  touch  with  them.' 

At  this  moment  the  smoking-room  machine  began  to  tick  and 
emitted  a  message.  It  ran,  *  Grlad  you  visited  the  Hunters.  You 
see  we  do  ourselves  very  well.  Hope  you  drank  our  health — ^we 
left  some  bottles  of  champagne  on  purpose.  No  nasty  feeling, 
only  a  matter  of  business.     Do  hurry  up  and  come  to  terms.' 

*  Impudent  dogs ! '  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  But  I  think  you  are 
right,  Mr.  Blake;  we  had  better  leave  these  communications 
open.' 

Mr.  Grianesi  agreed  that  Blake  had  spoken  words  of  wisdom. 
Merton  felt  surprised  at  his  practical  conmion  sense.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  another  pole  to  erect  on  the  roof  of  the  observa- 
tory, with  another  box  at  top  for  the  new  machine,  but  a  flagstaflF 
&om  the  Castle  leads  was  found  to  serve  the  purpose,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  arranging  the  instalment,  the  new 
machine  being  placed  in  Mr.  Merton's  own  study.  Before  dinner 
was  over,  Mr.  Gianesi,  who  worked  like  a  horse,  was  able  to  an- 
nounce that  all  was  complete,  and  that  a  brief  message,  '  Yours 
received,  all  right,'  had  passed  through  from  his  firm  in  Londou. 

Soon  after  dinner  Blake  retired  to  his  room ;  his  head  was  still 
suffering,  and  he  could  not  bear  smoke.  Gianesi  and  Mr.  Macrae 
were  in  the  Castle,  Mr.  Macrae  feverishly  reading  the  newspaper 
speculations  on  the  melancholy  affair  :  leading  articles  on  Science 
and  Crime,  the  potentialities  of  both,  the  perils  of  wealth,  and 
such  other  thoughts  as  occurred  to  active  minds  in  Fleet  Street. 
Gianesi's  room  was  in  the  observatory,  but  he  remained  with  Mr. 
Macrae  in  case  he  might  be  needed.  Merton  and  Logan  were 
alone  in  the  smoking-room,  where  Bude  left  them  early. 

*  Now,  Merton,'  said  Logan,  *  you  are  going  to  come  on  in  the 
next  scene.     Have  you  a  revolver  ? ' 

*  Heaven  forbid ! '  said  Merton. 

*  Well,  I  have !  Now,  this  is  what  you  are  to  do.  We  shall 
both  turn  in  about  twelve,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  clatter  and 
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talk  as  we  do  so.  You  will  come  with  me  into  my  room.  I'll 
hand  you  the  revolver,  loaded,  silently,  while  we  talk  fishing  shop 
with  the  door  open.  Then  you  will  go  rather  noisily  to  your  room, 
bang  the  door,  take  o£f  your  shoes,  and  slip  out  again — absolutely 
noiselessly — back  into  the  smoking-room.  You  see  that  window 
in  the  embrasure  here,  next  the  door,  looking  out  towards  the 
loch  ?  The  curtain  is  drawn  already — ^you  will  perch  on  the  window- 
seat  and  sit  tight !  Don't  fall  asleep !  I  shall  give  you  my  portable 
electric  lamp  for  reading  in  the  train.  You  may  find  it  useful. 
Only  don't  fall  asleep.     When  the  row  begins  I  shall  come  on.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Merton.  *  But  look  here !  Suppose  you  slip  out 
of  your  own  room,  locking  the  door  quietly,  and  into  mine,  where 
you  can  snore,  you  know — I  snore  myself — ^in  case  anybody  takes 
a  £ftncy  to  see  whether  I  am  asleep  ?  Leave  your  dog  in  your  own 
room  :  lu  snores — all  Spanish  bulldogs  do.  The  room  will  seem 
occupied.' 

'  Yes,  that  will  serve,'  said  Logan.  *  Merton,  your  mind  is  not 
wholly  inactive.' 

They  had  some  whisky  and  soda-water  and  carried  out  the 
manoeuvres  on  which  they  had  decided. 

Merton,  unshod,  silently  re-entered  the  smoking-room,  his 
shoes  in  his  hand ;  Logan  as  tactfully  occupied  Merton's  room, 
and  then  they  waited.  Presently,  the  smoking-room  door  being 
slightly  ajar,  Merton  heard  Logan  snoring  very  naturally ;  the 
Spanish  bulldog  was  yet  more  sonorous.  Grianesi  came  in,  walked 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  shut  his  door ;  in  half  an  hour  he 
also  was  snoring ;  it  was  a  nasal  trio. 

Merton  'drove  the  night  along,'  like  Dr.  Johnson,  by  repeating 
Latin  and  other  verses.  He  dared  not  turn  on  the  light  of  his 
portable  electric  lamp  and  read;  he  was  afraid  to  smoke;  he 
heard  the  owls  towhitting  and  towhooing  from  the  woods,  and  the 
dock  on  the  Castle  tower  striking  the  quarters  and  the  hours. 

One  o'clock  passed,  two  o'clock  passed,  a  quarter  after  two, 
then  the  bell  of  the  wireless  machine  rang,  the  machine  began 
to  tick;  Merton  sat  tight,  listening.  All  the  curtains  of  the 
windows  were  drawn,  the  room  was  almost  perfectly  dark;  the 
morings  had  sometimes  lulled,  sometimes  revived.  Merton  lay 
behind  the  curtains  on  the  window-seat,  fetcing  the  door.  He 
knew,  almost  without  the  help  of  his  ears,  that  the  door  was 
slowly,  slowly  opening.  Something  entered,  something  paused, 
something  stole  silently  towards  the  wireless  machine,  and  paused 
again.     Then  a  glow  sufFused  the  further  end  of  the  room,  a  disc 
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of  electric  light,  clearly  from  a  portable  lamp.  A  draped  form, 
in  deep  shadow,  was  exposed  to  Merton's  view.  He  stole  forward 
on  tiptoe  with  noiseless  feet ;  he  leaped  on  the  back  of  the  figore, 
threw  his  left  arm  round  its  neck,  caught  its  right  wrist  in  a  grip 
of  steel,  and  yelled  : 

*  Mr.  Eachain  of  the  Hairy  Arm,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ! ' 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  a  click,  the  electric  light 
was  switched  on,  Logan  bounced  on  to  the  figure,  tore  away  a 
revolver  from  the  right  hand  of  which  Merton  held  the  wrist,  and 
the  two  fell  on  the  floor  above  a  struggling  Highland  warrior  in 
the  tartan  of  the  Macraes.     The  figure  was  thrown  on  its  face. 

'  Got  you  now,  Mr.  Blake ! '  said  Logan,  turning  the  head  to 
the  light.  '  Danm ! '  he  added ;  '  it  is  Gianesi !  I  thought  we 
had  the  Irish  minstrel.' 

The  figure  only  snarled,  and  swore  in  Italian. 

*  First  thing,  anyhow,  to  tie  him  up,'  said  Logan,  producing  a 
serviceable  cord. 

Both  Logan  and  Merton  were  muscular  men,  and  presently 
had  the  intruder  tightly  swathed  in  inextricable  knots  and  gagged 
in  a  homely  but  sufficient  fashion. 

*  Now  Merton,'  said  Logan,  *  this  is  a  bitter  disappointment ! 
From  your  dream,  or  vision,  of  Eachain  of  the  Hairy  Arm,  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  somebody,  the  poet  for  choice,  had  heard  the 
yam  of  the  Highland  ghost,  and  was  masquerading  in  the  kilt 
for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  the  electric  dodge  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  kidnappers.  Apparently  I  owe  the  bard  an 
apology.  You'll  keep  watch  on  this  fellow  while  I  go  and  bring 
Mr.  Macrae.' 

'  A  message  has  come  in  on  the  machine,'  said  Merton. 

*  Well,  he  can  read  it ;  it  is  not  our  affair.' 

Logan  went  off;  Merton  poured  out  a  glass  of  Apollinaris 
water,  added  a  little  whisky,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  figure  on 
the  floor  wriggled ;  Merton  put  the  revolver  which  the  man  had 
dropped  and  Logan's  pistol  into  a  drawer  of  the  writing-table, 
which  he  locked. 

*  I  do  detest  all  that  cheap  revolver  business,'  said  Merton. 
The  row  had  awakened  Logan's  dog,  which  was  howling  dole- 
fully in  the  neighbouring  room. 

*  Queer  situation,  eh  ? '  said  Merton  to  the  prostrate  figure. 
Hurrying  footsteps  climbed  the  stairs ;  Mr.  Macrae  (with  a 

shot-gun)  and  Logan  entered. 

Mr.  Macrae  all  but  embraced  Merton.     *  Had  I  a  son,  I  could 
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ha?e  wished  him  to  be  like  you/  he  said ;  *  but  my  poor  boy ' 

his  voice  broke.  Merton  had  not  known  before  that  the  millionaire 
had  lost  a  son.  He  did  understand,  however,  that  the  judicious 
Logan  had  given  Aim  the  whole  credit  of  the  exploit,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  Merton. 

'  Don't  thank  mt^  he  was  saying,  when  Logan  interrupted : 

*  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Macrae,  you  had  better  examine  the 
message  that  has  just  come  in  ? ' 

Mr.  Macrae  r€»d,  *  Glad  they  found  the  hairpin,  it  will  console 
the  old  boy.  Do  not  quite  see  how  to  communicate,  if  Gianesi, 
who,  you  say,  has  arrived,  removes  the  machine.' 

*  Look  here,'  cried  Merton,  *  excuse  my  oflFering  advice,  but  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  send  for  Donald  McDonald  at  once.  We  must 
flash  back  a  message  to  those  brutes,  so  that  they  may  think  they 
are  still  in  communication  with  the  traitor  in  our  camp.  That 
beast  on  the  floor  could  work  it,  of  course,  but  he  would  only 
warn  them ;  we  can't  check  him.  We  must  use  Donald,  and  keep 
them  thinking  that  they  are  sending  news  to  the  traitor.' 

*  But,  by  Jove,'  said  Logan,  *  they  have  heard  from  hvm,  who- 
ever he  is,  since  Bude  came  back,  for  they  know  about  the  finding 
of  the  hairpin.  You,'  he  said  to  the  wretched  captive,  *  have  you 
been  at  this  machine  ?  ' 

The  man,  being  gagged,  only  gasped. 

*  There's  this,  too,'  said  Merton,  *  the  senders  of  the  last 
message  clearly  think  that  Gianesi  is  against  them.  '  If  Gianesi 
removes  the  machine,'  they  say ' 

Merton  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Presently  he  hurried  back.  *  Mr.  Macrae,'  he  said,  *  Blake's  door 
is  locked.  I  can't  waken  him,  and,  if  he  were  in  his  room,  the 
noise  we  have  made  must  have  wakened  him  already.  Logan, 
ungag  that  creature ! ' 

Logan  removed  the  gag. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked. 
The  captive  was  silent. 

*  Mr.  Macrae,'  said  Merton,  *may  I  run  and  bring  Donald  and 
the  other  servants  here  ?  Donald  must  work  the  machine  at  once, 
and  we  must  break  in  Blake's  door,  and,  if  he  is  off,  we  must 
rouse  the  country  after  him.' 

Mr.  Macrae  seemed  almost  dazed,  the  rapid  sequence  of  un- 
usual circumstances  being  remote  from  his  experience.  In  spite 
of  the  blaze  of  electric  light,  the  morning  was  beginning  to  steal 
into  the   room;    the    refreshments  on  the  table  looked   oddly 
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dissipated,  there  was  a  heavy  stale  smell  of  tobacco,  and  of  whisky 
from  a  bottle  that  had  been  upset  in  the  straggle.  Mr.  Macrae 
opened  a  window  and  inhaled  the  fresh  air  from  the  Atlantic. 

This  revived  him.  'I'll  ring  the  alarm  bell,'  he  said,  and, 
putting  a  small  key  to  an  unnoticed  keyhole  in  a  panel,  he  opened 
a  tiny  door,  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  pressed  a  knob.  Instantly 
from  the  Castle  tower  came  the  thunderous  knell  of  the  alarm. 
'  I  had  it  put  in  in  case  of  fire  or  burglars,'  explained  the  million- 
aire, adding  automatically,  '  every  modem  improvement.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servants  and  gillies  had  gathered, 
hastily  clad ;  they  were  met  by  Logan,  who  briefly  bade  some 
bring  hammers,  and  the  caber,  or  pine-tree  trunk  that  is  tossed  in 
Highland  sports.  It  would  make  a  good  battering-ram.  Donald 
McDonald  he  sent  at  once  to  Mr.  Macrae.  He  met  Bude  and  Lady 
Bude,  and  rapidly  explained  that  there  was  no  danger  of  fire. 
The  Countess  went  back  to  her  room,  Bude  returned  with  Logan 
into  the  observatory.  Here  they  found  Donald  telegraphing  to 
the  conspirators,  by  the  wireless  engine,  a  message  dictated  by 
Merton  : 

*  Don't  be  alarmed  about  communications.  I  have  got  them 
to  leave  our  machine  in  its  place  on  the  chance  that  you  might 
say  something  that  would  give  you  away.  Gianesi  suspects 
nothing.  Wire  as  usual,  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
when  you  mean  it  for  me.' 

*  That  ought  to  be  good  enough,'  said  Logan  approvingly, 
while  the  hammers  and  the  caber,  under  Mr.  Macrae's  directions, 
were  thundering  on  the  door  of  Blake's  room.  The  door,  which  was 
very  strong,  gave  way  at  last  with  a  crash  ;  in  they  burst.  The 
room  was  empty.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  ironwork  of  the  bedstead 
showed  the  poet's  means  of  escape,  for  a  long  rope-ladder  swung 
from  the  window.     On  the  table  lay  a  letter  directed  to 

2%oma«  Merion,  Esq,, 

ca/re  of  Ronald  Macrae,  Esq., 

GastU  Skrae. 

Mr.  Macrae  took  the  letter,  bidding  Benson,  the  butler,  search 
the  room,  and  conveyed  the  epistle  to  Merton,  who  opened  it.  It 
ran  thus: — 

*  Dear  Merton, — As  a  man  of  the  world,  and  slightly  my 
senior,  you  must  have  expected  to  meet  me  in  the  smoldng-room 
to-night,  or  at  least  Lord  Fastcastle  probably  entertained  that 
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hope.  But  I  saw  that  things  were  getting  a  little  wann,  and  made 
other  arrangements.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  the  poor  fellow  whom 
you  have  probably  manled,  if  you  have  not  shot  each  other.  As 
he  has  probably  informed  you,  he  is  not  Mr.  Grianesi,  but  a  dis- 
missed mn/ploy6^  whom  we  enlisted,  and  whom  I  found  it  desirable 
to  leave  behind  me.  These  discomforts  will  occur ;  I  myself  did 
not  look  for  so  severe  an  assault  as  I  suffered  down  at  the  cove  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  others  carried  out  their  parts  only  too  con- 
scientiously in  my  case.  You  will  not  easily  find  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  our  acquaintance,  as  I  slit  and  cut  the  tyres  of  all 
the  motors,  except  that  on  which  I  am  now  retiring  from  hospit- 
able Castle  Skrae,  having  also  slit  largely  the  tyres  of  the  bicycles. 
Mr.  Macrae's  new  wireless  machine  has  been  rendered  useless  by 
my  unfortunate  associate,  and,  as  I  have  rather  spiked  all  the 
wheeled  conveyances  (I  could  not  manage  to  scuttle  the  yacht), 
you  will  be  put  to  some  inconvenience  to  re-establish  communi- 
cations. By  that  time  my  trail  will  be  lost.  I  enclose  a  bank- 
note for  102.,  which  pray,  if  you  would  oblige  me,  distribute 
among  the  servants  at  the  Castle.  Please  thank  Mr.  Macrae  for 
all  his  hospitality.  Among  my  books  you  may  find  something 
to  interest  you.  You  may  keep  my  manuscript  poems. — ^Very 
fidthfully  yours,  *  Gerald  Blake. 

*  P.S. — ^The  genuine  Grianesi  will  probably  arrive  at  Lairg 
to-morrow.  My  unfortunate  associate  (whom  I  cannot  sufficiently 
pity)  relieved  him  of  his  ingenious  machine  en  route,  and  left 
him,  heavily  drugged,  in  a  train  bound  for  Fort  William.  Or 
perhaps  Gisoiesi  may  come  by  sea  to  Lochinver.  *  G-.  B.' 

When  Merton  had  read  this  elegant  epistle  aloud,  Benson 
entered,  bearing  electrical  apparatus  which  had  been  found  in  the 
book-boxes  abandoned  by  Blake.  What  he  had  done  was  obvious 
enough.  He  had  merely  smuggled  in,  in  his  book-boxes,  a 
machine  which  corresponded  with  that  of  the  kidnappers,  and 
had  substituted  its  mechanism  for  that  supplied  to  Mr.  Macrae  by 
Gianesi  and  Giambresi.  This  he  must  have  arranged  on  the 
Saturday  night,  when  Merton  saw  the  kilted  appearance  of 
Eachain  of  the  Hairy  Arm.  A  few  metallic  atoms  from  the 
coherer,  on  the  floor  of  the  smoking-room,  had  caught  Merton's 
eye  before  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning.  Now  it  was  Friday 
morning !  And  still  no  means  of  detecting  and  capturing  the 
kidnappers  had  been  discovered. 

Out  of  the  captive  nothing  could  be  extracted.     The  room 
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had  been  cleared,  save  for  Mr.  Macrae,  Logan,  and  Bade,  and  the 
man  had  been  interrogated.  He  refused  to  answer  any  questions, 
and  demanded  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate.  Now,  where  was 
there  a  magistrate  ? 

Logan  lighted  the  smoking-room  fire,  thrust  the  poker  into  it, 
and  began  tying  hard  knots  in  a  length  of  cord,  all  this  silently. 
His  brows  were  knit,  his  lips  were  set,  in  his  eye  shone  the  wild 
light  of  the  blood  of  Bestalrig.  Bude  and  Mr.  Macrae  looked  on 
aghast. 

*  What  art  you  about  ? '  asked  Merton. 

'  There  are  methods  of  extracting  information  from  reluctant 
witnesses,'  snarled  Logan. 

'  Oh,  bosh ! '  said  Merton.  '  Mr.  Macrae  cannot  permit  you  to 
revive  your  ancestral  proceedings.' 

Logan  threw  down  his  knotted  cord.  'I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Macrae,'  he  said,  *  but  if  I  had  that  dog  in  my  house  of  Kirk- 
bum '  he  then  went  out. 

*■  Lord  Fastcastle  is  a  little  moved,'  said  Merton.  *■  He  comes 
of  a  wild  stock,  but  I  never  saw  him  like  this.' 

Mr.  Macrae  allowed  that  the  circumstances  were  unusual. 

A  horrible  thought  occurred  to  Merton.  *Mr.  Macrae,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  may  I  speak  to  you  privately  ?  Bade,  I  dare  say,  will 
be  kind  enough  to  remain  with  that  person.' 

Mr.  Macrae  followed  Merton  into  the  billiard-room. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  pallid  Merton,  '  Logan  and  I  have 
made  a  terrible  blunder !  We  never  doubted  that,  if  we  caught 
anyone,  our  captive  would  be  Blake.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  man 
is  his  accomplice,  but  we  have  literally  no  proof.  He  may  persist, 
if  taken  before  a  magistrate,  that  he  is  Grianesi.  He  may  say 
that,  being  in  your  employment  as  an  electrician,  he  naturally 
entered  the  smoking-room  when  the  electric  bell  rang.  He  can 
easily  account  for  his  possession  of  a  revolver,  in  a  place  where  a 
mysterious  crime  has  just  been  committed.  As  to  the  Highland 
costume,  he  may  urge  that,  like  many  Southrons,  he  had  bought 
it  to  wear  on  a  Highland  tour,  and  was  trying  it  on.  How  can 
you  keep  him  ?  You  have  no  longer  the  right  of  Pit  and  Grallows. 
Before  what  magistrate  can  you  take  him,  and  where?  The 
sheriflf-substitute  may  be  at  Golspie,  or  Tongue,  or  Dingwall,  or 
I  don't  know  where.  What  can  we  do  ?  What  have  we  against 
the  man  ?  **  Loitering  with  intent "  ?  And  here  Logan  and  I 
have  knocked  him  down,  and  tied  him  up,  and  Logan  wanted  to 
torture  him.' 
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'  Dear  Mr.  Merton/  replied  Mr.  Macrae,  with  paternal  tender- 
ness, *  you  are  overwrought.  You  have  not  slept  all  night.  I 
must  insist  that  you  go  to  bed,  and  do  not  rise  till  you  are  called. 
The  man  is  certainly  guilty  of  conspiracy — that  will  be  proved 
when  the  real  Grianesi  comes  to  hand.  If  not,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  I  can  secure  his  silence.  You  forget  the  power  of  money. 
Make  yourself  easy,  go  to  sleep ;  meanwhile  I  must  re-establish 
communications.     Good-night — golden  slumbers  !  * 

He  wrung  Merton's  hand,  and  left  him  admiring  the  calm 
resolution  of  one  whose  conversation,  '  in  the  mad  pride  of 
intellectuality,'  he  had  recently  despised.  The  millionaire, 
Merton  felt,  was  worthy  to  be  his  daughter's  father. 

*  The  power  of  money ! '  mused  Mr.  Macrae ;  *  what  is  it  in 
circumstances  like  mine?  Surrounded  by  all  the  resources  of 
science,  I  am  baffled  by  a  clever  rogue,  and  in  a  civilised  country 
the  aid  of  the  law  and  the  police  is  as  remote  and  inaccessible  as 
in  the  Great  Sahara !     But  to  business  ! ' 

He  sent  for  Benson,  bade  him,  with  some  gillies,  carry  the 
prisoner  into  the  dungeon  of  the  old  castle,  loose  his  bonds,  place 
food  before  him,  and  leave  him  in  charge  of  the  stalker.  He 
informed  Bude  that  breakfast  would  be  ready  at  eight,  and  then 
retired  to  his  study,  where  he  matured  his  plans. 

The  yacht  he  would  send  to  Lochinver  to  await  the  real 
Gianesi  there,  and  to  send  telegrams  descriptive  of  Blake  in  all 
directions.  Giambresi  must  be  telegraphed  to  again,  and  entreated 
to  come  in  person,  with  yet  another  electric  machine,  for  that 
brought  by  the  false  Gianesi  had  been,  by  the  same  envoy, 
rendered  useless.  A  mounted  man  must  be  despatched  to  Lairg 
to  collect  vehicles  and  transport  there,  and  to  meet  the  real 
Gianesi  if  he  came  that  way.  Thus  Mr.  Macrae,  with  cool 
patience  and  forethought,  endeavoured  to  recover  his  position, 
happy  in  the  reflection  that  treachery  had  at  last  been  eliminated. 
He  did  not  forget  to  write  telegrams  to  remote  sheriff-substitutes 
and  procurators  fiscal. 

As  to  the  kidnappers,  he  determined  to  amuse  them  with  pro- 
tracted negotiations  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  ransom. 
These  would  be  despatched,  of  course,  by  the  wireless  engine 
which  was  in  tune  and  touch  with  their  own.  During  the  parley- 
ings  the  wretches  might  make  some  blunder,  and  Mr.  Macrae 
could  perhaps  think  out  some  plan  for  their  detection  and  capture, 
without  risk  to  his  daughter.     If  not,  he  must  pay  ransom. 

Having  written  out  his   orders  and  telegrams,  Mr.  Macrae 
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went  downstairs  to  visit  the  stables.  He  gave  his  commands  to 
his  servants,  and,  as  he  returned,  he  met  Logan,  who  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  him. 

*  I  am  myself  again,  Mr.  Macrae,'  said  Logan  smiling.  *  After 
all,  we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  the  sixteenth, 
worse  luck !  And  now  can  you  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes?* 

*  Willingly,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  and  they  walked  together 
to  a  point  in  the  garden  where  they  were  secure  fix)m  being 
overheard. 

*  I  must  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  horse  to  ride  to  Lairg  and  the 
railway  at  once,'  said  Logan. 

*  Must  you  leave  us?  You  cannot,  I  fear,  catch  the  12.50 
train  south.' 

*  I  shall  take  a  special  train  if  I  cannot  catch  the  one  I 
want,'  said  Logan,  adding,  '  I  have  a  scheme  for  baffling  these 
miscreants  and  rescuing  Miss  Macrae,  while  disappointing  them 
of  the  monstrous  ransom  which  they  are  certain  to  claim.  If  you 
can  trust  me,  you  will  enter  into  protracted  negotiations  with 
them  on  the  matter  through  the  wireless  machine.' 

'  That  I  had  already  determined  to  do,'  said  the  millionaire. 
*  But  may  I  inquire  what  is  your  scheme  ? ' 

*  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  let  me  keep 
it  concealed,  even  from  you  ?  Everything  depends  on  the  most 
absolute  secrecy.  It  must  not  appear  that  you  are  concerned — 
must  not  be  suspected.  My  plan  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
trifling  indications  which  no  one  else  has  remarked.  It  is  a  plan 
which,  I  confess,  appears  wild,  but  what  is  "n/oi  wild  in  this 
unhappy  affair  ?  Science,  as  a  rule  beneficent,  has  given  birth  to 
potentialities  of  crime  which  exceed  the  dreams  of  Oriental 
romance.  But  Science,  like  the  spear  of  Achilles,  can  cure  the 
wounds  which  herself  inflicts.' 

Logan  spoke  calmly,  but  eloquently,  as  every  reader  must 
observe.  He  was  no  longer  the  fierce  Border  baron  of  an  hour 
agone,  but  the  polished  modem  gentleman.  The  millionaire 
marked  the  change. 

*  Any  further  mystery  cannot  but  be  distasteful.  Lord  Fast- 
castle,'  said  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  The  truth  is,'  said  Logan,  *  that  if  my  plan  takes  shape 
important  persons  and  interests  will  be  involved.  I  myself  will 
be  involved,  and,  for  reasons  both  public  and  private,  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  last  degree  essential  that  you  should  in  no  way 
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appear ;  that  you  should  be  able,  honestly,  to  profess  entire 
ignorance.  If  I  feil,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  your 
position  will  be  in  no  respect  modified  by  my  action.  If  I 
succeed * 

*  Then  you  will  indeed  be  my  preserver/  said  the  millionaire. 

*  Not  I,  but  my  firiend  Mr.  Merton,'  said  Logan,  *  who,  by  the 
way,  ought  to  accompany  me.  In  Mr.  Merton's  genius  for  success 
in  adventures  entailing  a  mystery  more  dark,  and  personal  dangers 
far  greater,  than  those  involved  by  my  scheme  (which  is  really 
quite  safe),  I  have  confidence  based  on  large  experience.  To 
Merton  alone  I  owe  it  that  I  am  a  married,  a  happy,  and,  speak- 
ing to  anyone  but  yourself,  I  might  say  an  affluent  man.  This 
adventure  must  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  auspice  Merton* 

'  I  also  have  much  confidence  in  him,  and  I  sincerely  love 
him,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  to  the  delight  of  Logan.  He  then  paced 
silently  up  and  down  in  deep  thought.  *  You  say  that  your 
scheme  involves  you  in  no  personal  danger  ? '  he  asked. 

'  In  none,  or  only  in  such  as  men  encounter  daily  in  several 
professions.     Merton  and  I  like  it.' 

*  And  you  will  not  suflfer  in  character  if  you  fail  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not  in  character ;  no  gentleman  of  my  coat  ever 
entered  on  an  enterprise  so  free  from  moral  blame,'  said  Logan, 
'  since  my  ancestor  and  namesake,  Sir  fiobert,  fell  at  the  side  of 
the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  above  the  Heart  of  Bruce.' 

He  thrilled  and  changed  colour  as  he  spoke. 

*  Yet  it  would  not  do  for  m«  to  be  known  to  be  connected  with 
the  enterprise  ? '  asked  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  Indeed  it  would  not !  Your  notorious  opulence  would  arouse 
ideas  in  the  public  mind,  ideas  false,  indeed,  but  &tally  com- 
promising.' 

*  I  may  not  even  subsidise  the  affair — put  a  million  to  Mr. 
Merton's  account  ? ' 

*  In  no  sort !  Afterwards,  after  he  succeeds,  then  I  don't  say  : 
if  Merton  wiU  consent ;  but  that  is  highly  improbable.  I  know 
my  friend.' 

Mr.  Macrae  sighed  deeply  and  remained  pensive.  *  Well,'  he 
answered  at  last,  *  I  accept  your  very  gallant  and  generous  pro- 
posal.' 

*  I  am  overjoyed ! '  said  Logan.  He  had  never  been  in  such  a 
big  thing  before. 

*  I  shall  order  my  best  two  horses  to  be  saddled  after  break- 
fiwt,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.     *  You  will  bait  at  Inchnadampf.' 
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*  Here  is  my  address ;  this  will  always  find  me/  said  Logan> 
writing  rapidly  on  a  leaf  of  his  note- book.  *  You  will  wire  all 
news  of  your  negotiations  with  the  pirates  to  town,  by  the  new 
wireless  machine,  when  Giambresi  brings  it,  and  his  firm  in  town 
will  telegraph  it  on  to  me,  at  the  address  I  gave  you,  m  cyjpher. 
To  save  time,  we  must  use  a  book  cypher — ^we  can  settle  it  in 
the  house  in  ten  minutes,'  said  Logan,  now  entirely  in  his 
element. 

They  chose  The  Bormie  Bria/r  Bush,  by  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren—  a 
work  too  popular  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  arranged  the  method  of 
secret  correspondence  with  great  rapidity.  Logan  then  rushed  up 
to  Morton's  room,  hastily  communicated  the  scheme  to  him,  and 
overcame  his  objections — nay,  awoke  in  him,  by  his  report  of  Mr. 
Macrae's  words,  the  hopes  of  a  lover.  They  came  down  to  break- 
fast, and  arranged  that  their  baggage  should  be  sent  after  them 
as  soon  as  communications  were  restored. 

Merton  contrived  to  have  a  brief  interview  with  Lady  Bude. 
Her  joyous  spirit  shone  in  her  eyes. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  Lord  Fastcastle's  plan  is,'  she  said,  '  but 
I  wish  you  good  fortune.  You  have  won  the  fcUher^a  heart,  and 
now  I  am  about  to  be  false  to  my  sex,'  she  whispered — 'the 
daughter's  is  all  but  your  own !  I  can  help  you  a  little,'  she 
added,  and,  after  warmly  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  Merton 
hurried  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the  horses  stood,  and 
sprang  into  the  saddle.  No  motors,  no  bicycles,  no  scientific, 
vehicles  to-day ;  the  clean  wind  piped  to  him  fix)m  the 
mountains ;  a  good  steed  was  between  his  thighs  !  Logan 
mounted,  after  entrusting  Bouncer  to  Lady  Bude,  and  they 
galloped  eastwards. 

VI.  The  Adventure  of  the  *  Flora  MacdoTiaJdJ 

*  This  is  the  point  indicated,  latitude  so-and-so,  longitude  so- 
and-so,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  But  I  do  not  see  a  sail  or  a  funnel  on 
the  western  horizon.  Nothing  since  we  left  the  Fleet  behind  us, 
far  to  the  east.     Yet  it  is  the  hour.     It  is  strange ! ' 

Mr.  Macrae  was  addressing  Bude.  They  stood  together  on 
the  deck  of  the  Flora  Ma/idonaXd,  the  vast  yacht  of  the  million- 
aire. She  was  lying  to  on  a  sea  as  glassy  and  radiant,  under  a 
blazing  August  sun,  as  the  Atlantic  can  show  in  her  mildest 
moods.  On  the  quarterdeck  of  the  yacht  were  piled  great  iron 
boxes  containing  the  millions  in  gold  with  which  the  millionaire 
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bad  at  last  consented  to  ransom  his  daughter.  He  had  been 
negotiating  with  her  captors  through  the  wireless  machine,  and^ 
as  Jjogan  could  not  promise  any  certain  release,  Mr.  Macrae  had 
finaUy  surrendered,  while  informing  Logan  of  the  circumstances 
and  details  of  his  rendezvous  with  the  kidnappers.  The  amassing 
of  the  gold  had  shaken  the  exchanges  of  two  worlds.  Banks 
trembled,  rates  were  enormous,  but  the  precious  metal  had  been 
accumulated.  The  pirates  would  not  take  Mr.  Macrae's  cheque  ; 
bank  notes  they  laughed  at,  the  millions  must  be  paid  in  gold. 
Now  at  last  the  gold  was  on  the  spot  of  ocean  indicated  by  the 
kidnappers,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  sail  or  ship,  no  promise  of 
their  coming.  Men  with  telescopes  in  the  rigging  of  the  Flora 
were  on  the  outlook  in  vain.  They  could  pick  up  one  of  the 
floating  giants  of  our  fleet,  far  oflF  to  the  east,  but  north,  west 
and  south  were  empty  wastes  of  water. 

'  Three  o'clock  has  come  and  gone.  I  hope  there  has  been  no 
accident,'  said  Mr.  Macrae  nervously.  *But  where  are  those 
thieves  ? '  He  absently  pressed  his  repeater  :  it  tingled  out  the 
half-hour. 

*  It  is  odd,'  said  Bude.     *  Hullo,  look  there — what's  ^vai  ? ' 
Thai  was  a  slim  spar,  which  suddenly  shot  from  the  plain  of 

ocean,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  On  its  apex  a  small 
black  hood  twisted  itself  this  way  and  that  like  a  living  thing  ; 
so  tranquil  was  the  hour  that  the  spar  with  its  dull  hood  was 
distinctly  reflected  in  the  mirror-Uke  waters  of  the  ocean. 

*  By  gad,  it  is  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  ! '  said  Bude. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it.     The  invention  of  Napier  of 

Merchistoun  and  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  now  at  last  an  actual  engine 
of  human  warfare,  had  been  employed  by  the  kidnappers  of  the 
daughter  of  the  millionaire ! 

A  light  flashed  on  the  mind,  steady  and  serviceable,  but  not 
brilliantly  ingenious,  of  Mr.  Macrae.  *  This,'  he  exclaimed  rather 
superfluously,  *  accounts  for  the  fiendish  skill  with  which  these 
miscreants  took  cover  when  pursued  by  the  Marine  Police.  This 
explains  the  subtle  art  with  which  they  dodged  observation. 
Doubtless  they  had  always,  somewhere,  a  well-found  normal 
yacht  containing  their  supplies.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  my 
lord?' 

*  In  my  opinion,'  said  Bude,  *  you  have  satisfactorily  explained 
what  has  so  long  puzzled  us.  But  look  !  The  periscope,  having 
reconnoitred  us,  is  sinking  again  ! ' 

It  was  true.    The  slim  spar  gracefully  descended  to  the  abyss. 
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Again  ocean  smiled  with  innumerable  laughters  (as  the  Athenian 
sings) — smiled,  empty,  azure,  effulgent !  The  Flora  Macdonald 
was  once  more  alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 

Two  slight  jars  were  now  just  felt  by  the  owner,  skipper,  and 
crew  of  the  Flora  Macdonald,  *  What's  that  ? '  asked  Mr.  Macrae 
sharply.   *  A  reef  ?  ' 

*  In  my  opinion,'  said  the  captain,  *  the  beggars  in  the  sub- 
marine have  torpedoed  us.  Attached  mines  to  our  keel,  sir,*  he 
explained,  respectfully  touching  his  cap  and  shifting  the  quid  in 
his  cheek.     He  was  a  bluff  tar  of  the  good  old  school. 

*  Merciful  heavens ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Macrae,  his  face  paling. 

*  What  can  this  new  outrage  mean  ?  Here  on  our  deck  is  the 
gold ;  if  they  explode  their  mines  the  bullion  sinks  to  join  the 
exhaustless  treasures  of  the  main  ! ' 

*A  bit  of  bluff  and  blackmail  on  their  part  I  fimcy,*  said 
Bude,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

*  No  doubt !    No  doubt ! '  said  Mr.  Macrae,  rather  unsteadily. 

*  They  would  never  be  such  fools  as  to  blow  up  the  millions.  Still, 
an  accident  might  have  awful  results.' 

*  Look  there,  sir,  if  you  please,'  said  the  captain  of  the  Flora 
Macdonald,  *  there's  that  spar  of  theirs  up  again.' 

It  was  so.  The  spar,  the  periscope,  shot  up  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  yacht.  After  it  had  reconnoitred,  the  mirror  of  ocean 
was  stirred  into  dazzling  circling  waves,  and  the  deck  of  a  sub- 
marine slowly  emerged.  The  deck  was  long  and  flat,  and  of  a  much 
larger  area  than  submarines  in  general  have.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  presence  below  the  water  of  a  body  or  hull  of  noble 
proportions.  A  voice  hailed  the  yacht  from  the  submarine,  though 
no  speaker  was  visible. 

*  You  have  no  consort  ? '  the  voice  yelled. 

*  For  ten  years  I  have  been  a  widower,'  replied  Mr.  Macrae, 
his  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

*Mo8t  sorry  to  have  unintentionally  awakened  unavailing 
regrets,'  came  the  voice.  *  But  I  mean,  honour  bright,  you  have 
no  attendant  armed  vessel  ? ' 

*  None — I  promised  you  so,'  said  Mr.  Macrae  ;  '  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word.  Come  on  deck  if  you  doubt  me  and  look  for 
yourself.' 

*  Not  me,  and  get  shot  by  a  rifleman,'  said  the  voice. 

*  It  is  very  distressing  to  be  distrusted  in  this  manner,'  replied 
Mr.  Macrae.  *  Captain  McClosky,'  he  said  to  the  skipper,  *  pray 
request  all  hands  to  oblige  me  by  going  below.' 
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The  captain  issued  this  order,  which  the  yacht's  crew  rather 
reluctantly  obeyed.  Their  interest  and  curiosity  were  strongly 
excited  by  a  scene  without  precedent  in  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  mariner. 

When  they  had  disappeared  Mr.  Macrae  again  addressed  the 
invisible  owner  of  the  voice.  *  All  my  crew  are  below.  Nobody 
is  on  deck  but  Captain  McClosky,  the  Earl  of  Bude,  and  myself. 
We  are  entirely  unarmed.     You  can  see  for  yourself.' 

The  owner  of  the  voice  replied,  *  You  have  no  torpedoes  ?  * 

*  We  have  only  the  armament  agreed  upon  by  you  to  protect 
this  inmiense  mass  of  bullion  from  the  attacks  of  the  indelicate,' 
said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  I  take  heaven  to  witness  that  I  am  honourably 
observing  every  article  of  our  agreement,  as  'pefr  yours  of 
August  21.' 

*  All  right,'  answered  the  voice.  *  I  dare  say  you  are  honest. 
But  I  may  as  well  tell  you  ihAs — that  while  passing  under  your 
yacht  we  attached  two  slabs  of  gun-cotton  to  her  keel.  The 
knob  connected  with  them  is  under  my  hand.  We  placed 
them  where  they  are,  not  necessarily  for  publication — explo- 
sion,  I  mean — ^but  merely  as  a  guarantee  of  good  £edth.  You 
understand  ?  * 

*  Perfectly,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  *  though  I  regard  your  proceeding 
as  a  fresh  and  unmerited  insult.' 

*  Merely  a  precaution  usual  in  business,'  said  the  voice.  *  And 
now,'  it  went  on,  *  for  the  main  transaction.  You  will  lower  your 
gold  into  boats,  row  it  across,  and  dump  it  here  on  my  deck.  When 
it  is  all  there,  amd  has  been  inspected  by  me,  you  will  send  one 
boat  rowed  by  iv)0  men  (ndy^  into  which  Miss  Macrae  shall  be 
placed  and  sent  back  to  you.  When  that  has  been  done  we  shall 
part,  I  hope,  on  friendly  terms  and  with  mutual  respect.' 

*  Captain  McClosky,'  said  Mr.  Macrae,  '  will  you  kindly  pipe 
all  hands  on  deck  to  discharge  cargo  ? ' 

The  captain  obeyed. 

Mr.  Macrae  turned  to  Bude.  *  This  is  a  moment,'  he  said, 
'  which  tries  a  father's  heart !  Presently  I  must  see  Emmeline, 
hear  her  voice,  clasp  her  to  my  breast.' 

Bude  mutely  wrung  the  hand  of  the  millionaire,  and  turned 
away  to  conceal  his  emotion.  Seldom,  perhaps  never,  has  a  father 
purchased  back  an  only  and  beloved  child  at  such  a  cost  as  Mr. 
Macrae  was  now  pajring  without  a  murmur. 

The  boats  of  the  Flora  Macdonald  were  lowered  and  manned, 
the  winches  slowly  swung  each  huge  box  of  the  precious  metal 
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aboard  the  boats.     Mr.  Macrae  entrusted  the  keys  of  the  gold- 
chests  to  his  officers. 

*  Remember,'  cried  the  voice  from  the  submarine,  *  we  must 
have  the  gold  on  board,  inspected,  and  weighed,  before  we  return 
Miss  Macrae.' 

'Mean  to  the  last,'  whispered  the  millionaire  to  the  earl; 
but  aloud  he  only  said,  *  Very  well ;  I  regret,  for  your  own  sake, 
your  suspicious  character,  but,  in  the  circumstances,  I  have  no 
choice.' 

To  Bude  he  added,  *  This  is  terrible !  When  he  has  secured 
the  bullion  he  may  submerge  his  submarine  and  go  off,  without 
returning  my  daughter.' 

This  was  so  manifestly  true  that  Bude  could  only  shake  his 
head  and  mutter  something  about  *  honour  among  thieves.* 

The  crew  got  the  gold  on  board  the  boats,  and,  after  several 
journeys,  had  the  boxes  piled  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine. 

When  they  had  placed  the  boxes  on  board  they  again  retired, 
and  one  of  the  men  of  the  submarine,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
command,  and  wore  a  mask,  coolly  weighed  the  glittering  metal 
on  the  deck,  returning  each  package,  after  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion, to  its  coffer.  The  process  was  long  and  tedious  ;  at  length 
it  was  completed. 

Then  at  last  the  form  of  Miss  Macrae,  in  an  elegant  and 
tasteful  yachting  costume,  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine. 
The  boat's  crew  of  the  Flora  Macdonald  (by  whom  she  was 
adored)  lifted  their  oars  and  cheered.  The  masked  pirate  in 
command  guided  her  into  a  boat  of  the  Flora's  with  stately 
courtesy,  placing  in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of  the  rarest  orchids. 
He  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowed  with  a  grace 
remarkable  in  one  of  his  trade.  This  man  was  no  vulgar 
desperado. 

The  crew  pulled  off,  and  at  that  moment,  to  the  horror  of  all 
who  were  on  the  Flora's  deck,  two  slight  jars  again  thrilled 
through  her  from  stem  to  stem. 

Mr.  Macrae  and  Bude  gazed  on  each  other  with  ashen  fietces. 
What  had  occurred  ?  But  still  the  boat's  crew  pulled  gallantly 
towards  the  Florae  and,  in  a  few  moments,  Miss  Macrae  stepped 
on  deck,  and  was  in  her  father's  arms.  It  was  a  scene  over  which 
art  cannot  linger.  Self-restraint  was  thrown  to  the  winds ;  the 
father  and  child  acted  as  if  no  eyes  were  regarding  them.  Miss 
Macrae  sobbed  convulsively,  her  sire  was  shaken  by  long-pent 
emotion.     Bude  had  averted  his  gaze  :  he  looked  towards  the 
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sabmarine,  on  the  deck  of  which  the  crew  were  busy,  beginning 
to  lower  the  bullion  into  the  interior. 

To  Bude's  extreme  and  speechless  amazement,  another  perir- 
8cope  arose  from  ocean  at  about  fifty  yards  from  the  further  side 
of  the  submarine !  Bude  spoke  no  word ;  the  father  and  daughter 
were  absorbed  in  each  other ;  the  crew  had  no  eyes  but  for  them. 

Presently,  unmarked  by  the  busy  seamen  of  the  hostile  sub- 
marine, the  platform  and  look-out  hood  of  another  svJymarme 
appeared.  The  new  boat  seemed  to  be  pointing  directly  for  the 
middle  of  the  hostile  submarine  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 

*  Hands  vjp  ! '  pealed  a  voice  from  the  second  submarine. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Merton ! 

At  the  well-known  sound  Miss  Macrae  tore  herself  from  her 
fiftther's  embrace  and  hurried  below.  She  deemed  that  a  fond 
illusion  of  the  senses  had  beguiled  her. 

Mr.  Macrae  looked  wildly  towards  the  two  submarines. 

The  masked  captain  of  the  hostile  vessel,  leaping  up,  shook 
his  fist  at  the  Flora  Macdorudd  and  yelled,  '  Damn  your  fodish 
treachery,  you  money-grubbing  hunks !     You  have  a  consort.' 

'  I  assure  you  that  nobody  is  more  surprised  than  myself,' 
cried  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  One  minute  more  and  you,  your  ship,  and  your  crew  will  be 
sent  to  your  own  place ! '  yelled  the  masked  captain. 

He  vanished  below,  doubtless  to  explode  the  mines  under  the 
Flora, 

Bude  crossed  himself;  Mr.  Macrae,  folding  his  arms,  stood 
calm  and  defiant  on  his  deck.  One  sailor  (the  cook)  leaped  over- 
board in  terror,  the  others  hastily  drew  themselves  up  in  a  double 
line,  to  die  like  Britons. 

A  minute  passed,  a  minute  charged  with  terror.  Mr.  Macrae 
took  out  his  watch  to  mark  the  time.  Another  minute  passed^ 
and  no  explosion. 

The  captain  of  the  pirate  vessel  reappeared  on  her  deck.  He 
cast  his  hands  desperately  abroad ;  his  curses,  happily,  were  un- 
heard by  Miss  Macrae,  who  was  below. 

*  Hwds  up ! '  again  rang  out  the  voice  of  Merton,  adding,  *  if 
you  b^n  to  submerge  your  craft,  if  she  stirs  an  inch,  I  send  you 
skywaid — at  least  as  a  preliminary  measure.  My  diver  has 
detached  your  mines  from  the  keel  of  the  Flora  MacdonaM  and 
has  cut  the  wires  leading  to  them;  my  bow-tube  is  pointing 
directly  for  you — ^if  I  press  the  switch  the  torpedo  must  go  home, 
and  then  heaven  have  mercy  on  your  souls  !  * 
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A  crow  of  laughter  arose  from  the  yachtsmen  of  the  Flora 
Macdonaldy  who  freely  launched  terms  of  maritime  contempt  at 
the  crew  of  the  pirate  submarine,  with  comments  on  the  probable 
future  of  the  souls  to  which  Merton  had  alluded. 

On  his  deck  the  masked  captain  stood  silent.  '  We  have 
women  on  board ! '  he  answered  Merton  at  last. 

*  You  may  lower  them  in  a  collapsible  boat,  if  you  have  one,' 
answered  Merton.  *  But,  on  the  fiedntest  suspicion  of  treachery — 
the  faintest  surmise,  mark  you,  I  switch  on  my  torpedo.* 

'  What  are  your  terms  ? '  asked  the  pirate  captain. 

*  The  return  of  the  bullion,  that  is  all,'  replied  the  voice  of 
Merton.     *  I  give  you  two  minutes  to  decide.' 

Before  a  minute  and  a  half  had  passed  the  masked  captain 
had  capitulated.     '  I  climb  down,'  he  said. 

*  The  boats  of  the  Flora  will  come  for  it,'  said  Merton  ;  '  your 
men  will  help  to  load  it  in  the  boats.  Look  sharp,  and  be  civil — 
no  more  blasphemies — or  I  blow  you  out  of  the  water ! ' 

The  pirates  had  no  choice  ;  rapidly,  if  sullenly,  they  effected 
the  transfer. 

When  all  was  done,  when  the  coffers  had  been  hoisted  aboard 
the  Flora  Maodonald,  Merton,  for  the  first  time,  hailed  the 
jracht : 

'Will  you  kindly  send  a  boat  round  here  for  me,  Mr. 
Macrae,  if  you  do  not  object  to  my  joining  you  on  the  return 
voyage  ? ' 

Mr.  Macrae  shouted  a  welcome,  the  jracht's  crew  cheered  as 
only  Britons  can.  Mr.  Macrae's  piper  struck  up  the  pibroch  of 
the  clan,  *  A*  the  wild  McGraws  are  commg  ! ' 

*  If  any  of  you  scoimdrels  shoot,'  cried  Merton  to  his  enemies, 

*  up  you  will  all  go.  You  shall  stay  here,  after  we  depart,  in 
front  of  that  torpedo,  just  as  long  as  the  skipper  of  my  vessel 
pleases.' 

Meanwhile  the  boat  of  the  Flora  approached  the  friendly 
submarine ;  Merton  stepped  aboard,  and  soon  was  on  the  deck  of 
the  Flora  Macdorudd. 

Mr.  Macrae  welcomed  him  with  all  the  joy  of  a  fietther  re-united 
to  his  daughter,  of  a  capitalist  restored  to  his  millions. 

Bude  shook  Merton's  hand  warmly,  exclaiming,  *  Well  played, 
old  boy!' 

Merton's  eyes  eagerly  searched  the  deck  for  one  beloved  form. 
Mr.  Macrae  drew  him  aside.    '  Emmeline  is  below,'  he  whispered ; 

*  you  will  find  her  in  the  saloon.'     Merton  looked  stedfastly  at  the 
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millionaire,  who  smiled  with  unmistakable  meaning.  The  lover 
hurried  down  the  companion,  while  the  Flora,  which  had  rapidly 
got  up  steam,  sped  eastward. 

Merton  entered  the  saloon,  his  heart  beating  as  hard  as  when 
he  had  sought  his  beloved  among  the  bracken  beneath  the  cliffs 
at  Castle  Skrae.  She  rose  at  his  entrance;  their  eyes  met — 
Merton's  dim  with  a  supreme  doubt,  Emmeline's  frank  and  clear. 
A  blush  dawned  divinely  over  the  white  rose  of  her  face,  her  lips 
curved  in  the  resistless  ^ginetan  smile,  and,  without  a  word 
spoken,  the  twain  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Macrae,  heralding  his  arrival  with  a 
sonorous  *  Hem  ! '  entered  the  saloon.  Smiling,  he  embraced  his 
daughter,  who  hid  her  head  on  his  ample  shoulder,  while  with  his 
right  hand  the  father  grasped  that  of  Merton. 

*  My  daughter  is  restored  to  me — and  my  son,*  said  the 
millionaire  sofkly. 

There  was  silence.  Mr.  Macrae  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
self-possession.  *  Sit  down,  dear,'  he  said,  gently  disengaging 
Emmeline,  *  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Who  were  the  wretches  ? 
I  can  forgive  them  now.' 

Miss  lilacrae's  eyes  were  bent  on  the  carpet;  she  seemed 
reluctant  to  specik.  At  last,  in  timid  and  faltering  accents,  she 
whispered,  *  It  was  the  Van  Huytens  boy.' 

*  Rudolph  Van  Huytens  !  I  might  have  guessed  it,*  cried  the 
millionaire.  '  His  motive  is  too  plain !  His  wealth  did  not  equal 
mine  by  several  millions.  The  ransom  which  he  demanded,  and 
but  for  Tom  here '  (he  indicated  Merton)  *  would  now  possess, 
exactly  reversed  our  relative  financial  positions.  Carrying  on  his 
father's  ambition,  he  would,  but  for  Tom,  have  held  the  world's 
record  for  opulence.     The  villain ! ' 

*  You  do  not  flatter  m«,  father,'  said  Miss  Macrae,  *  and  you 
are  tmjust  to  Mr.  Van  Hujrtens.  He  had  another,  ht  said  a 
stronger,  motive — Me ! '  she  murmured,  blushing  like  a  red  rose, 
and  adding,  *  He  really  was  luther  nice.  The  submarine  was 
tolerable ;  the  yacht  delightful.    His  sisters  and  his  aunt  were  very 

kind.    But '  and  the  beautiful  girl  looked  up  archly  and  shyly 

at  Merton. 

*  In  feet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tom,'  Mr.  Macrae  was  exclaim- 
ing, when  Emmeline  laid  her  lily  hand  on  his  lips,  and  again  hid 
her  burning  blushes  on  his  shoulder. 

'  So  Rudolph  had  no  chance  ? '  asked  Mr.  Macrae  gaily. 
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*  I  used  rather  to  like  him,  long  ago — ^before '  murmured 

Emmeline. 

A  thrill  of  happy  pride  passed  through  Merton.  He  also,  he 
remembered,  of  old  had  thought  that  he  loved.  But  now  he 
privately  registered  an  oath  that  he  would  never  make  any  con- 
fessions as  to  the  buried  past  (a  course  which  the  chronicler 
earnestly  reconunends  to  young  and  affianced  readers). 

*Now  tell  us  all  about  your  adventures,  Emmie,'  said  Mr. 
Macrae,  sitting  down  and  taking  his  daughter's  hand  in  his  own. 

The  narrative  may  have  been  anticipated.  After  Blake  was 
fell^,  Miss  Macrae,  screaming  and  struggling,  had  been  earried 
to  the  boat.  The  crew  had  rapidly  pulled  round  the  cliff,  the 
submarine  had  risen,  to  the  captive's  horrified  amazement,  from 
the  deep,  she  had  been  taken  on  board,  and,  yet  more  to  her  sur- 
prise, had  been  welcomed  by  the  Misses  Van  Huytens  and  their 
aunt.  The  brother  had  always  behaved  with  respect,  till,  finding 
that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  he  had  avoided  her  presence  as  much 
as  possible,  and 

*  Gone  for  the  dollars,'  said  Mr.  Macrae. 

They  had  wandered  from  rocky  desert  isle  to  desert  isle,  in 
the  archipelago  of  the  Hebrides,  meeting  at  night  with  a  swift 
attendant  yacht.  Usually  they  had  slept  on  shore  under  canvas ; 
the  corrugated  iron  houses  had  been  left  behind  at  *  The  Seven 
Hunters,'  with  the  champagne,  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of  Mr. 
Macrae.  Ample  supplies  of  costume  and  other  necessaries  for 
Miss  Macrae  had  always  been  at  hand. 

*  They  really  did  me  very  well,'  she  said  smiling,  *  but  I  was 
miserable  about  you,'  and  she  embraced  her  father. 

*  Only  about  vne  ? '  asked  Mr.  Macrae. 

*  I  did  not  know — I  was  not  sure,'  said  Emmeline,  crying  a 
little,  and  laughing  rather  hysterically. 

*  You  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  Your 
maid  is  in  your  cabin,'  and  thither  he  conducted  the  overwrought 
girl,  Merton  anxiously  following  her  with  his  eyes. 

*  We  are  neglecting  Lord  Bude,'  said  Mr.  Macrae.  *  Come  on 
deck,  Tom,  and  tell  us  how  you  managed  that  delightful 
surprise.' 

*  Oh,  pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Merton,  *  I  am  under  oath — I  am 
solemnly  bound  to  Logan  and  others  never  to  reveal  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  necessary  to  keep  you  uninformed,  that  you 
might  honourably  make  your  arrangement  to  meet  Mr.  Van 
Hujrtens  without  bein^  aware  that  you  had  a  submarine  consort. 
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Lc^an  takes  any  dishononr  on  himself,  and  he  wished  to  offer 
Mr.  Van  Huytens — ^as  that  is  his  name— every  satisfaction,  but  I 
dissuaded  him.  His  connection  with  the  affair  cannot  be  kept  too 
secret.  Though  Logan  put  me  forward,  you  really  owe  all  to  Aim.* 
*•  But  without  you,  I  should  never  have  had  his  aid,'  said 
Mr.  Macrae.     *  Where  is  Lord  Fastcastle  ? '  he  asked. 

*  La  the  friendly  submarine,'  said  Merton. 

'  Oh,  I  think  I  can  guess  ! '  said  Mr.  Macrae  smiling.  '  I  shall 
ask  no  more  questions.     Let  us  join  Lord  Bude.' 

If  the  reader  is  curious  as  to  how  the  rescue  was  managed,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Logan  was  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend 
of  Admiral  Chimside,  that  the  Admiral  was  commanding  a  fleet 
engaged  in  naval  manoeuvres  around  the  north  coast,  that  he  had 
a  flotilla  of  submarines,  one  of  which  Logan  borrowed,  and  that  the 
point  of  ocean  where  the  pirates  met  the  Flora  MacdoTudd  was  not 
far  west  of  the  Orkneys. 

On  deck  Bude  asked  Merton  how  Logan  (for  he  knew  that 
Logan  was  the  guiding  spirit)  had  guessed  the  secret  of  the  pirate 
submarine. 

*  Do  you  remember,'  said  Merton,  *  that  when  you  came  back 
firom  "  The  Seven  Hunters,"  you  reported  that  the  fishermen  had  a 
silly  story  of  seeing  a  dragon  flying  above  the  empty  sea  ? ' 

*  I  remember,  un  dragon  volant'  said  Bude. 

'  And  Logan  asked  you  not  to  tell  Mr.  Macrae  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  I  don't  understand.' 

*A  dragon  is  the  Scotch  word  for  a  kite — not  the  bird — a 
boy's  kite.  You  did  not  know ;  /  did  not  know,  but  Mr.  Macrae 
would  have  known,  being  a  Scot,  and  Logan  wanted  to  keep  his  plan 
dark  ;  and' the  kite  had  let  him  into  the  secret  of  the  submarine/ 

*  I  still  don't  see  how.' 

*  Why,  the  submarine  must  have  been  flying  a  kite,  with  a 
pendent  wire,  to  catch  messages  from  Blake  and  the  wireless 
machine  at  Castle  Skrae.  How  else  could  a  kite — **  a  dragon," 
the  sailor  said — have  been  flying  above  the  empty  sea  ? ' 

*  Logan  is  rather  sharp,'  said  Bude. 

*But,  Mr.  Macrae,'  asked  Merton,  *  how  about  the  false 
Oianesi  ? ' 

*  Oh,  when  Giambresi  came  of  course  we  settled  hia  busi- 
ness. We  had  him  tight,  as  a  conspirator.  He  had  been  met, 
when  expelled  for  misdeeds  from  Gianesi  and  Giambresi's,  by  a 
beautiful  young  man,  to  whom  he  sold  himself.  He  believed  the 
beautiful  young  man  to  be  the  devil,  but  of  course  it  was  our 
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friend  Blake.  Ht^  in  turn,  most  have  been  purchased  by  Van 
Huytens  while  he  was  lecturing  in  America  as  a  poet-Fenian. 
In  fjEu^t,  he  really  had  a  singular  genius  for  electric  engineering ; 
he  had  done  very  well  at  some  German  university.  But  he  was 
a  fellow  of  no  principle  !  We  are  well  quit  of  a  rogue.  I  turned 
his  unlucky  victim,  the  false  (rianesi,  loose,  with  money  enough 
for  life  to  keep  him  honest  if  he  chooses.  His  pension  stops  if 
ever  a  word  of  the  method  of  rescue  comes  out.  The  same  with 
my  crew ;  they  shall  all  be  rich  men,  for  their  station,  iVlX  the 
tale  is  whispered  and  reaches  my  ears.  In  that  case — all  pensions 
stop.  I  think  we  can  trust  the  crew  of  the  friendly  submarine  to 
keep  their  own  counsel.' 

'  Certainly ! '  said  Merton.  '  Wealth  has  its  uses  after  all,'  he 
thought  in  his  heart. 

Merton  and  Logan  gave  a  farewell  dinner  in  autumn  to  the 
Disentanglers — to  such  of  them  as  were  still  unmarried.  In  her 
napkin  each  lady  of  the  Society  found  a  cheque  on  Coutts  for 
25,0002.  signed  with  the  magic  name  of  fionald  Macrae. 

The  millionaire  had  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  perform  this 
act  of  munificence,  the  salvage  for  the  recovered  millions,  he 
said. 

Miss  Martin,  after  dinner,  carried  Mr.  Macrae's  health  in  a 
toast.  In  a  humorous  speech  she  announced  her  own  approach- 
ing nuptials,  and  intimated  that  she  had  the  permission  of  the 
other  ladies  present  to  make  the  same  general  confession  for  all 
of  them. 

'like  every  novel  of  my  own,'  said  Miss  Martin  smiling, 
'  this  enterprise  of  the  Disentanglers  has  a 
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A    Botanical   Discovery  and   its 
Possibilities. 


IT  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  botanist  to  announce  a 
sensational  discovery,  but  this  piece  of  good  fortune  happened 
to  Professor  Hellriegel,  of  Q-ermany,  when,  in  1886,  he  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  he  and  his  colleague.  Professor  WilfEirth,  had 
^  discovered  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  little  nodules  which  are  to 
be  found  scattered  about  upon  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants — 
plants  such  as  clover,  peas,  lupins,  and  beans. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  washed  away  the  soil  from  the  rootlets 
of  a  clover  or  a  pea,  and  then  carefdlly  examined  them,  knows 
that  at  various  points  little  lumps  or  nodules  occur ;  yet,  often  as 
these  curious  little  lumps  had  been  previously  noticed,  no  one,  up 
to  that  time,  had  suggested  that  they  were  other  than  simply 
peculiar  formations  of  the  tissues  of  the  root  and  rootlets. 
Hellriegel,  however,  had  not  been  satisfied  with  this  supposition, 
and,  some  years  previous  to  1886,  he  had  commenced  a  patient 
investigation  into  the  matter,  and,  after  much  experiment  and 
research,  he  had  learnt  two  most  interesting  facts  about  them : 
one  concerning  their  true  nature ;  the  second,  the  part  they  play 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  And,  in  learning  these  two  facts, 
he  illuminated  a  hitherto  almost  unknown  side  of  plant  life. 
In  the  first  place,  he  found  that  these  nodules  or  tubercles  are 
nothing  less  than  the  homes  of  colonies  of  bacteria,  which  live 
and  flourish  in  the  shelter  of  the  tissues  of  their  host — that, 
in  fact,  in  the  leguminous  plants  we  have  an  instance  of  two 
organisms— one  relatively  very  large,  the  Plant,  the  other  very 
minute,  the  Bacterium — living  together  in  harmonious  unity, 
each  benefiting  the  other  and  being  benefited  in  return.  We 
can  readily  understand  the  benefit  the  bacteria  derive  from  their 
sheltered  position  within  the  roots,  but  it  is  by  no  means  obvious 
how  they  can  repay  the  debt  they  thus  incur ;  and  the  fiact  that 
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they  do  benefit  their  hosts  in  an  extraordinary  way  calls  to  mind 
the  old  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the  lion.  And  the  mere  dis- 
covery that  such  a  condition  of  things  was  possible — that  bacteria 
should  normally  live  upon  the  roots  of  healthy  plants — ^brought 
in  totally  new  ideas,  and  the  suggestion  opened  up  a  completely 
fresh  point  of  view. 

Now,  for  a  long  time  before  this  discovery  was  made  one 
striking  fact  about  leguminous  crops  had  been  well  known  to 
farmers — namely,  that  while  all  other  crops  impoverished  the  land 
upon  which  they  were  produced,  by  taking  nitrogenous  matter 
out  of  the  soil,  and  necessitating  the  application  of  more  or  less 
costly  nitrogenous  manures  to  bring  the  land  back  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, yet  this  was  not  the  case  when  such  crops  as  clover, 
peas,  beans,  and  so  forth  were  grown.  These  crops,  far  from  im- 
poverishing the  land,  actually  enriched  it.  Though  they  ran 
their  course  and  grew  from  seed  to  maturity,  and  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers  were  all  formed  in  abundance,  yet  they  actually  left 
the  land  richer  than  they  found  it.  Far  from  drawing  upon  the 
soil  for  nitrogen  (as  necessary  to  them  for  building  up  their 
tissues  as  to  all  other  plants),  they  obtained  what  they  wanted 
from  some  unknown  source,  and,  in  addition,  handed  on  generously 
to  the  soil.  But  how  this  power — almost  that  of  a  magician — was 
exercised,  neither  the  fetrmer  nor  the  botanist  pretended  to 
explain.  For  it  had  been  long  accepted  as  an  undoubted  physio- 
logical fact  that  no  green  plants  are  able  to  digest '  raw '  nitrogen : 
though  nitrogen  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  them,  they  must  have 
it  presented  to  them  in  some  combination  or  another,  or  they 
cannot  utilise  it ;  hence  the  atmosphere,  apparently  one  of  the 
most  obvious  sources  of  nitrogen,  is  a  sealed  enclosure  to  them, 
for,  though  nitrogen  exists  in  great  quantities  in  it,  it  does  not 
exist  in  combination  there  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Therefore 
their  only  chance  of  obtaining  this  necessary  article  of  daily  life 
is  to  take  it  out  of  the  soil,  where  it  aboimds  in  forms  suitable  for 
plants  to  use. 

Though  this  belief  is  perfectly  founded  upon  fact,  yet  Hell- 
riegel  showed,  in  the  second  part  of  his  discovery,  that  legumi- 
nous green  plants — ^the  peas,  the  beans,  the  clovers,  and  so  forth — 
have  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  manage  to  tap  the  air 
around  them  for  their  supplies  of  nitrogen.  They  have  called  to 
their  aid  these  bacteria,  which  possess  the  power  of  taking  in  free 
nitrogen,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  have  encouraged  them 
tQ  form  colonies  upon  their  roots,  so  that  they  can  Bfii  as  ipter- 
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mediaries  in  the  matter.  The  bacteria  take  in  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  in  their  nodule  root- 
dweUings  they  work  it  up  into  various  complex  compounds,  and 
these  they  pass  on  to  the  plant  through  the  tissues  of  the  root, 
and  the  plant  builds  up  its  whole  organism  with  these  manu- 
&ctured  materials  as  basis.  Therefore  these  green  plants,  through 
the  medium  of  the  bacteria,  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
nitrogen  supplies ;  and  it  at  once  becomes  plain  why  beans,  fur- 
nished with  the  nodules  and  drawing  upon  the  air  for  their 
nitrogen,  can  actually  enrich  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  while 
oats,  not  provided  with  them,  and  having  to  look  to  the  soil  for  all 
supplies,  must  necessarily  impoverish  it. 

This  explanation  of  HellriegeFs  opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry, 
and  many  possibilities  as  to  the  best  ways  in  which  the  new 
knowledge  could  be  turned  to  advantage  suggested  themselves 
both  to  scientific  men  in  their  laboratories  and  to  practical  agri- 
culturists who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  scientific  matters. 
It  was  obvious  that  in  leguminous  crops  lay  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  fiarmer,  for  they  were  profitable  not  only  for  economic  value 
when  grown,  but  also  to  the  soil  in  growing.  Still,  it  was  also 
obvious  that  it  was  only  when  they  were  well  provided  with 
bacteria  visitors  that  they  possessed  these  unusual  powers.  If  the 
tubercles  £Edled  to  appear,  then  leguminous  crops  were  no  better 
than  any  others,  and  had  to  £Gtll  back  upon  the  resources  of  the 
soil  instead  of  contributing  to  them.  It  was  therefore  suggested 
that  the  reason  why  poor,  badly  nourished  leguminous  crops  were 
found  in  some  localities  was  because  the  soil  of  those  localities  did 
not  harbour  the  necessary  bacteria  in  sufficient  quantity,  if  at  all. 
Andy  anyway,  the  whole  question  was  worthy  of  further  serious 
consideration. 

So,  ten  years  later,  in  1896,  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand  in  Saxony, 
came  forward  with  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  evoked  consider- 
able interest  in  the  agricultural  world.  His  plan  was  to  inoculate 
soil  poor  in  these  bacteria,  and  on  which  it  was  desired  to  improve 
the  crops,  with  cultures  of  the  necessary  bacterium.  The  first 
method  he  tried  was  simple  but  cumbersome.  He  looked  out  for 
a  field  on  which  had  been  growing  very  flourishing  leguminous 
plants  whose  roots  showed  an  abundance  of  nodules.  Having 
found  it,  he  took  soil  (presumably  containing  the  coveted  bacteria) 
away  from  it,  and  spread  it  thinly  over  a  field  where  the  legu- 
minous crops  had  hitherto  been  poor.  Then  he  re-sowed  the 
strewn  field  with  seed.     Rain  intermingled  the  two  soils,  and  the 
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results  came  up  to  his  expectations,  for  the  crop  that  now 
appeared  was  greatly  superior  to  all  previous  ones ;  the  plants 
.  were  finer  in  themselves  and  much  more  plentiful,  and  there  were 
many  nodules  on  their  roots,  proving  that  the  new  plants  had 
quickly  availed  themselves,  to  their  own  material  advantage,  of 
the  services  of  the  bacteria  thus  introduced  to  them. 

Successful  so  far,  Dr.  Nobbe  next  turned  his  attention  to 
making  more  feasible  the  process  of  introducing  these  bacteria  to 
desirable  plots  of  ground;  for,  naturally,  if  their  introduction 
always  involved  heavy  cartage  of  soil,  possibly  for  long  distances, 
it  would  offer  an  insuperable  practical  difficulty  to  their  frequent 
employment.  So  he  set  about  making  cultures  or  preparations  of 
these  bacteria  after  the  manner  known  to  bacteriologists,  whereby 
large  quantities  of  the  microbe  were  compressed  into  the  compass 
of  a  mere  bottle.  These  preparations,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  *  Nitragin,'  were  made  directly  from  the  bacteria  nodules  upon 
the  roots ;  and  once  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  the  process  was 
next  handed  over  to  a  firm  of  well-known  German  chemists  for 
preparation  on  a  commercial  scale.  Subsequent  experience 
proved  that  slightly  different  cultures  were  best,  according  as  the 
crop  to  be  treated  was  clover,  peas,  vetches,  &c. ;  for  apparently 
the  bacteria  which  serve  one  species  are  not  precisely  those  which 
serve  another. 

Nitragin  thus  prepared  can  be  used  in  two  ways.  The  first 
way  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Nobbe's  original  plan.  By  it  the  nitragin 
— ^a  powder — ^is  moistened  with  water  not  absolutely  cold,  and 
then  poured  over  a  quantity  of  soil.  This  soil  is  spread  thinly 
and  evenly  over  the  field,  and  is  then  deeply  harrowed  in,  and 
in  this  prepared  soil  the  seed  is  sown.  This  is  known  as  '  Soil 
Inoculation.' 

The  second  way  is  probably  easier  and  better.  After  being 
moistened  as  before,  the  nitragin  is  sprinkled  over  the  seed  which 
is  to  be  sown.  The  seed  is  then  shaken  in  loam  or  dry  sand,  and 
immediately  sown.  Then,  whenever  the  seed  germinates  and 
puts  forth  its  baby  root,  it  finds  bacteria  already  there  at  hand 
waiting  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  its  tissues.  This  second 
method  is  known  as  *  Seed  Inoculation.' 

Now,  though  the  whole  principle  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
nitragin  appears  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  scientific,  and  the 
preliminary  tests  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  experiments  carried  on  in  England  with  these 
bacterial  preparations  do  not  seem  to  have  been    successful. 
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When  two  plots  of  earth  were  taken,  and  one  was  treated  with 
nitragin  and  the  other  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  then  both 
plots  were  sown  with  identical  seed  the  diflference  between  the 
crops  was  not  snflSciently  marked  (if,  indeed,  it  was  marked  at  all) 
to  say  that  the  plot  treated  with  nitragin  had  any  great  advantage 
over  the  plot  not  so  treated.  Still,  as  Professor  Somerville, 
writing  witii  regard  to  the  North  of  England,  remarks,  *  This  does 
not,  of  course,  show  that  leguminous  plants  can  get  along  without 
bacteria,  but  it  would  appear  to  indicate  that  these  bacteria  lire 
usually  present  in  soils  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  artificial 
inoculation  unnecessary.' 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  some  experiments  which  have 
been  going  on  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  Canada,  we 
have  presented  to  us  some  very  interesting  results  which  seem  to 
point  to  a  distinct  future  for  this  method  of  treatment.  These 
experiments  began  in  1897,  at  the  State  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  and  clover,  peas,  and  horse-beans  were  the  plants  experi- 
mented on.  The  soil  used  in  the  experiments  was  specially  made 
for  the  purpose  from  sand,  clay,  and  *  swamp  muck,'  and  was  very 
poor  in  quality.  In  the  first  year  three  sets  of  each  kind  of  seed 
were  sown — one  set  in  the  soil  which  had  not  been  treated  with 
nitragin  in  any  way,  the  second  set  in  soil  which  had  been 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  the  bacterial  preparation  (soil  inocu- 
lation), the  third  set  in  soil  untreated  as  in  the  first,  though  the 
seeds  themselves  had  been  moistened  with  the  diluted  nitragin 
before  being  planted  (seed  inoculation).  At  first  large  iron  pots 
were  used  to  contain  the  various  soils  and  crops,  but  later  on 
experiments  were  also  made  in  small  plots  of  ground. 

During  the  three  years  1897,  1898,  1899,  these  experiments 
were  carried  out  successfully  and  constant  observations  made. 
The  net  result  with  all  the  crops  was  that  those  to  which  the 
bacteria  had  been  introduced  were  fiEur  superior  to  those  to  which 
they  had  not  been  brought.  The  reports  of  the  various  stages 
give  us  much  important  matter  for  thought.  With  reference  to 
the  clover,  it  was  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  that  the 
weight  of  the  crop  from  the  soil  inoculated,  and  also  that  from 
the  seed-inoculated  plants,  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  crop  grown 
without  nitragin,  and  that  this  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
greater  development  of  the  roots.  There  was  also  considerably 
more  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  treated  crop  than  in  the  un- 
treated, though  this  was  not  due  to  any  part  of  the  plant  con- 
taining more  nitrogenous  matter  than  usual  in  its  tissues,  but 
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because  the  plants  were  more  flourishing,  and  therefore  produced 
more  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  The  trials  further  showed  that  the 
best  results  of  all  came  from  seed  inoculation  rather  than  from 
soil  sprinkling.  The  second  year,  therefore,  only  two  sets  of 
clover  plants  were  grown,  one  of  which  had  not  had  any  of 
the  bacteria  introduced  to  it  in  any  form  whatever,  while  the 
other  had  had  its  seed  inoculated  before  being  sown.  The 
results  confirmed  the  previous  year's  observation  in  a  very 
gratifying  way,  for  the  plants  from  the  inoculated  seed  were  much 
more  luxuriant  than  those  from  the  untreated  seed.  The  third 
year  was  even  more  interesting :  the  plants  of  the  second  year 
had  been  left  growing  and  had  survived  the  winter,  so  there  was 
no  further  treatment  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  no  further  sowing 
of  seed.  During  the  spring  *  both  series  made  excellent  growth, 
but  the  plants  from  the  inoculated  seed  were  very  much  larger.' 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  treated  plants  were  by 
this  time  much  the  more  largely  endowed  with  bacteria  nodules 
both  as  to  size  and  number.  So  striking,  indeed,  was  the  -result 
that  a  photograph,  taken  of  the  plants  as  they  grew,  testifies 
unmistakably  to  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

As  with  clover,  so  with  peas.  Direct  seed  inoculation  proved 
more  efficacious  than  soil  sprinkling,  probably  because  the  bacteria 
were  more  *  on  the  spot.'  The  plants  to  which  the  bacteria  had 
been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  nitragin  were  invari- 
ably finer  than  those  left  untouched,  while  the  little  nodules  on 
their  roots  were  present  in  far  greater  numbers.  The  beans  con- 
firmed the  evidence  tendered  by  peas  and  clovers  during  the  first 
two  years,  but  the  third  year  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  due, 
in  the  investigators'  opinion,  to  the  preparation  of  the  bacteria 
having  its  vitality  impaired  before  being  used,  and  thus  proving 
nothing  against  its  intrinsic  value. 

Reviewing  their  work  for  the  three  years,  the  experimenters 
say :  *  The  results  are  .  .  .  eminently  satisfactory,  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  a  marked  character  as  to  the  value  of  this  inoculating 
agent.  .  .  .  There  seems,  indeed,  noMoubt,  from  the^e  data,  but 
that  when  fresh  nitragin  is  employed  we  are  furnishing  the 
legumes  with  '-bacteria  of  unimpaired  vitality  that  will  enable 
them,  under  favourable  conditions  of  soil  as  regards  moisture, 
warmth,^ and  a(  supply  of  mineral  food,  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen.' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  value,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
nitragin,  in  its  present  form,  will  ever  be  commonly  used  as  an 
improver  of  crops.     For  the  bacteria  composing  it  are  very  pus- 
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ceptible  to  external  influences,  and  if  these  are  not  exactly  what 
they  require  they  quickly  die,  and  the  preparation  becomes  value- 
less. For  instance,  if  nitragin  is  kept  more  than  six  v/eeks  from 
the  date  of  its  preparation,  it  is  very  likely  to  become  worthless ; 
this  in  itself  is  a  great  barrier  to  its  being  extensively  used  by 
farmers,  particularly  by  those  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  in  need  of  it.  Further,  if  it  is  exposed  to  too 
strong  a  light,  or  the  bottles  containing  it  are  kept  in  too  warm  a 
temperature  (over  100**  F.),  the  value  is  greatly  impaired.  These 
disadvantages  are,  however,  common  to  most  bacterial  prepara- 
tions. And  though,  perhaps,  nitragin  is  not  yet  a  commercial 
success,  this  is  of  no  moment  in  comparison  with  the  undoubted 
truths  it  has  helped  to  establish.     Let  us  recapitulate  them. 

From  Hellriegel's  discovery  we  obtain  a  new  and  startling 
view  of  possibilities  which  may  be  lying  all  unsuspected  beneath 
the  common  well-worn  facts  of  plant  life.  We  learn  that 
bacteria  may  play  a  definite  part  in  the  course  of  plant  develop- 
ment, even  as  they  do  in  the  course  of  human  life,  and  that 
through  this  community  life — this  symbiotic  union — ^plants  may 
be  endowed  with  powers  which  otherwise  would  be  far  from 
them.  From  the  later  experiments  we  further  learn  that  we  can 
manipulate  these  bacteria ;  that  we  can  introduce  them  to  certain 
plants  ;  and  that  we  can,  by  inoculating  a  seed,  affect  the  after- 
development  of  that  seed  and  stimulate  it  in  various  directions, 
just  as  by  inoculating  an  animal  we  can  produce  certain  definite 
and  distinct  results.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
question  of  seed  inoculation  is  still  in  its  veriest  infancy,  and  we 
cannot  yet  even  indicate  the  length  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 
Though  it  has  only  been  applied,  at  present,  to  certain  legu- 
minous plants,  yet  we  cannot  venture  to  think  that  these  are  its 
limits.  How  far  bacteria  and  plant  life  may  prove  to  be  inter- 
dependent, and  whether  it  will  not  be  possible  to  introduce 
bacteria  to  plants  other  than  leguminous  ones,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  tap  the  vast  source  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  are  problems 
yet  to  be  solved.  We  cannot  believe  the  matter  will  rest  where 
it  is. 

Gr.  Clarke-Nuttall. 
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A  Brilliant  Feat  of  Arms. 


A  CONSTANT  traveller  to  the  West  of  England  by  Basingstoke 
and  Salisbury  can  hardly  fail  to  notice,  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  former  town,  a  small  village  consisting  of  ancient  brick  and 
oak  beam  cottages  with  thatched  roofs,  a  charming  mill  house 
with  sleepy  pool,  and  a  large  church  chiefly  of  the  Perpendicular 
style.  This  village,  through  which  the  railway  passes,  is  what 
remains  of  Old  Basing,  a  place  that  has  played  its  part  in 
English  history.  Basingstoke,  a  brisk  market-town,  is  growing 
rather  quickly,  but  scarcely  in  the  direction  of  Old  Basing,  which 
is  not  likely  therefore  to  be  absorbed  by  its  wide-awake  neigh- 
bour. The  head-waters  of  the  Loddon  are  near  by,  deep  among 
willow-herb  and  loose-strife ;  and  here  the  canal  &om  Basingstoke 
to  Aldershot,  which  passes  through  the  village,  is  clear  almost  as  a 
chalk  stream.  For  me  the  place  has  a  charm  bom  of  intimacy 
with  its  rcstfulness,  its  wild  life  close  at  hand — there  are,  for 
those  who  know  where  to  look  for  them,  cirl-buntings  and  marsh 
fritillary  butterflies  and  sky-blue  succory  flowers,  and  still,  it 
may  be,  the  Calafchian  violets  of  deepest  gentian  colour.  There 
are  shy,  hidden  villages ;  elmy  lanes  ;  ancient  churches,  with  here 
something  of  a  Norman  doorway  or  an  Early  English  arch — 
perhaps  the  most  uplifting  of  any  of  the  great,  simple  features  of 
the  English  Gothic;  and  there,  some  remnant  of  a  Mediaeval 
brass  which  escaped,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  villain  hands  of  Hugh 
Peters  and  the  church-wreckers.  But  the  glory  of  Basing  must 
always  be  that  great  mound,  shaded  by  old  trees,  which  lies  to 
the  left  of  the  church.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  railway,  but  it  is 
only  when  one  has  come  to  know  the  geography  of  the  place  that, 
whilst  travelling,  one  can  distinguish  even  in  summer  through 
the  trees  some  fragments  of  the  ruined  house  or  castle  that  lie 
about  its  summit.  The  long  defence  of  Basing  House  for 
Charles  L,  and  its  storming  by  Cromwell,  who  burst  in  *  like  a 
fire  flood '  in  October  1645,  is  one  of  the  most  moving  episodes 
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of  the  Civil  War.  The  *  proper  motto '  of  the  Paulets,  *  Ajrmez 
Loyante,'  borne  out  to  the  doom ;  the  lofty  character  of  the 
great  Paulet ;  the  stem,  serene  replies  he  sent  to  those  who  bade 
him  surrender ;  the  boast — which  was  hardly  a  boast,  being  too 
noble  for  that — that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in  England 
than  this,  his  own  house,  he  would  yet  adventure  it  to  the 
uttermost — ^these  have  served  to  throw  a  glamour  over  the  story 
of  the  siege.  One  wishes  that  when  the  two  strong  men  met, 
Cromwell  and  Paulet,  there  had  been  an  onlooker  with  the  eye 
and  imagination  that  can  set  such  a  scene  on  paper:  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  memorable  meetings  in  the  history  of 
that  war. 

Though  Gardiner,  through  the  mass  of  weightier  material, 
could  do  no  more  than  touch  upon  the  Civil  War  in  Hampshire, 
the  siege  has  been  written  of  by  one  or  two  trustworthy  local 
historians ;  and,  besides,  we  have  A  Description  of  the  Siege  of 
Baavng  Castle,  from  the  pen  of  a  great  lady,  Honora  de  Burgh, 
the  Marquis's  second  wife.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Jacob,  of 
Basingstoke,  who  published  it  some  years  ago,  and  I  advise  every-. 
body  who  is  interested  in  the  story  to  read  it. 

The  siege  and  storming  of  Basing,  then,  have  received  some 
attention,  but  the  relief  of  the  house  by  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  Grage,  in  September  1644,  has  been  quite  overlooked 
by  modem  writers,  though  the  references  to  it  in  Clarendon  point 
to  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  It  was  an  action  that  might  have  added 
to  the  fame  of  a  Conde.  The  hero  of  it,  even  after  we  have  made 
allowances  for  the  flowery  language  of  his  seventeenth-century 
biographer,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  resourcefril  and  accom- 
plished soldiers  of  his  day. 

Henry  Gage  was  bom  about  1597,  and  came  of  a  good  stock, 
the  G^es  of  Haling,  in  Surrey.  Whilst  young  he  travelled  in 
France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  studying  philosophy  with 
zeal  in  the  last  country  under  Piccolomini.  He  settled  upon 
arms  as  his  profession  whilst  on  his  travels,  and  studied  the  art  of 
war  in  several  countries.  *  But  least  you  may  judge,'  says 
Walsingham,  *  that  of  his  Travayles  he  made  onely  a  present 
delight,  and  fed  his  Curiosity,  I  must  assure  you  his  observation 
was  so  strong  and  punctual!,  that  all  men  did  admire  the  exact 
account  he  was  able  to  render  of  all  things  deserving  serious 
memory.'  At  twenty-two  Gage  entered  the  Spanish  service,  and 
was  engaged  at  Antwerp.  He  had  a  troop  at  the  siege  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  in  1622,  and  both  here  and  at  Breda  he  distinguished 
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himself.  Most  of  his  leisure  Gage  gave  up  to  the  theory  of  war. 
Yet  he  was  fiEur  &om  being  an  unlettered  man  outside  his  voca- 
tion. He  had  knowledge  of  heraldry,  he  translated  a  Latin 
account  of  the  siege  of  Breda  into  English,  and  it  is  said  he  knew 
a  little  Greek.  Clarendon  says  he  sjwke  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  fluently ;  though  Walsingham  admits  that  *  in  Dutch 
he  was  not  elegant.'  He  served  Spain  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  captain-conunandant  of  an  English  regi- 
ment. How  much  more  than  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  or  a 
mercenary  adventurer  tinged  with  the  failings  of  the  Dugald 
Dalgetty  type,'  Gage  was,  is  shown  by  his  conduct  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  In  Flanders,  Gage  instantly  flung  his  influence 
on  the  King's  side,  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  pre- 
vented strong  reinforcements  of  men  and  arms  going  to  England 
for  the  Parliament.  But  this  did  not  content  him.  He  resolved 
to  fight  for  the  King.  Wealth  and  sure  preferment  awaited  him 
in  Flanders.  He  gave  these  up,  and,  it  seems,  left  wife  and 
fBanily  in  order  to  aid  his  party- in  England.  Whether  when, 
later  on,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Oxford  in  succession  to  Sir 
Arthur  Ashton,  his  wife  and  children  were  able  to  join  him  is  not 
related,  but  we  have  it  that  his  affection  for  them  was  great. 
There  is,  by-the-by,  a  charming  story  of  the  way  in  which  his 
lady-love.  Mistress  Mary  Daniell,  resolved  that  if  she  changed  her 
name  it  must  be  to  take  that  of  Gage:  I  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer  of  historical  romance. 

In  England  Gage  had  not  long  to  wait  for  work  after  his  own 
heart.  In  1644,  when  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  during  Charles's 
absence  from  Oxford,  wished  to  stop  the  harassing  excursions  from 
Bostal  House  on  the  Buckinghamshire  border,  they  fixed  on 
Gage  to  carry  out  their  plan.  In  June,  with  three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  troop  of  horse,  he  marched  to  Bostal  and  speedily 
reduced  it  to  submission.  In  the  late  summer  of  1644,  whilst 
Gtige  was  in  Oxford  assisting  in  a  military  capacity  the  Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the  position  of  Basing  House  became  critical. 
The  King,  in  his  march  to  the  West,  had  not  turned  aside  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  now  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  anxious  to  help 
Paulet.  They  wished  Gtige  to  do  the  work,  but  Ashton,  who  had 
come  heartily  to  dislike  his  subordinate,  strongly  opposed.     He 


*  Being  reproached  on  a  certain  occasion  for  giving  away  40i.  out  of  the  45<. 
he  possessed  to  a  decayed  gentleman,  he  replied,  *  When  I  begin  to  love  money, 
I  shall  desist  to  be  any  more  a  Sooldier,  for  he  that  loves  money  loves  his  life, 
and  by  consequence,  fearing  danger,  is  unfit  to  be  imploy*d  in  any  gallant  Action.* 
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insisted  that  the  difficulty  and  risk  were  so  great  that  no  soldier 
who  understood  command  would  undertake  the  work.  Gage 
pressed  the  Lords  to  appoint  him.  He  recognised  the  risk  of 
such  a  service,  *  especially  for  the  return/  but  was  eager  to  set 
out  provided  he  was  given  a  troop  or  two  of  good  horse.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council,  putting  aside  the  envious  objections  of 
Ashton,  determined  to  send  Gage  with  such  a  force  as  he  asked 
for, 

^  At  ten  on  Monday  night,  September  9,  1644,  Gage  started. 

,;     Basing  was  forty  miles  distant ;  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted 

^    at  Abingdon,  Beading,  and  Newbury;  their  horse  patrolled  the 

^     whole  country  about  those  towns.     Gage's  force  consisted  of  some 

400  musquetiers  and  250  horse.    At  Wallingford  an  additional 

100  men,  foot  and  horse,  in  charge  of  Captain  Walters  joined. 

^j     Twelve  barrels  of  powder  and  1,200  pounds*  weight  of  match  were 

taken  to  strengthen  Basing  House.     Gage  seemed  to  start  with 

small   chance  of  success.     His  skill  was  great,   the  mettle  of 

his  men  undoubted.     Yet  he  might  reasonably  have  felt  more 

confident  had  he  a  force  such  as  his  Flanders  regiment,  colonel 

\      and  men  thoroughly  knowing  one  another.     We  may  imagine 

how  efficient  that  regiment  was,  for,  in  peace  as  in  war,  it  was 

I     Gage's  aim  to  train   his  men  constantly,  so  that  they  might 

become  experts:  such  a  training  was  even  to  be  a  'recreation' 

for  them. 

Gage's  plan  was  clearly  to  reach  Basing  by  forced  marches ; 
to  move  as  much  as  possible  by  night ;  to  prefer  the  by-ways ;  to 
strike  a  swift  and  crushing  blow  at  Norton's  force  before  his 
movement  was  noised  abroad.  Secrecy  was  essential,  and  the 
men  wore  orange  tawny  colours  to  deceive  any  Parliamentary 
'  soldiers  they  might  fall  in  with.  The  way  was  by  Wallingford, 
Chawlsey  (the  Cholsey  of  to-day),  thence  to  Aldermaston,  and 
across  the  Berkshire  border  into  Hampshire.  Eloughly,  Chawlsey 
would  be  about  half-way  to  Basing,  and  here  Gage  stopped  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  refresh  his  men.^  He  sent  forward  a 
'  messenger  to  Ogle,  the  Governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  who  had 
I'  promis^  the  Lords  of  the  Council  100  horse  and  300  foot  at  any 
time  to  help  to  raise  the  siege  of  Basing.  Ogle's  men  were  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  quarters  between  four  and  five 
o'olock  on  Wednesday  morning,  whilst  the  Oxford  force  fell  upon 
the  firont,  and  Paulet  made  sallies. 

i  '  Olarendon  says  they  rested  in  a  wood  near  Wallingford ;  Gage  mentions 

Chawlsey. 
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The  second  stage  of  the  march  was  firom  Chawlsey  to  Alder- 
maston.  The  road  taken  is  not  quite  clear.  Walsingham,  in 
his  account  of  the  march,  which  is  obviously  based  on  Guge's 
official  account  to  Lord  Digby,  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  few  embellishments  and  additional  details,  speaks  of  Gage 
on  his  return  crossing  the  Thames  at  Pangboume  again.  But 
on  the  march  to  Basing  the  Thames  must  have  been  crossed  at  or 
a  little  above  Wallingford.  The  actual  route  from  Chawlsey  to 
Pangboume  may  have  been  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to 
Pangboume,  thence  past  Englefield,  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kennet.  This  would  bring  the  force  rather  near  the  Parliamentaiy 
garrison  at  Beading.  Clarendon  says  they  went  by  lanes.  Or 
the  route  from  Chawlsey  may  have  been  past  the  Boman  camp 
near  Blewbury  Downs,  and  thence  by  Compton,  Hampstead 
Norris,  and  Frilsham — ^a  remote  bit  of  country  even  to-day.  In 
any  case,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Gage  can  have  crossed  the 
Thames  by  Pangboume  more  than  once  during  his  expedition. 
He  sent  on  Walters  to  Aldermaston  to  see  that  food  was  ready 
for  the  force  on  its  arrival  there.  Unfortunately  Walters  and  his 
men  fell  in  with  some  Parliamentary  scouts.  They  forgot  their 
orange  tawny  scarfs  and  ribbons,  and  attacked  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers.  Some  they  killed  and  some  they  captured,  but  others 
escaped,  and  the  besiegers  at  Basing  were  thus  apprised  of  the 
plan. 

Gage  rested  his  men  at  Aldermaston,  and  then  set  out  on  the 
final  march  to  Basing  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  march  to  Basing.  The 
way  was  no  doubt  through  Pamber  Forest — of  forest  not  a  great 
deal  remains  to-day,  alas ! — and  by  the  Sherbomes.  The  distance 
was  about  twelve  miles ;  the  road  not  a  very  easy  one.  A  delight- 
ful land  it  is  for  those  who  care  for  quiet  scenes  imd  remote 
hamlets ;  but  soldiers,  finishing  a  forty-mile  march  in  a  day  and 
a  quarter,  and  expecting  a  stem  struggle  at  the  end  of  it,  are  in 
no  mood  for  such  pleasures.  The  foot  soldiers  by  now  were  so 
tired  that  some  of  the  mounted  men  dismounted  and  gave  up  to 
them  their  horses,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  mounted  men  took 
up  the  foot  behind  them.  Gage  pushed  on,  heartening  his  men, 
and  on  Wednesday,  trae  to  his  appointment,  was  before  Basing 
at  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  met 
by  a  messenger,  who  told  him  that  Ogle  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  sending  a  body  of  men  from  Winchester  to  help  to  raise  the 
siege,  the  enemy  being  strongly  posted  between  Basing  and  that 
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city.*  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  Gage  had  hastily 
to  recast  his  whole  plan  of  attack.  He  determined  to  keep  his 
finrce  together,  make  a  strong  frontal  attack,  and  strive  to  storm 
the  position.  The  men  were  drawn  up,  wearing  white  tapes  or 
handkerchiefs  round  their  arms,  by  which  they  would  be  known 
to  Panlet's  force,  and  Gage  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks  addressing 
them.  Colonel  Web — at  one  time  a  rival  of  Gage's,  but  now 
anxious  to  serve  under  him — led  the  right  wing  of  the  horse. 
Colonel  Bunkley  the  left,  Gage  the  foot.  The  force  advanced, 
and  found  a  body  of  five  comets  of  horse  ready  to  receive  them, 
whilst  from  some  neighbouring  hedges  they  were  greeted  by  a 
volley  of  shot,  which,  however,  did  very  little  execution.  Web 
chained  the  horse,  and  Bunkley  followed  with  his  wing.  A  two 
hoars'  fight  between  the  foot  soldiers  took  place,  Grage  leading 
himself,  according  to  Walsingham,  on  foot.  He  drove  the  enemy 
from  hedge  to  hedge  till  Cowdreys  Down  was  gained,  and  then, 
completely  victorious,  entered  the  house. 

There  never  could  have  been  any  hope  of  doing  more,  with 
such  overwhelming  odds  in  the  number  of  men  against  him,  than 
to  raise  the  siege  temporarily  in  order  to  replenish  Paulet's  sup- 
plies. Accordingly  Gage  speedily  left  the  house  and  marched 
into  Basingstoke.  There  he  found  and  drove  off  a  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  sending  food  supplies 
into  Basing.  At  night,  the  enemy  beginning  to  recover  spirit. 
Gage  withdrew  his  men.  On  Thursday  Colonel  Bunkley  again 
marched  into  Basingstoke,  and  throughout  the  day  collected  and 
sent  food  into  Basing.  In  all,  it  was  thought,  two  months'  pro- 
visions were  safe  in  Basing.  To  stay  longer  would  now  mean  the 
loss  of  the  Oxford  force,  and  Gage,  in  the  course  of  Thursday, 
laid  his  plans  for  returning  at  once.  His  scheme  he  kept  abso- 
lutely to  himself.  He  resolved  to  move  that  night  under  cover 
of  dark,  and  sent  out  warrants  to  the  towns  of  Sherfield  and 
Sherborne  peremptorily  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  send  com  to 
Basing  House  upon  pain  of  a  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  coming 
and  firing  their  houses.  This  was  a  blind.  Instead  of  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  warrants  were  obeyed,  Gsige  prepared  to  return 

>  Ogle's  faint-beaitedness  here  and  elsewhere  brought  him  into  contempt.  At 
tbe  annual  buokfeast  at  Andover  many  years  afterwards  a  song  was  sung,  in 
which  ocourred  the  following  passage : 

*  The  first  and  Chief  a  Marquis  is —  Ogle  had  wealth  and  title  got, 

Long  with  the  State  did  wrestle ;  So  lay'd  down  his  Commission ; 

Had  Ogle  done  as  much  as  he  The  noble  Marquis  would  not  yield, 

They'd  spoyled  Will  WaUei's  Castle.  But  scom*d  all  base  condition. 

k2 
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to  Oxford.  He  recalled  Bunkley  just  before  dark,  and  quietly 
slipped  away  from  Basing  at  about  eleven  on  Thursday  night. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  who,  if  necessary,  were  to  pass  themselves 
oflF  as  Parliamentarians  marching  to  the  Kennet  to  intercept  the 
Oxford  force  on  its  march.  Gage  marched  to  the  Kennet  that 
night,  and  crossed  it  unobserved,  by  a  ford  near  Burghfield  Bridge : 
at  Aldermaston  and  elsewhere  along  the  river  the  enemy  were 
posted,  expecting  him.  The  same  day  he  reached  the  Thames 
and  crossed  it  quite  near  Beading.  He  rested  at  Wallingford, 
and  on  Friday  was  back  in  Oxford. 

GtLge,  in  his  official  account  of  the  afifair,  says  that  his  losses 
were  Captain  Sturges  and  about  twelve  men  of  the  rank-and-file, 
with  forty  or  fifty  wounded,  though  not  dangerously.  He  also 
says  that  he  captured  100  of  the  enemy,  but  he  gives  no  figures 
concerning  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed  and  wounded.' 

Paulet,  to  the  enduring  shame  of  the  Stuart  cause,  never 
received  any  fitting  recognition  of  the  loyalty  that  cost  him 
so  dear.  Charles  II.  overlooked  his  services.  Gage's  genius  for 
war  and  powers  of  command  were  recognised  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council.  Upon  Sir  Arthur  Ashton's  retirement  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Oxford,  but  was  mortally  wounded  not  long  after  at 
a  small  affair  at  Culham.  There  are  surely  few  who  will  dispute 
Clarendon's  view  that  *  the  King  sustained  a  wonderful  loss  in  his 
death ;  he  being  a  Man  of  great  wisdom  and  temper ;  and  one 
among  the  very  few  soldiers  who  made  himself  to  be  Universally 
lov'd  and  esteem'd.' 

George  A.  B.  Dewab. 

*  Walsingbam  states  that  Gage's  force  slew  '  six  score '  of  the  enemy  and 
captnred  '  160  armes/ 
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It's  foolish  work  tearing  things  to  pieces  to  sew  *em  together  again. 

Magqib  Tulliyer. 

MARTHA  LUPTON  had  been  considered  'wonderful  house- 
proud '  in  those  fer-away  days  on  which  she  now  looked 
back  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sorrow — the  days  in  which  she 
had  had  a  house  of  her  own  and  '  no  need  to  be  behowden  to 
nobry.'  The  house,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  her  husband's, 
but  poor  old  Dicky  Lupton  had  never  been  made  *  mich  count  on.' 
He  had  been  well  bullied  and  kept  in  order;  and  Martha's 
neatness  and  cleanliness  had  made  his  life  a  sore  burden  to  him. 
Even  during  his  last  illness  the  poor  man  had  scarcely  dared  turn 
in  bed  for  fear  of  rumpling  sheet  or  pillow-case.  Some  of  the 
neighbours  had  averred  that  as  often  as  his  poor  feeble  hand 
plucked  at  the  counterpane  when  his  end  drew  near,  Martha, 
between  her  sobs,  had  possessed  herself  of  it  and  carefully 
replaced  it  beneath  the  trimly-folded  clothes. 

But  now  Dicky  was  no  more,  and  all  that  remained  of  him 
was  a  framed  sampler  worked  by  his  hand  in  youth — he  had 
evidently  been  born  to  be  henpecked — and  his  hat,  which  hung 
in  a  prominent  position  opposite  the  door  *to  freet'n  tramps,' 
Martha  said,  though  whether  tramps  generally  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  visit  almshouses  is  a  moot  point.  Yes,  Martha  now 
occupied  one  of  the  neat  row  of  tiny  almshouses  situate  near  the 
school,  and  founded  by  the  same  generous  benefactor  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  typical  Lancashire  man  this  must 
have  been,  open-handed,  warm-hearted,  but  chary  of  words.  The 
inscription  over  the  school  porch  must  surely  have  been  character- 
istic :  *  Doce,  disce  vel  discede.' 

Martha's  present  home  was  a  narrow  one,  it  was  true,  consist- 
ing of  two  rooms  which  she  shared  with  another  old  woman  called 
Moggy  Gill;  and  in  this  enforced  companionship  lay  what 
Martha  felt  to  be  the  supreme  hardship  of  her  lot.     She  could  put 
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up  with  living  on  charity,  having  worked  so  hard  all  her  life ;  now 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  *  addle  wage/  it  was  clearly  some- 
body's duty  to  provide  for  her ;  therefore  she  pocketed  her  seven 
shillings  a  week  without  scruple,  and  made  the  most  of  the  poor 
little  dwelling  assigned  to  her.  But  not  so  much  as  to  have  it  to 
herself! — that  was  the  crux.  To  be  jnoidered  with  a  poor  do-less 
creature  same  as  Moggy — Moggy  who  could  never  be  trusted  to 
sweep  clean  or  to  dust  the  back  of  a  chair  as  well  as  the  front,  or 
even  to  fill  the  kettle  without  spilling  some  of  its  contents  on  the 
freshly  raddled  floor.  Moggy  was  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
a  saint.  She  was  a  little  blear-eyed  old  woman,  a  spinster.  *  The 
men-folk  knowed  better  nor  to  pick  sich  a  poor  missis  as  hoo'd  ha' 
made,'  Martha  frequently  asserted.  She  was  rheumatic  and,  more- 
over, clumsy ;  and  though  she  and  Martha  had  dwelt  together 
for  more  than  five  years  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  get  into  Martha's 
ways.  Moggy  had  been  first  in  possession,  but  the  other  at  once 
took  command ;  she  continued  to  be  house-proud  even  in  her  two 
rooms,  and  not  only  delighted  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and 
polishing,  but  insisted  that  Moggy  should  be  equally  energetic. 

*  Share  and  share  alike,*  she  would  say ;  *  you  scrub  floor  and 
rU  raddle  it.' 

So  down  poor  old  Moggy  would  go  on  her  rheumatic  knees, 
while  Martha  stood  over  her,  frowning. 

*  I  knowed  ye'd  never  shift  hearthrug,'  she  would  cry  if  Moggy 
evinced  any  intention  of  shirking  the  two  square  feet  of  flags 
occupied  by  a  piece  of  patchwork,  fashioned  by  Martha's  own 
hands. 

*  I — ^I  wur  just  a-comin'  to  it,'  she  would  falter,  squatting 
back  upon  her  heels. 

*  Nay,  you  was  for  leavin'  it — I  seed  ye.  Mind  that  comer 
now.  Get  clout  well  in-to't.  Your  fingers  is  all  thumbs, 
seemin'ly.' 

*  Never  content,'  Moggy  would  groan,  dropping  on  all  fours 
again. 

*  Nay,  I'm  not  like  to  be  content  when  folks  go  scampin' 
their  work  that  gate.  You  don't  find  no  scampin'  about  my 
work.  When  I  undertake  a  thing  I  stick  to  it.  I  undertook  to 
make  that  there  hearthrug,  and  neighbours  is  all  agreed  'tis  a 
pictur'.' 

*'Tis  a  pictur',  too,  Mrs.  Lupton;  'tis  sure,'  Moggy  would 
agree  obsequiously,  hoping  to  give  the  conversation  a  more 
agreeable  turn. 
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*  Well,  then,  don't  ye  go  a-makin'  little  of  it  by  layin'  of  it  on 
a  dirty  floor,'  Martha  would  return  unflinchingly. 

Her  achievements  in  the  way   of  patchwork  caused  much 
tribulation  to  her  house-^mate,  though  she  was  almost  as  proud  of 
them  as  the  maker  herself.    Not  only  were  both  beds  covered 
with  quilts  deftly  fashioned  out  of  odds  and  ends,  but  each  chair 
had  a  patchwork  cover,  and,  moreover,  cushions  of  the  same ;  the 
tablecloth  was  ingeniously  constructed  in  like  manner,  while  the 
hearthrug,  as  has  been  iJready  stated,  was  a  miracle  of  its  kind. 
Martha  possessed  wonderfully  keen  eyesight  for  her  years,  and  it 
was  her  delight  after  her  *  readyin'  up '  had  been  accomplished  to 
sit  steadily  at  her  sewing  as  long  as  daylight  lasted.     She  was 
actually  employed  on  the  construction  of  a  carpet,  which  was 
intended  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  floor — a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Moggy  looked  forward  with 
dread  ;  it  was  hard  enough  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble  over  the 
patchwork  trophies  already  in  existence.     She  was  not  allowed  to 
tread  upon  the  hearthrug,  and  was  obliged  to  shake  and  brush 
her  dress  before  sitting  on  a  chair ;  woe  to  her,  indeed,  if  she 
incautiously  set  down  dish  or  cup  on  the  table  without  first 
removing  and  carefully  folding  the  cover !     Sometimes  she  looked 
back  with  a  sigh  to  past  days  when  a  certain  good-natured  old 
Irishwoman   had  shared  her  abode,   and  they  two  used  to  sit 
pleasantly  idle  during  long  hours  chatting  and  gazing  into  the 
Uttle  street.     But  Martha  would  not  tolerate  idleness. 

*  Ye  can't  sew  ! '  she  had  exclaimed  with  incredulous  scorn  on 
one  of  the  early  days  of  their  partnership,  '  but  ye  must  knit,  for 
sure?' 

Then  on  Moggy's  feebly  shaking  her  head,  *  Well,  then,  I'll 
soon  learn  ye.' 

And  in  spite  of  Moggy's  protests  and  many  bungling  mistakes, 
'  learnt '  she  was,  and  thenceforth  while  Martha  stitched  and  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  grew  daily  more  complicated.  Moggy  sat  by 
the  window  plying  her  needles  and  sighing. 

In  the  autumn  of  a  certain  yecur  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
next-door  cottage  died,  and  was  replaced  by  a  woman  younger 
and  more  active  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  little  row  of 
whitewashed  dwellings — a  woman  so  active,  indeed,  that  she 
supplemented  her  weekly  pittance  by  going  out  regularly  to 
work. 

Mrs.  Bimmer,  her  house-mate,  came  in  one  day  to  comment 
on  the  astonishing  fact  to  her  neighbours. 
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*  I  don't  know  as  I  like  it  so  very  well,'  she  remarked ;  *  'tis 
awfiil  lonesome  for  a  body  to  sit  all  alone  by  theirsels  all  day. 
And  when  hoo  come  in  o'  neets,  hoo's  that  tired  I  can  scarce  get  a 
word  out  of  her.' 

*  But  ye  have  the  place  to  yoursel'  all  day,*  cried  Martha  and 
Moggy  together ;  while  the  latter  added  with  a  stifled  groan,  '  an' 
that's  summat.' 

*  Ah,'  cried  Martha  viciously,  '  'tis  summat  for  sure.  Nobry 
to  get  in  your  road ;  nobry  to  go  upsettin'  your  things.  Look  at 
that  there  kettle  now.  Some  folks  don't  so  much  as  know 
the  diflference  betwixt  straight  and  crooked.  When  that  there 
kettle  begins  o'  bilin'  it's  mich  if  the  whole  place  isn't  in  a  swim.' 

*  'Tis  wi'  tryin'  not  to  walk  on  hearthrug,'  pleaded  Moggy, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Simmer  with  renewed  envy ;  ahe  did  not  have  to 
count  her  steps,  and  could  put  her  kettle  on  her  coals  in  any  sort 
of  way  she  fancied.  It  must  be  pleasant,  Moggy  thought,  to  be 
so  free  as  that. 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  poising  her  hands  upon  her  hips 
and  looking  round  dubiously,  *  I  dunno ;  I  don't  howd  wi'  bein* 
always  forsook  like.  When  Mary  Makin  goes  out  of  a  forenoon  I 
assure  ye  I  feel  awful  lonesome.  Nobry  to  pass  the  time  o'  day 
or  to  offer  a  remark  of  any  mak'  fro'  mom  till  neet — His  lonesome 
as  how  'tis — an'  it  don't  seem  fair,  neither.  I  can't  seem  to  think 
hoo  does  her  share.  Hoo  gets  her  mate  where  hoo  works,  you 
know,  an'  I  have  my  bit  o'  dinner  all  to  mysel' !  Now  poor  Mrs. 
Formby,  as  is  gone  to  her  long  home,  dlus  went  shares — our 
appetites  was  mich  the  same,  ye  know,  so  we  jest  paid  butcher 
share  and  share  alike,  but  Mary,  hoo  won't  pay  butcher  nought. 
Hoo  says  hoo  gats  mate  enough  o'  weekdays,  and  hoo  doesn't  fancy 
it  o'  Sundays.  I  don't  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  sit  down  to  a  bit 
o'  beef  by  mysel'. 

*  I'd  be  willin'  to  change  wi*  you,  I  know,*  cried  Martha  vehe- 
mently, *  eh  dear,  I  would !     I  would  that !  * 

Moggy  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  gaze  speculatively  at 
Mrs.  Simmer. 

*  I  doubt  if  they'd  let  us  change,  though,'  returned  the  latter 
with  a  laugh.  '  The  folks  what  puts  us  in  'ud  be  like  to  turn  us 
out  altogether  if  they  thought  we  wasn't  satisfied.  Eh  dear !  'Tis 
the  A'mighty's  will  I  s'pose — ^we  must  each  bear  we're  own  burdens. 
Well,  good-day  to  ye,  neighbours.* 

*  Good-day,  Mrs.  Simmer.  Ye'll  jist  mind  that  little  mat  yon 
by  the  door-hole ;  I  don't  mich  fancy  it's  bein*  stepped  on.* 
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*  Dear  o'  me,  no  to  be  sure,  I  reckon  ye  wouldn't.  'Tis  a  very 
handsome  thing  yon,  'tis  for  sure.' 

And  making  a  long  step,  Mrs.  Rimmer  crossed  the  precious 
little  mat  and  withdrew  to  her  own  quarters. 

'  Poor  Moggy,'  she  muttered  to  herself,  *  I  never  did  see  a  body 
so  put  upon.  Eh  dear!  hoo  can  scarce  so  much  as  look  reet; 
t'other's  down  on  her  for  everything.  Now,  I  could  do  wi'  Moggy 
very  well — very  well,  I  could.  Hoo's  as  nice  and  quiet  a  creetur' 
as  ever  I  comed  across — I  never  heerd  her  give  an  ill  word  to 
nobry.  And  I'm  sure  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  what  manner 
o'  good  there  can  be  in  all  they  little  mats  as  nobry's  allowed  to 
touch.' 

Meanwhile  the  couple  next  door  had  returned  to  their  work  in 
silence  ;  Moggy,  a  little  sore  at  heart  at  Martha's  impatient  words. 
She  needn't  have  made  little  of  her  before  strangers,  she  thought. 
Martha  stitched  away  with  angry  jerks  of  her  thread.  Some  folks 
didn't  know  when  they  were  well  oflF.  There  was  Mrs.  Rimmer 
reigning  in  peace  and  solitude,  able  to  follow  her  own  fancy  from 
morning  to  night,  while  her  betters  were  tied  to  them  that  was 
not  much  more  than  fools.  '  My  word !  When  folks  can't  so 
mich  as  put  kettle  on  fire  wi'out  bumin'  it  all  o'  one  side  and 
havin'  it  spottin'  all  over  clean  floor' —  here  she  darted  a  wrath- 
ful glance  at  poor  clumsy  Moggy — *  how  can  anyone  expect  the 
place  to  be  nice  ?  There's  not  a  bit  o'  good  in  my  bein'  house- 
proud,' she  groaned  to  herself.     *  If  I  was  Mrs.  Rimmer  now ' 

The  idea  gradually  took  firmer  hold  of  her  mind,  till  at  last 
the  desire  to  change  with  her  neighbour  grew  so  strong  that  she 
could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep.  Her  temper  grew  shorter  than  ever, 
and  poor  Moggy,  becoming  more  nervous  in  consequence,  blundered 
more  firequently. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  one  day,  when  in  the  endeavour  to 
avoid  stepping  on  one  of  Martha's  cherished  mats  she  backed  on 
to  her  own  recently-filled  bucket,  and  upset  its  contents  all  over 
the  freshly  raddled  floor. 

Martha's  language  on  this  occasion  was  not  only  unparliamen- 
tary but  passed  the  bounds  of  even  cottage  propriety ;  such  hard 
things,  indeed,  were  those  she  said,  and  in  such  vigorous  language, 
that  Moggy  sank  into  her  own  little  chair  in  the  comer  and  fairly 
sobbed  behind  her  apron.  The  sound  of  her  lamentations  reached 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Rimmer,  who  presently  popped  her  head  in  at  the 
door  to  inquire  what  was  to-do. 

*  I  can't  thooal  it.     I  can't  thooal  it ! '  wailed  Moggy.     '  I'd 
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sooner  go  to  the  Union.     It  couldn't  be  worse  theer  nor  here.     T* 
folks  wouldn't  be  alius  bargin*  at  a  body/ 

*  Don't  ye  take  on,  Moggy/  the  visitor  was  beginning  sympa- 
thetically, when  Mrs.  Lupton  broke  in,  with  her  face  flaming. 

*  It's  all  very  well  to  say  "  Don't  take  on."  'Tis  enough  to 
break  a  heart  o'  stone,  it  is.  Jest  you  look  at  my  clean  floor !  Hoo 
met  be  a  child ' 

*  Well,  the  mischief  isn't  so  bad  when  all's  said  and  done,' 
pleaded  the  other  good-naturedly.  *  111  soon  fetch  a  cloth  and 
help  to  sop  it  up.  I  wouldn't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  owd  lass, 
Mrs.  Lupton.     Hoo's  all  of  a  shake,  see.' 

*  I  wish  you  had  to  live  wi'  her,'  retorted  the  wrathful  Martha. 
*  I  doubt  ye'd  not  be  for  pityin'  her  so  mich  then.' 

*  Eh,  dear,  I  wish  I  did  live  wi'  Mrs.  Kimmer,'  groaned  Moggy. 
'  Hoo'd  have  a  bit  more  pity — ^hoo'd  wouldn't  be  ever  and  alius 
saucin'  an'  bargin'.' 

*  Eh,  and  I  could  do  wi'  you  very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Rimmer, 
touched  by  the  tearful  words.  *  We  all  have  our  faults,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  expectin'  ye  to  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  your  head,  as 
how  'tis.' 

*  Ye  may  have  your  wish  then,'  cried  Martha  violently.  *  'Tis 
my  wish  too,  I'm  siu-e.  Will  ye  stick  to  what  ye've  said,  Mrs. 
Rimmer?  Will  ye  swop  houses  wi'  me?  You're  welcome  to 
Moggy,  and  I'd  be  fain  to  live  wi'  Mary  Makin — ^ay,  that  I  would. 
I'd  ax  no  better  nor  to  have  her  out  of  the  road  all  day.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  a  little  taken  aback,  but  laughing 
good-humom-edly,  *  I  don't  suppose  they'd  let  us.' 

*  I'll  go  and  ax  leave  mysel','  cried  Martha  eagerly.  *  Fll  go 
this  very  minute  if  yell  say  the  word.' 

*  Do  now,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  love,'  pleaded  Moggy,  looking  up  from 
behind  her  apron.  *  You  and  me  was  alius  very  thick,  and  I'm 
sure  Fd  do  my  best  to  please  ye.  The  two  houses  be  jest  same — 
ye  should  have  your  ch'ice  o'  everything.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,'  returned  the  other,  still  half  in 
jest.     *  I'll  come  and  wipe  up  the  floor,  as  how  'tis.   But  we's  see.' 

Before  she  had  time  to  return  with  her  cloth,  Martha  had 
donned  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  already  gone  some  paces  down  the 
street. 

*  Dear  o'  me,  I  didn't  look  for  to  be  took  up  quite  as  quick  as 
that  cooms  to,'  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  looking  after  her  with  a  dubious 
face. 

*  For  mercy's  sake  don't  call  her  back,'  cried  Moggy  piteously. 
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*  Eh,  Mrs.  Rinimer,  if  ye  did  but  know !     I'm  not  so  very  par- 
ticular, the  Lord  knows,  but  hoo  fair  leads  me  the  life  of  a  dog/ 

*  I  dunno  how  'twill  turn  out,  I'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Rinmier, 

still  dubious.     *  I  didn't  altogether  mean — well,  then '  with  a 

change  of  tone  as  poor  Moggy's  fiace  fell,  '  if  'tis  to  be  'twill  be,  I 
reckon,  and  we  must  hope  'twill  turn  out  for  the  best.' 

Martha  came  back  triumphant ;  the  authorities,  it  seemed,  had 
been  amused  at  the  request,  and  had  unhesitatingly  granted  it. 
Dinner  was  no  sooner  over  and  the  things  '  sided '  than  she  set 
about  collecting  her  possessions  and  carrying  them  next  door. 

*  I  thought  you'd  give  me  that  there  quilt,'  hinted  Moggy,  as 
she  saw  Martha  not  only  remove  and  fold  her  own  counterpane, 
bat  the  companion  one,  which  had  for  so  many  years  adorned  her 
little  bed. 

*  You  hadn't  no  reet  to  think  no  such  thing,  then,'  retorted  the 
other,  with  a  superabundance  of  negatives  which  Moggy  felt  to 
be  conclusive.  *I  didn't  mak*  it  for  thee;  I  made  it  for  the 
'ouse.' 

*  Oh,  I  see,'  responded  Moggy  fedntly ;  and  after  that  stood  by, 
mutely  scratching  her  elbows,  while  Martha  proceeded  to  divest 
the  chairs  of  their  cushions,  and  remove  the  hearthrug  and  sacred 
doormat.  The  sampler  was  next  added  to  the  pile  of  portable 
property,  and  the  late  Mr.  Lupton's  hat  laid  on  top. 

'Now  I  reckon  all's  ready,'  said  Martha,  looking  anxiously 
round ;  *  nay,  theer's  the  kettle-holder — hand  over,  Moggy.' 

Moggy  left  oflf  scratching  her  elbows  and  complied,  looking 
more  and  more  doleful ;  that  kettle-holder  had  been  the  cause  of 
many  scoldings,  for  the  condition  of  the  lining  had  been  a  test  of 
her  polishing  powers  as  regarded  the  kettle-handle,  and  as  such 
had  been  daily  subjected  to  severe  inspection  fix)m  Martha's  keen 
eyes ;  but  she  was  loath  to  let  it  go  all  the  same. 

'  My  word,  the  house  do  look  wonderful  bare,'  cried  Mrs. 
Binmier,  appearing  just  as  these  preparations  were  complete.  *  I 
hadn't  thought  o'  bringing  aught  fro'  my  place.' 

*  I  doubt  ye  haven't  got  so  very  mich  to  bring  away,'  observed 
Martha  pausing,  with  her  chin  resting  on  the  crown  of  her 
husband's  hat.  • 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  good  few  things  if  I  was 
to  look,'  returned  Mrs.  Rimmer  with  a  startled  air.  '  If  Mrs. 
Lupton  was  going  to  be  that  havin',  other  folks  had  best  look  out 
for  their  reets,'  she  opined  inwardly. 

*  I  don't  believe  there's  nought  next  door  as  doesn't  belong  to 
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the  'ouse,'  asserted  Martha  firmly.  '  You  was  never  a  great  hand 
at  your  needle,  Mrs.  Bimmer.' 

*The  tay-pot*s  mine,  though,'  retorted  the  other  excitedly, 
*  for  I  paid  fi'pence  ha'penny  at  Tyrer's  mysel'  for  't.' 

*Ah,  but  you  went  and  broke  the  t'other,'  cried  Martha 
triumphantly ;  '  and  that  was  found  on  the  premises.  You're 
answerable  for  that  there  tay-pot,  Mrs.  Rimmer.' 

*  GtxKiness  gracious,  I  never  did  see  anybody  so  covetous ! ' 
exclaimed  the  last-named  lady,  raising  her  voice.  *  Tay-pot  as 
was  broke  wasn't  worth  tuppence — ^that  it  wasn't.  Spout  was 
chipped  off  when  I  coom,  and  knob  gone  fro'  the  lid.  I  met  ha' 
got  a  cheap  one,  but  this  'ere  wi'  the  flowers  on't  took  my  femcy 
like — ^you  can  take  the  little  brown  one  as  is  here  if  you've  a 
mind.' 

*  That's  mine ! '  said  Moggy  quickly ;  *  'tis  my  own  as  I  brought 
wi'  me.     I've  a  likin'  for't,  and  I  mun  keep  it.' 

'  Well,  it  stands  to  reason  I  mun  ha'  summat  to  drink  out  on,' 
said  Mrs.  Lupton,  speaking  as  energetically  as  was  compatible 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  chin  still  poised  on  the  top  of 
the  hat.  *  I'm  to  be  responsible  for  a  tay-pot  o'  some  mak',  an'  a 
tay-pot  mun  be  found.' 

*  See  you,  Mrs.  Lupton,'  retorted  Mrs.  Rinmier,  *  'tis  to  please 
you  as  I  agreed  to  mak'  this  chcmge,  and  if  you  go  for  to  take 
Day  tay-pot  off  me  FU  jest  go  my  ways  back  again.  I'm  not 
a-goin'  to  be  put  upon  all  roads.' 

'There,  take  my  tay-pot,  Mrs.  Lupton,  do,'  cried  Moggy 
eagerly.  *  It  mak's  beautiful  tay,  an'  I'll  reckon  yo'll  take  good 
care  on't.     See,  I'll  take  it  over  for  ye — your  hands  is  full.' 

*  Well,  'tis  a  poor  shabby  little  thing,  but  happen  I  can  do 
wi't,'  assented  Martha  ungraciously ;  and  with  that  she  marched 
out  followed  by  the  two  others. 

*  Dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  wherever  be  you  a-chivpn'  me  to  ? ' 
inquired  Martha,  as  the  late  proprietress  of  the  little  cottage 
pushed  hastily  past  her  in  order  to  possess  herself  of  sundry  small 
objects  which  she  feared  the  new-comer  might  at  once  annex. 
'  Yon  cushion's  fast  to  the  chair ;  ye  munnot  carry  that  off.' 

*  Raly,  rd  think  shame  of  actin'  so  havin','  groaned  the  other, 
who  had  dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  the  chair  in  question  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  imtying  the  string.  *  If  'tis  fiist  to  cheer, 
Mrs.  Lupton,  'tis  along  o'  my  havin'  teed  it  wi'  my  own  hands. 
You've  took  off  every  single  wan  o*  the  cushions  in  your  place. 
I  mun  ha'  summat  to  sit  on  as  well  as  yourself.' 
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Martha  was  silenced  for  the  moment,  but  the  dispute  broke 
oat  afresh  over  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  waged  hotly  when  a  certain 
warming-pan  came  in  question ;  in  fSeu^t,  had  not  Mrs.  Bimmer 
reiterated  her  intention  of  renouncing  the  new  plan,  Martha 
would  never  have  withdrawn  her  claim.  As  it  was,  the  belligerents 
parted  with  flushed  faces  and  wrathful  hearts,  each  firmly  con- 
vinced that  she  had  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

As  the  doorways  of  each  pair  of  houses  were  situated  side  by 
side  under  a  single  whitewashed  porch,  the  position  of  Martha's 
new  room  was  naturally  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  old  one 
occupied.  When  seated  in  her  chair  betwixt  window  and  fire  she 
looked  down  the  street  instead  of  up ;  and  moreover  the  sun  came 
into  her  eyes.  She  felt,  as  she  subsequently  expressed  it,  as  if 
everything  was  left-handed  like,  and  she  was  always  putting  the 
wrong  foot  foremost.  Then  her  cushions  did  not  seem  to  fit  the 
chairs ;  her  hearthrug  would  not  lie  smooth,  for  the  tiles  beneath 
were  uneven  ;  her  doormat,  she  opined,  *  would  be  like  to  fade  wi' 
the  sun  lyin'  on  it  that  hot.' 

She  was  still  fidgeting  about  her  new  premises  and  grumbling 
to  herself  over  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  Mrs.  Rimmer  had 
tried  to  overreach  her,  when  a  heavy  clogged  foot  was  heard 
hammering  over  the  cobble-stones,  and  in  another  moment  a  tall 
woman's  figure  halted  on  the  threshold. 

*  Hullo ! '  cried  Mary  Makin  in  amazement.  *  Whatever's 
to-do  here  ?     Wheer's  Mrs.  Rimmer  ? ' 

Martha  hesitated  ;  in  the  excitement  of  making  the  transfer 
both  parties  had  momentarily  forgotten  the  third  partner  in  the 
transaction.  Mrs.  Lupton  suddenly  felt  it  would  be  a  little 
awkward  to  explain  matters,  for  the  reason  of  the  exchange  had 
mainly  been  the  fact  of  Marjr's  being  *out  o'  the  road  all 
day.' 

*  Hoo've  gone  next  door,  my  dear,'  she  returned,  however, 
with  a  brisk  assumption  of  geniality.  *Ah,  that's  wheer  hoo's 
gone  to.  Hoo've  took  a  fancy  for  livin*  wi'  Moggy,  d'ye  see,  and 
I  reckoned  I'd  jest  so  soon  bide  here  wi'  you.' 

*  Ah,'  returned  Mary  Makin  indiflferently,  *  ye'U  both  be  like 
to  get  into  trouble,  won't  ye  ? ' 

*  Dear,  no,  Miss  Makin,'  replied  Martha  with  her  most  dignified 
air — *  'tis  all  agreed ;  I've  been  to  ask  promission.' 

*  Sombry  met  ha'  axed  mine,  I  doubt,'  said  Mary  in  rather  an 
offended  tone  ;  *  but  'tis  all  same  to  me  who  lives  here.  I  don't 
see  mich  on  'em.' 
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*  No,  to  be  sure/  agreed  Martha,  much  relieved.  *  Ye'U  take 
off  clog  outside,  wunnot  ye  ? ' 

*  I'll  do  nought  o*  the  kind,'  responded  Miss  Makin  with  spirit. 

*  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  be  ordered  about  in  my  own  house.     I'll  take 
'em  off  same  as  I've  always  done.* 

And  with  that — oh,  horrible  desecration  ! — she  not  <Hily 
planted  one  large  clog,  decidedly  in  need  of  wij>ing,  in  the  very 
centre  of  Martha's  doormat,  but  proceeded  to  clump  across  the 
floor  which  Mrs.  Lupton  had  just  raddled,  and  to  take  up  her 
position  on  the  hearthrug  itself. 

'Here!  Lookout — ^mind  wheer  you'm  goin',  woman!'  cried 
the  indignant  Martha,  shocked  out  of  all  her  previous  caution. 
'  They  things  isn't  meant  to  be  trod  on — ^ye  met  see  that  for 
yoursel'  if  ye  had  e'en  in  your  head.  I  reckon  ye've  done  for  that 
hearthrug — an'  jest  look  what  a  mess  ye've  made  on  clean  floor. 
'Tis  easy  seen  you're  not  used  to  dacent  ways.' 

Mary  contemptuously  kicked  the  hearthrug  out  of  the  way. 

*  I  don't  think  nought  at  all  o'  sich  trumpery  things,'  she  cried, 

*  all  made  o'  tags  and  rags.     Wheer's  we're  own  hearthrug  ? ' 

*Mrs.  Rimmer  took  it  wi'  her,'  returned  Martha,  not  ill- 
pleased  to  draw  down  the  new-comer's  wrath  on  that  recreant  one. 

*  m  soon  have  it  back,  then,  if  that's  all,'  retorted  Miss  Makin ; 
and  out  of  the  house  she  marched,  every  step  leaving  a  muddy 
impression,  and  hammered  vigorously  on  the  neighbouring  door. 

Martha  remained  by  her  own  fireside,  groaning  and  shaking, 
not  only  with  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  fear — an  entirely  novel 
sensation.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she  found  anyone  to  '  stand 
up  to  her '  before ;  and  now,  not  only  was  Mary  determined  to 
stand  up  to  her,  but  was  evidently — so  she  owned  to  herself  with 
a  sinking  heart — quite  ready  to  trample  on  her,  if  need  be. 

After  a  moment's  fierce  altercation  Miss  Makin  returned, 
triumphantly  carrying  a  mat,  of  the  kind  common  in  cottages, 
which  she  proceeded  to  spread  in  front  of  the  fire ;  then,  catching 
up  Martha's  treasured  handiwork,  turned  with  it  towards  the 
door. 

*  Wheer  are  ye  fur  ? '  inquired  Martha,  with  trembling  tones. 

'  Folks  next  door  mun  ha'  summat  to  set  afore  fire,'  returned 
Mary  laconically. 

*  Yen's  mine ! '  shrieked  Martha. 

*Well,  then,  mak'  up  your  mind  and  tak'  your  ch'ice,' 
returned  Miss  Makin  resolutely.  *If  ye  lep.ve  it  here  I'll  stand 
on't.' 
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Either  alternative  seemed  dreadful,  and  while  Martha  was 
lamenting  and  hesitating,  Mary,  who  was  a  person  of  prompt 
action,  clumped  out  of  the  cottage  and  threw  the  precious  object 
in  at  her  neighbour's  door,  which  she  then  slammed  to. 

'Now,  let's  hear  no  more  on't,'  she  observed  decidedly. 
•You've  comed  to  live  in  this  'ere  house  without  a  "by-your- 
leave  "  or  "  wi'-your-leave  "  to  me.  I'm  not  much  a-whoam,  but 
when  I  am  I'll  thank  ye  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  i'  your  head, 
Mrs.  Lupton.  I  work  hard  all  day,  and  I'll  have  peace  and 
comfort  o'  neets.     So  now  ye  know,  an'  mun  act  accordin'.' 

Mary  looked  so  big  and  masterful,  as  she  stood  there  with  her 
muddy  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  shabby  rug,  her  expression  was 
so  fierce  and  her  voice  so  loud,  that,  though  several  retorts  rose 
to  Martha's  lips,  she  forebore  to  utter  them,  and  sat  down  instead, 
suddenly  and  quite  meekly. 

Her  new  life  had  begun  not  very  auspiciously,  and  her  heart 
sank  lower  and  lower  as  the  days  passed.  Mary  Makin  was  quite 
willing  to  accomplish  a  due  share  of  work,  provided  she  was 
allowed  to  set  about  it  in  her  own  way.  For  instance,  she  made 
no  diflSculty  about  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  in  the  morning,  but 
violently  resented  any  hints  about  carrying  it  carefully  and 
avoiding  letting  it  '  swill  over.'  She  would  clean  the  grate,  but 
in  so  noisy  and  careless  a  feishion  that  it  was  less  trouble  to 
Martha  to  undertake  the  job  herself  than  to  '  clean  up '  after  her. 
The  older  woman,  in  fact,  soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing  every- 
thing herself,  and  Mary,  whom  she  had  perhaps  hoped  to  shame 
by  such  a  course,  merely  laughed  and  said,  *  Please  yo'rsel'  an' 
you'll  please  me.     /  don't  want  to  be  bothered.' 

Mary,  in  fact,  *  wouldn't  be  talked  to  by  nobody ' ;  she  came 
and  went  as  she  chose,  and  would  just  as  soon  see  the  house  dirty 
as  clean.  It  was  this  wJiich  Mrs.  Lupton  found  most  lacerating 
to  her  feelings.  She  wouldn't  have  minded  the  work  so  much, 
though  it  did  seem  a  bit  hard  and  unfair ;  but  that  Mary  didn't 
appreciate  the  result  of  her  labours — flesh  and  blood  could 
scarce  thooal  that.  She  had  mussed  and  crumpled  her  beautiful 
new  coverlet  till  Martha,  in  high  dudgeon,  had  removed  it  from  her 
bed ;  she  would  have  made  the  doormat  a  sight  with  mud  and 
dirt  if  its  owner  had  not  prudently  laid  it  by  and  replaced  it  with 
a  piece  of  sacking,  which  was  not  only  an  eyesore,  but  a  very 
inefficient  protection  to  the  floor.  As  for  the  way  she  rumpled 
the  cushions,  as  Martha  frequently  lamented,  *  Hoo  was  war'  nor 
any  mon ! ' 
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It  was  true  that  the  discomfort  caused  by  Mary's  presence 
only  endured  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  but  even  in 
her  absence  the  time  did  not  seem  to  pass  very  pleasantly.  What 
was  the  good  of  making  the  place  clean  when  a  body  knew  it 
would  be  all  '  mucked  about '  at  nightfeJl  ?  As  for  going  on  with 
the  carpet,  could  Martha  ever  hope  to  put  it  down  in  that  house  ? 
Often,  as  she  sat  stitching  by  herself  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
for  the  light  hurt  her  eyes,  she  would  find  her  thoughts  wandering 
to  the  hours  she  had  spent  in  the  company  of  Moggy,  who  was 
always  so  pleasant  spoke.  How  she  had  admired  the  patchwork, 
to  be  sure !  She  had  taken  thought  on't  and  been  proud  on't. 
A  body  might  say  a  word  to  Moggy  without  putting  her  into  a 
fury.     Moggy  didn't  snore  o'  neets,  neither. 

*  I  doubt  I  were  a  bit  too  *ard  on  her,'  reflected  Martha  many 
a  time. 

One  day  Mrs.  Rimmer  looked  in. 

*I  reckon  you're  *appy  now,  Mrs.  Lupton,'  she  remarked. 
*  Dear  o'  me,  this  is  a  nice  little  place,  isn't  it  ?  I  can  never  seem 
to  settle  so  well  next  door.  Well,  ye've  got  it  all  your  own  way 
now,  haven't  ye  ? ' 

*Ah!  I  have,'  agreed  Martha,  without  enthusiasm.  'How's 
Moggy  ?  I  think  hoo  met  ha'  taken  the  trouble  to  look  in.  'Tis 
very  ill  done  o'  her  to  keep  away  all  this  time,  arter  her  an'  me 
lived  together  sich  a  many  year.* 

*  Eh !  I  reckon  hoo  thought  you'd  fancy  her  room  more  nor 
her  company,'  retorted  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  *  Hoo  is  but  a 
poor  owd  dunderhead  at  best  o'  times.* 

*  Onybody's  better  nor  nobry,  I  reckon.' 

The  words  had  no  sooner  leaped  out  of  Martha's  lips  than  she 
repented  of  them ;  indeed,  she  stopped  short  with  such  a  startled 
face  as  might  have  proved  to  a  keen-witted  observer  that  the 
sentiment  they  expressed  was  a  kind  of  revelation  to  herself ;  but 
Mrs.  Rimmer  was  not  given  to  these  niceties  of  observation,  and 
merely  clapped  her  hands  with  a  crow  of  laughter. 

*Eh  dear!'  she  exclaimed;  'that's  summat  new!  I  never 
thought  to  hear  you  say  so.' 

*Eh,  I  nobbut  meant  to  say,'  returned  Martha,  correcting 
herself  with  dignity,  *  't  'ud  nobbut  be  manners  to  coom  and  ax 
how  I  felt  mysel',  and  how  the  change  was  agreein'  wi'  me.* 

*  Well,  'tisn't  for  want  o'  thinkin*  on  ye,  then,'  returned  the 
visitor.  *'Ti8  fair  moiderin'  the  way  hoo  goes  on  about  ye — 
wonderin'  this  and  wonderin'  that.     Hoo  hasn't  mich  to  say  at 
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best  o'  times,  but  when  hoo  does  oppeu  mouth  hoo  does  nothin' 
bat  clack,  clack  about  yoursel'.  Hoo  fair  moiders  me  to 
death,  whippin'  up  hearthrug  if  I  so  mich  as  set  foot  nigh  't. 
"  Mrs.  Lupton  wouldn't  like  onybody  to  tread  on  't,"  says  hoo. 
*'  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the  same  care  on  't  as  Mrs.  Lupton 
would  herselV" 

Martha's  face  relaxed.  *  Hoo's  a  well-meanin'  poor  creaturV 
she  observed  condescendingly ;  *  very  well  meanin'.  But  hoo  met 
ha'  dropped  in  to  see  me  as  how  'tis.' 

*  rU  tell  her,'  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  adding,  with  a  grin,  *  How 
are  ye  gettin'  on  wi'  Mary  ? ' 

*  Well  enough,'  returned  Mrs.  Lupton  shortly. 

'Hoo's  pratty  stifiF-necked,  isn't  hoo?'  went  on  the  other, 
with  a  chuckle.  *  Ye'll  noan  find  it  so  easy  to  sauce  Mary  as 
poor  Moggy  yon.' 

Mrs.  Lupton  threaded  her  needle  with  great  precision  and 
made  no  reply ;  and  Mrs.  Simmer  backed  away  towards  the  door 
with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

'  Seems  to  me  yo  don't  find  yoursel'  changed  for  the  better,' 
she  remarked  as  she  turned  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  was  gone 
before  Martha  could  respond. 

Before  the  latter  had  had  time  to  recover  from  her  wrathful 
perturbation  a  hesitating  tap  came  at  the  open  door,  and  Moggy's 
stooped  form  insinuated  itself  round  it. 

*  I  heerd  you  was  axin'  for  me,'  she  began,  advancing  timidly. 
*'Tis  a  wonder  as   ye  let  yoursel'  be  axed  for,'  interrupted 

Mrs.  Lupton  with  spirit.  *  You're  a  very  great  stranger,  Moggy 
Gill.' 

'  I  was  afeerd  o'  gettin'  into  your  road,'  returned  Moggy, 
so  humbly  that  the  other  relented  and  smiled  upon  her  quite 
affectionately. 

*  Fm  fain  to  see  ye  as  how  'tis,'  she  said  pleasantly.  '  You're 
lookin'  very  well.' 

*  'Tis  more  nor  I  can  say  for  you,  Mrs.  Lupton,'  returned  the 
visitor,  who  had  been  staring  at  her  former  companion  with  an 
expression  of  much  concern.  *  Eh,  dear,  you're  sadly  warsened. 
Eh,  that  you  are,  my  dear!  Whatever  ha'  you  been  doin'  to 
yoursel'  ? ' 

*  I  dunno,  I'm  sure,'  replied  Martha,  thoughtfully  pricking 
her  fece  with  her  needle,  *  unless  it's  the  hard  work.  Ye'd  never 
think.  Moggy,  what  work  I  have  cleanin'  up  arter  Mary.  Hoo 
makes    more    dirt  nor  a  mon,   that   hoo  does,'    cried   Martha 
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energetically.     '  If  our  Dicky  had  made  one-half  the  mess  hoc 
does  when  he  were  wick  I'd  ha'  taken  besom  to  him.' 

'  I  doubt  you  would,'  agreed  Moggy  with  conviction.  *  Well, 
but  doesn't  hoo  do  her  share  o'  readyin'  up  th*  place  ?  * 

*  I'd  sooner  do  it  mysel','  replied  Mrs.  Lupton,  lowering  her 
voice.  *Hoo  does  it  so  ill  to  begin  wi',  and  hoo's  got  sich  a 
tongue — I'm  feir  freetened  of  her.  I  tell  you,  Moggy,  Fd  sooner 
meet  a  boggart  ony  day,  nor  Mary  in  one  of  her  tantrums.' 

Moggy  sat  aghast,  feeling  as  though  the  earth  were  crumbling 
beneath  her  feet.     Mrs.  Lupton  afeard ! 

*Well,  but  ye'll  be  killin'  yoursel*  this  gate,'  she  hazarded 
presently.  *  I'd  reckon  I'd  best  look  in  to-morrow  momin'  and  gie 
you  a  bit  of  a  hand,  Mrs.  Lupton,  soon  as  ever  Mary's  out  o' 
the  road.' 

*Nay,  but  you've  got  your  own  work  to  do,'  said  Martha 
hesitatingly ;  the  longing  look  on  her  face,  however,  belied  her 
words,  and  Moggy  went  on  eagerly  : 

•"I  could  come  easy — I  could  that.  Mrs.  Rinmier  does  a  good 
bit  hersel*,  and  hoo's  not  so  very  particular ' 

*I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Lupton  severely, 
*I'm  sorry  to  hear  Mrs.  Rimmer  isn't  particular.  I  doubt  the 
place  is  but  ill-done  to,  now,  sin'  I  left  it.  I  doubt  I  shouldn't 
know  it  again.' 

*  Very  like  you  wouldn't,'  agreed  Moggy  shamefacedly. 

*  Well,'  resumed  Mrs.  Lupton  loftily,  *  't'ud  happen  be  just  so 
well  if  you  vxyvXd  look  in  to-morrow,  Moggy — ^I  could  put  you  in 
the  way  o'  things  again — I  reckon  you'll  be  forgettin'  all  as  I 
learnt  ye  wi'  so  mich  trouble.' 

*  Oh,  no,  I'll  not  forget,  Mrs.  Lupton,'  returned  Moggy  with 
an  ingratiating  smile,  *  I  wouldn't  be  sich  a  ninny  as  to  forget — 
but  I'll  coom  as  how  'tis.  I  could  welly  cry  to  see  how  wummicky 
you  do  look.' 

Come  she  did  on  the  following  morning,  and  to  work  she  set, 
with  as  much  good  will  and  as  little  discrimination  as  ever.  To 
Martha's  credit  be  it  said  that  she  was  quite  tolerant  of  her 
shortcomings,  and  beyond  an  occasional  *  Well  to  be  sure ! '  and 
'  Did  a  body  ever  see  the  like ! '  when  Moggy  made  a  particularly 
stupid  mistake,  did  not  reprimand  her  at  all. 

Indeed,  at  the  end  of  Moggy's  labours,  she  showed  such  real 
pleasure  and  gratitude  at  the  results  that  the  little  old  woman 
was  quite  overcome. 

*  Don't  name  it,  Mrs.  Lupton,  my  dear,'   she  cried,  shaking 
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her  wannly  by  the  hand,  *  'tis  a  real  pleasure — eh,  that  it  is. 
rd  think  nothin'  at  all  o'  poppin'  in  every  day  to  do  the  same — 
and  I  will  too.  Now  do  let's  set  out  doormat  and  tablecloth  and 
all,  same  as  in  th'  owd  times.  I  can't  abide  to  see  th'  place 
wi'out  'em.' 

Martha  needed  very  little  pressing  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  smiled  benignly  as  Moggy's  admiration  broke  forth. 

*  Eh,  dear,  but  it  do  look  pratty !  Our  place,  yon,  dunnot 
look  the  same  wi'out  'em.  I  can  scarce  fancy  it  is  same.  I 
used  to  feel  so  proud  lookin'  about  me  of  an  artemoon  when 
I  was  sat  at  my  knittin'.' 

*  Well  then,  if  that's  all,'  returned  Martha  condescendingly, 
*  you'd  be  very  welcome  to  come  and  set  here  at  arter  dinner,  and 
bring  your  knittin'  wi'  you ' 

*  I  will,'  agreed  Moggy  jojrfully ;  *  dear,  'tis  quite  a  while  since 
I  did  any  knittin' !  Mrs.  Simmer,  hoo  don't  seem  to  take  to  the 
needlework  mich.    Well,  I'll  coom.' 

After  dinner  she  reappeared  accordingly,  and  for  many  subse- 
quent days  this  mode  of  procedure  continued.  Mrs.  Bimmer 
made  no  objection  at  first ;  but  as  day  after  day  Moggy  *  popped 
next  door  to  lend  a  hand  to  poor  Mrs.  Lupton,'  or  *  jest  nipped 
in  '  for  an  hour  or  two  with  her  knitting,  she  grew  first  sarcastic, 
and  then  indignant. 

*  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,'  she  cried,  bursting  in  upon  the  pair  one 
afternoon  as  they  sat  contentedly  opposite  each  other,  busy 
each  with  her  own  piece  of  work.  *  I  tell  ye  what  'tis,  ye'd  ha' 
showed  a  deal  more  sense  if  ye  hadn't  axed  me  to  change  houses 
at  all.' 

Martha  looked  up  from  her  sewing  in  dignified  surprise. 

*  Eh,  dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  you  give  me  quite  a  turn ! '  she 
exclaimed. 

*  Turn ! '  echoed  Mrs.  Rimmer,  folding  her  arms  at  her  waist 
and  inflating  her  nostrils.  *  Talk  o'  turns  !  Ye'd  best  turn  out  o' 
this  and  let  me  turn  in  again,  I  reckon.' 

Martha  dropped  her  patchwork  and  gasped;  Moggy  looked  up 
mildly. 

'  What  is  it  as  has  vexed  ye  ? '  she  inquired. 

*  Vexed ! '  retorted  Mrs.  Rimmer.  *  Well,  I'm  not  to  say 
vexed,  but  I'm  a  deal  surprised — a  deal  I  am.  You,  as  couldn't 
put  up  wi'  each  other  when  you  was  together,  now  ye  must  be  for 
ever  callin'  out  for  each  other!  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Lupton  sees  a 
deal  more  o'  you,  Moggy,  nor  I  do.' 
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*  Did  ye  want  me,  then  ? '  inquired  Moggy,  rising  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  the  stiflfhess  of  her  joints  would  allow. 

*  Nay,'  returned  Mrs.  Rimmer,  in  a  somewhat  mollified  tone, 

*  I  don't  want  ye — not  particular  I  don't ;  I  only  say  there's  no 
sense  in't.  If  you  howd  so  much  to  one  another's  coompany, 
why  did  ye  give  over  livin'  together?  Why  don't  ye  live 
together  now?*  she  added  with  increasing  vehemence.  *Why 
don't  ye  change  back,  Mrs.  Lupton  ? ' 

Martha  and  Moggy  looked  at  each  other,  the  same  eager 
query  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Mrs.  Rimmer  intercepted  the  glance, 
and,  being  in  the  main  a  good-natured  woman,  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Well,  to  be  sure ! '   she  cried  as  soon  as   she  could  speak. 

*  Eh,  dear !  Well  I  never !  Well,  fetch  back  your  things,  Mrs. 
Lupton,  and  I'll  fetch  back  mine.' 

*  Are  ye  sure  ye  don't  mind  ? '  inquired  Moggy  politely. 

*  Mind  ?  Why,  not  a  bit,  lass.  I  alius  liked  this  house  best, 
aud  I  reckon  I'll  see  jest  as  mich  o'  you  as  I  do  now.  Fou'tt  be 
more  like  to  mind  arter  a  bit,'  she  added  feelingly. 

*I  can  mak'  mysel'  very  well  content  wi'  Mrs.  Lupton,' 
asserted  Moggy  stoutly ;  *  very  well  I  can — her  an'  me  was 
al'ays  thick,  and  I — I  don't  know  the  reason  on't,  but  I  don't 
seem  able  to  get  into  onybody  else's  ways.' 

As  Mrs.  Rimmer  vanished,  still  laughing,  Martha  turned 
quickly  to  her  old  crony. 

'Eh,  thank  ye  for  that  word.  Moggy.  If  you  can  content 
yoursel'  wi'  me  I  can  do  wi'  you.  Eh,  that  I  can.  I  don't  ax  for 
no  better  company.     I've  missed  ye  awful.* 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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HE  loved  to  watch  the  swallows  skim 
Low  down  across  the  reedy  pool, 
While  brown  birds  sang  their  evening  hymn, 
The  man  who  was  three-parts  a  fool. 

II 

He  loved  to  hear  the  summer  sea 
With  smiling  treachery  kiss  the  shore ; 
Or,  on  a  lonely  rock  and  free, 
To  fjBMje  the  wild  waves'  bestial  roar. 

Ill 

Red  gold  he  worshipped  with  the  best 
Of  striving,  greedy  sons  of  men ; 
Skyward  the  fields  lay,  in  the  west, 
In  which  he  sought  and  found  his  gain. 

IV 

He  loved  the  scent  of  autumn  trees. 
The  soft,  sad  sound  of  winter  snow. 
The  whispering  of  the  sunmier  breeze, 
And  the  spring's  footfall  sweet  and  slow. 

V 
Life  was  to  him  a  varying  dream, 
A  pageant  strange,  now  grim,  now  fair ; 
The  very  city's  self  did  seem 
The  casket  of  some  jewel  rare. 

VI 

And  so  he  dreamed  the  years  away 
Until  he  left  the  lower  school, 
Learning  his  lessons  in  his  play. 
The  man  who  was  three-parts  a  fool. 

E.  P,  Larken, 
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IT  was  Sunday  afternoon — the  second  Sunday  in  July.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heat  had  been  phenomenal,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  it  was  almost  unendurable.  At  no  time 
could  the  atmosphere  of  Porcupine  Yard  be  considered  good,  but 
Sunday  afternoons  always  found  it  at  its  worst.  For  then  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eighteen  tumble-down  houses  which  made  up 
the  yard  seemed  to  prefer  *  greens  *  to  any  other  vegetable  for 
dinner,  and  as  everyone  strained  the  cabbage-water  into  the  open 
gutter  which  conveyed  the  refuse  of  the  houses  between  the 
cobble-stones  in  the  middle  of  the  jrard,  the  odour  which  arose, 
more  especially  when  mingled  with  baking  pig's  fry  and  grilling 
bloaters,  need  hardly  be  described  to  be  realised. 

Sunday  dinner  was  over,  and  the  doorsteps  were  occupied  by 
men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  various  families  who 
were  enjoying  a  regatta  on  a  small  scale  by  racing  empty  match- 
boxes down  the  flowing  stream  of  unsavoury  water.  Lodgers,  big 
brothers,  and  friends,  who  had  come  in  from  a  neighbouring  yard 
to  smoke  a  pipe,  congregated  round  the  doors  or  squatted  on  the 
steps.  Most  of  the  men  disregarded  coats  and  waistcoats,  some 
had  relieved  themselves  of  their  braces,  and  even  the  women  went 
about  with  their  dress  tops  undone.  There  was  a  buzz  of  conver- 
sation, broken  by  shrill  cries  of  *  'Any,  don't  darb  yarself  up.' 
*  Leave  oflf  asplashen'  th'  water  on  yar  sister.'  *  Hannie,  yer  ain't 
ter  take  yer  shoon  off,'  as  the  different  mothers  reproved  their 
offspring.  The  side-door  of  the  Porcupine,  which  opened  into 
the  archway  forming  the  only  entrance  to  the  yard,  was  constantly 
swinging  to  and  fro  as  men  and  women  entered  or  came  out  after 
trying  to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  Sunday  dinner. 

All  the  occupants  of  the  houses  in  Porcupine  Yard  were 
clickers  by  trade,  all  worked  at  one  or  other  of  the  many  boot 
factories  in  Norwich.  Some  were  only  eyelet-hole  makers,  others 
were  sole-peggers,  or  tongue-sewers,  or  solers  and  heelers,  but  all 
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were  interested  in  the  various  stages  through  which  a  boot  or 
shoe  has  to  pass. 

Several  of  the  men  were  tightly  strapping  up  what  looked  like 
bundles  of  sticks,  but  which  were  really  the  sections  of  long 
bream  fishing-rods ;  others  were  running  new  gut  lines  through 
their  lips  to  take  out  the  curl ;  some  were  comparing  floats,  or 
winding  lines  on  reels,  for  the  members  of  the  Phoenix  Fishing 
Club,  to  which  most  of  the  men  in  Porcupine  Yard  belonged,  held 
their  meetings  and  contests  every  second  Monday  of  the  season 
on  one  of  the  rivers  of  Norfolk  Broadland. 

On  the  doorstep  of  a  house  at  the  farther  end  of  the  yard  a 
young  man  with  black,  curly  hair,  was  seated.  His  shirt  sleeves 
were  rolled  up,  but,  in  contrast  to  those  worn  by  the  other  denizens 
of  the  court,  it  was  evident  that  the  shirt  was  clean  that  day. 
The  pipe  which  he  balanced  between  his  teeth  was  unlit,  and  he 
gat  with  elbows  on  his  knees,  supporting  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  eyes  rested  on  the  ground  and  his  whole  appearance  was  one 
of  deep  dejection. 

He  was  joined  by  a  man  with  reddish  hair  and  whiskers. 

*  Hullo,  Curly,'  exclaimed  the  new-comer.  *  Hain't  yer  got 
yar  tow  out  yet ;  ain't  yer  going  ter  see  yar  poles  be  all  right  ? 
What's  up  ?  Yer  look  like  a  herren'  what  ha'  shot  his  roe,  kinder 
flabby-like.  I  know  that  ha'  been  a  tryin'  day,'  went  on  the 
speaker  sympathetically,  'but  that'll  be  a  lot  different  ter  this 
'ere  yard  when  we  gets  out  in  th'  Homen'  willage  reach  'bout  tree 
o'clock  ter-morrow  momen'.  That'll  firesh  yer  up  a  trifle,  old 
mate,  won't  it  ? ' 

'  Ain't  agoen'  ter  no  Homen'  willage,'  came  the  reply  in  a  very 
melancholy  voice.  *  No,  I  ain't  agoen'  along  o'  th'  club  this  time. 
Don't  know  as  how  I  ain't  going  ter  give  over  fishen'  altergether, 
and  that's  straight,  CKnger,  now  yer  knows.' 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  Ginger.  *  Whatever  are  yer  talken' about? 
Ha'  yer  got  a  fit  o'  bile  ?  You,  you.  Curly,  going  ter  give  over 
fishen',  and  next  month  yer'll  be  woted  scratchertery  ter  th'  Club  ? 
You  as  ha'  won  more  prizes  nor  any  on  us  ;  th'  masterhand  of  all 
on  us  give  over  fishen' — well,  I'm  blowed !  Strike  me  blue  and 
purple  in  streaks!'  The  man  sat  down  beside  Curly  and  smacked 
him  on  the  back.  *  Why,  dang  me,  yer  hain't  gone  natural  or 
broke,  be  yer  ? ' 

*  No,  I  hain't,'  replied  Curly,  '  but  I  means  what  I  says.  T 
ain't  agoing  ter  Homen'  ter-night,  so  there  'tis.  Homen',  of  all 
places !     I  hates  it.     I  'ont  say  as  next  meeten'  on  th'  Beccles 
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river  I  mayn't  come,  I  shall  see  how  I  feels  ;  but  I  sha'n't  fish  for 
prizes  no  more.  I  feels  if  ever  I  did  a  bit  o'  fishen'  I  should 
like  ter  row  up  some  lonely  bit  o'  th'  river,  or  round  some  comer 
where  there  wom't  no  one  ter  talk  tew,  and  if  th'  plaguey  fish 
wouldn't  bite  chuck  myself  in.  That's  how  I  feels,  Ginger.  I  - 
know  I  should  chuck  myself  in  if  I  went  ter  Homen'  ter-morrow.' 
'  Ha'  this  'ere  feelen'  corned  on  since  th'  last  meeten'  we  had 
in  th'  church  reach  at  Homen'  last  month  ?  Ha'  that  comed  on 
cos  yer  lost  th'  prize  ter  Pringle  by  one  ounce?  Dang  me, 
Curly,  we  can't  all  ha'  prizes ;  look  at  me,  I  hain't  won  narthen' 
t'  year.' 

*  Dang  Pringle  and  his  ounce,'  hissed  Curly.  *  Devil  take  his 
ounce !  He's  welcome  ter  th'  prizes,  all  he  can  get.  No,  'tain't 
Pringle — leastways  not  altergether,'  he  added  hesitating.  '  Tis 
th'  place  I  can't  abide.' 

*  Why,  I  thoughts  as  how  yer  liked  Homen'.  I  call  that  a 
proper  little  willage ;  old  Ford  he  sell  a  &irish  drop  o'  beer,  and 
the  fishen'  be  moderate  gude.  Besides,  I  thoughts  as  how  yer 
wor  arter  a  bit  o'  skirt  down  there,  proper  looken'  mawther,  gal 
with  hair  all  over  her  &ce,  looks  like  a  wisp  o'  hay.  Milly 
Hewitt,  wom't  that  her  name  ?  Thought  yer  wor  going  all  plain 
sailen'  in  that  quarter*' 

*  Wor,  till  she  took  up  along  o'  Pringle,'  Curly  groaned. 

*  What !  Ha'  she  give  yer  th'  dirty  kick  out,  old  partner  ? ' 
Ginger  inquired. 

*  Well !  not  exactly  that,  neither,'  answered  Curly.  *  'Cos  I 
can't  say  as  how  I  ever  properly  fixed  it  up  along  o'  she.  Still, 
she  knowed  I'd  gone  clean  soft  over  her,  so  she  had  over  me  tew. 
Why,  she  once  told  me  whenever  she  seed  me  she  had  a  kind  o' 
funny  feelen'  all  down  th'  back.  What  conclusion  can  yer  come 
tew  arter  a  remark  like  that  'ere  ? ' 

*  'On't  she  speak  ter  yer  now  ? '  asked  Ginger,  much  interested 
in  this  recital  of  woman's  fickleness. 

*  Oh  !  she'll  speak  ter  me  right  enow,  but  that's  what  I  com- 
plain on.  She  kinder  fust  come  ter  my  worm  and  then  go  ter  his 
bit  o'  paste.  I  ain't  going  ter  be  sarved  like  that,  'tain't  likely. 
If  she  like  going  along  o'  Pringle  she  ain't  comen'  along  o'  me, 
and  I  meant  ter  tell  her  that  th'  last  time  I  went  over.  I  went 
over  for  th'  purpose  tew.  Only  when  I  seed  her  I  couldn't  say  it 
nohows,  all  I  did  wor  ter  make  a  fule  o'  myself  and  tell  her  how  I 
loves  her,  and  all  she  does  wor  ter  start  alarfen'  enow  ter  bust  her 
stay-laces.     She  say,  "  Lor,  bor,  lots  on  'em  dew  that ;  tell  ns 
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Bomethin'  new."  Then  a  chiq[>  I  knows,  as  lives  'gen  Colman's 
fiictory,  tells  me  he  seed  her  out  in  a  boat  along  o'  Pringle  last 
Saturday  artemoon,  and  I  say  ter  myself,  **  Chuck  it  up ;  go  and 
hang  yarself  or  drown  yarself,"  and  I  feels  like  dewing  on  it  tew/ 

*  Oh !  yer've  got  it  bad,'  said  the  sjrmpathetic  Q-inger. 
'  Shoeken'  bad,  I  can  see.  I  know  what 't  be — I've  been  married 
tree  times,  mate,  so  I've  been  through  with  it.  That's  wus  nor 
th'  toothache.  Silly  fules  gals  be.  Why,  yer'd  make  th'  gal  a 
gude  husband,  a  bloke  in  yar  position  and  all.' 

•  That's  where  it  cut  cruel  agen','  said  Curley,  in  a  most 
aggrieved  tone.  *  'Tain't  as  if  I  wor  only  an  ordinary  clicker  in  th' 
trade,  now  I  ha'  been  made  foreman  in  th'  Army  Bute  department 
at  Bonsors'.  Thirty-five  shillen'  a  week  and  overtime  ain't  ter  be 
sneezed  at,'  and  he  drew  himself  up  with  pride.  '  'Nother  thing, 
I'm  dead  sick  o'  this  'ere  stinken'  yard  and  a-lodgen'  with  common 
folk  like  th'  Besseys.  I  ha'  got  a  tidy  bit  in  a  builden'  society, 
and  I  could  get  one  o'  them  little  new  housen'  by  th'  station,  and 
wery  sune  pay  it  oflF  and  ha'  it  for  my  wery  own.' 

Suddenly  a  figure  bounded  out  of  the  central  house,  jumped 
the  steps,  and  struck  an  attitude  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 
There  was  a  general  shout  of,  *  What  yer.  Grinders  !  Gude  on 
yer.     Yer  looks  wholly  proper.     Got  yar  Constant  Screamer  ? ' 

The  individual!  addressed  as  Grinders  had  a  false  nose  and 
bald  head,  and  was  made  up  to  represent  Ally  Sloper.  He  wore 
knee-breeches  and  a  cut-away  tail  coat,  and  in  his  hand  was  an 
enormous  white  top  hat,  much  battered  in  the  crown.  On  his 
back  was  chalked  in  large  letters,  '  This  side  up  with  care.' 

'What,  at  it  agen?'  he  exclaimed,  when  the  laughter  and 
cheers  his  appearance  had  excited  ceased.  'Hat  it  agen!'.  he 
repeated,  as  he  put  the  white  hat  on  his  head  to  give  point  to  his 
remark.  Blowing  a  shrill  whistle  between  his  teeth,  he  shouted, 
*  Now  we  sha'n't  be  sune,'  and  careered  round  the  yard,  catching 
hold  of  the  women,  and  trjring  to  embrace  each  in  turn,  receiving 
many  blows  on  the  nose  for  his  impertinence.  Then  seizing  a  fat, 
elderly  woman  by  the  waist,  he  danced  her  nearly  oflF  her  feet  till 
he  arrived  at  the  Porcupine  side-door,  and  with  a  *  Come  on, 
Sairey,  my  own,  let's  ha*  a  pint,'  disappeared  with  her  into  the 
public-house. 

*  Oh,  come  on.  Curly,  don't  be  a  fule — ^yer  must  come  along  o' 
us,'  said  Ginger.  *  Grinders  is  all  out  ter-day,  I  can  see.  He'll 
keep  yer  lively,  yer  ha'  only  got  a  fit  o'  th'  blues.  Grinders  '11 
play  us  a  toon  on  th'  road,  and  we  ha'  got  Taylor's  big  brake— 
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hold  twenty-six  on  us — ^and  tree  horses,  good  *uns  ter  go.  Yer 
ha'  got  ter  come ;  dang  th'  gal,  don't  be  done  by  a  chap  like 
Pringle.' 

*  I  shall  be  a  damper  on  yer  all,*  said  Curly,  relenting  some- 
what. 

*  Not  yer,  mate,  yer  acomen'  I  tells  yer ;  out  o'  th'  way,  I'm 
agoing  inside  ter  get  yar  fishen*  tow  and  poles.' 

Saying  this  Ginger  entered  the  house,  and  Curly  rose  firom 
the  doorstep,  brushed  the  dust  from  the  seat  of  his  trousers, 
and  followed  his  friend  indoors. 

The  three  horses  drew  the  large  brake  containing  the  members 
of  the  Phoenix  Fishing  Club  at  a  smart  pace  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  Norwich,  and  leaving  the  straggling  town  behind, 
reached  the  high  road  and  were  soon  out  in  the  open  country. 
The  big  lamps  twinkled  and  flashed  as,  like  balls  of  fire,  they 
shone  on  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  horses,  who  sped  merrily 
on  their  way.  Grinders  had  taken  on  himself  the  office  of  con- 
ductor, and  stood  on  the  step,  with  one  hand  holding  on  to  the 
handle  of  the  door,  with  the  other  beating  time,  as  the  whole 
party  joined  in  the  chorus  of  a  song,  of  which  he  sang  the  words, 
waking  up  the  sleepy  little  villages  through  which  they  passed, 
making  night  hideous  with  vulgar  merriment,  causing  dogs  to 
bark,  and  an  occasional  blind  to  be  drawn  aside  in  a  cottage  where 
someone  lay  wakefril  on  his  bed. 

It  was  but  little  after  two  o'clock  when  the  brake  passed 
through  Rackheath.  The  full  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
bracken,  turning  it  to  a  silver  grey,  the  dark  fir  trees  swayed  in 
the  gentle  breeze,  and  a  rabbit  dashed  across  the  road.,  disturbed 
from  its  nocturnal  repast  by  the  unaccustomed  noise. 

On  went  the  brake  over  Wroxham  Bridge  and  past  Hoveton 
Church,  the  drag  on  the  wheel  screeching  as  the  horses  trotted 
down  the  steep  incline  to  the  level  road  which  skirts  the  Broad, 
whose  waters  flickered  in  the  moonlight.  Clouds  of  black-headed 
gulls,  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  brake  as  it  rattled  over  the 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  Hoveton  Rim,  flew  screaming  round  and 
round  the  Broad.  Here  the  road  has  a  dyke  on  either  side,  and 
banks  of  meadowsweet  gave  forth  a  strong  perfume,  to  mingle 
with  the  odours  of  mint  and  other  marsh  herbs.  From  the  top 
of  the  hill  that  had  yet  to  be  climbed  a  good  view  could  be 
obtained  of  the  winding  river ;  then  the  driver  made  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  right  and  down  a  steep  descent  brought  the  cheerftd  party 
into  Homing  village.     As  the  steaming  horses  pulled  up  in  the 
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Swan  Inn  yard,  G-rinders  waved  his  hat  and  called  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Phoenix,  and  so  hearty  was  the  response  that  he 
mnst  have  been  a  sound  sleeper  who  was  not  awakened  by  the 
shouts.  In  the  cottage  opposite  the  Swan  a  blind  drew  up,  the 
window  was  softly  opened,  a  girl's  curly  head  was  cautiously 
thrust  forward,  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  watched  the  fishing  club 
descend  from  the  brake. 

*  Yes,*  said  the  girl  to  herself  €w  she  made  out  the  figure  for 
which  she  was  looking.  *  Curly  ha'  come — I  knowed  he  would. 
I  can't  help  atormenten'  on  him  ;  he  look  proper  when  I  rile  him. 
Pringle,  tew,  he  ain't  half  bad  either,  but  I  thinks  I  like  Curly  th' 
best.  That  be  wunnerful  hard  for  a  gal  like  me  ter  know  her  own 
heart  for  sarten,  but  I'm  sure  that  there  Curly  is  th'  chap  for  me.* 

The  fishing  club  had  entered  the  yard,  and,  as  its  members 
were  hidden  from  view,  Milly  Hewitt  closed  her  window  and 
returned  to  her  bed. 

The  sun  rose,  suffusing  the  east  with  a  delicate  pink  light, 
whose  warmth  spread  over  the  miles  of  green  marshes,  colouring 
the  tips  of  the  waving  reed,  and  gilding  the  gables  and  chimneys 
of  the  double  line  of  cottages  which  form  the  village  street, 
causing  them  to  throw  faint  blue  shadows  across  the  little  quay, 
against  whose  wooden  piles  the  river,  stirred  by  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  sucked  and  flapped.  In  the  distance  a  wherry,  which  had 
been  sailing  all  night,  also  caught  the  breeze,  and  her  huge  sail 
bellied  out  as  if  the  beginning  of  another  day  had  brought  fresh 
life  into  the  old  craft's  timbers. 

In  the  delicate  haze  that  hung  over  the  river  some  fourteen 
boats,  all  moored  to  stakes,  stretched  in  a  long  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  village.  In  every  boat  was  a  man,  in  some  boats 
two  men,  every  one  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand,  intent  on  fishing. 
As  one  looked  down  the  line  of  boats  one  saw  a  constant  waving 
of  rods  as  one  man  and  then  another  drew  his  line  in  or  threw  it 
out.  A  silence  had  come  over  the  noisy  crew  who  had  sung 
themselves  hoarse  on  the  trip  from  Norwich.  Even  Grinders, 
sitting  in  his  war  paint  and  Ally  Sloperian  costume,  was  silent, 
with  eyes  fixed  closely  on  his  float.  Sometimes  when  he  saw  a 
friend  hook  an  unusually  large  fish  he  would  call  out,  *  What,  at 
it  agen  ? '  or  a  similar  time-worn  joke,  but  he,  as  every  other 
member  of  the  party,  was  too  absorbed  in  his  engrossing  occupa- 
tion to  have  much  time  for  disturbing  levity. 

Towards  half-past  seven  a  little  blue  boat  glided  out  from  a 
dyke,  hidden  by  overhanging  willows,  and  a  young  girl,  whose  fair 
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hair  was  blown  back  by  the  gentle  breeze,  pulled  slowly  towards  the 
fishing  club.  When  she  reached  the  first  boat  she  raised  her  oars 
from  the  water  and  leant  forward  to  talk  to  the  fisherman.  Some 
twenty  yards  off  the  occupant  of  the  next  boat,  who  was  also 
without  a  companion,  noticed  that  a  seemingly  earnest  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  between  the  man  and  the  girl. 

*  Course  she-must  single  out  Pringle  ter  stop  and  talk  tew/ 
muttered  Curly,  angrily  biting  his  lip.  *  She  'on't  fare  ter  notice 
me,  1*11  be  bound.  If  she  dew  I  *on't  ha'  no  say  with  her,  I'll 
back  my  life  o'  that.  Who'd  ha'  thought  a  gal  like  that  'ud  ha' 
took  up  with  th'  class  o'  chap  like  Pringle  ?  Dang  gals !  I  ha' 
wholly  done  with  'em  and  so  FU  show  her,  tew,  if  she  happen  ter 
come  this  way.* 

Notwithstanding  his  pretended  indifference  Curly  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  off  the  couple,  and  he  noticed  how  the  sun  shed  its 
rays  on  the  golden  head  of  hair,  and  he  watched  as  the  wind 
caught  the  loose  locks  and  blew  them  first  one  way  and  then 
another.  Presently  with  a  little  laugh  the  girl  dipped  her  oars 
in  the  water  and  rowed  her  boat  in  his  direction. 

*  Gude  momen',  Curly,'  she  exclaimed,  backwatering  so  as  to 
bring  her  boat  up  close  to  his.  '  Be  yer  haven'  gude  sport  ? '  she 
asked  in  a  cheery  voice. 

*  No,'  came  the  answer. 

*  It's  a  wery  nice  momen'  for  fishen'.' 

*  Tew  bright,'  was  the  short  rejoinder. 

*  P'raps  I  be  disturbing  on  yer  ? ' 

*  Dare  say  yer  are,*  was  the  reply. 
*ShallIbeagoin'?' 

'  That's  as  yer  thinks  proper,*  muttered  Curly. 

*  Well,  yer  ain't  wunnerful  civil  this  momen'.  Curly,'  laughed 
Milly,  tossing  back  her  curls. 

*  Better  go  back  where  yer  comes  from,  then.  Daresay 
Pringle  be  wunnerful  civil.' 

'Well,  he  be  a  deal  more  nor  yer  be,'  said  the  girl  with 
another  toss  of  her  head.     *  S'pose  I  can  stay  where  I  like  ? ' 

*Yes;  th'  river  be  th'  public  highway,'  quietly  remarked 
Curly. 

*  Thank  yer  for  yar  information.  Wonder  they  don't  call  yer 
Surly  instead  o'  Curly.  Be  yer  agoin'  ter  beat  Pringle  ? '  Milly 
inquired.     *  He  ha'  got  a  right  gude  swim.' 

*  Don't  know,  don't  care.  Don't  care  about  narthen','  said  the 
man  with  a  sigh. 
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*  Oh !     How  long  ha'  yer  been  feelin'  like  that,  Curly  ? ' 

*  Thought  yer  knew.' 
'No;  I  don't; 

*  Then,  if  yer  ha'  a  mind  ter  know,  yer  shall.  Ever  since  yer 
took  up  along  o'  Pringle  and  gived  me  th'  cold  shoulder.  There ! 
now  yer  knows,  straight.' 

*  I  never  ha'  gived  yer  th'  cold  shoulder  as  I  knows  on,  Curly. 
Yer  a  duzzy  fule  ter  think  so,'  said  the  innocent  Milly.  *  I  be 
quite  beat  out  about  yer  tew  chaps,'  she  added.  '  Yer  both  so 
nice,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  which  I  likes  best.  Now,  yer 
can't  be  wexed  cos  I  tells  th'  truth,  can  yer  ? ' 

Curly  did  not  answer,  but,  bringing  in  his  line,  carefully 
rebaited  his  hook. 

'What's  th'  prize  ter-day?'  Milly  asked,  watching  the 
operation. 

*  A  nice  doormat,  a  lady's  umbreller,  and  a  cowcumber  added,' 
answered  Curly,  as,  with  a  somewhat  vicious  jerk,  he  flung  back 
his  line  into  the  water. 

*  That  be  a  useful  prize,  'specially  th'  lady's  umbreller.  Be 
that  a  silver-mounted  one  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

'  Should  like  a  silver-mounted  umbreller,'  the  girl  said,  half 
aloud.     *  S'pose  it  lay  between  yer  and  Pringle  ? ' 

*  It  generally  dew,'  said  the  still  sullen  Curly.  *  We  got  th' 
best  bit  o'  water  when  we  drawed  for  places  t'  momen'.' 

*  Dew  yer  know  what  I  ha'  made  up  my  mind  ter  dew  ? '  slyly 
inquired  Milly. 

*  No,  I  don't.  Didn't  know  yer  could  make  up  yar  mind  'bout 
anything  or  anybody  for  tew  minutes  tergether,'  Curly  answered 
with  a  bitter  little  laugh. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  ha'  this  time,  Mr.  Clarver.  I  ha'  made  up  my 
mind  that  which  o'  yer  tew  chaps  gets  th'  prize  ter-day  I  be 
goinf(  ter  take  for  better  or  wus.  So  if  yer  wins  yer'U  ha'  me 
along  o'  th'  doormat,  and  if  Pringle  wins  he'll  ha'  th'  same. 
I  gets  th*  silver-mounted  'breller  either  way.' 

*  Milly,'  said  Curly,  turning  round  and  looking  the  girl  full  in 
the  face,  *  yer  don't  mean  that  for  gorspel  truth,  dew  yer  ?  * 

*  That  I  dew.     Be  yer  on?' 

« No ! '  thundered  Curly,  *  that  I  ain't.  Danged  if  I'll  fish  for 
yer,  so  there.' 

'  Oh !  wery  well  then.  No  matters,  Pringle  wins  without  any 
trouble.     Gude  momen',  Curly.'     Milly  gave  a  vigorous  pull  with 
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the  oars,  and  the  boat  sped  on.  '  Shall  I  go  and  tell  Pringle  he 
ha'  won  already  ? '  she  shouted. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  then  Curly  answered :  *  No, 
ni  be  danged  if  yer  shall ! ' 

*Wery  well,  Curly  dear,  dew  yer  try  and  win  th'  prize.' 
Milly  swiftly  rowed  up  the  dyke,  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  almost  vertical  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the 
backs  of  the  ardent  fishermen.  The  fishing,  which  had  been 
fairly  good  in  the  early  hours,  now  became  most  monotonous,  and 
neither  juicy  gentle,  wriggling  worm,  nor  bright-coloured  paste 
could  tempt  a  fish  all  down  the  line  of  boats.  Most  of  the  men 
had  let  their  floats  swim  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  their  rods  rest 
against  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  had  curled  themselves  up  under 
large  imibrellas  to  sleep  away  the  hours  till  the  cool  evening 
breeze  brought  the  fish  on  the  feed  again.  Some  were  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  and  drinking  from  mugs  the  contents  of  large 
stone  jars;  a  few,  among  whom  were  Pringle  and  Curly,  still 
persistently  tried  to  entice  the  fish  to  be  caught ;  but  after  a  time 
even  they  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and,  laying  themselves 
at  full  length  in  their  boats,  joined  in  the  universal  slumber. 
Grinders,  indeed,  had  tried  to  keep  the  party  awake  by  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  to  a  concertina  accompaniment,  a  song  whose 
re&ain  told  about,  *  Oh,  dem  golden  kippers !     Oh,  dem  golden 

kippers  !     Don't  they  hum  and  haw,  ta-ra-ra  !     Don't  they ' 

but  at  last  even  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  the  beer  he  had 
imbibed,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  club  but  was 
wrapped  in  sleep. 

Then  the  boat  with  Milly  Hewitt  in  it  again  crept  out  of  the 
dyke.  So  carefully  did  she  row  that  her  oars  hardly  made  a  sound, 
and  she  gently  drifted  up  to  the  boat  where  Curly  was  sleeping. 
Pulling  up  the  bag-net  which  was  dragging  from  the  side  of  her 
boat,  she  plunged  in  her  hand  and  brought  out  a  large,  live  bream, 
which  she  slipped  into  the  net  hanging  in  the  water,  wherein 
Curly's  catch  was  being  kept  alive.  She  took  out  a  second,  and 
then  a  third,  and  giving  a  look  at  the  sleeping  Curly,  let  herself 
drift  past  on  the  stream. 

*  Poor  old  Curly,  I  ha'  tormented  on  yer,  hain't  I  ?  I  'on't 
dew  it  no  more  arter  this,  though.  I  reckon  them  tree  fish'U  pull 
yer  through.  They  weighs  tree  pounds  each,  I  know.'  Milly  blew 
a  kiss  towards  Curly's  boat  and  then  disappeared  up  the  dyke. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  man  who  acted  as  umpire  fired  an  old 
musket  and  roared  out,  *  All  poles  up.'    At  the  sound  of  the  gun 
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every  fishing-rod  was  held  in  the  air,  and  a  general  taking  to 
pieces  began.  Then  the  umpire  rowed  down  the  line  of  boats, 
stopping  at  each  one  to  receive  the  net  containing  the  catch,  round 
the  mouth  of  which  he  tied  a  tape  with  a  number  attached.  After 
this  mooring-stakes  were  hauled  up  and  boat  after  boat  drew  up 
to  the  quay,  the  occupants  crowding  round  the  door  of  the  Swan 
to  witness  the  weighing  which  was  taking  place  inside. 

Presently  there  was  a  shout,  *  Curly  ha'  won  by  nine  pounds. 
Lor !  them  be  tree  sockers,  them  tree  bream !  *  Curly  stepped 
forward  and  looked  at  his  catch  in  astonishment. 

'  Well !  I'll  be  blowed ! '  he  muttered,  and  he  walked  away  and 
stood  and  looked  into  the  river.  *  That  fairly  beat  me ;  I  knowed 
I  caught  a  gude  fish  or  tew,  but  they  must  ha'  growed  in  th'  net, 
I  never  seed  such  clinkers.  I  be  fidrly  coped,  I  be.'  An  arm  stole 
through  his  and  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear : 

*  Curly,  here  be  yar  prize,'  and  the  girl  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek. 

*  What,  at  it  agen  ? '  came  a  voice  from  the  distant  crowd, 
which  made  everyone  turn  and  stare  at  the  couple.  *Hat  it 
agen ! '  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally  and  encouraged  the 
speaker  to  further  witticisms.  *  Good  on  yer.  Curly,  try  another 
one ;  ain't  she  a  disy ! ' 

*  Don't  go  back  by  the  brake.  Curly,*  Milly  pleaded.  *  There 
be  a  train  at  half  arter  ten  from  Wroxham  ;  go  by  that,  and  I'll  walk 
along  o'  yer  part  o'  th'  way.  I  ha'  got  something  ter  tell  yer. 
I  wants  ter  tell  yer  how  sorry  I  be  I  tormented  on  yer,  but  I'll  be 
whoUy  different  arter  this.  Meet  me  by  Hope's  Hill  in  half  an 
hour,'  and  the  girl  let  go  his  arm  and  ran  away. 

*  I  only  pretended  ter  take  up  along  o'  Pringle  just  ter  see  if  I 
could  find  out  if  yer  wor  really  in  earnest,'  said  Milly,  as  with  her 
lover's  arm  round  her  waist  she  walked  along  the  Wroxham  road. 
*  When  I  seed  how  wholly  miserable  yer  wor  this  momen'  I  knowed 
that  wor  i^l  right.  I  only  thought  about  putten  myself  up  for  a 
prize  just  for  a  spree.  My  brother  got  them  fish  out  o'  Cockshute 
Broad  yesterday ;  he  left  'em  in  his  net  in  our  deck.  Guess  he'll  be 
pretty  riled  when  he  finds  'em  gone.  I  thought  that  'ud  be  a  fair 
take-in  for  Pringle,  tew ;  he  got  ter  think  tew  much  o'  hisself,  he 
did.     That  ha'  upset  him  summut,  I  know.' 

'  Yes,  but  what  about  the  real  prizes  ?'  said  Curly,  between  the 
kisses  he  kept  imprinting  on  her  cheeks.  '  What  about  th'  door- 
mat, and  th'  silver-mounted  umbreller,  and  th'  cowcumber  ?  He 
really  won  right  enow.' 
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*  Why  let's  send  'em  ter  him  with  our  wery  best  compliments,' 
answered  Milly.  *  And  dew  yer  tell  him  from  me  th'  'breller  *11 
dew  for  th'  gal  he  walks  out  with  as  lives  up  Tombknd.' 

*  Ha'  he  got  one  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  ha'  walked  out  with  her  for  six  months  ;  he  be  a  gay 
spark,  he  be.     I'm  right  glad  I  ha'  sarved  him  out.' 

'  I  thought  as  how  yer  wanted  a  silver-mounted  umbreller  ? ' 
'  Well,  I  don't  want  one  now.    Though  that  be  nice  and  dark, 
that  be  all  sunshine  ter  us.    Leastway  that  hain't  a-raining,  be  it, 
Curly?' 

*  No,'  replied  Curly,  *  and  against  th'  time  it  dew.  111  give  yer 
one,  a  proper  one  with  a  real  silver  handle.  And  what's  more,  I'll 
give  yer  a  real  golden  ring  for  yar  finger.' 

Chas.  Fielding  Mabsh. 
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By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  STORY  OF  DUKE  BERNHARD. 

ALL  these  things  were  done  while  Karl  of  Erbach  and  Jock 
Elliott  were  on  their  way  to  Duke  Bemhard.  But  PAre 
Joseph's  galloping  couriers  started  later  and  yet  outran  them 
easily,  so  that  when  the  two  men  rode  into  Bemhard's  camp  on 
the  fourth  day  after  they  left  Solgau  they  found  a  smaller  army, 
for  the  Lichtensteiners  had  been  sent  back  to  Lichtenstein. 
Bemhard,  watching  their  slovenly,  ill-ordered  march,  turned  to 
one  of  his  colonels. 

'Zwicka,  Zwicka,  what  feith  we  keep  with  the  rat  in 
Lichtenstein ! ' 

•Better  than  he  deserves,  Duke  Bemhard,'  growled  the 
Colonel. 

•  Ah,  my  Zwicka,  I  would  rather  fight  against  those  men  than 
with  them ;  and  so  I  will  be  honest  before  God  and  man,'  said 
Duke  Bemhard,  and  he  lay  back  in  his  saddle  and  laughed. 
•  Gott !  they  march  like  drunken  crabs,'  he  cried,  watching  the 
dark  Lichtenstein  colours  zigzag  across  the  plain.  '  What  would 
you  say  to  your  men,  Zwicka,  if  they  served  you  like  that  ? ' 

•  Say,  sir  ? '  spluttered  Zwicka.  *  Beelzebub's  fiends,  sir !  my 
men,  sir  ?    I  should  say,  you * 

•  Hush,  hush,  my  Zwicka ;  consider  our  purity,'  said  Duko 
Bemhard,  and  he  chuckled ;  but  Zwicka  under  his  breath  was 
elaborating  some  comprehensive  phrases.  Bemhard  turned  away 
and  rode  through  his  camp,  dropping  rough  jokes  among  the 
men  as  he  passed,  but  never  missing  anything  that  ought  to  be 
seen.     He  was  almost  up  to  the  outposts  when  he  saw  the  two 
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big  men  trotting  quickly  towards  the  camp.  They  were 
challenged  by  a  sentry  and  stopped.  Duke  Bemhard  cantered 
forward. 

*  What  ?  Karl  ? '  he  cried.     *  Let  them  pass,  man.' 

*  They  don't  know  the  word,  please  your  Highness,'  said  the 
man. 

*  Damn  the  word ;  nor  do  I,'  cried  Bemhard — *  let  them  pass ! ' 
But  the  sentry  without  dropping  his  musket  said  stolidly : 

'  The  word  is  Weimar,  sir.  Now  you  can  give  it  me.'  And 
Bemhard  chuckled. 

*  Gott !  I  am  less  than  my  word.  Eh,  Karl,  but  how  is  this  ? 
What  have  you  done  with  your  men  ? ' 

'  Sent  them  to  hold  Schwartzsee,'  said  Karl.  Then  all  trace 
of  his  laugh  faded  from  Bemhard's  £bu^. 

'  Schwartzsee  ? '  he  said,  tugging  his  moustache.  *  Castle  ? 
Ay,  ay,  our  first  point,'  and  he  looked  at  Karl,  nodding  approval. 
*  But— eh !  what ! '  He  caught  Karl's  cloak,  pulled  it  aside,  and 
saw  the  boy.  *  Oh,  Karl,  Karl,  and  you  never  told  us ! '  and  he 
chuckled.  *  Well,  well,  it's  a  sad  world:  never  have  thought  it 
of  you,  Karl.  And  did  you  make  a  fool  of  her  or  did  she  make  a 
fool  of  you  ? ' 

*  I  found  the  child,'  said  Karl  shortly. 

*  Yes  ;  one  always  does,'  said  BemWd.  *  They  bring  'em  to 
you,  and  you  say  bo!  and  it  cries,  and  she  laughs  and  cries 
too — and  Gott!  for  all  the  plague  I  believe  you  like  her  the 
better!' 

*  He  is  not  mine,'  said  Karl  gravely  :  this  was  very  little  to  his 
taste. 

*  Oh,  she  made  a  fool  of  you ! '  cried  Bemhard.  '  Well,  he 
hasn't  much  of  your  mastiff  jowl.  What  have  you  done  with 
her?' 

Karl  changing  to  French  that  the  child  should  not  under- 
stand, said : 

*  Buried  her.' 

*  What  ? '  cried  Bemhard.     *  You,  Karl  ? ' 

*  I  found  the  child  in  a  cottage  on  the  Solgau  border.     His 

mother  had  been  murdered  by  Pappenheimers '     Bemhard 

who  had  grown  serious  suddenly,  cried : 

*  Ah,  Ludwig's  Pappenheimers ! ' 

'What,  you  knew?'  cried  Karl.  *I  only  found  it  out  then. 
One  of  them  had  the  Lichtenstein  colours.     How  did  you  know  ? ' 

*  I  guessed,'  said  Bemhard.     *  What  a  fool  the  man  is ! ' 
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'  He  does  harm  enough/  Karl  said  grimly. 

'  That  is  why/  said  Duke  Bemhard ;  and  seeing  Karl  stare  at 
him  he  laid  his  hand  on  Karl's  shoulder:  'That  is  why/  he 
repeated ;  *  and  you  have  more  to  hear,  Karl.  I  suppose  you  have 
come  straight  firom  Solgau  ;  is  there  news  ?  ' 

'  You  knew  Max  was  murdered  ? '  said  Karl. 

*  Yes,  I  thought  I  had  news,   Karl,*   said  Duke  Bemhard. 

*  Come  to  my  tent.' 

At  the  door  as  they  dismounted  the  child  looked  up  in  Karl's 
face. 

*  Please,  shall  I  have  supper,  sir  ? '  and  Bemhard  cried  over  hit 
shoulder : 

*  Oh,  bring  him  in,  Karl ! '  and  he  called  for  a  meal. 

The  tent  was  bare  enough;  a  thick  dark  mat  lay  on  the 
ground,  there  was  one  bare  table,  one  littered  with  papers,  cmd  a 
few  rough  wooden  chairs  were  standing  near  them.  Bemhard 
strode  across  to  the  papers. 

*  So  he  really  is  not  yours,  after  all,'  he  said,  looking  over 
them  with  his  back  to  Karl.  The  child  stood  holding  Karl's 
hand,  looking  timidly  around  him.  *  Quite  sad,  Karl.  It  would 
have  been  such  a  relief  to  pick  a  hole  in  you.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  a  joke  against  you  some  day.'  A  servant  came  in  with  a 
tray.  *  There — ^fall  to,  Karl ;  and  let  the  child  colour  his  cheeks. 
I  doubt  you  don't  understand  children,  Karl.  No  experience,  eh  ? 
God  help  them,  they'll  have  a  hard  time  of  it.'  He  turned  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand.  '  Such  a  father  to  live  up  to — and,'  he 
paused  and  went  on  more  slowly,  '  such  a  name  to  bear.  I  am 
not  always  jesting,  Karl.' 

*  You  said  jrou  had  news.' 

*  Eh  ?  Yes.  Oh,  the  child  isn't  eating.  Come  here,  Humpty- 
Dumpty,'  he  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and  took  the  child  on 
his  faiee.     Over  the  child's  head  he  held  out  a  paper  to  Karl. 

*  There's  some  of  it :  quite  interesting.     Now,  Hop  o'  my  Thumb, 
will  you  have  some  of  the  boar's  head  or  the  pasty  ? ' 

*I — I  don't  know,  sir,'  said  the  child  timidly. 

*  Well,  we  stole  the  boar  from  a  very  grisly  ogre,  so  perhaps  he 
is  gristly  too ;  but  the  fairies  gave  us  the  venison,  so  I  should  say 
have  some  pasty.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  cried  the  child  eagerly,  looking  up  and  smiling 
at  him.     *  Were  they  the  white  fairies  ? ' 

'  Oh,  they  were  the  exceedingly  white  fairies ;  they  wash  in  the 
moonbeams — eh,  what,  Karl  ? ' 
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*  Where  did  you  get  this  ? '  Karl  had  said  sharply.  For  what 
he  had  read  was  : 

'Most  August  and  High-bom  Prince, — I  am  commanded  to 
do  myself  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  if  the  Providence  of 
Q-od  shall  in  due  time  add  Solgau  to  the  rest  of  your  Highnesses 
cares,  according  to  the  rights  of  Her  Highness  who  is  now  your 
wife,  His  Sacred  Majesty  the  Emperor  will  support  your  Highness 
in  all  well-doing. — And  I  am  the  humblest  of  your  Highness's 
servants,  Q-aleazzo. 

*  To  the  Most  August,  &c.,  &c..  Prince  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein.' 

'  That  ?  Oh  that  came  firom  the  fEuries  too.  Six  fairies  in  buff 
coats  caught  the  amiable  Graleazzo's  couriers  in  the  forest.  Good 
reading,  isn't  it  ?  Pretty  turn  for  phrase  Galeazzo  has.  Galeazzo 
and  Ludwig  in  all  well-doing !  Gtxi  bless  all  saints  !  "  Her  High- 
ness who  is  now  your  wife  " — I  wonder  why  he  put  it  that  way.' 

*  Does  the  Capuchin  know  this  ? '  said  Karl  sharply. 
Bemhard  thought  for  a  moment. 

*  He  will  know  it  to-night,'  said  he.  *  Have  some  more,  Hop 
o'  my  Thumb ;  try  the  pudding,  it's  a  very  sweet  pudding ;  see, 
all  pink  inside.  Yes,  and  I  dare  swear  he  guessed  it  before.'  He 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  Karl.  *  Gott !  we  knew  lichten- 
stein too  well  to  trust  him,  but  if  he  helped  us  to  you,  Karl ' 

and  he  chuckled. 

*  You  cannot  expect  us  to  laugh  with  you,'  said  Karl. 

*  True  enough,'  said  Bemhard  more  seriously.  *  There  is  little 
reason  why  you  should  trust  us,  and  only  your  honour  to  bid  you 
keep  faith  with  us.  What  the  Capuchin  may  say,  may  have  said, 
His  Holiness  knows  ;  but  I  say,  when  I  have  fallen  on  Galeazzo  and 
that  rat  in  Lichtenstein  is  trapped,  Solgau  shall  not  £Eure  ill  for  all 
that  is  past  and  gone.  Well,  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  is  the  pudding 
good?' 

'And  this  is  why  Weissberg  fell,'  said  Karl.  Bemhard 
nodded,  and  the  child  said  : 

*  Very  good,  please,  sir.' 

*  Quite  the  best  of  puddings,  little  man  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.  It  is — nearly — as  good  as  baked  apples,'  said  the 
child  thoughtfully  nodding  his  head. 

'  Oh,  alas  for  the  £eime  of  the  cook  ! '  cried  Bemhard,  and  he 
chuckled.     'Orderly!' 

*  Yes,  sir  ? '  said  the  man  coming  quickly  in  and  saluting. 

*  Bake  an  apple ! ' 
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*  Sir  ? '  stammered  the  orderly. 

*  Bake  an  apple  ! '  said  Bemhard  sharply.  The  orderly  saluted 
and  turned.     *  And— orderly ! ' 

*Sir?' 
'BakeitweU!' 

*  Well,  you  must  wait  for  that,  little  man,'  said  Bernhard. 
'And  what  shall  we  do  now?'  The  child  looked  up  into  his 
smiling  £Gu;e  and  nestled  against  him. 

*  Tell  me  a  story,  sir,'  he  said  softly. 

'  Tell  you  a  story  ? '  said  Bemhard  slowly.  *  Yes,  let  me  talk 
while  you  eat,  Karl.  I  have  a  story  to  tell.'  And  then  in  French 
'  His  mother  was  murdered,  you  said  ? '  Karl  nodded,  and  Bem- 
hard thought  for  a  moment.  ^  Well,  I  can  tell  it.'  Karl  looked 
up  fix)m  his  plate  sharply,  but  Bemhard  settled  the  child  more 
easily  on  his  knee  and  began  to  speak  without  a  glance  for  Karl. 

*  Once  upon  a  time,  Humpty-Dumpty,  there  was  a  very  pretty 
little  white  Ceiwu,  so  pretty  that  everyone  knew  the  jEEiiries  must 
have  brought  her  straight  down  from  heaven.  And  for  a  long 
time  the  fiedries  watched  over  her  and  gave  her  all  that  the 
loveliest  fawn  could  want.  And  because  she  had  come  down  to 
them  from  heaven  they  called  her  Dorothea.'  Then  Karl  drank  a 
great  draught  of  wine  and  stared  at  him  ;  and  the  child  said 
softly : 

'  Pretty  name.' 

*  And  because  she  was  so  good,'  said  Duke  Bemhard,  *  they 
promised  her  a  golden  crown — a  crown  that  her  little  dead  brother 
£awn  would  have  had ;  they  were  very  strong  fairies.  But  there 
was  a  bad  man  who  pretended  to  be  very  fond  of  the  fawn.  One 
day  he  set  his  own  dogs  at  her,  and  when  she  was  veiy  frightened 
he  came  and  drove  them  away,  and  she  didn't  know  they  were  his 
dogs,  so  she  loved  him  very  much  because  she  thought  he  was 
very  kind  to  her.  She  loved  him  so  very  much  that  when  he 
asked  her  to  come  and  live  with  him  she  was  very  glad,  and  she 
didn't  mind  leaving  her  fairies  at  all.'  He  paused  and  looked 
quickly  at  Karl. 

*Go  on,  man,'  muttered  Karl. 

*  So  she  went  to  him,  and  perhaps  because  she  was  very  pretty 
he  may  have  been  good  to  her  at  first,  but  what  he  really  wanted 
was  the  golden  crown  the  fairies  had  promised  her.  And  so  when 
he  had  had  her  only  a  very  little  while  he  began  to  grow  unkind 
to  her.     I  expect  he  beat  her.' 

'  Did  he  hurt  her  ? '  said  the  child  quickly. 
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*  I  think  he  hurt  her  very  much/  said  Duke  Bemhard.  *  But 
there  was  a  big  strong  man  there  whom  the  £Bdrie8  had  sent  to 
see  that  their  £awn  was  safe.  And  he  told  the  bad  man  to  stop. 
But  the  bad  man  didn't  stop ;  so  the  man  the  fairies  had  sent 
began  to  fight  him.  The  bad  man  didn't  want  to  fight,  he  was 
afraid ;  but  the  strong  man  made  him.  Then  when  they  were 
fighting  the  pretty  white  fawn  ran  up  to  stop  them,  because  she 
could  not  bear  that  they  should  hurt  one  another  for  her  sake. 
And  the  strong  man  stopped  fighting ;  but  the  bad  man  went  on, 
and  he  ran  his  sword  through  the  little  white  Ceiwu  and  she  died. 
So  the  bad  man  lost  the  fawn's  golden  crown,  and  the  little  white 
fawn  went  back  to  heaven.' 

Karl,  with  his  hands  clenched,  cried : 

*  Is  this  true  ?  Ludwig  killed  her  ? '  and  Bemhard  nodded. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  Kaii  said  between  his 
teeth : 

*  God  grant  I  may  meet  him  ! ' 

'But  if  I  meet  him  first ^  said  Duke  Bemhard,  and  he 

smiled  grimly. 

*  Is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  sir  ? '  the  child  asked. 

'  You  will  hear  the  end  some  day,'  said  Duke  Bemhard ;  and 
then  in  French : 

*  You  take  it  quietly,  Karl.' 

'Quietly?'  Karl  cried.  *Is  there  any  use  in  words?  The 
Capuchin  comes  to  Solgau,  drags  us  into  the  war — ^to  serve  himself. 
Marries  Dorothea  to  Ludwig — to  serve  himself.  Max  is  murdered 
by  Ludwig  and  the  Frenchmen,  and  now  Dorothea  is  murdered 
too.  I  have  enough  to  say,  Duke  Bemhard,  but  what  is  gained 
by  saying  it  ?  I  shall  keep  faith  with  France,  for  all  the  little 
cause  I  have  to  love  her,  if  France  will  give  us  justice ;  and  if 
not — ^then,  Duke  Bemhard,  we  will  strike  for  our  own  cause.' 
'  And  if  France  does  give  you  justice,  what  then,  Karl  ? ' 
'That  is  for  Prince  Eberhaid  to  answer,'  said  Karl.  But 
Prince  Eberhard  was  dead  by  his  daughter's  side. 

*  What  would  you  answer  ? '  Bemhard  asked  carelessly. 
Karl  paused  and  looked  him  between  the  eyes  : 

'Am  I  speaking  to  the  general  of  France  or  my  friend?' 
said  he. 

'  What  would  you  answer  to  the  first  ? '  said  Bemhard. 

'  I  would  say  that  I  had  had  from  France  more  than  I  ever' 
thought  to  get,'  Karl  said  quietly. 

*  You  would  say  no  more  than  that  ? ' 
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'  I  do  not  use  many  words/  said  Earl. 

'Oott!  but  you  use  them  well,'  said  Bemhard,  and  he 
chuckled.  *  If  France  gives  you  justice  you  would  still  be  her 
foe?' 

'  Have  I  been  unfaithful  to  France  ? ' 

'  So :  you  will  say  nothing.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  as 
your  friend — because  I  prefer  to  be  your  friend.  But  I'll  tell  you 
this,  Karl,  France  has  broken  with  lichtenstein.  I  packed  the 
pigs  out  of  camp  to-day ;  and  I  have  the  clearest  of  orders  from 
His  Holiness  for  Ludwig's  head.     And,  Gott !  he  shall  have  it.' 

'  That  is  well,'  said  Karl  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Bemhard  stretched  his  hand  across  the  table  and  took  Karl's. 

'  You  hate  the  war,  Karl :  and  the  war  is  life  to  me,  but  I'll 
not  say  you  are  wrong.  If  I  had  a  State  like  Solgau  to  care 
for — well,  I  have  not.  You  hate  France  for  dragging  you  into 
it ;  and  I'll  not  say  you're  wrong  there.  But  if  you  hate  the 
Capuchin — Bemhard  is  speaking,  not  the  Duke  of  Weimar — ^if 
you  hate  the  Capuchin  you  are  wrong.' 

*  Have  I  any  reason  to  love  him  ? '  said  Karl  coldly. 

'  He  would  do  more  for  you  than  you  would  for  him,'  said 
Bemhard. 

*  Let  him  do  me  justice.' 

*  He  does — and  more,'  said  Bemhard. 

The  apple  came  in,  and  Bemhard  gave  it  to  the  child  and  set 
him  down.     He  brought  a  chair  and  sat  beside  Karl. 

*  When  I  used  to.  know  you  in  Solgau,  soul  of  Ghistavus  !  you 
were  not  too  tender,  but  now  you're  turned  into  granite.  We  broke 
your  work  in  Solgau,  I  know ;  but  some  day  you  will  have  peace 
again.  And  I — well,  for  all  I  want  your  men  badly  enough, 
Bemhard  of  Weimar  can  work  alone — I  give  you  my  word  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  bring  you  peace  soon,  if  that  is  all.'  Karl  did  not 
answer,  and  his  &ce  was  very  stem. 

*'  No :  that  is  not  all,  Bemhard,'  he  said  at  last.  He  looked 
into  his  Mend's  eyes.  '  They  don't  trust  me  in  Solgau  now.  I 
have  a  name  to  make  again/  he  laughed ;  '  a  name !  I  have  to 
prove  that  I  am  not  a  coward.'  y^ 

^  Pho !  what  do  a  few  fools  matter  ? '  cried  v    ^ard. 

*  She  is  not  a  fool,'  said  Karl  quietly. 

*  What !  you  care  for  a  girl  ? '  Karl  looked  at  him  without 
speaking.     In  the  silence  the  child  looked  up  at  them  and  said : 

*  Please  what  did  the  fidries  do,  sir  ?  *  Bemhard  turned 
quickly. 
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*  The  fairies — there  is  a  £Edry  glen  on  the  hills  near  the  black 
lake,  and  there  they  waited  for  him,  and  they  caught  him,  and 
they  flung  him  in  with  a  stone  about  his  neck.' 

*  I  am  glad,  sir,*  said  the  child. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

AN  EMBASSY  TO  AMARYLLIS. 


The  Gomte  de  Lormont  was  back  at  Solgau  and  his  wounded  arm 
lay  in  a  sling  of  flowered  silk.  A  basin  and  a  spoon  were  on  the 
table  before  him.  The  Gomte  de  Lormont  bent  forward  and 
sniffed  at  it  delicately. 

*  That,  I  believe,  is  broth,'  he  said  aloud.  *  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it — ah,  Pierre,  is  this — broth  ? ' 

*  Chicken  broth.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  as  the  surgeon  ordered.' 

*  Take  it  to  hell,  Pierre ;  they  might  perhaps  drink  it  there. 
Also  it  will  be  ready  for  the  surgeon.  Pass  me  the  little  dark 
book.    Thank  you.' 

'But  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  must  take  food,'  said  the  man 
anxiously. 

*  I  believe  you  are  right,  Pierre :  and  so  I  have  dined.' 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  cried  the  man,  *  but  the  surgeon  said ^ 

*  Doubtless,  Pierre,  he  said  a  great  deal.  I  should  not  trouble 
to  remember  it.' 

Pierre  went  out  dolefully,  and  Lormont,  left  alone,  began  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  little  dark  book. 

*  It  was  very  foolish  of  this  good  man  to  write  in  Latin.  I 
suppose  he  knew  no  better.  Ah,  here  it  is  :  FarmoBa'm  reaanare 
docee  Ama/ryllida  aUvas.  Now  that  was  most  impertinent  of 
Tityrus.  But  I  believe  the  good  man  is  right:  'thou  dost 
m^J^e  the  woods  whisper,  "  fiedr  Amaryllis."  I  heard  the  woodf^ 
whisper  last  year.  It  was  Amaryllis  they  said ;  I  believe  I  failed 
to  observe  it.  Formaaam  resonate — oome  in,  Pierre! — docea 
Ama/ryllida  eUvae.*  He  looked  up,  and  the  Capuchin  was  in  the 
room. 

'  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  your  studies,  Lormont.' 

*  Virgil  is  a  delightful  author,  sir,'  said  Lormont.  *  I  can 
sometimes  translate  him.' 

*  Pray  sit,  Lormont.     His  epithets  are  well  chosen.' 
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*  We  are  all  honoured  by  your  approval,  sir,'  said  Lormont. 

*  Does  your  arm  give  you  pain  ? '  said  the  Capuchin. 

'  It  allows  me,  sir,  to  display  without  ostentation  a  most 
charming  piece  of  silk,'  said  Lormont.  He  smoothed  the  sling 
gently.     *  This  attracted  many  eyes  at  dinner.' 

*  You  are  sure  it  was  the  silk,  Lormont  ? ' 

*  I  have  it  on  the  best  of  all  words — ^which  is,  of  course,  your 
own — ^that  I  am  modest,'  said  Lormont.  But  the  Capuchin  said 
more  seriously : 

*  The  risk  was  not  worth  running,  Lormont.' 

*  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,'  cried  Lormont ;  *  if  you  had  only 
seen  Ludwig — ^he  was  as  green  as  his  eyes,  and  then  white  and 
red  and  purple — all  in  one  minute.  Lideed,  it  was  quite  worth 
running.  And,  my  fiither,  consider  the  soul  of  the  poor  sinner ! 
Is  it  not  well  that  someone  should  deal  with  him  faithfully  ? ' 
and  Lormont  stopped  to  yawn.     *  Ah  !  just  as  I  did.' 

*  But  you  are  more  useful  alive,'  said  the  Capuchin. 

*  You  flatter  me,  sir.' 

*  Both  to  me  and  to  the  Lady  Amaryllis,  Lormont.' 

*  I  beUeve  it,  sir ;  and  yet  it  puzzles  me.  But  beyond  doubt 
worship  is  useful  to  the  gods.' 

'  And — ^they  deserve  it,  Lormont,'  said  the  Capuchin,  and  he 
smiled  in  his  beard.  *  Perhaps  she  requites  it  also.  But  I 
trespass ;  I  have  been  with  the  High  Council  of  Solgau,  Lormont.' 
Lormont  sighed. 

*  I  condole  with  you,  sir.  Do  not  let  me  keep  you  from  your 
bed.' 

*  We  have  been  talking  of  the  State ;  there  is  no  heir,'  said  the 
Capuchin. 

'  The  High  Council  are  probably  talking  still,'  said  Lormont. 

*  They  have  come  to  no  decision.' 

*  I  am  told  that  they  never  do,'  said  Lcrmont.  *  But  you, 
have,  sir  ? '  and  he  looked  at  the  Capuchin. 

*  One  man  was  spoken  of — by  the  Baron  von  Kosenberg.* 
Lormont  sat  up  in  his  chair. 

*  The  Count  of  Erbach,'  said  he,  and  the  Capuchin  nodded. 
And  they  said,  sir  ? ' 

'What  would  you  say,  Lormont?'  and  for  once  Lormont 
paused  before  he  answered. 

*  I  should  say,  sir,  that  it  would  be  very  well  for  Solgau.' 

*  And  for  France  ? '  the  Capuchin  asked  slowly ;  and  Lormont 
paused  again. 
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'  I  believe  he  is  not  a  fool,  sir ;  and  I  doubt  he  would  give  us 
no  more  than  our  due.  But  I  think  he  would  not  forget  to  give 
us  that.' 

*  So  that  if  our  help  made  him  Prince  in  Solgau ? '  the 

Capuchin  asked,  slowly  again ;  and  he  looked  now  for  a  long  time 
at  Lormont  while  Lormont  sat  silent. 

'  Well ;  it  is  a  good  price,  sir,'  said  Lormont  at  last.  '  He 
would  need  our  help  ? ' 

*The  High  Council  think  him  a  coward — or  a  fool — or  a 
traitor— or  all  these  things,' said  the  Capuchin. 

*  The  dear  good  Council ! '  murmured  Lormont. 

*  Will  you  go  to  the  Cdunt  of  Erbach,  and  tell  him '  said 

the  Capuchin. 

*•  I  will  go  and  tell  him  our  bid,  sir,'  said  Ix>rmont ;  and  the 
Capuchin  moved  a  little  in  his  chair. 

*  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  oflfer,'  said  he. 

'  We  make  him  prince ;  he  makes  himself  our  friend ;  oh,  it 
is  a  fair  price,'  said  Lormont,  and  he  paused,  *  for  a  thing  of  some 
value,  sir.' 

'  You  would  call  it  a  price  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  slowly. 

'  I  call  things  by  their  names  sometimes,'  Lormont  answered 
touching  his  moustache.  *  It  is  when  I  desire  to  do  good,'  and 
he  let  his  eyes  fall  on  the  Capuchin ;  but  the  Capuchin  only  said : 

*You  will  make  this  oflfer,  Lormont,'  and  Lormont  bowed. 
*  I  think  it  generous.' 

*  At  least  we  can  bid  no  higher,  sir,'  said  Lormont.  *  Shall  I 
go  to-night  ? ' 

*  Will  your  arm  let  you  travel  so  soon  ? '  said  the  Capuchin. 

*  My  arm,*  said  Lormont  doubtfully,  looking  down  at  it,  *  my 
arm  would  be  much  happier  if  I  stayed  till  the  morning.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  spare  yourself  more,'  said  the  Capuchin 
rather  gloomily ;  but  he  looked  at  Lormont  and  saw  a  whimsical 
smile.  *  Ah ! — you  meant,  of  course,  your  wounded  arm  ? '  he  said 
quickly. 

'  Faith,  sir,  one  had  the  delight  of  sufifering  in  a  good  cause. 
Would  you  grudge  the  other  the  pleasure  of  working  in  a  better  ? ' 

'  Doubtless  I  keep  her  waiting,  Lormont,'  said  the  Capuchin, 
and  he  rose.  'We  always  jest,  Lormont,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  it  so ;  but  take  plain  speech  plainly  for  once — one  of  you  is 
to  be  envied,  and  I  do  not  know  which.' 

*  And  that  is  most  plain,  sir,'  Lormont  murmured.  *  I  never 
thank  you,  my  father ;  if  I  once  began  it  would  be  tedious.' 
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And  the  Capuchin,  smiling,  said  : 

'  She  waits,  Lormont/ 

'  Then  God  help  me ! '  cried  Lormont,  and  he  ran  out. 

Twilight  was  CEdling  thick  as  he  came  into  the  western  gallery 
of  the  castle,  and  away  in  an  idoove  he  saw  a  touch  of  light  where 
Amaryllis  stood.     She  looked  all  round  her. 

'  Oh !  ...  I  wonder  if  he  is  gone  ? '  she  said  aloud. 

Then  the  Comte  de  Lormont  sighed  loudly  and  sat  down  as  if 
he  had  not  seen  her.  Amaryllis  heard  him,  and  whether  she  saw 
him  or  not  she  said  quite  loudly : 

'  I  shall  never  come  again ! '  and  she  walked  quickly  away. 
And  the  Comte  de  Lormont  sighed  again.  But  Amaryllis  went 
on ;  and  the  further  she  went  the  slower  she  walked. 

'  She  has  beyond  doubt  forgotten  that  there  is  no  way  out,' 
said  the  Comte  de  Lormont  thoughtfully.  Amaryllis  turned 
quickly,  and  a  cold  voice  Cor  away  in  the  twilight  said : 

*  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  leave  the  gallery,  monsieur  ? ' 

'  Monsieur  ? '  murmured  Lormont.  '  Monsieur  ?  I  do  not 
know  him.  Monsieur !  reveal  yourself ! '  he  cried ;  and  he  came 
very  quickly  to  Amaryllis.  'There  is  here  no  monsieur,  my 
lady,'  he  said ;  '  my  lady  Brown-eyes,'  and  he  took  her  hand. 

'  I  have  told  you  to  go  once,  monsieur,'  said  Amaryllis,  pulling 
her  hand  away.  '  And  my  hand  is  my  own,  monsieur,'  and  she 
put  it  behind  her.     Lormont  bowed : 

'  You  have  said  it,  mademoiselle,'  said  he,  and  he  turned 
away.  But  as  he  walked  back  down  the  gallery  a  soft  voice  said 
wistfully : 

'  But  you  did  come  late.'     Lormont  was  back  at  her  side. 

'  Indeed,  I  was  ashamed  to  come  before,  Amaryllis,'  said  he ; 
and  now  the  hand  came  to  his  of  its  own  will.  Lormont  kissed 
it,  and  holding  it  still  high :  '  I  have  lost  one  of  your  gloves,'  he 
said  dolefully. 

'  Oh !  And  I  worked  them  myself ! '  cried  Amaryllis.  '  Indeed, 
I  wonder  that  you  dare  tell  me.'  But  she  did  not  take  away  her 
hand,  and  Lormont  led  her  to  the  seat  in  the  alcove,  and  they  sat 
down  together. 

'  And  I  threw  it  away,  too,'  said  Lormont  sadly,  and  he  shook 
his  head. 

'  I  do  think  you  need  not  have  been  careless,'  said  Amaryllis 
tearfully.  '  Oh,  wait  till  I  give  you  something  else,  monsieur ! ' 
and  she  tossed  her  head  and  drew  away  from  him. 

'  Yes,  I  threw  it  in  Ludwig's  feice,'  said  Lormont  carelessly. 
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*  Pearls  before  swine ;  he  would  not  even  pick  it  up.     And  he 
liked  it  so  ill  that  he  shot  at  me  for  it.' 

*  Ah !  does  it  hurt,  lAon  ? '  cried  Amaryllis. 

*  Why,  the  left  must  be  idler  than  ever.  But  the  right,  it 
can  do  its  work  still,  Peach-blossom!  May  it  work  and  be 
happy?' 

'  I  cannot  have  you  be  idle,'  said  Amaryllis ;  and  as  his  right 
arm  fell  round  her  waist  she  came  very  close  to  him,  and  the 
dying  light  fell  across  the  drooping  curves  of  her  neck  where  the 
dark  dress  hid  it.  '  And  you  use  my  gifts  very  well.'  Lormont 
kissed  her. 

*  I  will  use  one  of  them  well,'  said  he,  and  he  kissed  her 
again.     She  blushed  and  smiled : 

*  You  will  throw  me  away,  too  ? ' 

'  Now  that  is  a  challenge,'  said  Lormont,  and  he  bent  to  kiss 
her  again,  but  she  hid  her  fiwe.  *  And  I  cMinot  take  it  up.  I 
have  only  one  hand.'  He  looked  at  the  golden  brown  curls  on 
the  back  of  her  neck.     *  So  unfair,  so  unfjEur! ' 

*  Indeed,  I  may  be ;  but  you  should  not  say  it,'  said  Amaryllis ; 
and  then  looking  up  at  him  with  her  face  unguarded  :  *  Am  I — so 
very  unfair? '  and  she  gave  him  her  lips. 

*  Are  you  answered  ? '  said  Lormont.  *  And  indeed,  my  lady, 
there  is  reason  why  you  should  not  deny  them  to  me.  To-morrow 
I  go  away.' 

*  Oh,  but  your  arm  is  not  well,'  cried  Amaryllis. 

*  My  arm ;  oh,  that  will  heal  well  enough  once  it  is  quit  of 
the  surgeon.  And  I  am  not  going  fighting — ^ah  !  and  I  have  come 
on  an  embassy,  my  lady  Amaryllis.' 

*  But  of  course  you  mean  something  else  !  Which  something 
else  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*It  was  the  plain  truth,'  said  Lormont,  'the  plain  truth — 
my  lady's  ugly  brother.  I  come  on  an  embassy.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  think  of  the  Count  of  Erbach  ? ' 

*  Karl  ? '  said  Amaryllis  quickly.  *  Karl  ?  why — I  think  they 
are  all  wrong — I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  coward — and — and  he  loves 
Yolande,  L6on.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lormont  thoughtfully.     *  And  she  ? ' 

'  Ah,  L^on  ! '  said  Amaryllis  softly,  and  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  tears  in  her  deep  brown  eyes  and  a  wistful  little  smile 
clinging  round  her  lips.  The  Gomte  de  Lormont  understood ;  and 
accordingly  he  kissed  her. 

*  So,'  he  said  again.     *  Then  if  he  knows  that ' 
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*  Do  men  always  know  ? '  said  Amaryllis  very  softly. 

'  But  if  he  loves ''  and  Amaryllis  nodded  and  smiled. 

'  Then  he  would  give  much  to  be  again  a  great  man  in  Solgau.' 
He  looked  at  Amaryllis  thoughtfully. 

*0h,  you  are  going  to  him/  cried  Amaryllis,  and  Lormont 
started. 

*  Faith,  I  must  tell  you  nothing,  my  lady.  And  you  will 
foi^ve  me.' 

'  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you,'  said  Amaryllis  quickly. 
*  But,  Lton — if  you  can  you  will  help  him,  will  you  not  ?    Make 
the  people  think  much  of  him  again,  so  that  everyone  in  Solgau 
will  honour  him  as  they  used.      If  he  has  a  chance  he  will  make 
them  do  it,  and  you  will  help  him,  L4on,  for  me  ? '    She  looked 
up  at  him  eagerly,  and  Lormont  said,  kissing  her  : 
'  The  ambassador  hereby  promises.' 
But  afterwards  as  Lormont  sat  alone  in  his  room : 
'  I  wonder  what  I  have  promised,'  he  said  to  himself. 


.  CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  SURPRISE  OF  THE  BARON  VON  ROSENBERG. 

The  Comte  de  Lormont  knew  himself  &r  more  thoroughly  than 
most  men  endeavour  to  know  themselves,  but  even  he  found  his 
knowledge  often  incomplete  as  well  as  amusing.  But  to  him  it 
befell  (and  in  this  his  fate  was  doubtless  unique)  that  someone 
should  know  him  much  better  than  he  knew  himself.  It  becomes, 
when  considered  carefully,  a  ridiculous  supposition  that  a  girl 
who  had  known  him  only  a  few  months  should  understand  him 
better  than  several  years'  study  had  enabled  a  cleverer  man  than 
she  to  do.  Probably  it  appears  humiliating  as  well  as  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  Comte  de  Lormont  was  wondering  what 
he  had  promised,  Amaryllis  knew  quite  well ;  and  also  she  believed 
(so  heartily  that  all  knowledge  was  out  of  the  question)  that  by 
the  grace  of  L^n  d'Avreux  de  Lormont  the  desires  of  her  heart 
were  coming  to  pass.  There  have  been  many  women  since  (Enone 
was  left  on  the  mountain  who  have  believed  like  Amaryllis  and 
found  (Enone's  reward,  and  if  you  choose  to  condemn  yourself  the 
right  is  yours  to  call  them  fools.  But  after  you  have  proved  your 
own  wisdom  you  may  do  well  to  find  time  to  remember  that 
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everyone  is  not  like  yourself:  in  an  unequal  world  there  may  be 
some  men  worth  trusting.  So  when  Amaryllis  meets  L4on  de 
Lormont,  and  whispers  something  in  the  foolish  way  of  these 
foolish  women,  it  is  often  better  to  give  monsieur  the  path.  It 
is  fk  humiliating  world — the  heavens  are  falling,  and  a  man 
steps  out  to  prop  them  up;  great  indeed  is  the  mind  of  man, 
his  unconquerable  resolve,  his  unfEiiling  wit.  The  heavens  are 
stayed  :  it  is  time  to  thank  our  saviour — ^there  she  sits,  a  chit  of 
a  girl. 

Because  Amaryllis  knew  something  of  this  by  her  birthright, 
her  eyes  were  shining  with  happiness,  not  all  her  own,  as  she  went 
back  to  her  sister.  Yolande  sat  in  the  darkness  with  a  book  on 
her  knees. 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  far  too  dark  to  read,'  cried  Amaryllis. 

*  It  has  grown  dark,'  said  Yolande. 

*  Why — I  didn't  go  till  twilight ! '  said  Amaryllis  sitting  on  a 
stool  at  her  sister's  feet.     *  I  cannot  have  been  very  long.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  don't  know.' 

*  "Well — perhaps  I  don't  know  very  much,'  Amaryllis  admitted 
very  softly,  and  she  nestled  against  Yolande's  knee.  Yolande  put 
her  arm  round  Amaryllis's  neck,  and  Amaryllis  took  the  hand  in 
both  of  hers  and  pressed  it,  but  neither  of  them  spoke :  then 
Yolande  sighed.  Amaryllis,  drawing  the  hand  closer  to  her,  said 
softly : 

'  *  Yolande,  L^n  is  going  to  Karl.  He  promised  me  to  help 
Karl  so  that  Karl  may  come  back  again — ^like — like  the  old 
times.'     But  Yolande  only  said  with  a  break  in  her  voice  : 

*  The  old  times !  Ah,  they  are  gone,'  and  she  laughed  a  little 
bitterly. 

*They  will  come  again,'  said  Amaryllis.  *  He  promised  me,* 
and  Yolande  laughed  again. 

*  Yes,  but  what  can  he  do  ? '  she  cried.  *  And  what  I  have 
said  to  him !     He  could  not  forgive,  he  could  not  care  now ! ' 

'  Ah,  but  Yolande  is  Yolande,'  said  Amaryllis  softly,  and  she 
pressed  her  sister's  hand.  *And — I  know — Yolande  will  be 
Yolande  always,  I  know ! ' 

*  I  do  not  know,  dear,'  said  Yolande,  '  and  that  is  why  it  is  so 
hard.     And  I  —oh,  what  I  said !     But  I  did  only  want  him  to  be 

great ;  and  then  on  the  stair !     It  did  seem — they  said — ah, 

but  I  should  have  known,'  she  cried,  and  her  cheeks  were  wet. 
Amaryllis  slipped  on  to  her  knee  and  kissed  her. 

*  He  will  come  back,  and  he  will  forgive  you.     Who  is  there 
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who  would  not  forgive  you,  dear  ?     And,  Yolande,  you  will  be 
happy — ah,  so  happy ! ' 

*  If — ^if  he  could  forgive  me ! '  said  Yolande  with  a  sob. 
There  were  heavy  steps  in  the  passage,  and  a  gruff  voice : 

'  Well,  Baron,  I'll  come  in.  I  suppose  there  will  be  the  laseres 
to  look  at,  but  as  for  convincing  me — pho,  man;  you  can't 
doit!' 

The  door  opened : 

'  Dark,  hey ! '  grunted  the  Baron  von  Bosenberg. 

'  Indeed,  father,  if  you  had  told  us  we  were  to  have  a  visitor 
we  would  have  been  fit  to  see  in  the  light,'  said  Amaryllis  through 
the  darkness. 

*  And  I  dare  swear  you  are,  lass ! '  said  the  Count  of  Hil- 
pertsee. 

*  So  pretty  a  compliment ;  and  you  do  not  dare  often ! '  cried 
Amaryllis.  *  And,  indeed,  I  would  make  you  a  curtsey  if  you 
could  see  it.' 

*  And  as  I  can't,  lass  ? ' 

'  As  you  can't — why,  swear  I  have  made  it ! ' 

*  Oh,  I  suppose  you  are  grown  too  big ! '  said  the  Count  of 
HUpertsee. 

Then  in  the  darkness  Amaiyllis's  voice  said  : 

'  Why,  if  you  would  stoop — and  as  it  is  quite  dark '  and 

the  Count  of  Hilpertsee  took  her  at  her  word. 

Then  two  servants  came  in  with  candles,  and  the  Count, 
looking  down  at  her  smiling,  dimpled  face,  said : 

'  But  what  would  monsieur  say,  lass  ? '  and  he  chuckled. 

*I  think  monsieur  would  say  you  were  very  lucky,'  said 
Amaryllis.     *  Oh,  I  dare  swear  he  would ! ' 

*Gott!  what  is  one  among  so  many?  Eh,  lass?'  said  the 
Count. 

'Why,  it  is  not  to  be  talked  about,'  said  Amaryllis.  The 
grizzled  old  Count  of  Hilpertsee  sat  down  with  a  chuckle,  and : 

'  I  won't  tell,  lass,'  said  he. 

*  Indeed,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you,'  said  Amaryllis,  quickly. 
*  And  I  think  I  began  when  I  was  a  baby.' 

*  Yes,  you  rogue ;  and  you've  witched  us  all  ever  since,'  said 
the  Count,  patting  her  head. 

'  Yes,  we're  all  under  her  little  thumb,'  said  her  father ;  *  she 
makes  love  to  all  of  us.' 

*  Oh,  I  do  do  silly  things,'  cried  Amaryllis ;  and  she  shot  a 
quick  glance  at  Yolande  to  see  if  the  tears  were  dry.     *  Of  course. 
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I  have  to  do  like  my  elders  and  betters/  and  she  made  them  two 
little  curtsies  to  keep  their  eyes  on  her. 

*  Humph!  we  may  be  silly,  you  rogue,'  said  the  Count  of 
Hilpertsee,  and  put  his  arm  roxmd  her  waist.  '  At  least  each  of  us 
thinks  the  othei  is — eh,  Hermann  ? '  and  he  turned  to  the  Baron 
Yon  Bosenberg. 

*  Oh,  have  you  been  quarrelling  ? '  cried  Amaryllis. 

'  No,  you  rogue ;  we're  too  old  to  find  that  pleasant.  But — 
Gt>tt,  yes — ^you'll  agree  with  me,  Yolande,  if  this  little  lass  won't. 
You  send  him  off  in  disgrace,  and  quite  right  too.  Here  is  the 
Baron  talks  of  making  that  coward  Karl  Prince  in  Solgau.' 

'  Karl,  Prince  of  Solgau ! '  cried  Amaryllis  quickly  clapping 
her  hands.     *  Oh,  fieither,  is  it  true  ? '     Her  father  shook  his  head. 

*  I'm  only  one,  lass,'  said  he. 

*  One  ?  God  be  thanked,  yes ! '  growled  the  Count.  *  A  man 
that  would  not  lift  a  finger  before  Ludwig.  Crott !  a  man  that 
wouldn't  even  meet  an  insult ^ 

*  Of  course  the  Count  of  Erbach  is  not  here,'  said  Yolande 
scornfully.    The  Count  started. 

'  Not  here  ?  What  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  not  say  it  to  his 
fiu5e?' 

'  You  choose  a  woman  to  say  it  to,'  said  Yolande,  thrusting 
blindly  in  her  pain.  *No  doubt  you  would  say — say — a  great 
deal.'    The  Count  gripped  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

'Say?  What?  God's  death!  D'ye  mean ?'  he  stam- 
mered, and  then  he  remembered  that  it  was  a  girl  who  had 
spoken.  '  Why,  why,  lass,  you  may  tell  me  I  am  a  coward  and  I 
can  laugh.    But ^ 

*  Oh,  insults  mean  nothing,  do  they  ? '  cried  Yolande.  *  You 
may  say  all  the  worst  things  in  your  own  mind  to  a  man,  and  if 
he  will  not  answer  because  he  has  greater  things  to  do,  because 
he  is  wiser — ^far,  far  wiser — ^than  you,  you  may  go  about  calling 
him  a  coward  when  he  is  not  there  to  answer.  Indeed  we  have 
nobles  in  Solgau  I '    And  the  Baron  von  Bosenberg  stood  amazed. 

*  Why,  but  you  said  them  yourself,  lass ! '  growled  the  Count. 

*  I — I  was  wrong,'  said  Yolande  unsteadily,  and  a  dark  blush 
came  over  her  feuje.  Amaryllis  slipped  away  from  the  Count's 
arm. 

'  Indeed,  Count,  I  think  you  are  very  foolish,'  she  cried  sharply, 
and  she  moved  the  candles  so  that  Yolande  was  in  shadow,  snuf- 
fing one  of  them  for  excuse ;  *  and  you  are  just  like  this  candle, 
you  sputter  and  splutter  and  make  a  lot  of  very  foolish  noise,  and 
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then  you  are  kind  enough  to  say  you  will  not  fight  us.     Oh,  you 
are  very  good  to  us  both,  Count  of  Hilpertsee.' 

*  What,  are  you  of  the  enemy  too  ? '  cried  the  Count. 

*  I  am  one  of  the  friends  of  Solgau,  if  it  please  you,  sir,'  said 
Amaryllis  with  a  very  low  curtsey,  *  and  I  wish  one  of  its  bitterest 
enemies  wisdom — -just  a  little  wisdom/ 

The  Baron  von  Rosenberg  had  come  to  Yolande  and  laid  his 
hand  very  gently  on  her  shoulder.  He  had  a  vague  notion  that 
he  ought  to  do  more,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  And  he 
was  very  much  surprised. 

*  Well,  lass,  I  meant  to  hurt  no  one,'  said  the  Count  of  Hilpert- 
see,  finding  himself  somewhat  ashamed.  *  I — I  talk  like  a  man ; 
and  you  are  girls.  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you,'  he  said  again, 
looking  at  Yolande.  *  For  the  man,  well,  we  shall  see ;  let  him 
do  something — ^let  him  do  something ;  that  is  all  I  ask.' 

'And  if  he  does?'  said  Amaryllis  quickly.  *When  you  do 
at  last  know  you  are  wrong,  what  then  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  has  some  of  the  blood,'  grDwled  the  Count.  *  That 
is  what  your  father  said.     If  he  were  not ^ 

*  He  is  not ! '  cried  Amaryllis,  and  she  came  back  to  the 
Count's  side  and  took  his  arm  to  her  again. 

*  Well,  we  used  to  trust  him — and  if  Rosenberg  backs  him — ' 
growled  the  Count  to  himself. 

*  And  Hilpertsee,'  said  Amaryllis  very  quietly.  But  the  Count 
jumped  up. 

*  Gott !  I  shall  be  sorry  for  what  you  make  me  say.  cried 
he.  *  You  rogue,  you  twist  me  round  and  round.  Thank  God, 
you  do  not  come  to  the  Council.  I  must  go ;  Gott,  I  must  go  ! 
Yolande,  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you.  Give  you  good  night,  Baron. 
Good  night,  you  rogue ! '  and  he  went  out. 

The  Baron  von  Rosenberg  sat  by  Yolande  and  kissed  her,  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him  and  took  her  hand  in  his ;  he  said  nothing, 
he  remembered  her  mother.  And  Yolande,  leaning  against  her 
father,  was  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  days,  but  she 
hardly  knew  why.  Amaryllis  moved  the  candles  away  to  the  end 
of  the  room  and  sat  down  to  her  work.  She  began  a  new  pair  of 
gloves,  and  as  she  worked  there  were  two  little  dimples  that  came 
in  her  cheeks. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  COMTE  DE  LORMONT  SPEAKS   FOR   HIMSELF. 

In  Duke  Bemhard's  camp  Karl  passed  his  days  in  endless  work 
with  the  army  of  Solgau.  Bemhard  could  make  little  of  him ; 
short  answers,  and  hardly  a  word  that  was  not  an  answer,  came 
from  Karl.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Prince  Eberhard  came,  set 
the  men  of  Solgau  in  amazement  for  a  day,  and  was  news  no 
longer.  To  Karl  it  was  little  but  another  count  in  the  long  score 
against  Ludwig,  and  he  put  the  news  away  in  his  mind  till  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  was  done.  But  for  all  this  fierce  energy 
and  for  all  his  resolve  not  to  think  yet  of  the  empty  throne  of 
Solgau,  sometimes  when  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  Yolande 
it  came  into  his  mind  stealthily.  He  was  not  a  man  to  care  for 
the  name  and  the  pomp  of  the  prince,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
Yolande  would  love  him  the  more  because  he  sat  in  the  gilded 
chair  and  the  trumpets  sounded  thrice  at  his  entry ;  but  he  did 
care  for  the  power,  and  he  did  believe  that  if  he  could  show  her 
and  show  Solgau  that  he  was  the  worthiest  man  to  be  its  prince 
she  might  love  him  then.  So  he  became  anxious  to  devise  ways 
of  making  Yolande  love  him,  and  found  more  than  one,  as  men 
often  do  find  many  ways  of  doing  something  that  is  done  already. 
Thus  half  unconsciously  Karl  grew  eager  to  fiU  the  throne  of 
Solgau  while  the  Comte  de  Lormont  rode  on  his  way  to  offer  this 
very  thing ;  and  one  afternoon  Karl  came  back  to  his  tent  to  find 
Lormont  waiting  for  him. 

*  You  want  Duke  Bemhard,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ? '  said  Karl. 
*  His  tent  is ' 

*  Extremely  bare.  Count,'  said  Lormont.  *  But  indeed  I  think 
you  have  the  advantage  of  him,'  and  he  glanced  round  the  tent, 
for  he  was  sitting  on  the  only  chair.  '  Shall  I  sit  on  the  table,  or 
will  you  ? '  he  asked  rising  slowly. 

*  Pray  sit,  monsieur,'  Karl  said  quickly.  *  You  wish  to  speak 
with  me  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  duty  to  bore  you  for  a  little  if  you 
will  permit  me.  But  pray  let  me  take  the  table.'  Karl  called  for 
another  chair. 

*  You  come  from  P6re  Joseph,  monsieur  ? ' 

*  His  Excellency  begged  me  to  convey  to  you  his  salutations,' 
said  Lormont,  and  Karl  bowed  gravely.     *  You  have  no  doubt 
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heard  of  what  has  happened  in  Licbtenstein  and  Solgau  ?  '  Karl 
bowed  again.  '  I  have  to  offer  you  as  the  Marshal  of  Solgau  the 
regrets  of  my  master  for  the  ill  fate  that  has  befallen  your  country/ 
And  again  Karl  bowed.  *  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  France  is 
no  longer  the  ally  of  Licbtenstein  ?  * 

'  I  have  heard  as  much  from  Duke  Bemhard,'  said  Karl. 

'  It  was  inevitable,  of  course/  said  Lormont ;  '  as  we  desired  to 
keep  faith  with  Solgau.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  monsieur,'  said  Karl  gravely ;  and  then 
Lormont  dropped  his  formal  tone. 

*  Indeed  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  been  quicker  to 
do  it,'  and  he  paused  for  Karl  to  answer.  '  Ah,  you  think  we  are 
fond  of  words.  Perhaps — pardon  my  speaking  of  myself — but 
perhaps  we  shall  know  one  another  better  if  I  tell  you  that  I  did 
what  a  man  can  to  make  Ludwig  fight  me.'     Karl  laughed  shortly. 

*You  are  not  a  woman,'  said  he,  but  he  gave  Lormont  a 
firiendlier  glance.     *  When  was  it,  monsieur  ? ' 

'I  was  sent  to  bid  him  make  allies  of  his  own  kind,'  said 
Lormont,  *  and  at  the  end,  why,  I  suppose  I  grew  angry.  So  did 
he/     Karl  smiled  grimly. 

*  Your  arm,  monsieur  ?  Did  you  offer  that  on  the  altar  of 
Solgau?' 

'  That  was  the  musketeers  of  the  amiable  Ludwig,'  Lormont 
admitted ;  '  but  as  for  making  a  sacrifice,  why  I  do  not  sacrifice 
to  the  devil.  At  least  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  love 
Ludwig  tenderly,  and  though  I  am  French  allow  me  some  white- 
wash to  my  vices ' ;  and  he  looked  keenly  at  Karl. 

'  The  preface  is  well  enough,  monsieur,'  said  Karl  with  a  smile. 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  preface,'  said  Lormont  quickly. 
'  But  I  did  not  come  to  parade  a  sling.  Prince  Eberhard  is  dead ; 
his  children  died  before  him.     There  is,  Count,  no  heir  in  Solgau/ 

*  So  I  had^supposed,'  Karl  answered. 

*•  Yet  there  is  a  throne,'  said  Lormont  with  one  quick  glance  at 
Karl.  *  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  Solgau  that  it  should  have 
someone  to  sit  on  it.' 

*  That  is  a  matter  for  the  High  Council  of  Solgau.' 

*  Oh,  beyond  doubt,'  cried  liormont ;  *  and  yet — they  cannot 
all  be  princes  together.' 

*  Is  there  a  proposal  to  divide  the  throne  ? '  said  Karl. 

*You  would  suspect  the  Council  of  that?'  said  Lormont 
quickly. 

*  I  was  trying  to  interpret  your  words.' 

N  2 
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*  Oh  I  am  quite  simple,'  said  Lormont.  *  Your  name,  I  think, 
was  spoken  of,'  and  he  gave  Karl  another  keen  glance. 

*•  I  imagine  you  are  mistaken,'  said  Karl  quietly. 
'  I  am  seldom  mistaken  when  I  am  interested,'  said  Lormont. 
*  And  I  believe.  Count,  that  you  are  of  the  royal  blood.' 

*  You  say  too  much,  monsieur.     I  Jiave  a  little — like  others.' 

*  Others  ?  Ah,  yes,  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee.  Now,  the  Count 
is  a  worthy  man ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  ever  conceived  himself  a 
prince.' 

*  Nor  have  I,'  said  Karl  quickly  ;  and  that  was  not  quite  true, 
though  he  did  not  know  it.     But  Lormont  knew  better. 

*  No  ?'  he  said.  *  It  might  be  worth  a  little  thought.  Count.' 
He  paused  for  a  moment  and  went  on  softly.  *  Therefore  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be  the  man  to  sit  in  that  gilded 
chair.' 

*•  I  did  not  know  that  the  throne  of  Solgau  was  for  France  to 
offer,'  said  Elarl  quietly. 

*  Oh,  we  will  not  play  with  forms,'  cried  Lormont.  *  A  strong 
man  is  needed  in  Solgau,  Count ;  and — give  even  France  her  due 
— ^we  come  to  you  who  do  not  love  us  because  we  would  make  up 
to  Solgau  for  some  of  the  harm  we  have  done.  These  are  not 
times  for  weaklings.  If  the  State  is  to  be  kept  safe  and  happy 
there  must  be  a  man  over  her  who  has  a  mind  and  a  will.  I  do 
not  talk  to  flatter  you.  I  give  you  what  you  will  answer ;  it  is 
better  for  us,  and  we  know  it  is  better,  that  our  allies  should  be 
well  led.  But  remember  that  if  it  is  better  for  us  it  is  fsir  better 
for  Solgau.  And — there  are  those  in  Solgau,  Count,  who  ask 
nothing  more  than  to  see  you  come  back  in  honour — your  old 
honour  and  more — to  the  people  who— love  you,'  he  dropped  the 
last  words  slowly.     But  Karl  only  answered  coldly : 

*  You  come  fix)m  Pdre  Joseph  ? ' 

*  I  do  come  firom  Pdre  Joseph ;  perhaps  you  hate  him,  and 
though  you  are  wrong  there  is  reason.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose  ?  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  what  you  will  with  the  State 
you  worked  for  before  we  came.'     And  Karl  said  : 

*  You  do  not  come  from  the  Council  of  Solgau  ? ' 

*  Is  it  a  time  to  stand  on  forms?'  cried  Lormont.  *You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  you  are  the  best  man,  the  only  man  to 
govern  Solgau.     The  place  is  open — will  you  take  it  ? ' 

*  Then  the  Council  would  not  have  me  be  Prince  ? '  said  Karl. 

*  The  Council  ?  Pho,  you  know  the  Council  well  enough. 
They  meet,  and  a  fool  speaks  his  folly  and  another  fool  caps  it,  and 
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so  they  talk  on  and  on  and  on,  and  the  world  goes  hy  and  still  the 
Council  are  talking.' 

*'  You  said  my  name  was  spoken  of.  I  see  they  did  not  accept 
it.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  force  myself  on 
Solgau  by  the  aid  of  France.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  way,  monsieur, 
of  binding  the  Prince  of  Solgau  to  serve  France  through  good  and  ill. 
Why  you  should  think  I  will  sell  myself  to  France  I  do  not  know.' 

Lormont  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed  : 

*  You  wrong  us,  Count,  and  yet  you  will  not  believe  it.  Well, 
I  will  be  firank  with  you,  if  you  will  hear  me  out.  The  Council 
did  not  accept  you  ;  but  the  Council,  what  are  they  ?  They  think 
you  a  coward  because  you  did  not  do  the  impossible ;  they  think 
you  are  afraid  of  war  and  a&aid  of  Ludwig,  and  afraid  of  them, 
and  afraid  of  a  fool  who  jostles  you  in  a  doorway.  The  Council 
are  fools.  You  think  France  would  buy  you  for  her  tool :  if  we 
make  you  prince  we  ask  you  to  keep  the  alliance,  but  you  may 
have  it  on  my  word  we  shall  ask  you  to  do  no  more.  And  will 
any  man  who  is  prince  be  able  to  do  less  ?  You  must  keep  us  at 
least  till  you  have  crushed  Ludwig.  Then  I  suppose  you  hope  to 
throw  us  away.  Can  you  ?  Think  of  it  every  way ;  if  we  would 
have  a  prince  to  be  our  slave  is  it  likely  we  should  have  chosen 
you  ?     There  are  men  easier  to  command  than  you.' 

'  I  believe  you  say  what  you  think,  monsieur,'  said  Karl 
slowly.  *  I  believe  you  have  been  frank  with  me,  and  perhaps  I 
have  wronged  you.'  Lormont  bowed.  *  And  yet  see  what  you 
oflFer  me,  even  if  I  take  your  word  for  France.  I  am  to  force 
myself  on  my  own  people,  my  own  friends,  by  the  aid  of  those 
through  whom  the  Prince  and  his  heirs  lie  dead.  Let  all  the 
rest  be — ^is  that  a  thing  that  I  can  do  ? ' 

'Force  yourself  on  your  own  friends?'  Lormont  repeated 
slowly.  *  You  have  friends  in  Solgau  who  would  be  glad  enough 
that  you  should  be  their  master.' 

*  Have  I  ? '  said  Karl  coldly.  *  I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet 
them  if  I  were  brought  back  by  your  arms.  Well,  monsieur,  I 
believe  you  have  spoken  like  a  friend,  and,  though  I  do  not  know 
why,  I  thank  you.     But  I  shall  not  use  aid  from  France.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  Lormont  sat  silent,  and  then  he  looked 
up  and  said : 

'  I  have  spoken  for- France,  Count ;  and  you  have  heard,  so  far 
as  my  brains  would  serve  me,  I  spoke  for  her  well.  I  wonder  if 
the  Count  of  Erbach  would  believe  a  Frenchman  if  he  should  say 
that  he  speaks  only  for  himself? ' 
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*  I  have  no  right  to  distrost  you,  mondeur/  said  Karl. 

*  Then  I  shall  not  say  I  think  you  right  or  wrong,  and  why 
should  you  care  for  my  judgment  ?  Other  people's  judgments  are 
useful  to  listen  to  while  you  believe  they  are  wrong ;  if  you  begin 
to  think  them  right,  they  are  in  the  way — ^your  pardon !  I 
am  talking  folly — ^you  see  I  speak  for  myself — there  is  one 
thing  I  must  say,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  folly  or  not. 
A  little  while  ago,  Count,  I  made  a  promise,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
you  what  it  is,  for  I  do  not  very  clearly  know.  It  was  made  to 
the  Lady  Amaryllis  of  Rosenberg ;  it  had  something  to  do  with 
you,  and  whatever  it  was,  I  believe  I  have  to  be  your  friend.  You 
probably  think  me  impertinent ;  many  people  make  that  mistake, 
and  it  is  not  even  always  a  mistake.  But  I  thought  you  might 
be  glad  to  know  that  such  a  promise  was  asked  of  me  by  such  a 
lady.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  oflfer  you  pity  or  help,  because  you 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  child.  What  I  am  trying  to  say — 
and  you  see  how  I  blunder  over  it,  fgr  it  is  a  stitinge  thing  to 
blurt  out  after  such  talk  as  this — what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  is  more  than  one  lady  in  Rosenberg  who  wishes  well  to  the 
Count  of  Erbach.  You  start.  In  some  sense  I  have  a  right  to 
say  it,  and  for  my  right  you  may  ask  the  I^ady  Amaryllis.  And  I 
have  wished  to  speak  as  your  friend.'  Karl  had  risen,  and  was 
looking  out  of  the  tent  door  into  the  night,  and  Lormont,  coming 
behind  him,  laid  his  hand  on  Karl's  arm.  The  two  men  stood 
together  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then  : 

*  You  have,'  said  Karl. 

*  Amaryllis  said  it,'  said  Lormont,  and  was  wise  enough  to 
stop.  He  heard  Karl  sigh ;  and  he  knew  that  his  embassy  was 
not  in  vain. 

*  I  suppose  you  must  have  peace,  too  ?  *  said  Lormont  at  last. 

*  I  would  have  peace,'  said  Karl. 

That  night  the  Comte  de  Lormont  lay  long  awake,  and  in  the 
morning  he  complained  of  the  ground ;  but  it  was  not  of  the 
ground  that  he  thought  as  he  lay  on  it  still  with  wide  open  eyes  till 
the  night  was  old.  He  was  thinking  of  what  he  had  promised 
Anuuyllis,  and  wondering  how  he  could  keep  his  promise.  France 
had  made  her  highest  bid,  and  failed.  Then  the  man  wanted 
peace.  The  man  was  most  impracticable ;  and  yet  as  he  spoke  for 
Solgau  he  was  right  enough ;  that  was  what  made  it  so  irritating. 

And  Amaryllis  lay  asleep  with  her  head  on  her  arm,  smiling. 

{To  be  007Uiaued.) 
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The  Donna  Knitting  Society. 

Deab  Mb.  Editob, 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  give  me  space  for  a 
few  words,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  *  East-enders '  for  whom 
the  readers  of  your  Magazine  have  done  so  much. 

I  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  Donna 
Knitting  Society  still  exists;  and  most  of  the  old  members 
have  left  off  sending  their  yearly  gifts  of  *  woollies '  since  notices 
of  the  Society  have  ceased  to  appear  in  Longbian's  Magazine. 

May  I  therefore  explain  that  these  notices  were  only  inserted 
in  LoNG3iAif's  as  a  few  incidental  words  in  articles  on  the  '  Donna 
Food  Tbuck,'  which  was  supported  by  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  ? 
This  latter  was  given  up  in  1898,  but  the  *  D.  K.  S.',  which  grew 
out  of  it,  and  began  in  the  winter  of  1890-91,  has  continued  its 
work  ever  since,  though  crippled  by  so  many  members  ceasing 
to  send  valuable  contributions  of  woollies  and  old  clothes,  which 
latter  are  much  prized. 

There  is  but  One  Rule  for  members   of  the   Society :  To 

SEND  AT  LEAST  ONE  WoOLLEN  COMFOBTER,  PaIB   OF  SoCKS,  VeST, 

OR  OTHEB  Garment,  in  Knitting,  Crochet,  ob  Material,  any 
time  in  the  Winter  of  Each  Year,  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  *  Miss 
Trench,  D.  K.  S.,  Pulham  St.  Mary,  Norfolk.' 

When  about  a  hundred  articles  are  collected  they  are  sent  off 
to  different  centres  of  work  amongst  the  poorest  East-enders  in 
London,  and  are  most  highly  valued  by  those  whose  experience 
enables  them  to  distribute  such  comforts  wisely,  especially  as 
Christmas  gifts. 

During  the  winter  of  1895-6,  813  woollen  articles  were  sent, 
and  ten  sacks-full  despatched  to  London.  Last  winter  only  186 
articles  were  received. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  assure  all  former  contributors  that 

their  gifts  will  be  gratefully  received  and  used,  as  from  the  first, 

and   to  beg  of  them  to   continue  their  own  kind  help  to  the 

*  D.  K.  S.'  and  also  to  try  to  get  fresh  members  to  join  the  Society. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  truly, 
The  Author  of  *  Charles  Lowdbr.' 

Nifwmber  1902. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  prevented  me  from  saying  a  word  of  regret 
for  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Douglas  Brown,  author 
of  The  House  wUh  Oreen  Shutters,  when  the  unhappy  news 
arrived.  In  the  October  number  of  The  Bookman  the  world  has 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  admirable  essay  of  Mr.  Melrose  on 
his  friend,  a  man  certainly  of  genius  ;  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
quality,  we  shall  never  now  be  able  to  estimate.     The  name  of 

*  George  Douglas,'  on  the  title  page  of  the  novel,  was  un&miliar, 
except  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Springwood.  The 
book  reached  us  imheralded.  There  had  been  none  of  the  *  puffs 
preliminary'  which  obligingly  inform  us,  in  certain  cases,  that 

*  something  very  delightful  but  rather  solemn '  is  about  to  arise 
in  the  world  of  books.  Even  in  Miss  Austen's  day  Miss  Catherine 
Morland,  at  Bath,  had  learned  that  '  something  horrid  was  to 
come  out  in  London.'  The  lady  was  supposed  to  mean  that  a 
revolutionary  movement  was  impending ;  but,  in  fact,  she  referred 
to  an  expected  romance  in  the  manner  of  her  beloved  (and  justly 
beloved)  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  Mr.  Brown's  book  was  *  horrid '  enough, 
but  we  had  received  no  warning.  The  reviewer  takes  up  each 
new  novel  by  an  unknown  author  listlessly  enough ;  they  are  so 
numerous,  and  resemble  each  other  so  much.  In  a  careless 
temper  I  opened  Mr.  Brown's  book,  and  then,  looking  at  my 
watch  after  what  seemed  a  short  interval,  I  found  it  long  past 
bedtime.  In  the  interest  aroused  by  these  dreadful  dwellers  in 
Barbie,  every  one  of  them  mean  and  malignant  in  a  distinct  and 
special  manner,  one  *  forgot  all  time,'  like  the  poet  at  cat's-cradle 
with  a  beloved  object. 

*  The   novel   of  misery '    (concerning  the    species   see    The 
Quarterly  Bevieto)  is  my  aversion.    Yet  here  was  a   novel  of 
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misery  which  one  could  not  lay  down.  Here  was  not  the  pathos 
of  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  nor  the  many  excellent  humours  of  Mr. 
Barrie,  nor  a  gleam  of  sunshine  or  of  romance,  but  here  was 
observation  extraordinarily  close  and  minute,  directed  wholly 
to  the  seamy  side  of  the  small  Scottish  trading  classes  in  a 
remote  rural  town.  Of  course  no  community  is  all  seamy  side. 
There  are  'Scots  malignant'  in  whom  a  grudging  envy  is  the 
prevailing  temper;  but  nowhere  are  there  none  but  malignant 
Soots,  as  in  Mr.  Brown's  book.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  this 
defect  in  his  novel.  But,  he  said,  whenever  he  longed  to 
introduce  a  little  relief,  the  memory  of  the  doings  of  an  effusive 
Kailyard  novelist  arose  before  him,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  deepen 
the  shadows.  He  meant  to  do  something  more  human,  more 
cheerful,  more  life-like,  in  short,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Anything 
vapid  he  could  never  have  done. 


#     • 
# 


Mr.  Melrose  tells  the  story  of  the  composition  of  the  novel, 
originally  a  tale  of  about  the  fifth  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
romance,  and  expanded  on  his  suggestion.  The  author  saw  its 
obvious  faults,  but  found  that  it  must  go  to  the  world  as  it  was. 
He  thought  it  good  enough.  'He  was  not  humble  about  his 
book  and  its  success,  but  he  remained  practically  unaffected 
by  it.'  He  had  wakened  from  a  life  of  ordinary  hack-work  to 
find  himself,  in  a  sense,  famous ;  and  it  is  most  melancholy  to 
think  how  brief  was  the  span  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  recognition.  He  was  no  great  reader,  it  seems,  except  of 
Shakespeare;  even  Carlyle  he  seems  to  have  missed,  that  idol 
of  most  young  Scots,  and  he  had  never  opened  Hawthorne. 
Somehow  many  men  of  literary  originality  appear  to  be  the 
reverse  of  wide  readers ;  one  marvels  at  their  slender  libraries, 
their  scantly  tenanted  shelves.  The  bookworm  is  almost  an 
extinct  reptile.  Cruising  about  the  Highlands,  all  through 
autumn,  I  met  at  a  remote  inn  a  lady  who  casually  brought 
down  to  the  dinner-table  three  books.  Here,  at  last,  was  a 
kindred  bookworm;  but  Mr.  Brown  was  none.  I  presume  that 
mankind  is  the  book  of  the  novelist ;  Dickens  was  no  reader ;  the 
novelists  of  wide  reading,  I  venture  to  think,  are  but  three,  and 
they  are  long  dead.  Fielding  was  the  earliest  of  the  three ;  every- 
one can  guess  the  names  of  the  others.     Perhaps  we  should  add 
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Lord  Lytton,  who  had  read  a  great  deal  that  lay  out  of  the  beaten 

tracks. 

#    « 

# 

If  life  for  ever 

Could  run  like  a  river, 

and  if  bookworms  were  more  common,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  write  a  tome  on  popular  poetry.  The  late  learned  Professor 
Child  left  all  the  materials  in  his  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
BaUadSy  as  fiBur  as  our  country  is  concerned,  but  he  gave  us  no 
treatise  on  the  general  subject.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  beautiful 
and  learned  new  edition  of  Scott's  Border  Mi/nstrelsy,^  does  me  the 
honour  to  keep  mentioning,  not  with  approval,  my  own  ideas,  or 
rather  what  he  takes  to  be  my  own  ideas,  about  these  matters.  I 
am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  made  any  profound  studies 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  world,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to 
criticise  his  criticisms  of  myself.  To  extract  the  opinions  of 
Professor  Child,  opinions  buried  in  his  vast  edition  of  our  ballads, 
is  an  arduous  task,  which  nobody  here  or  in  America  seems 
inclined  to  attempt.  It  allures  one ;  but  then,  too  clearly,  not  a 
hundred  people  care  a  plack  about  the  problem  of  the  popular 
origins  of  poetry,  of  all  literature.  If  a  man  works  at  it  he  must 
work  for  his  own  pleasure  and  instruction,  certain  of  public 
indifference  and  of  hasty  uninstructed  criticism, 

# 
In  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  ballad-makers  were 
on  a  very  low  level.  In  1600  Kemp,  an  adventurer,  printed  a 
*  Bequest  to  the  Impudent  Generation  of  Ballad  Makers,'  address- 
ing them  as  *My  Notable  Shake-Rags.'  Can  this  be  another 
hit  at  Shakespeare?  These  ballad-makers  of  1600  were  mere 
journalists  in  rhyme,  such  as  Thomas  Deloney,  and  a  penny  poet 
who  wrote  *  the  miserable  stolen  story  of  Macdoel,  or  Macdobeth, 
or  Mac-somewhat.'  There  was  a  crowd  of  these  ballad-makers 
whose  rubbish  was  sold  by  Shakespeare's  Autolycus.  They  mainly 
dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  day ;  for,  example,  later  (1662)  with 
the  *  Drummer  of  Tedworth.'  Our  immortal  ballads  '  came  other- 
wise,' and  have  other  topics. 

The  topic  of  literary  origins,  and  of  early  literary  evolution — 
which  Mr.  Henderson  so  airily  dismisses — will  no  young  student 

*  Blackwood. 
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take  it  up  ?    I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Henderson  for  not  doing  so  in 
an  edition  of  the  Border  Mmstrdsy.    Therein  Scott  gives   his 
own  theories,  highly  a  priori,   for  he  had  not  the  materials 
which  we  possess.     If  anybody  will  but  think  of  it  he  must  see 
that  just  as  law  grew  slowly  out  of  custom,  as  science  grew  out 
of  magic,  as  society  was  developed  out  of  lower  combinations  of 
groups  and  tribes,   as   religion   itself  exists  only  in  the  forms 
which,  out  of  many  forms,  were  fittest  to  survive,  so  literature 
must  inevitably  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  songs  and  stories 
and  dramatic  ballets  of  peoples   who,   like  the  old  Hermit  of 
Prague,  *  never  saw  pen  and  ink.'     There  is  no  race  without  its 
oral  literature,  its  stories,  songs,  hymns,  dirges,  and  so  forth.  Out 
of  these  inevitably  came  stronger  and  more  permanent  forms 
with  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  society.     Now,  just  as 
the  nascent  forms  of  law,  religion,  ritual,  and  the  rest,  endure  in 
peasant  custom  and  magic,  in  the  shape  of  half-sportive  survivals, 
so  the  germinal  shapes  of  prose  romance  exist  with  modifications 
in  the  tales;  and  some  of  the  germinal  forms  of  poetry  in  the 
ballads,   dirges,   lullabies,   and  personal   lyrics  of  the  Finnish, 
Spanish,   Italian,   Somaic,  Magyar,   Breton,   Gaelic,   Irish,   and 
other  European  peasantries.     It  is  so,  and  it  must  be  so,  unless 
literature  was  evolved  in  a  special  way,  and  not  as  law,  art, 
religion,  ritual,  and  other  institutions  were  developed.     Unless  all 
our  researches  into  the  beginnings  of  culture  are  conducted  in  an 
erroneous  way,  literary  origins  ought  to  be  studied  by  precisely 
the  same  method.    Literature,  like  everything  human,  must  have 
grown  and  been  modified  with  the  growth  and  the  modifications 
of  society.     The  thing  is  true,  though  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
a  truism.     The  truth  is  recognised,  in  a  vague  way,  but  nobody 
sets  about  the  history  of  literary  evolution.     He  would  starve  in 
his  labour,  the  bold  man  who  set  himself  to  the  task,  because,  as  I 
candidly  admit,  *  there  is  no  money  in  it.*    Moreover  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  with  our  materials,  some  of  the  problems  involved  are 
insoluble.     But  there  the  subject  is,  for  anyone  in  search  of  a 
subject  and  independent  of  royalties  on  his  book.     Perhaps   a 
professor,  being  endowed  and  in  possession  of  dollars,  might  carry 
farther  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Child.     If  he  does,  he  must 
go  outside  the  region  of  white  men,  as  Dr.  Brinton  did,  and  as 
Mr.  Gushing,  Mr.  Howitt,  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  and  others  have 
done,  in  America,  Australia,  and  Africa.    *  It  is  a  large  order,'  and 
requires  leisure  and  capital.    Meanwhile,  with  obvious  exceptions, 
our  University  Professors  of  Literature  do  not  seem  men  very 
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strenuous  in  the  production  of  original  literary  work,  or  in 
original  research.  Among  the  exceptions  is  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
whose  second  volume  of  the  History  of  OrUicism  ^  enters  the 
room  as  I  write.  There,  indeed,  is  *a  large  order,'  a  great 
adventure  gallantly  achieved,  the  History  of  Criticism  from 
Erasmus  to  Voltaire.  The  topic  interests  me  not  very  much 
more  than  my  ideal  work  on  *  The  Origins  of  Literature '  might 
perhaps  interest  Mr.  Saintsbury.  But  here  is  '  something  accom- 
plished, something  done,'  beyond  giving  lectures  and  reading 
thousands  of  class  essays  and  exercises.  I  think  that  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  is  710^  a  member  of  the  British  Academy  of  Letters. 

*     • 

Unlike  the  Continental  and  American  Universities,  we  have  no 
dissertations  for  doctors'  degrees.  These  seem  mther  useful 
things ;  the  student  has  to  get  a  theme  up  for  himself,  like,  for 
example,  Mr.  Charles  Peppier,  of  Emory  College,  who  sends  me 
his  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  Johns  Hopkkis  University. 
We  used  to  have  these  exercises  in  Scotland :  the  young  Earl  of 
Gowrie  wrote  his  in  the  thick  of  a  cheerful  conspiracy  (1593), 
and  Scott  selected  the  odd  theme  of  the  *  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
Bodies  of  Criminals.'  Mr.  Peppier  writes  on  *  Comic  Termina- 
tions in  Aristophanes '  and  in  Mr.  Kipling.  Personally  I  see 
nothing  comic  in  writing  *  Arabites  '  for  *  Arabians,'  or  anjrthing 
original  in  writing  'gleesome'  for  'gleeful.'  Is  not  *gleesome' 
good  English  ?    Mr.  James  Payn,  in  a  poem  on  his  dog,  calls  him 

A  gleesome,  fieasome,  affectionate  beast, 
Lafit  at  a  fray  and  first  at  a  feast. 

*  Fleasome '  seems  original,  comic  too,  rather,  but  *  gleesome  *  is 
neither.  Mr.  Peppler's  is  a  remarkably  erudite  and  interesting 
study,  but  too  technical  for  consideration  in  this  place. 

# 

Another  very  learned  work  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford's  Carribridge 
Uni/oeraity  Cricket  Clvb,  1820-1901.'  As  too  often  happens, 
valuable  MS.  materials  have  been  lost,  but  Mr.  Ford  has  been 
happy  in  securing  reminiscences  from  Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  who 
played  in  the  first  match  with  Oxford  (1827),  and  from  Mr. 
Broughton,  another  distinguished  immortal.     Mr.  Ford  is  a  most 

*  Blackwood.  *  Blackwood. 
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delightful  writer  on  cricket,  genial,  learned,  lively,  and  £Edr  to  the 
last  degree.  I  have  seen,  alas !  about  twenty-eight  University 
matches,  and  how  many  a  happy  day  these  records  bring  back 
to  memory,  with  other  thoughts,  among  the  saddest  in  human 
fortunes,  concerning  the  light-hearted  lads  who  wore  the  blue, 
and  whom  we  shall  not  see  again.  Mr.  Ford's  anecdotes  are 
admirably  told,  and  I  learn  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  the 
most  incredible  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  in 
Mr.  Cobden's  famous  final  over  of  1870.  He  did  the  hat  trick, 
he  won  the  match,  bowling  the  last  three  wickets  in  three  con- 
secutive balls.  But  bowlers,  batsmen,  fielders,  and  spectators 
differ  inconceivably  as  to  what  happened  concerning  the  preceding 
ball.  Was  it  hit  to  Mr.  Bourne  or  Mr.  Scott  ?  Mr.  Scott  says  to 
himself,  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  says  to  Mr.  Bourne;  Mr.  Bourne 
says  that  he  fielded  the  ball,  at  the  off  side.  Mr.  Scott  was  on 
the  on  side,  yet  he,  and  others  who  looked  on,  maintain  that 
Mr.  Scott  was  the  fielder.  Mr.  Hill,  the  striker,  believes  that 
Mr.  Bourne  fielded  the  ball,  saved  a  four,  and,  as  one  was  run, 
let  in  the  three  unfortunates  whom  Mr.  Cobden  dismissed. 
Mr.  Cobden,  the  bowler,  says  that  Mr.  Bourne  was  the  fielder. 
Mr.  Hannam  agrees.  Mr.  Almack  backs  Mr.  Scott.  Now,  how 
can  either  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.  Bourne  be  wrong  ?  It  was,  as  it 
chanced,  perhaps  the  most  important  moment  in  their  cricketing 
careers.  Neither  Mr.  Bourne  nor  Mr.  Scott  takes  any  credit  for 
a  good  but  not  extraordinary  piece  of  fielding,  but  each  is  posi- 
tive that  he  was  the  fielder.  The  problem  of  evidence  rivals  the 
Elizabeth  Channing  and  the  Annesley  cases.  As  the  bowler  tod 
the  batsman  agree  with  Mr.  Bourne,  T,  on  the  whole,  prefer  his 
evidence.  Now,  if  evidence  as  to  a  ghost  was  so  conflicting,  people 
would  say  that  there  was  no  ghost.  But  that  ball  vxia  fielded, 
either  by  Mr.  Bourne  or  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Cobden  remarks  that  he 
merely  bowled  two  straight  balls  (the  first  wicket  fell  to  a  catch) 
and  *  The  batsmen  did  the  rest.'  Nerves  did  it.  (See  Ford  on 
the  Nervous  System,  pp.  62,  80.)  Mr.  Ward  really  did  the  best 
bowling  (3  for  32,  6  for  29).  It  is  curious  that  ilr.  Cobden  is 
rather  low  down  in  the  analyses  of  bowling  in  University  matches. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  balls  bowled,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Steel  reads  best  (9  runs  a  wicket,  38  wickets,  1,235  balls),  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  comes  next.  Mr.  Douglas  reads  1  wicket,  97  runs, 
140  balls.  Did  he  not  meet  Mr.  V.  T.  Hill  on  his  day  ?  Mr.  B. 
Lang's  analysis  is  remarkable,  but  wickets  were  queer  in  the 
'sixties.     Mr.  Powys  (balls  473,  runs  153,  wickets  24,  average 
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4*71)  is  astonishing.  He  slung  in  very  fest  left-handers,  very 
low,  and  a  great  percentage  shot.  Even  on  our  artificial  wicked 
I  think  that  Mr.  Powys  would  have  provided  shooters.  However, 
Mr.  A.  Gr.  Steel  is  the  best  University  bowler  *  my  two  eyes  ever 
did  see.*  Mr.  Yonge,  of  very  ancient  days,  Mr.  C.  D.  Marsham, 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Cecil  Boyle  (who  died  the  death  of  fiame  in 
South  Africa),  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans,  and  (on  one  day,  when  he  nearly 
pulled  the  match  out  of  the  fire)  Mr.  Berkeley  were  the  best 
Oxford  bowlers  of  my  memory.  Mr.  Ford  mentions  the  doubts 
about  Mr.  Evans's  delivery.  In  my  poor  opinion  there  may 
have  been  a  casual  throw,  now  and  then,  but  the  bowling  vxia 
fair.  Mr.  Evans  hung  a  little  at  the  end  of  his  backward  swing, 
getting  a  few  additional  inches  on  to  it,  and  that  perhaps  caused 

the  doubts. 

#     # 
• 

As  to  the  dubious  catch  of  Mr.  Leslie,  in  1881,  when  he 
retired  to  the  Pavilion  but  was  given  not  out,  getting  70,  Mr. 
Ford,  who  was  looking  on,  said,  *  Well,  I'm  hanged  if  I  would 
have  gone  off  for  that  without  appealing.'  Mr.  A.  F.  J.  Ford 
caught  and  threw  up  the  I  ball,  and  Mr.  Leslie  walked  away. 
I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  Pavilion,  with  Sir  William  Anson, 
I  think.  I  believe  that  I  Jsaid,  *  Why  is  he  coming  away  ? '  and 
that  my  companion,  like  myself,  thought  it  no  catch.  Someone 
cried,  *  Ask  how  it  was.'  Mr.  Leslie'walked  back  and  appealed, 
and  was  given  not  out.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  Mr.  Patterson,  at  the 
other  wicket,  appealed,  it  is  rumoured,  on  a  doubt  suggested  by  a 
Cambridge  fielder.  My  memory  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  a  voice  from  the  Pavilion^cried  *  Ask ! '  Mr.  Ford,  on  the 
roof  of  the  Pavilion,  may  not  have  heard  this  Voice,  or  it  may 
have  been  hallucinatory !  Mr.  Ford  approves  of  the  verdict  *  Not 
out,'  but  it  is  odd  that  his  brother,  the  catcher,  was  then  certain, 
and  that  Mr.  Leslie  didjnot  appeal.  But  neither  has  given  the 
historian  'an  absolutely  positive  verdict.'  Mr.  Evans's  bowling  on 
that  day  was  not  to  be  faced ;  Mr.  A.  F.  J.  Ford  was  the  colour 
of  the  rainbow  with  bruises,  and  I  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Ivo  Bligh. 
But  Mr.  Evans  did  not  dash  down  the  ball  very  short  to  bruise  or 
cause  a  catch;  his  were  balls  of  the  proper  length.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Studd's  bails  went  wild  ways  to  the  -very  first  ball.  Of  Mr. 
Ridley^s  inspiration  wheni  he  went  on  with  slows  (1875)  when 
there  were  three  wickets  to  fall  for  fourteen  runs,  Mr.  Ford  says 
that  it  was  reckoned  good  generalship,  but  *  I've  always  wondered 
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what  wonid  have  been  said  if  Smith  or  Macan,  or  Sims  or  Patter- 
son, had  hit  a  couple  of  fourers  off  them/  Why,  nothing  un- 
friendly could  have  been  said.  It  was  a  moment  for  desperate 
measures.  My  brother  deliberately  sent  a  full  pitch  as  near 
Mr.  Sims's  head  as  he  could ;  Mr.  Sims  let  out,  the  wet  ball  was 
heavy,  and  Mr.  Pulman  made  the  catch  with  perfect  coolness  and 
judgment.  Then  there  were  six  to  get  and  two  wickets  to  fall. 
Now,  Mr.  Ridley  had  no  very  fast  bowler  to  inspire  terror ;  the 
next  most  nerve-shaking  thing  was  his  own  slows.  They  were 
not  so  very  slow,  they  were  not  high  tossed,  and  close  behind 
them  came  running  the  stately  and  commanding  form  of  the 
bowler,  with  his  great  certain  hands.  *  Tht  batsmen  did  the  rest* 
and  '  the  psychological  moment.'  '  His  legs  are  shaking,'  said  a 
good  judge,  as  the  last  man  walked  up  to  the  wicket  which  he 
could  not  defend.  So  the  story  went  at  the  time.  It  is  an  odd 
point  of  evidence  that  I  cannot  certainly  remember  whether  I  saw 
these  events.  I  seem  to  remember  Mr.  Pulman's  catch.  But 
then,  I  also  seem  to  remember  entering  my  own  house,  and  hear- 
ing one  who  had  played  whistling  on  the  stairs.  *  How  can  you 
whistle  ? '  I  asked  gloomily,  and  the  other  answered,  *  We  won.' 
So  I  must  have  left  the  field  in  despair  before  the  last  six  overs, 
in  which  Mr.  Pulman's  catch  occurred.  The  human  memory  is 
very  £Edlible. 


#     • 
# 


Now,  as  to  the  incident  when  Mr.  Shine  'bowled  to  the 
boundaries  to  prevent  Oxford's  follow  on,  I  think  that  no  excuse 
was  made,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  to  a  council  of  war  between 
the  last  two  Oxford  bats.  I  did  not  witness  the  unholy  scene  that 
followed.  But  I  don't  think  the  device  was  cricket ;  and,  thanks  to 
Mr.  G-.  0.  Smith,  it  failed.  We  got  330  for  six  wickets— Mr.  Ford 
says  330  for  three  wickets — and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  in  my '  life.  Among  great  matches  I  reckon 
1891.  Cambridge  was  very  strong  indeed,  and  Oxford  looked  well 
on  paper,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  other  team.  Cambridge  went 
in  to  get  93,  but  Mr.  Berkeley  bowled  five  wickets  for  20  in 
twelve  overs ;  three  others  fell,  and  if  Mr.  Samuel  Woods  had 
been  a  nervous  man  it  would  have  been  1875  over  again.  But 
Mr.  Woods  is  not  timid,  and  hit  a  boimdary  off  his  first  ball. 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Foley,  Jackson,  Macgregor,  and  Streatfeild  fell 
to  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  used  to  go  in  last,  and  in  1892  I  suggested, 
in  the  SaiAirday  Review,  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  as  first  wicket. 
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Probably  by  a  coincidence,  he  was  tried,  going  in  just  before 
lunch  and,  very  wisely,  taking  a  little  refreshment  ere  he 
marched  to  the  pitch.  He  made  38  (b.  Jackson),  so  I  was 
not  so  idx  wrong.  That  was  the  year  when  Mr.  Jardine  made 
144,  and  Mr.  V.  T.  Hill  hit  so  beautifully  for  114.  That  was 
something  like  smacking !  The  right  readers,  and  I  hope  there 
are  many  thousands  of  them,  will  find  Mr.  Ford's  book  a  present 
joy  and  a  possession  for  ever,  like  the  work  of  Thucydides. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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*  A  series  of  very  ingenious  and  humorous 
tales/ — Daily  Chronicle. 


*  It  is  excellent  fooling  conducted  with  a  | 
demure  air  of  gravity.' — lUvstrated  London 
New$.  1 

*Fun  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
stories,  though  in  some  instances  dramatic 
power  of  a  high  order  is  exhibited.* — Dundee 
CoxiTier. 

*  It  is  a  prettily  told,  droll,  pathetic  story, 
this  "  Adventure  of  the  First  Clients."  Of  | 
the  stories,  drollery  is  the  main,  or  sole,  I 
characteristic.  They  abound  in  wild,  roaring  , 
fun.  They  are,  in  short,  the  sport  of  a  writer  ■ 
who  himself  possesses  the  gift  of  perpetual 
boyhood.* — Daily  News. 

'  Apart  from  the  excellent  construction  ^ 

and  swing  of  the  stories,  there  is  endless  ' 

fun  in  the  sly  digs  at  literature,  modem  and  ' 

ancient — at  the  penny  novelette,  the  British  i 

Museum  girl,  and  the  Celtic  minor  poets,  I 

innocent  of  Gaelic,  but  always  paragraphed  i 

as  "  going  to  begin  to  learn  it.'* ' — Sketch.  \ 

i 

*  But  the  charm  of  Mr.  Lang's  stories  lies 

jin  the  fact  that  while  most  of  the  plots  and  ' 
]  incidents    are    very    ingenious,    and   quite  I 
!  plausible  enough  for  their  purpose,  they  are  I 
lenrirhe<l  with  satirical  touches  at  the  ex- 
!|Hjnse   of  the  literary,  artistic,  and  social 
foiblch  of  the  time.* — MorniTig  Post. 


*  An  extremely  clever  and  amusing  book/ 
— Scotsman. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  R  L.  Stevenson's 
**  New  Arabian  Nights  *  I  vow  I  have  not 
happened  on  a  more  delightful  volume  than 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "The  Disentanglers," ' — 
Ta-day. 

'.  .  .  The  story,  which  is  a  delightful 
blend  of  drollery  and  pathos,  is  charmingly 
told.  Uproarious  fun  is  the  keynote  of  the 
other  tales,  which  most  readers  will  find 
irresistibly  amusing.' — Birmingham  Daify 
Gazette. 

*  A  string  of  exquisite  extravaganzas,  the 
scholarly  wit  and  rollicking  fancy  of  which 
will  provide  several  successive  evenings 
thorough  amusement  for  every  reader.' — 
Daily  Express. 

*  Since  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "  New  Arabian 
Nights"  we  have  had  no  better  or  more 
amusing  book  than  Mr.  Lang's  "  The  Dis- 
entanglers."  It  would  be  useless  to  criticise 
this  wholly  delightful  work.'— P<rfZ  Mall 
Gazette. 

* "  The  Disentanglers "  is  a  volume  to  be 
begged  or  borrowed  if  possible ;  to  be  "  con- 
verted to  one's  own  use  "  by  any  means  that 
conscience  can  reconcile  with  opportunity ; 
or,  if  all  else  fails,  to  be  bought.* — Western 
Daily  Mercury. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


*  A  LL  that  luggage  on  one  carriage — and  with  three  persons 
-IJL  inside?  No,  that  will  not  do.  And  where,  then,  do  the 
highborn  Herrschaften  desire  to  go?  To  the  Schone  Aussicht  ? 
Da  oben.'  Here  the  driver  of  the  droschke  paused  dramatically, 
and  threw  out  his  hand  with  an  expressive  upward  sweep.  '  Bight 
up  there  in  the  woods  ?  But  no ;  it  is  impossible — ^unmoglich. 
The  gracious  gentry  must  engage  another  carriage — an  Einspanner 
will  do.  That,  they  know,  can  take  up  the  big  baggage ;  and 
the  Herrschaften  and  the  small-and-required-for-immediate-use- 
packages  can  remain  where  they  are.' 

The  tall  white-haired  gentleman  whom  the  coachman  addressed 
made  no  reply  to  this  persuasive  harangue,  but  contemplated 
the  speaker  with  a  calmly  thoughtful  air,  almost  as  though  he 
>  Copyright  1903  by  Longmans,  Qreen  &  Go. 
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had  not  heard.  The  young  girl  by  his  side,  however,  signalled 
hastily  to  the  nearest  one-horse  fly,  detecting,  as  it  approached, 
a  satisfied  wink  exchanged  by  the  drivers  of  the  respective 
vehicles,  while  even  the  stolid  Teutonic  faces  of  the  porters  were 
momentarily  illuminated. 

The  elderly  energetic  maid,  who  had  been  standing  by  the 
piled-up  truck,  now  came  forward. 

*  If  you  would  get  Mr.  Lennox  into  the  carriage,  miss,  I  could 
follow  with  the  luggage,'  she  suggested.  'There  wasn't  any 
necessity  for  taking  that  other  one ;  we  could  all  have  fitted  quite 
well,  and  the  luggage  too— but  since  it's  here ' 

*  Have  you  observed,  Juliet,'  remarked  the  gentleman,  rousing 
himself  as  his  daughter  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — 'have  you 
observed  what  a  magnificent  head  our  driver  has?  It  would 
quite  interest  me  to  learn  his  history.  Do  you  notice  the  brow, 
and  that  curious  width  between  the  eyes  ?  The  fellow  should  be 
a  dreamer.' 

*  Get  in,  dear,  won't  you  ? '  said  Juliet,  in  a  gentle  persuasive 
tone.  *  Andrews  will  follow  with  the  luggage.  We  have  a  long 
drive  before  us,  and  it  is  rather  cold  standing  just  here.' 

Mr.  Lennox  pulled  vaguely  at  the  collar  of  his  coat,  as  though 
with  the  intention  of  turning  it  up,  but  fsuled  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  and  continued  to  speculate  as  he  mounted  slowly  into 
the  vehicle. 

'  It  would  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  learn  that  this  man  tM»  a 
dreamer.  If  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  very  life  he  leads  would 
conduce  to  the  development  of  the  imaginative  fiujulty.  His 
employment,  you  see,  does  not  exercise  his  intellect  at  all ;  after 
the  slight  eflfort  of  memory  required  for  registering  the  street 
and  house  to  which  he    is    bound,   his  task  becomes  purely 

mechanical.     Eye  and  hand  work  automatically,  so  to  speak 

You  are  not  listening  to  me.' 

Juliet,  indeed,  had  been  busily  occupied  in  stowing  away 
their  travelling  paraphernalia  in  various  comers  of  the  carriage, 
and  was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  buttoning  her  &ther's 
coat. 

*  You  are  not  listening  to  me,*  he  repeated,  his  dark  eyes  full 
of  reproach,  his  white  brows  slightly  drawn  together,  *  What  do 
these  men  want  ?    Where  is  my  purse,  child  ? ' 

*  I  have  paid  the  porters,  sir ;  you  don't  need  to  give  them  any 
more,'  put  in  Andrews,  pushing  aside  the  clamouring  gepacktrager, 
who,  taking  note  of  the  English  gentleman's  weakness  with 
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regard  to  ihe  einspanner,  deemed  he  might  safely  be  imposed 
upon  a  little  farther. 

With  sudden  irritation  the  old  man  turned  upon  them, 
upbraiding  them  in  fluent  G-erman  with  a  severity  which  caused 
them  to  draw  back  abashed.  He  turned  to  Juliet  with  a  smile, 
however,  as  the  coachman  whipped  up  his  horses. 

'  At  least  my  driver  is  no  rogue,'  he  said. 

The  girl,  calling  to  mind  the  exceedingly  knowing  expression 
which  she  had  recently  observed  in  the  fiur-apart  orbs  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  was  conscious  of  certain  doubts,  but  was 
careful  to  keep  them  to  herself. 

'Cbnceive,'  went  on  her  f&ther,  pursuing  his  former  train  of 
thought — '  conceive  the  variety  of  experiences  which  must  &11  to 
this  man's  lot.  Imagine  the  different  aspects  of  life  that  are 
daUy  presented  to  him.  From  his  coign  of  ^^antage  there' — 
indicating  the  box — 'he  can  look  on  at  an  ever-flowing,  ever- 
changing  tide  of  life — life  which  sweeps  round  him,  and  in  which 
he  has  no  part.  To-day  he  encounters  tragedy,  perhaps;  to- 
morrow, comedy.  All  manner  of  people  sit  in  his  vehicle ;  he 
stops  before  all  sorts  of  places ;  he  comes  into  momentary  contact 
with  his  fellow-creatures  of  every  kind  and  degree,  in  every  variety 
of  mood ;  they  go  their  ways  and  pass  out  of  his  life,  and  he 
remains  unmoved,  unaffected  by  it  sJl.  Don't  you  think  all  that 
is  enough  to  give  him  food  for  reflection,  little  girl  ? ' 

He  smiled  at  her  pensively.  Juliet  smiled  too  with  a  quaint 
little  air  of  tender  indulgence,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  with  her  extreme  youth. 

Though  she  was  very  slenderly  fetshioned,  and  possessed  of 
more  grace  of  carriage  than  is  usual  in  maidens  scarcely  more 
than  halfway  through  their  teens,  she  conveyed  an  impression  of 
immaturity  that  was  almost  childishness.  Her  long  silky  &ir  hair 
was  tied  back  with  a  ribbon ;  her  skirts  were  not  by  any  means 
of  flEishionable  length.  Moreover,  as  she  glanced  about  her  now 
her  feu^e  wore  a  look  of  expectancy  so  complete,  so  blissful,  that 
it  could  only  have  been  assumed  by  one  to  whom  the  whole  world 
was  fresh  and  delightful. 

Juliet's  eyes  were  very  large  and  expressive.    They  were  set 

sufficiently  wide  apart  to  please  her  fastidious  feither,  and  were  in 

colour  hazel,  deepening  sometimes  to  velvety  brown,  and  at  other 

times  appearing  to  be  fall  of  golden  light.     Her  brow  was  wide 

and  high,  her  complexion  very  fiEur,  the  texture  of  the  skin  being 

exquisitely  fine ;  for  the  rest  it  was  a  small  face,  conveying  an 
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impression  of  unusual  intelligence,  and,  moreover,  an  indefinite 
suggestion  of  spirituality — a  fewe  which,  without  being  regularly 
beautiful,  somehow  charmed  all  beholders. 

Now,  Professor  Lennox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strikingly 
handsome,  though  he  looked  old — ^too  old  for  his  years.  His  tall 
figure  was  bent  with  study,  his  abundant  hair,  like  the  drooping 
moustache  which  shielded  a  too  sensitive  mouth,  had  been 
prematurely  bleached  by  sorrow. 

The  droschke  rattled  along  the  Kaiser  Strasse,  past  the  green 
arcades  which  earned  its  name — Schonwald — for  the  little  town, 
and  the  pretty  gardens  with  their  fountains  and  stretches  of 
water;  past  the  gay  shops,  and  up  the  Berg  Strasse,  up,  up, 
always  overshadowed  by  greenery,  until  at  last  streets  and  even 
solitary  houses  were  left  behind,  and  there  remained  only  the 
woods. 

What  woods !  Towering  beeches,  sturdy  oaks,  graceful  slender 
birches,  with  here  and  there  a  pine,  ruddy  of  stem  and  gloomy  of 
foliage.  At  this  hour  of  the  September  afternoon  the  ahnost  level 
rays  of  the  sun  came  piercing  through  the  branches,  feJling  upon 
white-stemmed  beeches  and  birches  with  dazzling,  silvery  radiance, 
turning  the  trunks  of  the  firs  to  gold,  bringing  out  a  wonderful 
glow  fix)m  tKe  undulating  ground  beneath,  which  was  thickly  sown 
with  the  ffiJlen  leaves  of  many  a  year. 

All  round  what  unexpected  jewels  of  light,  afloat  as  it  were, 
in  the  gentle  green  dusk!  Here  a  leaf  looking  like  a  living 
emerald,  there  a  flame  of  yellow,  above  the  lambent  blue  of  the 
sky ;  and  now  and  then,  where  the  trees  grew  less  thickly,  a  curious 
effect  of  pearly,  almost  ethereal  radiance,  a  kind  of  shimmering 
oasis  in  this  desert  of  exquisite  gloom. 

Juliet  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  gasp. 

*  Oh,  look.  Daddy ! '  she  cried,  *  look !  Is  not  this  enchanted 
ground  ?  Do  look  at  those  trees — see  how  they  are  stretching 
out  their  arms  to  us.  Listen  to  the  leaves  talking  overhead 
What  are  they  saying  ?  Don't  you  think  they  are  promising  us 
all  kinds  of  good  things  ? ' 

Her  father  looked  at  her  and  smiled ;  then  a  shadow  fell  upon 
his  face. 

*  You  are  very  like  your  mother.  Baby,'  he  said. 

'  Baby '  was  the  name  he  had  given  his  wife,  and  he  only  used 
it  to  Juliet  in  moments  of  supreme  tenderness. 

After  a  moment  he  went  on.  *  You  have  more  imagination 
than  your  mother ;  she  was  v^y  observant — ^a  witty  creature,  too, 
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with  a  sigh — '  but  she  was  not  fismcifal  like  you,  Juliet ;  and 
neither  am  I  very  imaginative — I  wonder  how  you  came  by  this 
fiujulty.' 

*  I'm  a  fireak/  said  Juliet.  *  But  don't  you  pretend  you  are 
not  imaginative,  Daddy.  What  about  your  contemplative  cab- 
man? ' 

'  Ah,  that  is  another  thing,'  said  her  father,  and  he  launched 
forth  once  more  into  a  discussion  of  their  djiver's  rare  oppor- 
tunities, his  sadness  laid  aside  for  the  nonce. 

Presently  they  arrived  at  the  Schone  Aussicht,  a  big,  rambling, 
brand-new  building,  the  barrack-like  appearance  of  which  was 
atoned  for  by  its  exquisite  surroundings. 

Shortly  after  their  installation  the  Professor  came  into  Juliet's 
room,  as  she  stood  by  the  open  window,  drinking  in  the  pure  keen 
air,  and  letting  her  eyes  wander  over  the  wilderness  of  woods,  the 
distant  blue  hills,  and  the  little  town  which  nestled  in  the  valley 
below,  and  which  was  already  making  itself  gay  with  a  multiplicity 
of  lights. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  *  this  is  not  what  I  expected.' 

'  Isn't  it.  Daddy  ?    It  is  fiu-  more  beautiful  than  I  hoped  for.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  it  is  very  beautiftd,  but  I  did  not  come  here 
because  of  the  view,  you  see ;  I  came  because  I  wanted  to  be  quiet } 
I  can't  be  quiet  in  London,  and  I  can't  be  quiet  at  home.' 

*  Yet  most  people  think  Moor's  Hill  quiet  enough,'  put  in  the 
girl.  *  I  don't  believe  anyone  but  my  Professor  would  call  it  dis- 
tractingly  lively.' 

^  My  darling  child,'  said  the  Professor,  earnestly,  so  earnestly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  walk  close  up  to  Juliet  and  put  his  hands 
upon  her  shoulders — *  my  darling  child,  don't  tell  me  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  think,  much  less  to  study,  in  a  country 
place.  Those  cows  alone — ^those  cocks— oh,  I  sympathise  with 
Carlyle !  And  the  deer — when  I  know  the  deer  are  to  be  seen 
from  my  windows,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  looking  at  and 
watching  their  movements  and  their  manners  ?  Yes,  that  is  the 
worst  of  it — I  get  interested  in  the  creatures,  and  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  help  observing  them.  Do  you  remember  how  I  once 
lost  a  whole  valuable  morning  because  I  knew  that  an  impudent 
little  squirrel  was  catering  for  his  larder  close  under  my  window  ? ' 

He  laughed  at  the  recollection,  but  Juliet's  face  assumed  an . 
alarmed,  not  to  say  tragic,  expression. 

*  Do  you  know,  I'm  a&aid  there  are  squirrels  here ;  I  am  almost 
sure  I  saw  one  just  now.' 
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*  Squirrels  ! '  said  Mr.  Lennox,  inconsequently  waving  his  hand, 
as  though  the  subject  were  too  trivial  to  be  dwelt  upon — *  squirrels  ! 
If  we  had  nothing  worse  than  poor  little  harmless  squirrels  to  fear 
I  should  not  complain.  But  there  are  people  here,  I  find — ^pec^le 
actually  staying  in  the  house ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  come  up  by 
shoals  every  fine  day  to  take  coffee  under  the  trees  in  &ont — aright 
under  my  room.  I  felt  alarmed  when  I  saw  the  tables,  so  I  ques- 
tioned the  waiter,  and  he  informed  me  with  the  greatest  triumph 
and  jubilation  that  not  only  were  there  seven  or  eight  Stiick  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  but  that,  as  I  tell  you,  crowds  come  up  in  the 
afternoon.' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Juliet,  soothingly ;  '  you  shall  change  rooms 
with  me,  dear ;  you  can  see  nothing  but  woods  and  hiUs  firom  this 
window,  with  just  a  glimpse  of  a  little  fidiy  town  far,  &f  beneath.' 

*  I  shall  know  they  are  there,  though,'  said  her  father  seriously — 
'  fat  good-humoured  shopkeepers,  with  their  fat  comfortable  wives 
and  all  their  olive-branches.  They  will  be  drinking  coffee 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  me,  or  more  probably  their  beloved  beer, 
and  they  will  be  talking  over  their  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  sausages, 
and  the  last  circus  that  came  to  Schonwald ;  and  I  shall  be  bene- 
volently sjrmpathising  with  their  satisfaction  instead  of  pursuing 
the  beautiful  and  the  abstract  in  my  upper  chamber.  They  are 
more  distracting  even  than  cows  and  cocks  ! ' 

He  was  laughing,  now,  but  somewhat  ruefully,  and  released 
Juliet,  after  giving  her  shoulders  a  gentle  little  shake. 

'  It  is  a  misfortune,  my  dear  Baby,  to  be  too  richly  endowed 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'  he  summed  up,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  still  laughing. 

Presently  Andrews  entered. 

'  The  trouble  I've  had  to  get  a  little  hot  water,'  she  remarked. 
^  One  would  think  I  was  asking  for  their  hearts'  blood !  And  when 
I  told  them  you  would  want  a  bath  every  morning  they  very 
nearly  fSednted.  I  couldn't  make  the  girl  understand,  so  I  had  to 
go  to  the  head  waiter.  And  he  said  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  you  and  Mr.  I^nnox  to  have  one  on  the  same  day,  for  there's 
only  one  bath  in  the  house.' 

'  I  must  go  to  the  bathroom,  then.' 

'  Excuse  me,  miss,  I  hardly  think  you  would  like  that.  The 
bathroom  is  right  down  in  the  cellars.  There's  one  young  gentle- 
man here  as  goes  down  to  it,  they  say,  and  he  keeps  it  an  awful 
time,  plunging  and  splashing  about  for  an  hour  and  more ;  and 
it  icy  cold,  too,  for  it  stands  to  reason  the  poor  young  man  couldn't 
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afford  to  pay  for  a  warm  one — a  mark  each  they  charge  for  that — 
and  I  know  he  can't  be  very  well  off.  His  room  is  up  at  the  top, 
where  I  am,  among  all  the  cooks  and  waiters.' 

^  Well,  it's  a  comfort  to  know  there's  at  least  one  clean  person 
in  the  house,'  said  Juliet,  without  noticing  the  somewhat  ag- 
grieved tone  in  which  the  last  remark  was  delivered.  '  Only  one 
bath — and  Mr.  Lennox  said  just  now  there  were  eight  or  ten 
people  staying  here.    Do  none  of  them  tub  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  miss.  There's  a  princess  in  the 
next  room  to  this— one  would  think  fiulA  like  a  bath  in  the 
morning.' 

'A  German  princess,  you  see,  Andrews.  The  clean  young 
man  is  evidently  an  Englishman.' 

'No,  miss,  that  he  isn't,'  returned  Andrews,  with  prompt 
decision.  '  I  caught  sight  of  him  just  now  going  into  his  room — 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  too,  but  not  an  Englishman — you 
only  have  to  look  at  his  head  to  see  that.  I  often  wonder  to 
myself,  miss,'  she  continued,  ruminatively — long  service  entitled 
her  to  be  as  garrulous  as  she  chose,  and  her  lonely  young  mistress 
was  often  glad  to  prolong  such  conversations — '  I  often  wonder  to 
myself,  miss,  how  it  is  that  them  foreign  gentlemen  never  seem 
able  to  leave  their  heads  alone.  Now,  our  English  gentlemen 
wash  them  and  brush  them,  and  have  their  hair  cut  every  fort- 
night, say,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but  these  foreigners,  they 
must  either  be  shaving  their  heads  or  trimming  their  hair  like 
hearthbrushes,  or  else  letting  it  grow  long.' 

'And  what  variety  of  head  does  this  young  man  possess?' 
inquired  Juliet,  laughing. 

'  Well,  miss,  I  may  have  seemed  to  be  finding  fault  with  it, 
but  upon  my  word  I  can't  help  saying  so,  he  has  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair.' 

Then  it  is  long,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Well,  not  that  long  either,  miss — not  right  down  his  neck 
like  some  have.  But,  anyhow,  youll  see  this  young  gentleman 
for  yourself  at  TMio! 

•  Tablio '  was  Andrews's  rendering  of  UMt  ^hAU.  Mr.  Lennox 
would  have  preferred  dining  in  a  private  room,  but  finding  that 
the  public  meals  amused  Juliet,  he  kept  his  wishes  to  himself, 
and  daily  sat  out  eight  or  nine  courses  with  praiseworthy 
patience. 
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When  the  gong  sounded  for  supper  the  father  and  daughter  went 
downstairs  together,  being  ushered  into  the  Speisesaal  with  great 
pomp  by  the  head  waiter. 

*  Do  you  see  ? '  murmured  the  Professor  to  his  daughter  as,  on 
the  invitation  of  this  functionary,  they  took  their  seats  at  a  table 
in  an  alcove  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  *  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  people  here — four  tables  are  prepared,  you  observe, 
besides  that  one  in  the  balcony.  What  d4d  Countess  de  Galphi 
mean  by  saying  that  after  the  Schonwald  season  was  over  this 
place  was  deserted  ? ' 

Juliet  scarcely  heard  him :  she  was  anxiously  on  the  look-out 
for  the  young  gentleman  with  the  beautiful  head. 

The  diners  strolled  in  by  twos  and  three ;  and  though  her 
eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  door,  she  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary for  her  father's  benefit, 

*  Two  old  ladies.  Daddy — ^two  such  terrible  old  ladies.  One  is 
very  thin  and  looks  as  if  she  had  been  fed  on  Sauerkraut  all  her 
life,  and  the  other — positively  she  is  a  perfect  cube,  as  broad  as 
she  is  long  and  as  thick  the  other  way  through.  Poor  thing,  she 
can  hardly  walk ;  she  is  trotting  along  just  like  those  little  toys 
that  they  sell  in  the  Strand,  you  know — ^you  wind  them  up,  and 
they  only  cost  a  penny,  and  they  break  directly  you've  bought 
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them.  .  .  .  Really,  Daddy,  if  you'd  just  turn  your  head  you'd  see 
what  I  mean.' 

The  Professor  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  he  smiled  benevo- 
lently. 

*  Now  there  is  a  man  coming,'  she  continued — *  that's  not  he ' 
(this  half  to  herself) — *  a  man  with  an  ugly  nice  face ;  oh ! '  drop- 
ping her  voice,  '  he's  coming  to  the  table  next  ours,  so  I  can't  enter 
into  details.  And  now  there's  a  jolly-looking  elderly  lady,  who  is 
making  a  regal  bow  to  the  waiters — I  wonder  if  that's  the 
princess.  She  is  followed  by  a  tall  woman  with  a  young  back 
and  an  oldish  face — perhaps  that's  the  diawA  de  campagnie.  It 
is  the  princess,  for  I  see  she  is  being  ushered  into  the  balcony, 
away  from  the  common  herd.  Poor  thing,  she  must  find  it 
rather  chilly  out  there  at  this  time  of  night ;  and  really,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  thing,  she  might  just  as 
well  sit  inside,  for  the  door  is  left  open  and  she  is  in  foil  view  of 
the  multitude.  .  .  .  And  now ' — her  voice  changed  and  she  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  leaned  towards  her  father : 

'  Look  round.  Daddy ;  do,  please,  look  round.  You  are  so  fond 
of  analysing  feces — tell  me  what  you  think  of  this  one.  Do  you 
see  the  boy  who  is  coming  in  now  ?  He  has  a  remarkable  head 
if  you  like.' 

Mt.  Lennox  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked  in  the  direction 
she  indicated.  A  tall  young  man  was  just  entering  the  room, 
and  Juliet  had  identified  him  at  first  sight  as  the  hero  of  Andrews's 
tale.  His  head  was  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  quite  apart  firom 
the  feet  that  the  hair,  nut-brown  in  colour  and  with  golden  lights, 
was,  according  to  English  notions,  a  little  too  artistically  redun- 
dant. The  brow  was  high,  massive,  with  great  fulness  over  the 
eyes,  which  were  large  with  elongated  comers ;  the  features  fine 
and  clear-cut,  the  mouth  in  particular  being  sensitive  and  very 
handsome.  The  whole  face  had  in  it  something  of  the  statuesque, 
to  which  its  pallor  conduced — the  pallor  that  belongs  to  the  type 
and  is  associated  with  a  peculiarly  transparent  and  fine-grained 
skin  but  conveys  no  idea  of  delicacy.  Any  such  suggestion, 
indeed,  would  have  been  contradicted  by  the  vigour  of  the  tall, 
well-knit  frame. 

*  A  beautiful  boy,'  said  the  Professor  approvingly,  after  con- 
sidering him  for  a  moment.  *  You  did  well  to  call  my  attention 
to  him,  Juliet — ^you  have  shown  me  something  worth  looking  at.' 

'  But  what  do  you  see  in  his  fece  ? '  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 
*  Look  at  his  brow — don't  you  think  he  must  do  something  ? ' 
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Mr.  Lennox  returned  to  his  quiet  scrutiny,  and  Juliet,  too, 
furtively  watched.  The  young  man,  feeling  their  eyes  upon  him, 
sent  a  long  penetrating  glance  in  their  direction,  taking  in  the 
newcomers  from  head  to  foot,  apparently,  and  then  fell  to  examin- 
ing the  menu,  drumming  meanwhile  upon  the  table. 

*I  know  what  he  is,*  exclaimed  Juliet,  suddenly;  *  he  is  a 
musician.  Look  at  his  hands ;  see  how  he  plays  upon  the  table. 
It  is  not  merely  the  Devil's  Tattoo,  you  see.  He  is  playing 
octaves,  and  now  a  little  bit  of  chromatic  scale,  and  now  he  is 
stretching  his  fingers — ^that  man  can  take  ten  notes  easily.' 

'He  might  be  a  musician,'  said  her  father,  still  reflectively 
contemplating  the  youth  in  question.  '  That  fulness  about  the 
brows  would  seem  to  indicate  it.  And  his  face  altogether — ^yes, 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  artistic  type.  But  who  is  his  com- 
panion, I  wonder  ?  Her  fietce,  Juliet,  is  quite  as  interesting  in  its 
own  way — not  in  such  an  agreeable  way,  I  grant  you,  but  what 
power,  what  tenacity  of  purpose!  Look  at  the  jaw  and  chin. 
That  woman  has  got  a  will.' 

A  lady  had  hastily  entered  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  table 
where  the  young  man  sat — a  table  so  far  away  firom  the  alcove 
occupied  by  Juliet  and  her  father  that,  as  may  have  been 
divined,  the  discussion  could  be  carried  on  without  risk.  The 
newcomer  was  of  middle  height  and  of  indeterminate  age ;  her 
harsh,  strong  face,  with  its  heavy  brows  and  marked  features,  had 
probably  never  looked  young,  and  certainly  did  not  look  young 
now,  recording  as  it  did  many  sufferings  and  disillusions  in  hard 
and  bitter  lines.  These  momentarily  disappeared  when  she  smiled, 
the  whole  fsu^e  softening  then  and  brightening  in  a  way  that  was 
not  without  its  charm.  She  smiled  now,  as  she  paused  a  moment 
beside  her  companion,  resting  her  hand  upon  his  arm  while  she 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  menu;  but  her  face  almost 
immediately  darkened  again  as  he  looked  up  with  some  evidently 
petulant  remark.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  sat  down,  not 
again  speaking  to  him,  but  looking  round  the  room  while  wait- 
ing to  be  served. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Schone  Aussicht  to  invite  its  guests 
to  supper  long  before  the  meal  was  actually  ready.  Now,  though 
they  had  been  summoned  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  the 
first  dish  had  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile  the  Lennoxes'  nearest 
neighbour — ^the  man  with  the  *nice  ugly  face,'  to  quote  firom 
Juliet's  description — had  been  listening  with  quiet  amusement 
to  their  various  remarks  and   surmises.    His  dark  moustache 
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twitched  from  time  to  time,  his  eyes,  small  and  of  no  definite 
colour,  but  set  about  with  kindly  lines,  twinkled.  When  Juliet 
had  announced  her  discovery  as  to  the  nature  of  the  young  man's 
career  he  had  nodded  almost  imperceptibly ;  but  presently  he  fell 
to  considering  her  father  with  an  eager  interest,  only  withdrawing 
his  eyes  when  they  had  attracted  the  Professor's  own.  Then  he 
produced  a  newspaper,  which  he  perused  during  the  pauses  in  the 
repast.  Had  the  girl  been  less  preoccupied  she  would  have  been 
interested  in  discovering  that  the  paper  in  question  was  the 
SbamdarA  for  though  the  arrangement  of  his  hair — what  re- 
mained of  it — ^would  not  have  called  forth  any  strictures  from 
Andrews,  this  man  did  not  look  like  an  Englishman. 

But  Juliet  was  absorbed  in  her  musician.  She  watched  his 
&ce  and  took  note  of  how  sensitive  it  was,  how  mobile ;  how  it  lit 
up  when  he  smiled ;  she  watched  his  hands,  long  and  supple  and 
always  restless,  now  fingering  his  sleeve,  now  the  table;  she 
ahnoet  fancied  she  could  distinguish  the  air  he  was  playing. 

By-and-by,  quite  suddenly,  he  pushed  away  his  plate,  got 
up,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  His  companion  looked  after  him, 
half  rose  from  her  chair,  and  then,  with  a  momentary  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows,  resumed  her  supper. 

The  room  now  seemed  to  Juliet  to  have  grown  dull  and 
empty,  the  meal  to  be  insufferably  long.  She  lifted  a  comer  of 
the  curtain  nearest  to  her  and  looked  out  at  the  placid  starlit 
night. 

'  Shall  we  go  out  after  supper.  Daddy  ? ' 

*  Not  to-night,  dear.  I  will  do  a  little  work,  I  think.  I  must 
secure  an  hour  or  two  while  the  house  is  quiet.' 

*  May  I  walk  in  the  woods  with  Andrews,  then  ?  They  are  so 
inviting.  It  will  be  cool  and  delicious  after  this  stu£^  room. 
Look  out  at  the  dear  trees ;  they  are  beckoning  to  me.' 

'  You  may  go  if  you  do  not  stray  away  too  far.  Andrews  is 
a  host  in  herself,  and  I  should  think  these  woods  are  very  safe 
and  quiet.' 

But  when  Juliet  made  the  same  proposition  to  Andrews  on 
going  upstairs  presently,  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  well 
received. 

*  GK)  out  now,  Miss  Juliet,  when  there's  so  much  to  be  done  ? 
All  these  boxes  must  be  unpacked  before  bedtime ;  and  when  am 
I  to  get  my  supper  ? ' 

*  I  forgot  your  supper,'  said  the  girl  penitently,  but  with 
evident  disappointment. 
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That  of  course  settled  the  question.  She  knew  Andrews  too 
well  to  dream  of  interfering  with  what  she  often  called  *  the 
sacred  meal.'  She  went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  leaned 
out.  Oh !  the  woods,  the  woods  !  She  had  told  her  fiither  just 
now  that  they  were  beckoning  to  her ;  as  she  leaned  forth  into 
the  sweet  fresh  night  they  seemed  to  woo  her.  What  music  of 
swaying  boughs,  of  rustling  leaves — ^all  the  indescribable  forest 
sounds !  What  gusts  of  cool  spicy  air,  what  mystery  in  those  dim 
aisles,  where  only  here  and  there  a  silver  pillar  caught  the  moon- 
light ! 

*  Andrews,'  she  said  suddenly,  *I  must  just  go  down  there  and 
stand  under  the  trees  for  a  few  moments.  They  come  close 
under  this  window,  and  you  would  hear  me  if  I  called.  You  can 
go  on  with  your  unpacking.  I  will  stay  quite  near  the  house ; 
I  only  want  to  feel  the  woods  about  me  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

Andrews  was  beginning  to  expostulate,  but  Juliet  was 
already  gone.  The  back-stairs  close  to  her  room  led  down  to  a 
door  used  chiefly  by  the  hotel  servants.  Juliet  met  no  one,  and 
slipped  out,  past  the  kennel,  where  the  great  dog  greeted  her 
with  a  warning  growl,  across  the  grassy  slope  beyond — beneath 
the  trees  at  last.  She  singled  out  a  group  of  firs,  and  going  up 
to  one  patted  its  rough  bark  caressingly. 

*  You  are  a  warrior,'  she  said ;  *  you  shall  be  my  sentinel  and 
take  care  of  me.' 

She  remained  quite  still,  gazing  about  her  and  inhaling 
the  delicious  fragrance.  But  all  at  once  she  started  violently. 
A  figure  brushed  past  her,  went  forward  a  little  way,  and  then, 
returning,  came  close  up  to  her,  bending  forward  as  if  to  speak. 
Juliet,  indeed,  in  her  white  dress  looked  sufficiently  ethereal  and 
unreal  to  have  startled  anyone  at  this  hour ;  but  it  was  she  her- 
self who  was  frightened  at  the  silent  advance  of  this  shadowy 
form.  It  was  a  woman's  form,  moving  with  swift  noiseless  gr&u;e, 
the  face  still  bent  forward,  as  though  the  eyes  would  pierce  the 
gloom. 

Presently  an  arm  shot  forward  and  seized  Juliet  by  the  wrist. 
The  girl  screamed.  The  other,  with  a  laugh  and  a  half-con- 
temptuous shrug,  turned  and  glided  away  as  quietly  as  she  had 
come. 

Juliet  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  she  had  recognised  the 
musician's  companion.  But  she  was  trembling  still ;  the  woods 
were  very  lonely  after  all,  and  the  distant  trees  took  odd  shapes, 
and  the  noises   sounded  more  mysterious  than    ever — almost 
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uncanny,  in  £etct.  The  charm  was  broken ;  in  another  moment 
she  was  flying  across  the  moonlit  space  and  up  the  steps,  the  big 
dog  adding  to  her  terror  by  barking  violently  and  dragging  at 
his  chain.  In  characteristic  fashion,  however,  she  immediately 
composed  herself,  walked  deliberately  upstairs,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  her  momentary  panic  when  Andrews  commented 
upon  her  unexpectedly  speedy  return. 

*  It  was  growing  rather  chilly  out  there,'  she  remarked. 
Nevertheless,  going  once  more  to  the  window,  she  was  soon  again 
absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  night. 


'  Juliet,  Juliet ! ' 
'  Yes,  Daddy  dear/ 

*  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  work ;  I  cannot  even  collect  my 
thoughts  for  a  moment.  It  is  maddening !  It  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.' 

The  Professor's  eyes  were  flashing  fire ;  he  had  run  his  fingers 
distractedly  through  his  hair  so  often  that  it  stood  out  like  a 
snowy  nimbus  round  his  head;  his  lip  was  actually  quivering 
with  wrath  and  woe  ;  his  hands  were  twitching. 

*  Daddy,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*  My  dear  child,  don't  you  hear  it  ?  It  has  been  going  on 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it  is  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  It 
is  monstrous — enough  to  drive  one  out  of  one's  senses  !  If  one 
is  not  to  have  quiet  at  this  time  of  night,  when  can  one  count 
on  it?    Ill  speak  to  the  manager  at  once.     I'll  put  a  stop  to  it.' 

*  But,  dear  Daddy,  do  tell  me  what  ia  it,'  pleaded  Juliet, 
almost  piteously. 

*  You  don't  hear  it  in  this  room — you  are  fortunate  I     What 
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do  I  mean  ?     Oh,  don't  be  dense,  child.    I  mean  the  piano — ^the 
piano,  of  course.     Come  to  my  room  and  youll  hear  it.' 

In  the  Professor's  room  the  distant  sound  of  a  piano  conld 
indeed  be  heard,  bnt  so  muffled  and  £ur  away  that  the  tune  was 
not  distinguishable. 

'  That  makes  it  all  the  worse,'  cried  Mr.  Lennox,  when  Juliet 
had  put  forth  this  plea.  'One  finds  oneself  unconsciously 
endeavouring  to  identify  it.  But  I  will  make  an  end  of  this. 
I  will  tell  the  manager  he  has  no  right  to  tolerate  a  public 
nuisance.' 

*0h,  don't,'  cried  Juliet  eagerly.  'Please  don't.  I  know 
it  is  that  boy  we  saw  downstairs — ^you  remember  you  admired 
his  fiEtce.  I  am  sure  he  is  poor.  Andrews  says  he  has  got  a 
room  right  up  at  the  top  among  all  the  servants.  Perhaps  he 
is  obliged  to  practise,  and  if  the  manager  forbids  him  to  use 
this  piano  he  mayn't  be  able  to  play  anywhere  else.  FU — Fll 
run  down  and  ask  him  to  stop  for  to-night,  and  then  to-morrow 
you  can  change  rooms  with  me.' 

Her  &ther,  still  pacing  up  and  down,  gave  a  somewhat 
irritable  consent,  and  the  girl  went  quickly  downstairs,  pausing 
irresolutely,  however,  when  she  had  reached  the  long  corridor 
below.  She  could  hear  the  music  more  distinctly  now,  and 
recognised  the  theme:  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat,  played  in  a 
masterly  £Etshion.  Guided  by  the  sound  she  went  forward  to 
the  reading-room,  which  she  entered  very  softly.  The  *  beautiful 
boy,'  as  the  Professor  called  him,  was,  as  she  expected,  seated  at 
the  piano,  which  was  placed  so  that  it  faced  the  door.  The 
little  instrument,  though  old  and  worn,  had  been  a  good  one  in 
its  day,  and  now  rocked  beneath  his  strenuous  touch,  and  now 
sent  forth  sounds  of  magical  sweetness. 

Juliet  paused  just  within  the  doorway,  amazed,  entranced, 
bewildered.  What  made  this  music  unlike  any  she  had  ever 
heard?  She  had  heard  much,  for  she  loved  it  passionately, 
and  her  fetther  had  spared  no  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
taste.  Already  she  had  listened  to  many  noted  players;  but 
there  was  something  about  this  player  that  seemed  to  set  hini 
apart  from  them  all.  In  the  same  way  the  Ballade,  every  note 
of  which  was  &miliar  to  her,  revealed  under  his  fingers  beauties 
which  had  hitherto  been  hidden  from  her,  poetry  which  she 
could  all  at  once  interpret,  but  of  which  until  now  she  had  not 
possessed  the  key. 

By-and-by  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  look  about  h«r. 
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At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  sat  the  princess  and  her 
companion,  listening  in  a  kind  of  condescending  ecstasy,  and 
murmuring  '  Wunderschon '  or  '  Ausgezeichnet ! '  fix>m  time  to 
time. 

The  musician's  firiend  stood  by  the  piano,  with  her  hands 
behind  her  and  her  Cetce  rigidly  set,  apparently  keeping  guard ; 
the  man  who  had  been  the  Lennoxes'  neighbour  at  supper  was 
also  in  the  room,  and  outside  the  open  window  was  g^hered  a 
little  crowd  of  listening  waiters  and  subordinates. 

The  player  himself  seemed  quite  unaware  of  his  audience. 

Juliet  had  observed  with  disappointment  earlier  in  the  evening 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  self-consciousness ; 
his  very  mode  of  entering  and  leaving  the  room  had  denoted  that 
he  was  aware  of,  and  not  averse  to,  attracting  attention ;  once  or 
twice,  to  her  confiision,  he  had  caught  her  glance,  and  had  returned 
it  with  one  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Yes,  look  at  me ;  I  am  a  person 
of  importance.'  But  now  he  was  wholly  absorbed ;  his  fieice  was 
almost  majestic  in  its  repose,  if  that  could  be  called  repose  which 
mirrored  such  manifold  emotion.  The  eyes  were  downcast,  the 
mouth  firmly  set ;  yet,  just  as  the  glassy  water  of  a  lake  reflects 
all  that  passes  across  its  surfetce,  from  a  thundercloud  to  a  butter- 
fly, so  did  this  £Ekce  gather  power  as  the  strong  supple  hands  came 
down  upon  the  keys  in  full  grand  chords,  and  soften  as  the  music 
grew  more  tender,  and  become  dreamy  and  inspired  with  his 
theme. 

Juliet's  courage  flailed  as  she  remembered  her  errand ;  at  least 
she  would  wait,  she  thought,  until  he  paused  before  venturing  to 
put  forward  her  father's  plea.  But  he  did  not  pause.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Ballade,  and  without  lifting  his  fingers  from 
the  keys,  he  passed,  after  a  few  modulations,  into  the  *  Berceuse,' 
which  he  played  with  such  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace  that 
Juliet  was  fsdrly  transported.  The  poor  Professor's  irritation  and 
her  own  anxiety  to  prevent  his  personal  interference  were  alike 
forgotten ;  she  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  music  flooding 
her  soul. 

'  Enough  ! '  said  a  decided  voice  in  German,  almost  before  the 
last  notes  had  died  away.  Juliet  started  as  violently  as  the 
musician;  but  he  recovered  himself  immediately,  and  turned  round 
to  cast  an  angry  glance  on  his  companion,  who  had  stepped  up  to 
his  chair  and  laid  an  imperative  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  What  does  that  mean — enough  ?  It  is  not  enough.  Here  I 
am,  and  here  I  mean  to  stay.' 
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*  Enough,  I  tell  you/  she  returned.  *  Why  are  we  here,  then  ? 
That  you  may  contmue  to  wear  yourself  out  ?  I  will  not  allow  it. 
Aber  was?  You  want  to  be  in  the  doctor's  hands  again,  I 
suppose  ?    Come,  come — to  bed !  * 

He  shook  off  her  hand. 

*  I  will  do  what  I  like — ^I  am  not  a  child.  Go  away,  Annola ! 
You  are  tiresome.     I  wish  to  play,  and  I  will  play.' 

Annola  composedly  walked  up  to  the  nearest  chandelier,  and, 
making  a  series  of  upward  springs,  extinguished  one  after  the 
other  the  flaming  gas-jets. 

The  ugly  man  looked  up  with  a  laugh,  and  rose. 

*  Good-night,'  he  said  to  the  player  in  English,  but  with  a 
slight  foreign  accent.  *  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.     I  thank  you  very  much.' 

*  Good-night,'  returned  the  musician  shortly,  and  with  a 
formal  bow ;  he  was  moodily  watching  the  movements  of  Annola, 
who  was  now  at  work  on  the  second  chandelier. 

The  group  outside  the  window  melted  away,  and  the  princess 
and  her  companion,  who  had  hitherto  been  mute,  now  rose  in 
their  turn  and  came  forward  with  little  sliding  curtseys  and 
enthusiastic  compliments.  The  young  man  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  again  bowed,  stiffly  and  imsmilingly. 

*  Come,  you  are  on  your  feet  at  last,'  cried  his  friend.  *  You 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  you  know.  Well,  are  you  coming, 
or  must  I  finish  this  business  ? ' 

*  What  a  bother  you  are,  Annola !     I  hate  you ! ' 

This  was  spoken  with  a  real  boy's  peevishness.  Annola's  fece 
changed ;  she  turned  and  came  close  up  to  him,  sajring  something 
in  a  language  which  Juliet,  now  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
room,  did  not  understand — an  odd-sounding  language  that  seemed 
to  be  made  up  of  little  words  and  to  redound  in  vowels. 

He  flushed  and  bit  his  lips ;  then  his  face  softened,  and  he 
stooped,  with  a  laugh,  and  kissed  her  hand ;  after  which  without 
further  protest  he  closed  the  piano. 

A  certain  shyness  had  kept  Juliet  in  her  place  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room ;  she  had  not  dared  to  thank  the  musician  as 
everybody  else  had  done,  and  she  thought  it  would  seem  un- 
gracious to  go  away  without  a  word.  In  the  semi-darkness 
consequent  on  Annola's  operations  her  presence  would  not  be 
noticed  by  the  preoccupied  pair,  she  fancied,  and  when  they  were 
gone  she  too  would  slip  [^upstairs  to  make  what  apologies  she 
could  to  her  father. 
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But  before  they  had  reached  the  door  she  heard  Annola  reply 
to  some  murmured  query  of  the  other : 

'  It  is  the  little  one  whom  I  saw  in  the  woods  just  now — die 
kleine  EnglSnderin.  I  took  her  for  a  ghost,  you  know.  But 
I  told  you  about  it,  Dummkopf ! ' 

The  young  man  unexpectedly  turned  aside,  and  went  straight 
np  to  the  shrinking  little'  figure  in  its  retirement. 

*You  like  the  woods  very  much?'  he  inquired,  in  slew 
deliberate  English ;  '  did  you  also  like  my  music  ? ' 

'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Juliet,  and  stopped  short,  catching  her 
breath.  He  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  in  any  case  she  was 
incapable  of  expressing  in  words  how  much,  how  very  much  she 
had  liked  his  music.  But  he  looked  at  her  transfigured  face,  and 
was  satisfied. 

*  Then  I  will  play  again.  It  was  for  myself  before — ^now  it 
shall  be  for  you.' 

Annola  glanced  sharply  round,  but  made  no  remark;  and 
before  Juliet,  once  more  conscience-stricken,  had  had  time  to 
stammer  a  reply  his  fingers  were  again  wandering  over  the  notes. 
How,  indeed,  could  she  have  had  the  heart  to  object  to  what  was 
80  kindly  meant ;  surely  this  would  not  have  been  the  moment  to 
make  a  protest  which,  no  matter  how  delicately  worded,  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  wounding  ? 

*  You  have  been  wandering  in  the  moonlight — ^you  shall  hear 
about  the  moonlight,'  he  said,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  his  pre- 
lude, and  at  once  beginning  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
C  sharp  minor. 

A  more  competent  critic  than  Juliet  would  have  been  struck 
by  the  perfection  of  his  rendering ;  would  have  marked  how,  amid 
all  its  poetry,  it  never  lost  the  perfect  sincerity  and  simplicity 
which  are  essential  to  the  just  interpretation  of  Beethoven.  To 
the  girl  the  wonderful  music  was  firaught  with  the  very  essence  of 
the  woods ;  it  brought  back  to  her  all  the  impressions  which  had 
seized  her  at  first  sight  of  them — the  wonder,  the  delight — a 
delight  which  was  not  so  much  the  consciousness  of  actual  bliss 
as  a  promise,  an  anticipation  of  some  intangible  future  joy. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  Professor  Lennox  came  in,  his 
face  dark,  not  so  much  with  displeasure  as  with  disappointment. 
Juliet  had  fedled  to  keep  her  promise.;  she  had  unexpectedly 
proved  to  be  deficient  in  that  moral  courage  for  which  he  had 
always  given  her  credit. 

On  first  entering,  however,  his  sense  of  just  wrath  gave  place 
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to  bewilderment.  The  large  room  was  very  imperfectly  lighted, 
all  the  jets  of  gas  near  the  piano  having  been  extinguished ;  the 
young  man,  however,  was  playing  with  as  much  zest  and  uncon- 
cern as  though  the  evening  were  but  just  beginning ;  and  Juliet, 
his  little  Juliet,  whom  he  had  expected  to  find  in  an  attitude  of 
shrinking  timidity,  nervously  waiting  the  moment  when  she 
might  deliver  her  message — Juliet  was  sitting  with  rapt  upturned 
face ;  even  in  the  dusk  he  cotdd  see  its  silhouette  against  the 
dark  velvet  chair,  the  lips  parted,  the  large  eyes  wide  open — 
Juliet  was  listening  in  evident  ecstasy. 

All  at  once  she  turned  and  saw  him,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  summon  her  she  rose  noiselessly  and  came  swiftly  towards  him. 
There  was  no  penitence  in  her  face,  only  delight. 

*  Daddy,  Daddy,'  she  whispered  as  soon  as  she  was  near  enough, 
*  is  it  not  beautifiil  ?    And  only  think,  he  is  playing  it  for  me !  * 

Now,  the  Professor  was  endowed  with  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humour — ^so  genuine  a  sense  that  he  many  a  time  positively 
enjoyed  a  laugh  against  himself.  He  laughed  now,  and  putting 
his  arm  round  her  drew  her  down  beside  him  on  the  sofia. 

*  Oh,  Daddy,'  she  murmured,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  '  Daddy, 
is  not  this  very  good  ?  * 

The  Professor  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  darted  a  keen 
glance  from  under  his  white  brows  at  the  musician. 

*  Yes,  Baby — it  is  very  good.' 

There  was  something  magnetic  in  the  quality  of  this  playing ; 
it  charmed  the  old  man  as  it  had  charmed  the  girl.  Mr.  Lennox 
had  come  downstairs  irritated,  and  with  nerves  on  edge,  his  pre- 
dominant feeling  towards  the  player  being  strong  dislike;  yet 
before  he  had  listened  to  him  for  five  minutes  he  succumbed  to 
his  influence.  Despite  his  recent  annoyance,  no  one  loved  music 
better  than  the  Professor.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  very  love  for  it 
that  had  caused  him  to  feel  so  intensely  irritated  with  the  persis- 
tent recurrence  of  sounds  too  distant  to  be  identified,  yet  suffi- 
ciently penetrating  to  be  perpetually  intrusive — to  the  detriment 
of  fixed  and  serious  thought.  He  listened  now  with  a  softened 
£a.ce,  sometimes  glancing  tenderly  at  Juliet's  shining  eyes  and 
glowing  cheeks,  and  at  other  times  gazing  intently  at  the  player^ 

'  That  young  man  interests  me,'  he  said,  half  to  himself,  as  the 
final  notes  were  struck ;  *  there  is  something  electric  in  his  per- 
sonality.    He  will  go  far  in  his  career.' 

This  agreeable  prognostication  he  repeated  a  few  moments  later 
to  the  musician  himself,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand  the 
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while.     The  young  man  flushed  with  pleasure  and  thanked  him 
repeatedly. 

*•  Ah/  he  said  with  an  expressive  gesture,  '  but  it  is  so  long  to 
wait.    I  want  to  begin  my  career  now.' 

*  Tout  vient  i,  qui  sait  attendre/  said  the  Professor,  smiling. 
'Proverbs  are  useful  things  sometimes,  particularly  for  young 
people.' 

*  Monsieur,  you  are  wrong,'  «aid  Annola,  turning  on  him 
suddenly.  '  Proverbs  are  foolish,  and  may  often  be  read  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  You  English,  for  instance,  might  translate  the  one 
you  have  just  quoted,  '*  Everything  comes  to  him  who  knows  how 
to  expect." ' 

\  No,  no ;  we  are  more  sensible  than  that,'  cried  Mr.  Lennox, 
laughing.  '  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  sajong,  ^'  Blessed  is  he 
that  expecteth  not,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed." ' 

*  But  I,  for  one,  expect  much,'  cried  the  youth,  his  face  again 
flushing.  *I  expect  everything,  and  so,  according  to  Annola's 
theory,  everything  will  come  to  me.' 

'  But  no,  but  no,'  cried  Annola,  speaking  rapidly  and  excitedly. 
« I  say  (m  the  contrary,  '*  Tout  vient  &  qui  n'attend  rien*"  My  Crod, 
yes  !  Everything  comes — sorrow,  disappointment,  disillusion,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  p61e-mfile — ^and  you,  who  expected  nothing, 
are  breathless,  stunned.' 

'  Bah,  you  are  a  croaker,'  cried  the  other  sharply.  '  I  expect 
another  kind  of  everything,  and  I  will  get  it.  I  expect  fame, 
sucoess,  all  that  life  can  give,  and  I  mean  to  have  it.' 

Juliet  looked  at  him  critically,  almost  disapprovingly;  she 
liked  and  admired  his  ambition,  but  something  in  his  tone  jarred 
upon  her.  She  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  father  to  ascertain  if 
he  shared  her  feeling ;  but  he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplat- 
ing the  woman  called  Annola,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  take  a  vivid 
interest.  The  musician  meanwhile  had  been  quick  to  read 
Juliet's  expression. 

•You  do  not  like  what  I  say ?    You  think  I  boast?' 

'  I  think,'  she  said,  with  a  little  smile,  '  it  would  be  better  to 
let  someone  else  say  these  things  for  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  quite  unabashed,  his  grey  eyes  full  of 
mischief. 

'  I  assure  you  I  am  only  stating  facts.  You  call  me  conceited 
— ^many  people  have  called  me  conceited  before — ^but,  believe  me, 
it  is  not  so.     I  am  simply  telling  you  what  I  am  going  to  do.' 

Juliet  looked  dubious,  and  he  suddenly  ceased  laughing. 

p2 
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*  You  have  heard  me  play/  he  said  in  a  low  voice ;  *  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  I  shall  not  succeed ?' 

'  No,  no/  she  hastened  to  reply,  in  a  tone  of  such  conviction 
that  he  could  not  doubt  her  sincerity ;  *  indeed,  I  am  sure  you 
will/ 

*  I  also  am  sure/  he  said  quietly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  a  sleepy  waiter,  who 
glanced  round  him  in  astonishment  at  the  semi-darkened  room, 
and  then  inquired  in  an  aggrieved  tone  if  the  gracious  Herrschaflen 
intended  to  remain  much  longer;  the  lights  were  generally 
extinguished  long  before  that  time,  but,  of  course,  if  the  Herr- 
schaften  did  wish  to  remain  he  could  wait  a  little.  A  general 
move  towards  the  door  ensued,  and  the  two  couples  parted  in  the 
passage,  the  musician  and  his  companion  making  their  way 
towards  the  backnstairs,  while  the  Lennoxes  ascended  to  their 
comfortable  rooms  on  the  first-floor. 

Andrews  was  waiting  in  some  dudgeon  for  her  young  lady* 

'  If  you  had  unpacked  as  many  boxes  as  I  have.  Miss  Juliet, 
you  would  know  what  it  was  to  be  ready  for  your  bed.  There's 
this  book  here,  too,  has  been  waiting  and  waiting  for  you  I  don't 
know  how  long.  It  is  the  Visitors'  Book,  and  the  head  waiter 
made  a  special  favour  of  your  writing  your  name  in  it  to-night ; 
but  it  will  be  too  late  to  bring  it  back  to  him  now.' 

Juliet  examined  the  book  with  eager  curiosity.  Here  were 
the  princess's  name  and  title  duly  set  forth,  followed  by  the 
plebeian  scrawls  of '  Maria  and  Emma  Krell ' — ^those  would  be  the 
two  terrible  old  ladies ;  next  came  in  a  small  neat  man's  hand, 
*  Horace  Bulkeley,  Engineer.' 

'  I'm  glad  I  Imow  his  name,'  said  Juliet,  '  so  that  I  needn't  go 
on  calling  him  the  Ugly  Man.  But  I  want  to  see  about  the 
other  two,  and  to  find  out  what  relation  that  odd- looking  woman 
is  to  the  clever  boy.' 

But  the  names,  when  she  found  them,  gave  her  no  informa^ 
tion  on  this  point;  they  occupied  the  top  of  a  blank  page.  First 
came  '  Annola  Ist6,'  with  no  indication  of  the  status  of  its  owner, 
or  whether  she  were  married  or  single.  Juliet,  after  glancing  at 
it,  suffered  her  eyes  to  pass  on  quickly  to  the  line  immediately 
below,  and  to  linger  on  it.  The  words  were  written  in  a  delicate 
flowing  hand  that  had,  nevertheless,  much  firmness  about  it,  and 
every  letter  was  distinctly  formed. 

*  Christian  Thai,  Musician.' 

{To  he  continued,) 
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ON  the  Great  North  Boad,  some  sixty  miles  from  London,  the 
passenger  may  observe  on  the  right-hand  side  an  old  grey 
tower  which  peeps  above  the  trees.  It  has  no  architectural  claims, 
but,  like  the  towers  of  all  old  churches,  is  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity. To  me  it  is  an  object  of  interest,  for,  in  the  church  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  I  was  christened  more  than  ninety  years 
ago.  Three  generations  have  since  passed.  That  church  has 
always  been  to  me  an  object  of  deep  reverence,  but  the  tower 
was  a  happy-hunting  groimd  for  my  brothers  and  myself  at 
Christmas  time,  when  we  climbed  up  the  broken  stone  steps  to 
the  belfry,  and  captured  the  sparrows  and  starlings  which  in  mis- 
placed confidence  had  sought  shelter  there. 

The  old  parsonage  has  been  long  since  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  a  modem  mansion.  When  the  time  came  for  its 
removal,  the  mind  of  the  Sector  was  greatly  exercised,  as  were 
those  of  his  parishioners,  through  a  prevalent  tradition  that 
under  the  comer-stone  of  the  foundation  a  treasure  had  been 
deposited  at  the  time  of  building.  This  legend  disturbed  the 
Sector's  mind,  and  as  the  work  of  demolition  proceeded  his  anxiety 
increased.  That  a  treasure  was  there  he  had  no  doubt.  Its 
amount  was  a  matter  of  deep  thought  and  great  hopes. 
There  was  also  the  question,  What  should  be  done  with  it 
when  found?  Conscience  whispered.  Hand  it  over  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  whoever  the  proper  recipient  of 
treasure-trove  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  in  the  poor-box.  Possibly  a  thought  would 
intrude  itself  that,  if  it  consisted  of  coin  in  current  circulation,  it 
would  be  acceptable  towards  the  expense  of  the  autumn  trip  to 
the  seaside.  His  mind  distracted  by  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
decision,  his  Beverence  went  to  bed,  having  strictly  charged 
William  Bass,  the  gardener,  and  James  Stephens,  the  clerk,  to  be 
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at  their  posts  by  daybreak  next  morning,  and  see  that  the  fatefdl 
stone  was  not  removed  until  he  was  present.  The  eventfdl 
morning  dawned ;  the  Bector,  the  gardener,  the  clerk,  were  all 
present.  The  last  stroke  of  the  pick  sounded ;  the  casket — a  tin 
box  greatly  resembling  that  in  which  sardines  are  packed — ^was 
exposed  to  view,  seized,  and  opened — ^its  contents  just  2«.  6cJ.  in 
copper  coins  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  In 
what  manner  his  Reverence  disposed  of  it  remains  a  mystery. 

Church  and  tower  were  then  reflected  on  the  placid  sur&ce  of 
a  moat,  long  since  filled  up,  which  doubtless  in  the  old  time  pro- 
vided fish  for  the  abbot  and  monks  on  *  Fridays  when  they  fitted.' 
For  a  monastery  formerly  existed  in  the  immediate  ndighbour* 
hood,  the  inscriptions  on  the  slabs  which  covered  their  remains, 
long  since  illegiUe,  worn  down  by  the  hobnailed  boots  of 
generations  of  worshipping  Protestants.  The  moat,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  in  length,  when  I  was  young,  supplied  the  house  with 
water  for  all  purposes,  drinking  included.  It  was  of  a  pale  amber 
colour,  derived  firom  rotten  weeds,  and  had  a  slight  fishy  taste. 
I  remember  censuring  the  water  at  a  friend's  house  I  visited,  on 
the  ground  that  *  it  had  no  taste  in  it.' 

'Old  times  are  gone,  old  manners  changed' — the  latter  I 
think  not  altogether  for  the  better.  Assuredly  we  were  more 
courteous  and  less  selfish.  We  rose,  too,  earlier,  and  went 
to  bed  earlier.  Meal-times  were  not  the  same.  We  break- 
fasted at  eight,  dined  at  five,  and  on  the  rare  occasion  erf  a 
dinner-party,  the  guests,  or  the  majority  of  them,  stayed  the 
night,  perhaps  two  or  three  nights.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the 
roads  rendered  a  return  at  night  impossible.  Excepting  one 
devious  road  that  led  to  Slowton,  the  village  was  only  accessible 
by  clay  lanes,  in  winter  veritable  sloughs  of  despond,  Impassable 
by  any  vehicle  but  a  farm-cart.  Pillions  were  not  entirely 
extinct,  and  there  runs  a  story  of  Squire  Lincoln  arriving  at  the 
Hall  on  horseback,  an  empty  pillion  behind  his  saddle  whereon 
his  wife  ought  to  have  been  seated.  She  had,  however,  whilst 
the  steed  floundered  through  one  of  the  deep  sloughs  in  Long 
Lane,  fallen  off,  and  the  Squire,  being  rather  deaf  and  by  no 
means  careful  of  his  wife,  had  never  missed  her.  A  light  cart 
was  despatched  for  her  rescue,  and  she  was  brought  in,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  in  time  for  dinner.  Poor  lady!  that  was 
not  her  only  mishap.  Next  morning  she  wandered  forth  alone  to 
inspect  the  Squire's  bullocks,  and  one  of  them  being  somewhat 
obtrusive  as  she  crossed  a  solitary  plank  doing  duty  for  a  bridge 
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over  a  ditch,  she  Tell  into  it,  and,  being  what  the  sailors  call 
rather  *  broad  in  the  beam/  was  unable  to  extricate  herself. 
Damming  up  the  stream,  which  trickled  over  her  knees  as 
she  lay,  she  formed  a  small  waterfall  until  discovered  and 
rescued. 

Dinners  were  more  noted  for  plenty  than  elegance — ^a  roast 
turkey  at  the  top  and  boiled  beef  at  the  bottom,  or  a  haunch  of 
mutton  at  the  top  and  a  boiled  turkey  at  the  bottom,  were  the 
usual  'pikcea  de  rSaistance.  Six  silver  side  dishes  faced  one 
another  down  the  table,  and  guests  were  expected  to  carve  their 
contents  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours.  Sherry  was 
frequently  placed  in  pints  along  the  table,  and  the  butler  only 
poured  it  out,  when  that  excellent  system,  now,  alas !  extinct,  of 
drinking  wine  with  your  neighbour,  or  on  the  part  of  the  host 
with  an  honoured  guest,  was  brought  into  play.  A  real  blessing 
to  a  shy  youth  that  custom  was.  After  manoeuvring  successfully 
to  get  a  place  by  some  charming  young  lady — for  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  county  magnate  we  were  not  marshalled — the  difficulty 
of  opening  conversation  was  got  over  by  begging  the  honour,  or 
pleasure,  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  her.  The  ice  was  broken,  and 
though  we  had  little  to  say,  we  talked — ^what  about  I  cannot 
conceive,  for  new  books  were  very  rare,  and  newspapers  almost 
xmknown.  The  table  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  as,  according 
to  *Kejected  Addresses,'  the  theatres  were.  The  imitator  of 
Crabbe  talks  of 

The  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks. 

I  think  they  cost  five  shillings  the  pound.  The  cloth  being 
removed,  the  pride  of  the  butler's  heart  was  disclosed  in  the 
shape  of  a  mahogany  table,  polished  till  the  lights  were  reflected 
in  it,  and  ladies  could  get  a  furtive  glance  at  their  appearance, 
as  it  were,  in  a  mirror. 

After  dinner,  at  most  tables  heavy  drinking  prevailed,  and  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  host  to  lock  the  door,  and  declare  that 
until  the  large  stock  of  port  provided  had  been  drunk  out,  no  one 
should  leave  the  room.  This  excessive  drinking  I  have  often 
thought  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  taste  as  of  tyrannous  com- 
pulsion, and,  like  some  other  fieishionable  habits,  persisted  in  from 
bravado,  or  a  fear  of  being  singular  or  accounted  a  milksop. 
Otherwise,  why  were  penalties  imposed  for  shirking  the  bottle,  and 
why  was  it  a  high  compliment  to  say  of  a  man  that  you  could 
*  diink  in  the  dark  with  him '  ?     In  a  lower  class  the  same  may 
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be  observed.      A  verse  in  an  old  harvest-home  drinking   song 
implies  this : — 

Drink  round,  brave  bojs,  drink  round, 

And  see  you  do  not  spiU, 
For  if  you  do,  y(m  shall  drink  twOy 
It  is  the  master's  will. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing-room  they  were 
sometimes  hardly  in  a  condition  for  ladies'  society,  but  a  romid 
game  was  frequently  resorted  to — *  Commerce '  or  '  Pope  Joan,'  for 
instance,  were  substitutes  for  convei^ation. 

Surely  the  seasons  themselves  must  have  differed  greatly  from 
those  of  the  present  time.  In  the  Christmas  holidays  we  always, 
so  feu:  as  I  remember,  skated  every  day  during  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  and  the  ground  was  almost  alwajrs  covered  with  deep 
snow.  Then  came  an  expedition  to  Whittlesea  Mere,  the  chief  of 
our  annual  treats.  At  that  time  the  Mere  was  said  to  be  twenty 
miles  round.  It  was  a  strange  piece  of  water,  the  recipient  of 
the  drainage  of  a  vast  extent  of  low  lafid  little  above  its  level.  The 
water  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  swarmed  with  fish ;  it  was  not  more 
than  two  or  at  most  three  feet  in  depth,  but  the  black  semi-fluid 
substance  which  did  duty  for  its  bottom  was  of  unknown  depth. 
Though  the  fish  thrived  in  it  the  water  was  perfectly  undrinkable, 
almost  poisonous.  Islands  of  reeds  and  bulrushes  were  dotted 
about,  and  into  them  coots,  wild-ducks,  and  moorhens  scuttled,  as 
the  punt  approached  them.  The  manner  of  its  approach  was  a 
mystery;  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  sprit-pole  it  seemed 
to  move  by  some  voluntary  self-contained  power.  Indeed,  the  art 
of  punting  over  the  Mere  was  attained  only  by  practice  from 
infancy,  so  liquid  was  the  bottom  you  could  not  perceive  when 
the  flat  bit  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  sprit  touched  it ;  yet  if  to 
gain  a  better  purchase  the  puntsman  thrust  it  deeper,  it  was  seized 
as  in  a  vice  almost  impossible  to  extract.  The  boat  advanced 
silently  towards  the  islets,  no  splash,  scarce  a  ripple,  until  touching 
the  reeds  it  roused  the  inmates,  who,  rushing  out  on  the  opposite 
side,  afforded  a  welcome  shot  to  the  sportsman.  That  lake  has 
been  long  since  drained,  its  surface  fine  corn-land;  the  Crreat 
Northern  rattles  over  it,  and  instead  of  the  ague-stricken  reed- 
cutters  and  punt-fishers  who  dwelt  on  its  margin,  it  is  occupied 
by  wealthy  fanners — ^at  least  they  were  wealthy  when  wheat  was 
808.  to  100a.  a  quarter,  and  appear  tolerably  thriving  even  now. 

I  think  that  there  was  then  more  religion  than  at  present. 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  were  unknown,  at  least  unrecog* 
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nised.  On  Sundays  the  bells,  put  to  the  use  they  were  originally 
intended  for,  called  the  scattered  population  to  their  devotions. 
Many  farmers  dwelt  in  lone  houses  one  or  two  miles  from  the 
church,  and  as  the  last  bell  tolled  they  assembled  in  the  church- 
yard exchanging  hebdomadal  greetings.  Few  of  the  men  went 
into  the  church  until  his  Beverence  appeared ;  then  the  line  opened 
on  each  side,  and  he  walked  between,  receiving  the  bareheaded, 
kindly  salutations  of  the  parishioners,  and  gravely  but  cordially  re- 
turning them.  In  church,  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  those  of  the 
adjoining  hamlet  divided  the  open  sittings ;  theone  sat  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle.  In  both  sections  there 
was  a  division  between  the  male  and  the  female  worshippers,  the 
men  sitting  on  one  side,  the  women  and  children  on  the  other. 
In  the  chancel  were  two  pews,  one  for  the  Rector  and  his  feunily, 
the  other  for  their  domestics.  A  third,  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  old  crest  of  the  &mily  painted  in  colours  on  the  pillar  above, 
was  tenanted  by  the  Squire  and  his  family.  Two  or  three  of  the 
principal  farmers  also  had  rickety  pews  in  the  church,  and  so  long 
as  they  did  not  snore,  the  occupants  might  indulge  in  a  nap  if  so 
disposed  without  scandah  Possibly  the  sermon,  which  I  think 
was  more  of  a  moral  than  of  a  deeply  religious  character,  and  some- 
what long,  may  have  had  a  soporific  effect,  but  no  congregation 
could  have  followed  the  service  in  a  more  orthodox  manner  than 
the  members  of  our  own.  The  responses  were  made  by  the  whole 
congregation  (at  least  such  as  could  read)  in  an  audible  voice,  un- 
aided by  the  four-and-twenty  choristers  who  now  monopolise  the 
most  b^utiful  parts  of  the  service.  The  Psalms  were  not  chanted, 
of  course,  but  James  Stephens,  the  clerk,  stumbled  through  the 
alternative  verses  as  best  he  could.  James  was  '  no  scholard,'  and 
made  a  dreadful  hash  of  the  long  words,  but  he  never  faltered,  and 
got  over  them  somehow.  In  his  own  estimation  he  was  a  man  of 
education,  and  in  a  small  way  a  poet.  On  one  Gruy  Fawkes  Day 
he  gave  out '  a  hymn  of  our  own  composing,'  which  ran  thus  : 

This  is  the  day,  the  glorious  day, 

When  Papists  did  conspire 
To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament  House 

With  gunpowc^tVtf. 

I  think  it  was  Stephens  who  announced  the  loss  of  Madam's 
dog  (the  clerk  in  those  days  always  gave  out  notices)  as 
*  a  red  and  white  spaniel  with  fowr  eyes.'    He  had  written  Bort. 

In  those  days  the  congregation  thought  as  much  (perhaps 
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more)  of  the  choir  as  of  the  church  service,  the  performers 
being  part  and  parcel  of  the  congregation.  The  clerk  was 
principal  performer,  and  walked  from  his  desk  with  no  small 
pride  to  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  singers  at  the  proper  time. 
I  forget  what  instruments  were  used,  but  certainly  two  flutes,  a 
violoncello,  and  a  queer  sh£^)ed  instrument  like  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  the  notes  that  proceeded  from  it  being  precisely  similar  to 
the  trump  which  the  drivers  of  motor-cars  now  use  to  announce 
their  approach.  The  players  played  and  the  singers  sang  with  a 
will,  and  there  was  no  little  emulation  among  them.  '  Don't  you 
think,'  said  my  father  one  day,  '  it  would  be  better,  James,  if  you 
sang  a  little  less  loud  ? '  *  If  I  didn't  sing  out,  sir,*  was  the  reply, 
*  how  would  they  know  my  singing  from  that  of  anyone  else  ? ' 

The  Sacrament  was,  according  to  modem  ideas,  too  rarely 
administered,  perhaps  hardly  more  than  on  the  days  prescribed 
by  the  rubric,  but  it  was,  as  it  should  be,  a  solemn  ordinance, 
and  invariably  annoxmced  by  the  reading  of  the  whole  exhortaticm 
therefor  provided.  The  collection  was  very  small,  mostly  coppers, 
and  after  service  my  father,  with  myself  in  his  hand,  went  forth 
to  pay  domiciliary  visits  to  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners  and 
divide  the  proceeds  amongst  them.  Very  welcome  it  was.  The 
poor  in  those  days  were  very  poor  indeed.  Farmers,  as  farmers, 
had  their  good  qualities,  but  were  not  the  liberal  open-handed 
race  painted  in  novels.  They  had  little  education,  being  too 
grand  to  send  their  children  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  send  them  to  those  of  a  higher  class.  The  mottoes  in 
their  kitchens  were  generally  of  the  class,  *  Waste  not,  want  not,* 
or  *  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'  They  ruled  the  parish,  and  their 
great  object  was  to  keep  down  the  rates.  Wheat  was  808.  to  100a. 
a  quarter,  bread  quite  \b,  a  loaf,  wheaten  bread  rarely  tasted  by 
the  poor ;  in  &ct,  how  they  lived  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Eight 
to  ten  shillings  a  week,  eked  out  by  some  trifling  parish  allowance, 
was  all  an  adult  man  with  a  family  had  to  live  upon.  The  annual 
feasts  at  the  Hall  and  the  Parsonage  were  probably  the  only  two 
occasions  on  which  they  got  a  really  ftill  meal,  and  those  days 
were  indeed  red-letter  days  in  their  estimation.  Our  parish  was 
strictly  orthodox.  There  was  but  one  Dissenter  in  it,  a  feumer 
known  as  *  Moat  Eogers,'  who  walked  three  miles  every  Sunday 
to  sit  under  his  selected  minister.  On  his  farm  alone  the  tithe 
was  collected  '  in  kind,*  and  no  little  manoeuvring  was  practised 
in  collecting  it,  the  tenth  cock  or  sheaf  being  made  smaller  thap 
the  others.     William  Bass,  however,  was  not  to  be  come  over  by 
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so  simple  a  device ;  he  began  his  count  at  the  second  or  third 
heap.  It  was  a  disagreeable  but  in  those  days  a  necessary  mode 
of  obtaining  clerical  dues.  Mr.  Bogers  was  of  course  violently 
apposed  to  both  church  and  parson,  but  one  day  on  returning 
home  he  found  the  latter  praying  by  his  dying  wife.  What 
passed  afterwards  I  know  not,  but  Bogers  became  an  altered  man» 
a  regular  attendant  at  church  and  a  staunch  friend  of  my 
father's. 

My  original  destination  was  the  Church,  and  so  my  father,  a 
model  parish  priest,  sought  early  to  initiate  me  into  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  clergyman — ^visiting  the  sick.  In 
accompanying  him,  I  was  greatly  impressed  not  only  with  the 
patient  endurance  by  the  poor  of  the  hardships  they  endured, 
but  by  their  indifference  to  death,  whether  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  that  of  others.  '  When  I'm  gone,  Susan,  youll  look  to  the 
mending  of  the  pigsty.'  '  Fou  go  on  dymg^  Sam,  I'll  see  to  that,' 
was  the  wife's  response.  '  When  you  get  up  to  heaven,'  said  an 
old  lady  visiting  her  neighbour,  then  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
*  you'll  see  our  Jem ;  tell  him  we  are  getting  on  pretty  well  now.' 
*When  I  get  up  to  heaven,  Betty,  do  you  think  I  shall  have 
nothing  better  to  do  but  to  go  rampauging  about  looking  for 
your  Jem  ? '  was  the  unsatisfiEustory  reply. 

In  those  days  every  family  in  the  rank  of  gentry  kept  a  car- 
riage and  pair  of  horses.  No  doubt  the  steeds  were  utilised  for 
more  humble  duties  than  drawing  the  chariot,  and  the  coachman 
officiated  as  gardener  also,  but  a  '  one-horse  shay,'  except  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog-cart,  was  unknown.  In  like  manner,  a  footman 
was  considered  necessary.  Now  a  parlourmaid  and  a  brougham, 
more  sensibly,  occupy  their  place. 

If  godliness  was  more  cultivated  in  those  days,  its  younger 
sister,  cleanliness,  was  sadly  neglected.  Baths  were  rare,  tubbing 
not  invented,  the  best  bedroom  was  considered  sufficiently  furnished 
if  it  contained  a  ewer  and  basin  ;  ablutions  were  practically  ccm- 
fined  to  the  face  and  hands.  Schoolboys  had  their  feet  washed  in 
a  tub  of  bran  and  hot  water  by  the  housemaids,  half  yeady,  before 
they  went  home  for  their  holidays.  There  were  only  two  kinds  of 
soap  in  use,  mottled  and  yellow.  Theodore  Hook  describes  the 
widow  Bragg,  on  her  wedcdng  tour  at  Brighton,  remarking  to  her 
husband,  *  I  shall  have  a  "  wesh  "  to-day,  Jim ;  its  fifteen — sixteen 
— ^years  since  I  had  a  "  wesh." '  At  a  preparatory  school  where, 
as  a  small  boy,  I  was  starved  for  two  or  three  years,  half-a-dozen 
basins  were  provided  for  sixty  or  seventy  beys,  the  rest  were 
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accommodated  with  a  bit  of  yellow  soap  or  the  top  of  the  pamp« 
Yet  there  were  many  gentlemen's  sons  at  that  school. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  gun. 
Tt  was  an  ancient  implement,  formerly  the  property  of  my 
grand&ther,  and  intended  by  feite  for  my  extinction.  Once 
when  dragging  it  through  a  hedge  with  the  muzzle  in  close 
proximity  to  my  head  it  missed  fire;  once  it  burst  at  the 
muzzle.  I  had  it  cut  down,  and  then  it  burst  at  the  breech, 
after  which  it  was  relegated  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Meanwhile 
it  was  my  constant  companion  when  I  took  my  walks  abroad. 
On  one  occasion,  a  bitter  cold  morning  in  December,  the 
snow  lying  thick  on  the  ground,  I  started  forth,  the  old  flint 
and  steel  on  my  shoulder,  the  dogs  at  my  heels,  in  search  of 
any  living  thing  bigger  than  a  sparrow  I  might  come  across. 
In  those  halcyon  days  game-preserving  was  unknown,  and 
I  shot  over  the  country  at  my  own  sweet  will;  no  keeper 
interfered  with  me,  and  the  only  notice  a  jGeirmer  took  of  my 
trespass  was  to  offer  me  a  pork-pie  and  a  glass  of  ale.  As  I 
crossed  the  Slowton  Boad  I  espied,  huddled  together  in  the  snow, 
a  covey  of  partridges  some  thirty  yards  distant.  In  a  moment 
the  old  gun  was  laid  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge  I  was  crossing,  and 
aiming  at  the  cluster  of  birds,  I  fired.  To  my  intense  delight  one 
victim,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  cock  partridge,  lay  struggling  in 
the  snow,  shot  through  the  head.  To  seize  and  dispose  of  him  in 
my  capacious  pocket  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the 
shades  of  the  short  sunless  day  were  descending,  I  essayed  to 
return.  But  I  had  wandered  far  out  of  my  beat,  and  just  then  a 
pitiless  cold  rain  began  to  fall.  A  small  village  was  close  at  hand, 
and  to  it  I  repaired  for  shelter.  The  only  public-house,  the  '  Bed 
lion,'  received  me  hospitably,  as  I  entered  in  company  with  two 
labourers  returning  firom  work.  Galling,  as  they  both  did,  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  we  sat  down  amicably  by  the  fire,  and  soon  got  into 
conversation.  An  argument  apparently  of  intense  importance  to 
them  soon  sprang  up,  and  I  had  only  to  listen  to  their  mono* 
tonous  conversation  on  the  subject,  assertion  and  counter-assertion 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  dictatorial  tone 
and  the  same  words.  I  should  say  that  the  dogs  which  lay  at  my 
feet  had  started  it. 

*  Jan,  you  mind  the  Squire's  old  dog  "  Bap "  ?  What  a 
wonderful  dog  he  was,  surety ! ' 

*  I  do ;  his  fey  ther  was  a  setter-dog,  his  mother  a  pointer* 
bitch.' 
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*  No,  Jan,  you're  wrong.  His  feyther  was  a  pointer-dog  and 
his  mother  a  setter-bitch/ 

*  Well,  /  know  as  his  feyther  was  a  setter-dog,  and  his  mother 
a  pointer-bitch/ 

Both  speakers  repeated  their  assertions  in  the  same  words 
precisely.  A  third  yokel  entered,  and  the  point  was  at  once 
referred  to  him. 

*  Willum,  you  knew  the  Squire's  old  dog  "Rap  "  ?  His  feyther 
was  a  pointer-dog  and  his  mother  a  setter-bitch !  Jan,  here, 
says  as  how  his  feyther  was  a  setter-dog  and  his  mother  a  pointer- 
hitch.' 

Which  side  Willum  took  I  do  not  remember,  but  a  fourth 
labourer  who  entered  was  enlisted  in  the  argument.  He  put  a 
new  light  on  it  entirely. 

*  I  knowed  "  Rap "  well ;  he  was  son  to  "  Nestor,"  Muster 
Swain's  dog ' 

*  Dog !  why,  Tummas,  "  Nestor  "  was  a  ftitefc— I  knowed  her ! 
**  Nestor" 's  all  the  same  as  " Hester,"  though  some  spells  it  that 
way.  My  wife's  sister's  name  is  Hester.  Nobody  never  knowed  a 
lUMm  named  "  Nestor."  Ill  ask  the  young  Squire  here.  Squire,  did 
ya^  ever  know  a  'mom,  named  "  Nestor"  ? ' 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not.  The  admission  was  greeted  as  a 
point  scored  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  know  not  which,  and,  as 
the  storm  had  abated,  and  the  argument,  which  was  carried  on 
word  for  word  as  it  began,  tired  not,  like  the  frog  when  his  wooing 
was  interrupted,  I '  took  up  my  hat,  and  wished  them  good-night.' 

Men  were  not  turned  out  of  a  public  at  ten  o'clock  in  those 
days,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  argument  was  carried,  with  little 
change  of  words,  into  the  small  hours. 

The  above  is  a  faithful  record  of  a  conversation  carried  on  by 
men  of  the  labouring  class,  not  one  of  whom,  probably,  could 
either  read  or  write.  I  would  compare  it  with  that  of  the  members 
of  a  club,  little,  if  at  all,  above  them,  as  reported  in  the  Foil  Mall 
Oazette.  I  allude  to  the  dialogue  carried  on  between  Mr.  Miggs, 
the  president,  the  Lorryman,  and  the  white-faced  member  from  the 
country.  They  are  witty  and  humorous  in  the  extreme — Mr. 
Miggs  especially,  a  sort  of  political  *  Bully  Bottom,'  his  arguments 
evidently  inspired  by  a  perusal  of  the  Da4ly  News.  His  inter- 
locutors, too,  read  their  daily  papers.  My  friends,  probably,  were 
not  aware  that  such  a  thing  as  a  daily  paper  existed. 

Geobge  Rooper. 
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Ballade  of  Christmas-boxes. 


THEY  gather  like  the  birds  of  prey, 
That  scent  the  carnage  in  the  air ; 
While  yet  the  wintry  mom  is  grey, 

The  foremost  of  the  band  appear ; 
And  all  day  long  the  quiet  square 

Re-echoes  with  their  single  knocks. 
They  fill  my  treubled  heart  with  care, 
For  all  demand  a  Christmas-box. 

Here  is  the  milkraaTi ;  here  are  they, 

(A  dingy  but  facetious  pair) 
Who  say  they  cart  the  dust  away. 

Here  comes  the  sweep,  and  in  his  rear 
The  fiend  who  brings  her  skill  to  bear 

On  spoiling  shirts  and  losing  socks  ; 
The  butcher,  baker — ^all  are  here, 

And  all  demand  a  Christmas-box. 

I've  all  my  monthly  bills  to  pay  ; 

I've  not  a  single  cent  to  spare ; 
I  walk  to  business  all  the  way 

To  save  an  eighteenpenny  fare ; 
I've  scarce  a  decent  coat  to  wear ; 

My  daughters  clamour  for  new  frocks ; 
The  coal  cellar  is  almost  bare ; 

Yet  all  demand  a  Christmas-box. 

ENVOI. 

Fortune,  or  Fate,  or  whosoe'er 

Dost  rule  the  rise  and  fall  of  Stocks, 

The  game  so  far  is  scarcely  fair — 
I  too  demand  a  Christmas-box. 

F.  ElTCHIE. 
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Mushroom  Ketchup. 


IT  was  about  seven  o'clock  on  a  fifth  of  November  evening,  and 
a  smell  of  burning  brushwood,  mingled  with  gunpowder,  per- 
vaded the  village  street.  A  thin  blue  smoke  wreathed  itself  above 
the  hollow  in  which  the  village  stood :  it  was  all  that  remained  of 
a  bonfire,  a  bonfire  of  small  pretensions,  but  one  that  a  few  boys 
had  talked  about  for  weeks  previously  and  had  been  so  anxious  to 
see  blaze  that  they  had  lighted  it  before  dusk,  and  as  it  had  long  ago 
become  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes  they  had  now  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  letting  oflf  a  few  feeble  fireworks,  to  the 
annoyance  of  most  of  the  old  people  in  the  street. 

Bound  the  window  of  the  one  shop  the  village  possessed  stood 
some  half-ardozen  young  scamps,  bemoaning  the  fidlure  of  their 
pecuniary  supplies  and  flattening  their  faces  against  the  glass  as 
they  admired  and  longed  for  the  few  fireworks  placed  in  such 
tempting  prominence. 

*  Lor* !  I'd  like  a  bundle  o'  them  there  long  uns  with  th'  wax 
ends,  or  one  o'  them  thick  3raller  uns  with  th'  blue  tops.  Kippen, 
what  ha'  yer  got  left  ?  Tree  ha'pence,  ha'  yer !  gude  on  yer,  bor ; 
dew  yer  ha'  one  o'  them  Catherine  wheels — they  be  right  proper.' 

'  Na,'  put  in  a  second  speaker,  *  dew  yer  ha'  one  o'  them  there 
long  crackers  as  goes  off  forty  times,  and  let's  go  and  terrify  owd 
Mother  Hewitt.' 

The  excitement  increased  as  each  boy  in  turn  suggested  how 
to  lay  out  the  money  to  the  best  and  most  brilliant  advantage. 

A  cart  drew  up  in  front  of  the  shop,  the  steaming  condition  of 
the  horse  showing  it  had  come  a  long  distance. 

*  Can  I  hold  yer  boss,  sir  ? '  cried  most  of  the  boys  at  once. 
*  I  arst  fust,  sir.'  *  That  he  didn't ;  he  be  a  liar,  sir,'  was  shouted 
in  chorus. 

'  Oh !  get  out  o'  th'  way  tergether,  dew,'  said  the  man.  '  I 
ain't  agoin'  ter  stop ;  I'm  only  goin'  ter  leave  my  samples  inside 
and  then  I'm  goin'  ter  take  out,  so  I  don't  want  none  o'  yer  help.' 
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There  was  a  sudden  silence,  a  silence  of  disappointment,  for  the 
boys  had  anticipated  another  copper  to  expend  in  pyrotechnic 
display. 

Tinkle,  tinkle,  went  the  shop  bell  as  the  man  opened  the  door. 

*  Gnde  even'.  Miss  Julia.  I'll  just  lay  these  here  pattern-books 
on  th'  counter  if  yer  don't  mind,  cos  I  want  ter  take  my  mare  out 

#  and  give  her  a  feed  o'  com  and  have  a  cup  o'  tea  over  at  th'  Swan, 
and  afterwards  Fll  come  in  and  take  yer  orders.' 

'  Ah !  all  right,  Mr.  Forbes,'  said  the  girl  addressed.  '  Stand 
'em  there ;  no  one  shall  interfere  on  'em.  Thank  ye,  I'm  pretty 
well,  but  mother,  she  be  kinder  middlin'.' 

*  Well !  yer  looken'  real  bonnika  and  more  lovely  than  ever, 
dang  me  if  yer  ain't ! '  and  Mr.  Forbes  cast  an  admiring  glance  in 
the  girl's  direction. 

*  S-sh,  Charlie ;  don't  ye  prate  on  like  that.  Mother  '11  hear  yer, 
and  then  there'll  be  no  end  o'  a  sisserara.  Dew  yer  go  and  get 
yer  tea,  and  don't  talk  like  a  duzzy  fule.' 

The  young  man  blew  a  kiss  across  the  counter,  and  tinkle, 
tinkle,  went  the  bell  again  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Grimes  kept  one  of  those  little  general  shops  still  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  remoter  villages  of  Norfolk.  On  a  board 
over  the  door  was  written  'Maria  Grimes,  Licensed  Dealer  in 
Tobacco,'  but  from  that  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  tobacco  was 
the  onljr  thing  Maria  Grimes  sold :  far  from  it,  on  looking  round, 
the  difficulty  was  to  discover  what  Maria  Grimes  did  not  sell. 
Hanging  from  the  low  ceiling  were  bunches  of  hob-nailed  boots  of 
all  sizes,  tin  pails,  coils  of  linen-line,  lanterns  and  tallow  candles, 
which  brushed  the  hats  of  the  customers  as  they  entered  the  shop. 
Piled  high  on  the  counter  were  tins  of  lobster,  various  brands  of 
salmon,  American  cheeses,  pans  of  lard,  pieces  of  bacon,  loaves  of 
bread,  and  tins  of  biscuits.  The  shelves  at  the  back  of  the 
counter  were  packed  tight  to  the  ceiling  with  rolls  of  red  flannel, 
prints,  broadcloth,  and  suits  of  boys'  clothes,  and  in  front  of  these 
were  displayed  to  advantage  girls'  hats,  trimmed  with  bright 
feathers,  cheap  flowers,  and  ribbons.  In  the  window  were  rows 
of  glass  bottles,  containing  sweets  of  many  kinds  (mainly  of  the 
sticky  order),  pots  of  jam,  a  few  cheap  toys,  the  box  containing 
the  fireworks,  lamps,  a  bag  of  marbles,  and  a  few  withered  apples, 
the  whole  brightened  by  a  coloured  advertisement  of  Someone's 
Cotton  and  Someone's  Turret  Tea.  On  the  floor  stood  rows  of 
black  cooking  utensils,  coal  scuttles  and  spades,  stones  for  sharpen- 
ing scythes,  looking-glasses,  and  various  odds  and  ends  w«irranted 
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to  bark  your  shins  as  you  moved  about  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Not  that  you  could  move  far,  for  the  place  was  so  well  stocked,  so 
crowded,  that  it  was  difficult  to  turn  round  without  knocking  over 
something  or  other. 

Maria  Grimes  was  a  wizened-up  old  lady,  with  a  £Eu;e  furrowed 
and  lined.  She  wore  a  red  and  black  check  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  and  on  her  head  an  indescribable  cross  between  a  cap 
and  a  poke  bonnet,  made  of  a  black  material.  What  other 
garments  she  wore  no  one  could  say  with  certainty,  for  her  sphere 
of  action  lay  mainly  behind  the  counter,  and  being  a  short  woman 
her  head  and  shoulders  only  were  visible.  Her  age  must  have 
been  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  as  Julia,  her  daughter,  was 
barely  nineteen,  Mrs.  Grimes,  it  must  be  concluded,  had  had  her 
love  afihirs  late  in  life.  In  every  respect  Julia  was  her  mother's 
opposite :  plump,  tall,  with  blue  eyes,  bright  fair  hair,  and  red 
lips  and  cheeks,  she  was  a  decidedly  pretty  girl. 

Mrs.  Grimes  served  in  the  shop  on  Saturday  nights  and  when 
there  were  more  customers  than  Julia  could  attend  to,  but  most 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  to 
enter  which  you  had  to  ascend  two  steps  and  pass  through  a  door, 
into  which  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  inserted.  This  pane  was 
covered  on  the  inside  with  a  red  twill  curtain  which  Mrs.  Grimes 
could  lift  at  will  to  observe  Julia  and  her  customers. 

The  shop  had  a  perfume  all  its  own,  a  blend  of  cheese  and 
boots,  tallow  candles  and  paraffin  oil.  Sometimes  the  candles 
most  violently  assaulted  your  nasal  organ;  at  other  times  the 
boots  seemed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  eveiything  in  turn  did  its  very  best  to  attract  public  notice 
to  itself,  as  if  to  say,  *•  Buy  me ;  I  am  longing  to  get  out  of  this.' 

Trade  was  very  brisk  this  November  evening,  and  Julia  moved 
quickly  up  and  down  the  counter,  weighing,  sorting,  and  measur- 
ing, making  neat  parcels  of  the  most  heterogeneous  contents. 

*  Now,  Mrs.  Skipper,  I'll  'tend  ter  yer.  With  them  there  boys 
amaken'  all  that  din  and  clutter  inter  street,  fare  ter  me  keepen' 
shop  be  right  down  perplexcn'  th'  fifth  o'  November.  What  dew 
ye  want  ? ' 

'A  pound  o'  crushed  sugar,  please.  Miss  Julia,'  said  the 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  taken  the  only  chair  by  the  counter. 
*  ril  ha'  tew  or  tree  o'  them  pork  chops.  Oh !  fresh  in  terday ; 
that  be  proper.  Tew  ouncen  o'  tea ;  dew  ye  put  a  pinch  o'  green 
inter  it— that  dew  seem  ter  draw  th'  flavour  out  o'  t'  other,  that 
dew.     Then  I  want  six  o'  them  fiarden  candles ' 
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'They  be  tree  a  penny  now/  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  appearing 
suddenly  on  the  scene. 

'  Lor!  narthen'  never  dew  come  down/  moaned  Mrs.  Skipper. 
'That  dew  seem  shameful  how  dear  things  dew  be  agetten'  for 
us  poor  folk.' 

*  All  I  know  is  that  don't  dew  me  any  gude/  said  Mrs.  Crrimes. 
'  I  wish  't  did ;  that  make  it  was  for  ns  shopkeepers.' 

'  Then  I  want  tew  loaf  o'  bread  and  a  yard  and  a  half  o'  that 
there  sarsnet  ribbon,  red,  same  as  I  had  when  I  corned  in  a 
Tuesday.  I  think  thatll  be  all  ter-night,  Mrs.  Grimes.  YerHl 
order  me  half  a  stun  o'  best  whites  when  th'  miller  call.  Thank 
ye  kindly.' 

Mrs.  Skipper  was  just  rising  to  go  when  the  bell  rang 
again  and  another  lady — a  tall,  raw-boned  woman,  whose  appear- 
ance was  spoUt  by  a  large  wart  over  her  left  eye — entered  the 
shop.    Mrs.  Skippw  sat  down  again. 

*  What !  a-doin'  yer  shoppen',  Mrs.  Skipper  ? '  remarked  the 
newcomer.  *  Yer  &re  ter  ha'  a  great  owd  basketful ;  but  there, 
as  I  say  ter  my  gude  man,  no  one  know  'cept  those  who  ha'  ter 
prowide  for  a  feunily  the  amount  o'  all  maunder  o'  things  what's 
wanted.' 

*  Ah !  yer  right,  bor,'  replied  Mrs.  Skipper ;  *  and  ter  hear  my 
man  talk  when  he  hain't  got  th'  wittles  he  kinder  'proves  on,  one 
'u4  think  he  give  me  an  Inder  o'  money  ter  shop  with.' 

Mrs.  Cook  interjected  that  she  allowed  her  man  no  fancies  of 
any  sort,  he  just  had  to  eat  the  '  wittles '  set  before  him.  '  FU 
ha'  a  tin  o'  that  there  condensed  milk,  Mrs.  Grimes.' 

*  Dew  yer  like  that  there  kind,  Mrs.  Cook?'  asked  Mrs.  Grimes, 
as  she  wrapped  the  tin  in  paper. 

*  Well,  there  &re  ter  be  a  gude  tidy  drop  o'  substance  in  it. 
I  ha'  just  weaned  my  youngest,  and  he  fere  ter  take  kindly  ter  it.* 

A  small  boy  had  entered  the  shop  and  was  touching  and  play- 
ing with  everything  within  his  reach.  Mrs.  Grimes,  with  a  *  'Cuse 
me,  Mrs.  Cook,  I'll  'tend  ter  this  here  boy  afore  I  finish  yer 
orders ;  I  can't  abide  boys  ajifling  in  my  shop,'  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  newcomer. 

*  Now  then,  Harry  Flatten,  what  dew  ye  want  ? ' 

*  Tree  ha'purth  o'  gunpowder,  please,  mum.' 

*  Goodness  gracious  alive!  What  next,  pray?  Ter  ha'  th* 
imperence  ter  come  and  arst  for  gunpowder  at  this  time  o'  night ! 
Hain't  I  told  ye  afore  I  'out  sell  gunpowder  arter  dark  ?  Here ! 
ha'  one  o'  them  bundles  o'  starlights.' 
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*  Dew  they  bang,  mum  ? ' 

'  Dew  they  bang  ?  How  should  I  know  ?  Buy  'em,  and  then 
yerHl  be  able  ter  find  out.  Plague  th'  lad !  make  up  yer  mind, 
and  dew  keep  yer  hands  off  things.'  Harry  expressed  a  desire  for 
*  tree  ha'purth  o'  Chinee  crackers.'  '  All  right ;  here  yer  be.  I'll 
be  thankful  when  all  these  here  mucky  things  be  cleared  out. 
Never  agen  dew  I  keep  fireworks.  That  wor  Miss  Julia's  notion, 
that  wor.  What  with  the  licence  ter  sell  'em,  and  th'  thought  o' 
bein'  blowed  up,  and  the  shop  fnU  o'  boys  all  day  long,  and  half 
th'  dmle  astaren'  inter  winder  and  agarmen'  th'  glass  up  with 
their  fingers,  and  th'  everlastin'  bangin'  inter  street,  that  don't 
repay  yer  nohow.  There,  off  yer  go,  Harry ;  and  don't  go  asetten' 
off  nigh  my  shop.     I  don't  want  ter  be  bamt  in  my  bed.' 

'Yes,  mum;  thank  ye,  mum;  gude  night,  mum';  and 
Hany  opened  the  door.  'Gude  night  tergether.  Crude  night, 
Mrs.  Dumplin*-on-th'-eye  Cook ! ' 

The  lady  with  the  wart  made  a  dash  at  the  boy  with  her 
umbrella,  but  he  had  already  put  a  safe  distance  between  himself 
and  the  object  of  his  ridicule.  'There!  ter  be  sure,'  she  ex- 
claimed. *  I  never  did !  Whatever  are  we  acomen'  tew  ?  These 
boys  are  getten  right  outstreperous.  Fare  ter  me  no  one  can  dew 
narthen'  with  their  childer  nowadays.  This  comes  o'  forced 
edication,  board  skules,  and  all  maimder  o'  such-like.  And  what 
they  don't  know  they  lams  off  these  here  yachters  as  come  about 
inter  sunmiertime.' 

'Yes,  it  be  dreadful  ter  hear  'em.  But,  there!  yer  should 
keep  a  shop,'  qrmpathised  Mrs.  Grimes.  'Yer'd  hear  summat 
then.  It's  right  down  disgraceful,  as  I  told  th'  head  teacher 
t'other  day  when  she  wor  praten'  on  about  th'  wonnerful  grant 
th'  skule  ha'  amt.  I  'say,  "  What  about  th'  young  warmin's 
manners?"  Ah!  that  nonplussed  her,  that  did.  Well,  gude 
night,  Mrs.  Cook,  if  yer  must  be  agoin'.'  And  as  the  shop  was 
now  empty  Mrs.  Grimes  retired  to  the  back  room  to  lay  the 
8Uj^>er,  80  as  to  be  ready  to  help  her  daughter  when  the  traveller 
returned. 

Soon  the  bell  sounded  again,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Forbes.  He 
locked  agitated  as  he  began  to  undo  his  bundle  of  goods  and 
broke  out : 

'  Look  ye  here,  Julia,  I'm  sick  o'  this  beaten'  about  th'  bush. 
I  ha'  made  up  my  mind,  I  ha',  and  I'm  agoin'  in  ter  ti^  straight 
ter  th'  owd  lady.  Why  shouldn't  we  keep  company,  if  we  ha'  a 
mind  ter?    What  ha'  th'  owd  lady  got  agen  it  I  wants  ter  know. 

q2 
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I  ha'  been  traveller  for  Bankin's  tew  year,  and  I  know  a  lot  about 
business,  I  dew.  Why,  with  a  bit  o'  push  and  advertiaement,  I 
could  double  yer  takens  in  no  time.  What  yer  want  ter  dew  is 
ter  lay  yerself  out  for  these  here  yachters.  Look  at  th'  trade 
they  do  with  'em  at  Wroxham.  Why,  if  th'  owd  'oman  would  let 
us  get  married,  we'd  put  a  big  winder  inter  this  here  shop  and 
dew  a  rum  'un.  Why  not  ha'  a  board  outer  quay  pointen'  out 
the  way  up  here,  with  "  Yachten*  parties  perwided  for "  on  it  ? 
Can  I  go  in  and  arst  th'  owd  lady,  Julia  ? ' 

''Tain't  no  use,'  and  Julia  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
'  Mother,  she  'on't  hear  o'  me  getten'  married.  She  wor  sayen' 
only  yesterday  she  hated  th'  sight  o'  a  man  danglen'  about  th' 
house,  and  she  never  did  fere  ter  think  much  o'  ye.  Yer'U  only  be 
upsetten'  eveiything  and  amaken'  o'  things  more  onpleasant  than 
they  be  now,  and  p'raps  she'll  say  how  she  'out  ha'  yer  call  agen.^ 

This  was  a  possibility  that  had  not  suggested  itself  to  the 
young  man's  mind. 

*  Howsomedever,  dew  yer  dew  what  yer  think  proper,'  went  on 
the  girl.  *  Yer  can  go  and  see  her  if  yer  ha'  the  mind  ter,  but  if 
that  don't  tarn  out  right  don't  ye  say  that  be  my  fault.' 

*  All  right,  Julia.  They  say  naxthen'  wenture  narthen'  win ; 
I  ha'  a  mind  ter  go,  and  I  be  agoen ' ;  and  the  young  man  lifted 
the  flap  of  the  counter  and  walked  round  to  the  door,  on  which  he 
rapped.  'Come  in,'  was  the  answer;  and,  with  already  oozing 
courage,  Mr.  Forbes  entered  and  wished  Mrs.  Crrimes  'Crude 
even'.' 

*  Oh,  it  be  yer,  be  it  ?  Well,  I  never !  I'll  come  inter  shop, 
Mr.  Forbes ;  I  don't  dew  business  in  my  keepen'  room.' 

This  was  a  bad  start,  and  the  young  man  felt  himself  at  a 
disadvantage.  Twisting  and  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he» 
much  to  the  old  ladjr's  astonishment,  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  began  in  feltering  tones : 

"Taint  exactly  business  as  I  wanter  see  yer  about,  Mrs. 
Grimes— er—er — ^I  should— er — ^ha'  kept  inter  shop— er — and 
not  ha'  taken  th'  liberty  ter  come  in  here.  But  it  wor — ^it  wor — 
er — another  matters  I  wanter  ha'  a  say  with  ye  about.' 

'Lawk  a  mussy  me!  what  dew  th'  man  want?'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grimes.  '  Dew  get  it  out ;  don't  stand  huckerin'  there. 
I  ain't  agoen'  ter  lend  yer  money,  if  that's  what  yer  arter,  so 
now  yer  know.' 

'  Oh,  no,  thank  ye,  Mrs.  Grimes,  I  don't  want  yer  ter  lend  me 
no  money.        wor  about  ter  arst  yer — arst  yer — if  yer'd  make  no 
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objections  ter  my  keeping  company  along  o*  yer  daughter,  Julia. 
Fm  wery  took  with  th'  gal,  and  we  wanter  get  wed,  we  dew.' 

'  Well,  there !  *  screamed  Mrs.  Grimes,  *  what  fancies !  Well, 
I  never !  A  young  jackanapes  like  ye  astandin'  there  atellen'  me 
a  lot  o'  rubbage!  What  next?  I  should  ha'  thought  as  how 
yer'd  ha'  put  me  down  ter  have  more  sense  than  ter  listen  ter 
such  notions.  Here,  Julia  be  only  nineteen  year  come  Easter; 
'taint  likely  she  know  her  own  mind,  and  I  tell  yer  I  ain't  going 
ter  let  her  start  havin'  a  young  man  atrapezin'  on  her  out  a 
Sundays  when  she  orter  be  in  church,  or  a  haven'  a  letter  from  a 
fule  of  a  sweetheart,  tamen'  her  head  and  taken'  her  mind  oflF  her 
duties.  'Taint  so  likely.  And  supposen'  I  wor  duzzy  fule  enow 
ter  let  yer  get  married — ^not  as  how  I  'tend  ter,  so  mind  yer 
that — how  dew  ye  think  o'  liven',  I  should  like  ter  know?  A 
pretty  kind  o'  husband  yer'd  make,  out  on  yer  rounds  and 
asleepen'  in  public-housen  from  Monday  morning  ter  Saturday 
night.     A  proper  kind  o'  husband  for  a  gal  not  yet  twenty ! ' 

As  Mrs.  Grimes  was  at  last  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  Forbes 
meekly  ventured  to  explain  that  if  he  got  married  he  thought  of 
giving  up  travelling  and  was  prepared  to  assist  his  mother-in-law 
in  the  management  of  the  shop.  So  dumbfounded  was  the  old 
lady  at  this  notion  that  in  the  silence  she  maintained  the  young 
man  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion  of  the  desirability 
of  enlarging  the  business  as  well  as  the  shop-window.  Mrs. 
Grimes's  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 

*  I  like  yer  imperence,  that  I  dew,'  she  broke  in.  Then  in 
tones  of  biting  irony  she  added,  '  Yer  be  agoin  ter  teach  me  ter 
keep  shop;  yer  be  most  considerate  and  obliging,  I  must  say. 
Forty  year  and  more  ha'  I  kept  th'  shop  and  how  I  ha'  done  it 
without  th'  help  o'  such  as  yer  th'  Lord  in  Heaven  only  know. 
Enlargen'  th'  winder,  and  apuUen'  th'  house  about  my  ears,  and 
aspenden'  o'  my  money — ! '  words  failed  her. 

Forbes's  information  that  he  had  fifty  pounds  put  by  which  he 
thought  would  pay  for  the  alterations  quite  failed  of  the  desired 
effect. 

*  I  'on't  ha'  yer  alterations,  no,  nor  yer  fifty  pound ;  and  as  for 
praten'  on  about  th'  jrachters,  why  I  be  right  glad  when  th' 
sunmier  be  gone,  I  be.  Th'  yachters  f '  she  added  in  tones  of 
derision,  *  what  gude  dew  ye  ever  get  out  o'  them !  I  know  'em ; 
hain't  I  time  arter  time  this  summer  started  five  or  six  young 
sparks  oflf  on  their  business?  There  they  be,  asitten'  on  th' 
eoimter,  ateasen'  o'  Julia,  and  keepen'  honest  folk  out  o'  th'  shop, 
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till  I  hit  on  th'  plan  o'  puttin'  a  tray  o*  them  tarts  on  th'  counter 
ter  'tract  th'  owd  wape.  They  kept  'em  pretty  livdy ;  some  on 
'em  got  stnng  pretty  tid'ly,  tew ;  that  kept  'em  from  stoi^>en'  and 
talken'  and  intermpten'  my  gal  in  her  duties.  Yer  can  keep  yer 
yachters — I  don't  bold  with  'em ;  and  look  ye  here,  Mr,  Forbes, 
if  I  ha'  any  more  o'  this  FU  write  ter  Bankin's  and  say  they  can 
either  not  ha'  yer  call  agen',  or  pnt  another  traveller  on  th'  round. 
So  I  wish  ye  a  wery  gude  even'  and  thank  ye  for  narthen'.  No, 
we  don't  want  narthen'  temight,  so  yer  can  take  yer  parcels  alon^ 
with  yer.' 

Mrs.  Grimes  drove  the  discomfited  traveller  before  her  to  the 
door,  effectnally  frnstrating  his  hopes  of  a  few  last  words  with 
the  unhappy  Julia. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  young  man's  dismissal  the  girl's 
relations  to  her  mother  were  somewhat  strained,  for  the  old  ladj 
lost  no  opportunity  of  airing  her  sentiments  as  to  the  folly  o' 
young  mawth^rs  acrazen'  their  heads  about  getten'  wed,  instead 
o'  'tending  ter  business.  Forbes  she  insisted  on  styling  *th' 
young  jackanapes,'  and  in  violent  t^rms  she  denounced  ^  th' 
imperence  o'  th'  man  acomen'  inter  my  room  without  so  much  as 
a  "  by  yer  leave,"  and  arsten'  for  my  daughter  like  as  though  she 
wor  a  bar  o'  motley  soap.  I'll  ha'  no  more  on  it.  TU  'tend  ter 
travellers  myself.  Yer  not  ter  be  trusted,  that's  a  sure  moral/ 
she  informed  her  daughter  so  often  that  Julia  became  impressed 
with  the  heinousness  of  her  conduct  and  went  about  her  work  wijbh 
so  settled  an  air  of  melancholy  that  her  altered  appearance  evoked 
much  comment  in  the  village. 

*  I  wonder  what  aU  th'  mawther,'  Mrs.  Skippef  remarked  to  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Ckx)k,  as  they  swept  their  respective  door8tq>8« 
*  She  seem  right  tetchy,  she  dew,  and  fare  ter  look  kinder  sheeped 
about  summat.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Cook,  *  I  went  inter  shop  t'  morning  ter 
get  a  bit  o'  lard  and  she  fared  kinder  afeard  ter  talk,  and  Julia 
wor  alius  fit  for  a  bit  of  a  mardle.  I  wonder  what  ha'  come  ter  th' 
gal.  She  hain't  got  no  constitution,  I  know,  and  Mrs.  Grimes  she 
dew  put  upon  her  so.  There  she  be,  all  day  long,  shut  up  in  th' 
shop,  and  never  get  out  'cept  Sundays,  and  then  only  'lowed  as  far 
as  th'  church  and  back  agen.' 

So  passed  a  week  of  deep  depression,  for  Julia  was  ever 
picturing  in  her  mind's  eye  her  lover's  h<^less  look  of  despair  as 
he  was  swept  from  the  shop  by  the  torrent  of  her  mother's  invec^ 
tive,  and  all  the  world  looked  very  black.    She  was  staring  aim- 
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lesfily  out  of  the  window  one  afternoon  between  the  tins  of  corned 

l>eef  and  bottles  of  pickles  when  she  noticed  a  stranger  stop  in 

firont  of  the  shop,  look  up  at  the  name  on  the  board,  and  then, 

ckffcer  a  little  hesitation,  open  the  door  and  come  in.    The  man 

^iras   flashily  dressed    in    a    somewhat    shiny  black  coat,  blue 

i^rousers,  and  a  flaring  red  tie,  and  he  wore  a  bright-coloured 

clffcihlift  in  his  button-hole.    He  greeted  Julia  with  a  profound  bow, 

nrliich  expressed  admiration  of  so  much  beauty  behind  a  counter. 

'  Good  afternoon,  miss ;  most  seasonable  weather  for  th'  time 

o'   year,  miss.     I  believe  I  am  right  in  thinking  this  is  Mrs. 

Chrknes's.     Possibly  I'm  speakin'  to  Miss  Ghrimes,'  Julia  bowed 

assent.     'I  came  to  see  if  I  could  procure  hany  mushroom 

ketchup.' 

Julia  believed  there  was  some  somewhere,  but  after  a  fruitless 
search  was  obliged  to  call  her  mother,  who  produced  a  bottle  &om 
a  remote  comer  of  the  shop. 

'  There  ain't  much  call  for  these  here  sauces ;  folk  fore  ter  clear 
up  their  wittles  without  wanten'  of  a  relish,'  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  as 
she  wrapped  the  bottle  in  paper  and  handed  it  across  the  counter. 
•  Tew  shillen',  if  yer  please.' 

The  young  man  made  complimentary  remarks  on  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  neighbourhood  in  such  eloquent  language  that  Julia 
decided  he  must  be  a  '  London  gent.'  *  But  I  wants  several 
dozen  o'  this  'ere  stuff*,'  he  added,  as  he  laid  a  florin  on  the 
counter. 

*  Why,  what  in  th'  name  o'  wonder  dew  j^x  want  with  sev'ral 
dozens?'  cried  Mrs.  Grimes. 

*  Well  it's  like  this,  missus.  My  master,  Mr.  Smithers — his 
wally,  mum ' — and  the  young  man  bowed  as  he  introduced  him- 
self into  tJie  story.  '  My  master  'as  taken  the  shooten'  at  the  'all 
and  is  staying  at  the  Ferry  Hinn.  '  E's  one  of  them  London 
swells,  and  fond  o'  'is  bottle  of  champagne.  Well !  this  'ere  stuff 
is  pertikelar  good  when  'e's  got  a  mouth  on  in  the  momin'.  'E 
passed  through  'ere  last  summer  and  bought  a  bottle  of  this 
ketchup  of  yours,  and  the  comfort  it  has  been  to  the  pore  gentle- 
man I  can't  tell  you.  So  says  'e  to  me,  "  Do  you  go  and  git  three 
dozen  £rom  where  the  other  came  from,"  and  I  came  off  to  you 
straightaway.' 

'  Tree  dozen,  goodness  me !  he  must  be  main  fond  on  it,  ter 
be  sure.  I  wish  I  had  some  more,  but  that  be  all  I  ha'  got. 
Maybe,  Julia,  as  how  th'  chaps  as  midce  it  may  call  round  this  way 
afore  long,  and  then,  sir,  I'll  remember  o'  ye.' 
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*  Well,  just  send  it  down  to  the  Ferry — "  Mr.  Smithers,  Ferry 
Hinn  " — of  course  we  shouldn't  mind  paying  a  little  extra  for  your 
trouble/  said  the  stranger,  with  extreme  aflability. 

*  Th'  man  as  make  it  live  out  Barton  way ;  &re  ter  me  he  be 
sure  ter  call  afore  long — he  alius  call  oncet  in  th'  season,  don't  he, 
Julia?' 

*  Well !  think  of  us ;  we  shall  be  'ere,  on  and  oflf,  the  whole 
winter  through.  'Tis  a  queer  little  'ole  this  place,  mum — ^not 
much  push  about  it,  so  to  speak ;  it  makes  it  quite  pleasant  to 
'ave  a  chat  with  real  business  people  like  yerselves  ;  you  see  I'm 
used  to  business  people  in  London,  and  I  seem  kind  of  at  home 
with  'em  when  I  meets  'em.     Grood  day.' 

*  That,'  said  Mrs.  Grimes  pointedly,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
the  stranger,  '  is  what  I  call  a  wery  perlite  young  man.  He 
know  a  business  woman  when  he  see  her,  though  she  don't  waste 
no  mcmey  on  largen'  th'  winder  or  advertizen*  th'  goods.  If  yer 
see  them  ketchup  people  pass  down  th'  street  dew  yer  run  out 
and  stop  'em,  Julia.' 

By  a  fortunate  chance  who  should  walk  into  the  shop  the  next 
morning  but  a  man  wearing  a  white  apron  and  carrying  a  big 
basket  on  his  arm. 

'  Dew  you  want  any  ketchup,  home  made  ? '  he  inquired,  as  he 
set  down  the  basket  on  the  counter. 

*  Well,  there  now,'  said  Julia,  '  that  dew  be  a  coincident,  ter 
be  sure !  Here,  mother,  here  be  th'  wery  thing  we  wants.'  Mrs. 
Grimes  bustled  into  the  shop. 

*  Ter  think  on  it  now,  just  inter  wery  nick  o'  time,  as  one 
might  say.  But  yer  baint  th'  man  from  Barton  ? '  said  the  old 
lady,  as  she  criti<^ly  examined  the  new-comer. 

*I  come  from  th'  City,  but  it  be  the  Barton  recete  right 
enough.  Mushrooms  were  that  plentiful  t'  year  there  be  many  a 
man  a-gone  inter  th'  ketchup-trade.' 

'  Well,  I  want  tree  dozen,'  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  beaming  at  the 
magnitude  of  her  order. 

*  Can't  dew  it,  mum,  nigh  sold  out ;  can  let  yer  have  tew 
dozen,  that's  all  I  ha'  got  outer  cart,  but  I'll  be  round  agen 
shortly  and  can  bring  yer  another  dozen.' 

*And  what  be  yer  asken'  for  th'  tew  dozen.  Twenty-four 
shillen'  ?  that  be  tew  much.     I'll  give  yer  a  pound.' 

After  much  haggling  twenty-two  shillings  was  agreed  on  as  a 
price,  and  Mrs.  Grimes  informed  the  man  she  wanted  the  ketchup 
for  a  customer  up  at  the  Ferry. 
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*  Cwi  I  drive  it  up  there  for  yer  ?    I'm  goin'  round  that  way.' 

*  No,  thank  ye.  I'll  give  a  boy  tuppence  ter  crowd  it  up  in  a 
barrer.  Don't  ye  forget  ter  bring  t'  other  when  yer  next  come 
this  way/ 

*  Why  didn't  yer  let  him  take  it  ter  th'  Ferry — 't  would  ha' 
saved  tuppence/  Julia  asked  as  she  watched  the  cart  disappear 
down  the  village  street. 

'Well,  there,  Julia,  I  did  think  yer'd  more  o'  a  head  for 
business !  I  wants  my  profit,  in  course.  I  shall  send  up  a  bill 
£Dr  six  and  twenty  shillen' ;  &re  ter  me  we  shall  make  a  tidy  sum 
over  this  here  ketchup  afore  we  ha'  done/ 

The  same  afternoon  the  bottles  were  carefully  packed  into  a 
wheelbarrow  and  a  boy  found  to  wheel  it  to  the  Ferry.  Within 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  he  returned  with  a  message  from  the 
landlord  that  no  one  of  the  name  of  Smithers  was  staying  at  the 
inn.  *  And  as  I  had  ter  crowd  it  back  agen  will  yer,  please,  give  me 
another  copper,  mum?'  said  the  boy,  mindful  of  his  own  interests. 

Mrs.  Grimes  gazed  at  her  daughter  in  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment. *  Not  known,  and  th'  young  man  said  they  wor  there  on 
and  oflf  th'  whole  winter !  'Clare  ter  Gawd,  I  see  thiough  it  now — 
'twor  a  trick  ter  cJ^fraud  us.  Them  there  chaps  belonged  to  one 
another,  and  they  ha'  done  us  out  o'  tew  and  twenty  shillen'.' 

'  Seems  like  it,'  said  Julia.  '  Seems  ter  me  as  though  this 
wery  perlite  young  man  wor  a  bit  tew  business-like  in  his  talk, 
leastways  for  tew  women-folk  with  no  man  ter  advise  'em.' 

*  I'll  catch  th'  wagabonds  yet,'  cried  Mrs.  Grimes,  allowing 
Julia's  sarcasm  to  pass  unreproved.  'I'll  go  and  see  if  th' 
perliceman  be  at  home,'  and  she  hurried  out  of  the  shop  and  up 
the  street. 

It  was  a  somewhat  chastened  woman  who  received  Mr.  Forbes 
on  his  next  round.  As  she  herself  remarked,  she  was  '  fairly  beat 
out '  over  the  whole  business.  Glad  of  a  fresh  sympathiser  she 
poured  the  story  of  her  troubles  into  the  young  man's  ears,  who 
said: 

*  Maybe  as  how  I  can  help  ye  in  th'  matter,  Mrs.  Grimes.' 

*  Yer,  how  can  yer  help  me  I'd  like  ter  know  ? ' 

*  Well,  mum,  yer  see  it's  like  this.  'Taint  likely  as  them 
there  scoundrels  '11  be  content  with  havin'  tricked  one  owd  lady. 
I  drive  through  a  lot  o'  parishes  in  th'  week  and,  maybe,  ni  find 
'em  tryen'  their  game  on  in  some  other  willage.  If  yer  gives  me 
a  description  o'  them,  and  I  happen  ter  drop  on  'em,  't  would  be 
easy  matters  ter  run  'em  in,  that's  all.' 
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'  Well,  there,  Mr.  F<»rbes,  fare  ter  me  there  be  a  lot  in  what 
yer  say,  and  Fd  be  wery  obliged  ter  ye  if  yer  could.  It  be  right 
wezen'  ter  look  at  all  that  there  sauce ' — and  the  old  lady  {xnnted 
to  a  row  of  black  bottles  disposed  on  a  shelf  at  the  back  ci  the 
shop. 

'  Well !  Ill  dew  my  best,  Mrs.  Grimes,  and  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out,' and  saying  this  Mr.  Forbes  bade  mother  and  daughter 
good-bye. 

'  Fare  ter  me,'  remarked  the  old  wcnnan,  as  the  traveller  closed 
the  door  behind  him — '  fare  ter  me  that  young  chap  ha'  got  his 
head  screwed  on  th'  right  way.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  hain't  got 
a  head  for  business.  111  think  a  deal  more  o'  him  if  he  bring 
them  blackguards  ter  justice.'    But  Julia  held  her  peace. 

Some  weeks  passed  ere  Mr.  Forbes  pulled  up  at  the  shop  and 
ran  in  with  the  news  that  the  ketchup  men  were  caught. 

'  I  thought  as  how  I  might  ha'  th'  luck  ter  drop  on  th' 
beauties,  Mrs.  Grimes,  and  I  ha'  made  inquiries  and  ha'  kept  my 
eyes  open  ever  since  ye  told  me  about  'em.  I  began  ter  be  afeard 
thejr'd  gone  clean  away,  but  yesterday  I  run  right  up  agen  them 
in  a  willage  just  outer  Norwich,  and  they  wor  trying  on  th' 
same  game.  I  gets  hold  o'  a  perliceman  and  gives  'em  in  charge. 
I  hears  as  tew  or  tree  people  are  a^^goin'  ter  follow  th'  law 
outer  'em,  so  yer  needn't  take  th'  trouble  o'  goin'  ter  Norwich 
if  yer  hain't  a  mind  ter.  Thejr'll  get  tree  months  tor  th'  job,  I 
expect.' 

Mrs.  Grimes  could  not  conceal  her  satisfEiction.  *  I  be  right 
proud  on  yer,  Mr.  Forbes,  I  be ;  seem  ter  me  yer  knows  a  bit 
about  business  arter  all.  Just  yer  step  inter  my  room — I  want  ter 
ha'  a  few  words  along  o'  yer.  Well,'  went  on  the  old  lady,  when 
the  door  was  shut  on  Julia's  curious  ears,  '  ha'  yer  th'  same  mind 
about  my  gal,  Mr.  Forbes  ?  Cos  I  ha'  right  taken  ter  yer.  I  be 
getten  old  and  don't  fiure  ter  care  ter  look  arter  th'  business  as  I 
used  ter  dew,  and  Julia  she  be  yoimg.  Why,  only  this  summer 
some  o'  them  young  sparks  comed  off  a  jracht  and  bought  a  lot  o' 
things,  and  ordered  a  lot  more,  and  said  they'd  call  for  'em  on 
their  way  back  from  Acle  and  pay  for  'em  all  tergether,  and 
we  never  see'd  a  glint  o'  them  no  more.  And  then  comed  this 
here  ketchup  job — fare  ter  me  things  are  all  goin'  contrary-like ! 
So  if  yer  be  in  th'  same  mind  as  regards  Julia  't  won't  be  me  as  11 
stand  in  yer  way  no  longer,  and  yer  can  come  and  hdp  us  keep 
shop.  Seeing  as  th'  world  is  fnU  o'  wagabonds  and  thieves,  maybe 
well  find  a  man  about  th'  premises  waller^ble ! ' 
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Had  you  been  walking  through  the  village  the  next  summer 
your  attention  would  at  once  have  been  drawn  to  a  shop  all 
splendid  in  fresh  paint,  with  a  large  new  window  set  out  like 
a  Norwich  grocer's.  Above  the  window,  on  a  red  board  with  gold 
letters,  was  written  *  Forbes  &  Co.  Yachting  parties  specially 
provided  for';  and  within,  behind  a  marble  topped  counter, 
Mr.  Forbes,  in  a  clean  white  apron,  helped  his  smiling  wife  to 
serve  the  many  customers.  Everything  ccmnected  with  the  shop 
was,  as  the  little  calendar  slipped  inside  your  parcel  informed  you, 
up  to  date,  and  of  one  commodity  you  could  be  sure  of  finding  a 
plentiful  supply,  and  that  was  Mushroom  Ketchup. 

Ghas.  Fielding  Marsh. 
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Concerning  Hare-hunting. 


THAT  hare-hunting,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  forms  of 
sport,  is  still  wonderfully  popular  in  these  islands  is  a  fact 
which  the  most  casual  inquiry  into  the  subject  will  make  at  once 
apparent.  There  was  a  time,  especially  in  the  hey-day  of  fox- 
himting,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
branch  of  the  chase  suffered  some  eclipse ;  and  when  the  Hares 
and  Babbits  Bill  was  introduced  and  made  law  not  a  few  pro- 
phesied that  hare-hunting  would  shortly  become  extinct.  Yet  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  packs  hunting  hare  in  the  United  Songdom, 
during  the  present  season  of  1902-3,  will  amply  convince  even  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  chase  of  the  hare  is  at  this  moment  not 
only  far  removed  from  decadence,  but  pursuing  a  most  vigorous 
and  healthy  existence.  There  are  some  indications  even  that  hare- 
hunting  may  in  certain  districts  outlive  the  pursuit  of  the  fox. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  hunting  hare,  in  Crreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  177  packs  of  hounds.  Of  these  ninety- 
nine  packs  of  harriers  are  maintained  in  England,  twenty-four  in 
Ireland,  and  three  in  Scotland.  Beagle  packs  in  the  United 
Kingdom— chiefly  in  England — number  forty-nine,  while  two 
packs  of  basset  hounds  bring  up  the  grand  total  to  177.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  year  1879  no  more  than  160  packs 
of  harriers  and  beagles  were  to  be  found  hunting  in  Great  Britain, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  hare-hunting  has  suffered  no  permanent 
decline  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  Grround  Chime 
Act,  agricultural  depression,  and  other  hindrances. 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  great  reasons  why  hare-hunting 
has  maintained  and  even  augmented  its  ancient  vogue.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  it  is  popular  among  the  feumers.  Many  a  sport- 
loving  yeoman  and  tenant  farmer  has  been  compelled  reluctantly 
to  give  up  fox-hunting  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  cannot  afford 
it.  Many  a  man  whose  father,  in  the  good  days  of  agriculture, 
kept  a  hunter  or  two  and  went  out  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a 
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week,  now  watches  fox-hounds  from  afar  off ;  he  gives  them  the 
run  of  his  land,  and  takes  down  wire-fencing,  but  for  himself  he 
can  afford  fox-hunting  no  longer,  and  with  a  sigh  he  leaves  the 
sport  to  other  and  richer,  but  assuredly  not  to  worthier,  folk.  But 
with  harriers  it  is  different.  The  farmer,  riding  out  on  his  rough 
nag  or  pony,  which  would  be  useless  for  fox-hunting,  can  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  chase,  the  ringing  tactics  of  the  hare,  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  sport,  and  he  goes  home  refreshed  and  heartened. 
It  costs  him  nothing,  fields  rule  small,  little  damage  is  done  to  his 
fences  and  crops,  and  more  often  than  not  he  gets  a  good  hare  for 
his  dinner.  As  for  the  beagle  packs  they  are  always  welcome. 
They  are  hunted  on  foot,  no  damage  whatever  is  done  to  the 
farmer^s  property,  and  again,  whenever  a  hare  is  killed  that  was 
found  upon  his  land,  that  hare,  by  the  custom  and  courtesy  of 
hare-hunting,  goes  to  the  occupier. 

Again,  hare-hunting  is  a  much  less  costly  business  than  that  of 
maintaining  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  You  can  run  a  pack  of  mounted 
harriers,  doing  the  thing  modestly  but  in  adequate  style,  and 
hunting  two  days  a  week,  for  from  2502.  to  300Z.  per  annum. 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the  first-rate  packs,  hunting  three 
days  a  week,  and  with  everything  almost  as  well  found  and  well 
done — on  a  reduced  scale — as  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  cost  to  main- 
tain as  much  as  6002.  or  7002.  a  year,  occasionally  even  more. 
But  a  modest  pack  of  sixteen  or  twenty  couple  of  harriers  can  be 
maintained  at  but  trifling  expense,  especially  if — as  is  so  often  the 
case — ^the  master  hunts  his  hounds  himself.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  a  pack  of  foot-harriers  in  the  South  of  England  which  cost 
for  entire  maintenance  no  more  than  1252.  per  annum.  These 
are  a  fine  old-Ceishioned  pack  of  pure  harriers  and  show  excellent 
sport,  killing  as  many  as  from  sixty  to  seventy  hares  during  the 
season.  The  late  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  stated,  in  the 
Encydopcddia  of  Sport,  that  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  and  a-half 
couple  of  harriers  cost  him,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  no 
more  than  1142.  lOs.  per  annum.  This  was  running  the  thing 
rather  fine ;  the  keep  of  the  huntsman's  horse,  for  instance,  was 
only  debited  to  the  pack  during  the  hunting  season — ^twenty-one 
weeks,  at  12.  le.  per  week;  and  the  whipper-in's  wages  were 
allocated  at  but  98.  per  week.  Still  it  shows  that  harriers  can  be 
worked  very  cheaply.  Lord  Suffolk  remarks  of  his  little  pack, 
*  Things  were  roughly,  perhaps  very  roughly  done,  but  one  had 
capital  fun  for  all  that.'  A  pack  of  foot-beagles  can  be  kept  going 
for  702.  or  802.  a  year,  the  master  of  course  hunting  and  managing 
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his  hounds,  and   keeping  a    smart    lad    as   whip  and  kennel 
huntsman. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  hunting  with  hare  is  that  you 
may  see  so  much  more  of  the  pure  science  of  the  sport  and  of 
houndwork  than  with  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  The  chase  is  more 
deliberate,  the  ringing  nature  of  the  hare's  course  and  her  dodging 
tactics  bring  her  much  more  into  contact  with  the  sportsman  than 
in  the  case  of  the  fox ;  and,  above  all,  the  puzzling  out  of  the 
line  is  not  impeded,  as  it  too  often  is  among  fox-hunters  in  these 
latter  days,  by  a  crowd  of  many  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  people 
the  great  biUk  of  whom  are  mere  sight-seers,  who  never  can 
and  never  will  care  for  the  actual  details  of  hunting — the  beet 
and  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  business — ^but  come  out, 
but  too  often,  to  show  off  themselves,  their  clothes,  and  their 
horses,  content  if  they  glean  a  gallop  or  two  and  get  safely  over  a 
certain  number  of  fences.  In  my  humble  opinion — an  opinion 
that  I  know  to  be  unfashionable — ^much  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
chase  has  vanished  in  modem  fox-hunting.  The  men  who  really 
enjoyed  the  sport  as  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  were  the  squires  and 
fiEtrmers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  fields  were  small  and  only 
those  connected  with  the  land  and  their  friends  went  out.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  packs  of  first-rate  fox-hounds  at  work,  and 
have  enjoyed  many  a  good  run  with  them,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  have  always  far  more  appreciated  the  sport  on  a  quiet  day 
when  no  more  than  forty  or  fifty  people  were  out,  than  upon  one  of 
those  unpleasant  crushes  with  the  Pytchley  and  other  packs,  when 
the  squadrons  of  horsemen  and  women  were  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds.  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  people 
know  nothing  of  the  real  delights  of  hunting  as  enjoyed  by  our 
forefie^ers  in  the  quieter  and  happier  days  of  English  sport. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  teach  a  lad  something  of  the 
inner  mysteries  of  hunting  proper  than  to  enter  him  with  a  quiet 
pack  of  harriers  or  beagles.  He  will  learn  infinitely  more  of  the 
real  science  of  houndwork  than  if  he  had  been  put  on  a  pony  and 
sent  to  a  meet  of  fox-hounds.  What,  too  often,  is  the  experience 
of  a  lad  with  fox-hounds?  He  rides  to  the  meet,  sees  a  vast 
number  of  fashionable  folk,  amusing  themselves  upon  various 
topics,  and  trots  off  to  a  woodland  or  gorse  covert,  at  one  side  of 
which  he  will  probably  be  shepherded.  Then  presently  he  may 
hear  a  piercing  yell  or  two,  a  twang  of  the  horn,  and  learn,  amid 
much  hubbub  and  confusion,  that  the  fox  is  away.  He  gallops  on 
with  the  crowd,  seeing  little  of  the  hounds,  and  presently,  if  he 
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has  luck,  he  n^ay  see  the  remnants  of  the  fox  being  broken  up. 
In  such  a  case,  and  this  is  but  too  often  a  iypical  instance,  he 
has  observed  absolutely  nothing  of  hunting  proper.  He  has  had, 
with  a  crowd  of  people,  a  more  or  less  exciting  gallop,  and  some 
fencing,  but  nothing  more.  This,  after  all,  is  not  hunting. 
V  With  a  pack  of  harriers,  mounted  or  on  foot — and  foot-beagles  are 
a  first-rate  means  of  entering  a  lad  to  sport — he  would  have  seen 
the  whole  panorama  of  the  chase,  as  it  were,  unfolded  before  his 
e]^,  from  beginning  to  end.  He  would  have  seen  the  hare 
found,  noted  the  first  wild  clamour  of  the  pack  as  they  view  her  or 
get  on  to  her  line,  seen  her  driven  at  speed  over  the  grass  meadows 
and  hunted  steadily  over  the  plough,  have  watched  her  devious 
windings  and  manoeuvres,  her  infinite  resource  and' stratagem, 
the  marvellous  cunning  with  which  she  will  weave  a  maze  of  her 
own  footsteps  and  foil  her  own  line,  the  artfulness  with  which  she 
will  push  another  hare  out  of  her  warm  seat,  leaving  her  to  stand 
before  hounds  and  carry  them  far  away  from  herself  and  her  own 
imminent  peril,  or  observed  the  wit  which  enables  her  to  make  use 
of  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  strong^cented  sheep,  cause  a  check  to 
that  ravening  pursuit,  and  so,  for  a  time,  put  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween herself  and  her  pursuers.  All  these  and  many  other  phases  of 
hunting  can  be,  and  are,  witnessed  daily  by  any  follower  of  a  harrier 
or  beagle  pack.*]  Can  the  average  pursuer  of  fox-hounds  say  that 
he  enjoys  the  fike  experiences  ?  I  trow  not !  I  am,  of  course, 
well  aware  that  among  the  quieter  provincial  packs,  where  fields 
are  small,  you  can  still  see  and  enjoy  fox-hunting  proper,  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  its  true  votaries.  But,  for  the 
modem  fiishionable  form  of  chase,  the  wild  gallop  among  a  crowd 
of  people  who  ride  *  at,'  but  seldom  *  to,'  hounds  !  Well !  I  have 
tasted  this  sort  of  thing  many  a  time,  and — ^I  prefer  hare-hunting. 
It  is  the  real  thing,  hunting  itself;  the  other  is  not.  I  am  by 
no  means  yet  a  veteran ;  but  I  would  sooner  hunt  a  hare  with  a 
dozen  keen  sportsmen,  than  gallop  after  a  fox  among  300  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  know  little  of  and  care  less  for  the  true  in- 
wardness— the  details,  the  science,  and  the  history — of  the  sport 
in  which  they  suppose  they  are  taking  a  part. 

It  is  true  that  a  hare  will  occasionally,  in  place  of  displaying 
her  manifold  tricks  and  artifices  in  the  fiEishion  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  run  straight  on  end  for  miles  at  a  stretch.  Now  and 
again  a  travelling  jack,  or  a  hare  driven  by  sheer  fright  out  of  her 
own  line  of  country,  will  run  in  as  straight-necked  a  fashion  as  a 
fox,  not  dallying,  as  is  his  or  her  wont,  to  display  those  wonderful 
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shifts  and  expedients  in  which  this  animal  so  greatly  excels.  The 
best  run  I  have  seen  for  years  past  happened  in  this  wise:  A  hare 
in  the  first  five  minutes  of  the  chase  ran  through  a  crowd  of  folk 
come  out  to  see  a  Christmas  meet.  There  was  so  much  hallooing 
that  the  animal  was  startled  nearly  out  of  her  skin.  She  ran 
dean  away  from  her  own  country,  traversed  four  or  five  parishes, 
and  was  Ulled  seven  miles  away  in  a  straight  line,  after  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  two  and  three-quarter  hours,  in  which  some 
fourteen  miles  of  country,  as  hounds  ran,  were  accomplished.  In 
this  run — ^it  was  with  a  foot-pack— the  hare  left  her  field  toiling 
feu:  in  the  rear,  and  I  am  &ee  to  confess  we  saw  little  of  her 
and  her  movements.  Following  stubbornly  on  over  marsh,  wide 
dykes,  ploughs,  and  pastures,  we  finished — ^four  survivors  of  the 
field — half-an-hour  behind  the  pack,  and  had  the  satisfeiction  of 
finding  that  the  hare  had  been  saved,  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
by  a  couple  of  countrymen,  just  as  hounds  were  breaking  her  up. 
A  still  more  extraordinary  incident  than  this  happened  with  the 
same  hounds — a  fine,  old-fiBishioned  Sussex  pack — ^two  years  si^ce. 
We  had  a  great  run  over  Pevensey  Marshes  with  a  capital  hare — 
the  marsh  hares  of  this  district  are  wonderfully  stout — and  pre- 
sently the  chase  took  us  over  a  wide  stretch  of  flat,  pebbly  beach, 
from  which  the  sea  has  long  receded.  To  this  tract,  locally 
known  as  ^  The  Crumbles,'  hares  often  betake  themselves  as  a  last 
resource.  As  a  rule,  on  this  scentless  area,  they  manage  to  beat 
hounds  and  escape ;  but  on  this  occasion  scent  was  excellent,  and 
hounds  ran  with  wonderful  fire  and  vigour,  even  over  this  wilder- 
ness of  shingle.  As  a  last  resource  the  sinking  hare  took  to  the 
sea,  and  was  actually  killed  in  the  salt  water — a  thing  I  have 
never  before  witnessed,  or  even  heard  of.  The  wild  red-deer  of 
Exmoor,  as  everyone  knows,  takes  readily  to  the  sea  when  hard 
put  to  it.  Probably  a  fox  would  do  the  same ;  but  for  a  timid 
beast  like  the  hare  to  head  boldly  out  into  salt  water  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  a  remarkable  incident.  Hares  are,  of  course, 
excellent  swimmers.  I  have  on  several  occasions  watched  a  hare, 
during  the  progress  of  a  run,  canter  down  the  bank  of  a 
broadish  stream,  slip  into  the  water,  and  swim  easily  across. 
Ordinary  marsh  dykes,  which  test  the  jumping  powers  of  bipeds, 
they  fly  readily  enough.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
a  hare  can  take  off  easily  firom  the  very  margin  of  the  dyke,  which 
a  man  cannot  do. 

There  is,  one  is  glad  to  find,  a  tendency  to  revert  to  pure,  old- 
fiashioned  harrier  blood  again,  and  not  to  depend  so  much  on  the 
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fox-hound  strain,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  sound  judges,  is 
not,  in  its  unadulterated  form,  so  well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  hunting. 
The  fox-hound  is  too  fast  and  too  impetuous  for  hare-hunting ; 
and  even  with  dwarf  fox-hounds  the  hare  is  too  greatly  over- 
matched. After  all,  every  beast  of  chase — and  surely,  of  all 
animals,  the  timid  hare  ? — should  be  entitled  to  a  fiedr  chance  for 
its  life,  which,  when  hunted  with  pure  fox-hound  blood,  it  does 
not  always  receive.  Personally,  I  believe  in  hunting  hare  with 
pure  hanriers,  if  they  can  possibly  be  obtained.  From  centuries 
of  himting  this  species  of  quarry  the  true  harrier  has  developed 
various  traits  which  fit  him  especially  for  this  kind  of  work.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  one  would  care  to  revert  to  the  slowest  type 
of  the  Old  Southern  hound,  where  each  hound  of  the  pack  was  so 
accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  scent,  and  to  waste  time  in  raising 
its  deep,  mellow  voice  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  its  enjojrment,  that 
it  took  several  hours  to  find,  hunt,  and  kill  a  hare.  But  I  do 
believe  in  a  certain  amount  of  deliberation  and  patience — ^valuable 
characteristics  of  true  harrier  blood — and  the  chase  of  the  hare  is, 
to  my  mind,  distinctly  enlivened  by  the  full,  deep,  mellow  note  of 
the  harrier — a  legacy,  doubtless,  firom  the  blend  of  Southern  hound 
blood.  *  Nimrod,*  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  wrote  with  contemp- 
tuous indifference  of  the  *  old  psalm-singing  harriers,'  and  evidently 
expected  hare-hounds  to  approximate  closely  to  fox-hounds. 
But  the  blood  of  the  '  old  psalm-singer '  is  still  found  invaluable, 
even  at  the  present  day.  A  dash  of  fox-hound  is,  no  doubt, 
very  useftd.  It  tends  to  get  rid  of  those  slack  loins,  splay  feet, 
and  poor  thighs  which  are,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  characteristic 
of  the  old  English  harrier.  Peter  Beckford,  who  began  life  as 
a  harrier  man,  recommends,  in  his  admirable  'Thoughts  on 
Hunting,'  a  cross  '  between  the  large,  slow-hunting  harrier  and 
the  little  fox-beagle:  the  former,'  he  says,  'are  too  dull,  too 
heavy,  and  too  slow;  the  latter  too  lively,  too  light,  and  too 
fleet.'  The  fox-beagle,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  employed 
in  Beckford's  time  in  hunting  the  fox  on  foot.  Brown  states  that 
the  harrier  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
originally  bred  firom  a  double  cross  between  the  small  beagle,  the 
Southern  hound,  and  the  dwarf  fox-hound.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  excellent  blend,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  packs  of  so-called 
*  pure  harriers '  of  the  present  day  are  largely  of  this  breeding. 
Somervile,  who  flourished  between  1677  and  1742,  hunted,  as  did 
so  many  squires  of  that  period,  hare,  fox,  and  otter.  His  hare- 
hoimds  were  bred  between  the  fleet  Cotswold  beagle  and  the 
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Southern  hound,  and  he  seems  usually  to  have  maintained  about 
twelve  couple  of  them,  in  addition  to  six  couple  of  fox-hounds 
and  five  couple  of  otter-hounds.  No  one  who  has  read  Somer- 
vile's  wonderfiil  description  of  a  hare-hunt  in  Book  II.  of  his  poem 
Th^  Chace  can  fail  to  recognise  that  this  was  a  master  of  his 
craft.  The  Chace  is  a  classic  very  largely  resorted  to  by  Beckford 
in  his  own  admirable  work  on  hunting,  and  to  this  day  it  remains 
quite  unimpaired  in  value,  unexcelled  in  its  mastery  of  the 
subject.     All  is  first-rate,  but,  starting  from  those  alluring  lines 

To  thy  downs, 
Fair  Gotswold,  where  the  well-breath'd  beagle  climbs 
With  matchless  speed  thy  green,  aspiring 'brow. 
And  leaves  the  lagging^multitude  behind, 

the  description  of  the  chase  of  the  hare  is  inimitable,  unsurpassed. 
It  is  clear  that  Somervile  dearly  loved  this  form  of  hunting. 
Alas !  that  so  good  a  sportsman  and  so  excellent  a  writer  should 
have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  He  hunted  up  to  the  end,  but 
drink  was  the  death  of  him.  His  favourite  beverage  after  a  day's 
hunting  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  rum,  black-currant 
jelly,  and  a  very  little  warm  water,  a  compound  comforting  enough 
in  moderation,  but,  taken  in  quantities,  suflScient  to  destroy  the 
stoutest  fox-hunter  that  ever  climbed  to  his  saddle. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  urged  too  often  that  a  strong  admixture 
of  Old  Southern  hound  blood  is  invaluable  to  any  pack  of  harriers. 
It  is  from  this  blood  that  we  get  the  wonderful  scenting  power  of 
the  true  harrier,  as  well  as  his  fine,  deep  note.  For  hare-hunting 
you  must  have  nose,  and  patience,  for  picking  out  a  poor  scent 
over  cold  ploughs,  or  tracing  accurately  the  wonderful  mazes  of 
the  hare's  flight.  Too  much  of  the  fling  and  dash  of  fox-hounds 
spoils  sport ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  hereditary 
instinct  must  count  for  something  in  hunting  hare.  Thus  harrier 
blood  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  hare-hunting  than  fox-hoimd 
blood.  As  regards  size,  from  18  inches  to  19  inches  should  be  the 
limit.  No  good  harrier,  in  the  opinion  of  many  first-rate  judges, 
should  exceed  1 9  inches.  Beagles  should  range  between  12^  inches 
and  15^  inches.  From  14  inches  to  15  inches  is,  preferably,  about 
the  right  height  for  foot-beagles.  Beagles  of  12  inches  or  less  in 
height  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  sport,  and  hare-hunting 
becomes  with  them  too  often  a  long  and  fatiguing  process,  not 
always  ending,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  a  kill. 

As  to  colour  and  marking,  fox-hound  colour  is  now  much  more 
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often  thcua  not  that  seen  with  harrier  packs.  I  have  hunted  for 
several  seasons  with  a  Sussex  pack  which  consists  largely  of  the 
fine  old  *  blue-mottle '  blood,  a  type  of  which  I  confess  myself  ex- 
tremely fond.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Southern  hound  strain 
in  this  pack;  they  average  19  inches,  have  long  pendulous  ears, 
old-fashioned  heads,  with  somewhat  lofty  brows,  deepset  eyes,  and 
magnificent  voices.  They  possess,  however,  in  spite  of  their  old- 
fashioned  look,  plenty  of  pace,  which,  combined  with  their  un- 
deniable scenting  powers,  enables  them  to  show  first-rate  sport  and 
kill  a  large  number  of  hares  each  season.  Black-and-tan  is  an 
old-fashioned  hound  colour  which  seems,  among  harriers  and 
beagles,  somewhat  likely  to  come  into  favour  again.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  judges  at  hound  shows  will  not  patronise 
this  colour  unduly  and  make  a  craze  of  it.  I  have  seen  sport 
with  two  packs  of  black-and-tan  harriers — the  old  Edenbridge,  a 
Kentish  pack,  now  extinct,  and  the  Bexhill,  a  Sussex  pack.  In 
the  Edenbridge  there  was  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  Southern 
hound  blood,  but  I  am  always  inclined  to  think  that  black-and- 
tan  is  too  much  of  a  bloodhound  colour  and  that  from  this  strain 
are  largely  derived  most  of  our  modem  black-and-tan  harriers. 
Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  the  Bexhill,  a  pack  hunting  in  East 
Sussex.  There  is  a  black-and-tan  strain  in  Ireland,  known  as  the 
*  Kerry  Beagle,'  which  is  said  to  have  a  very  ancient  history  of  its 
own.  One  pack,  the  Scarteen  Beagles,  have,  I  believe,  been  main- 
tained and  hunted  by  the  same  family — ^the  Byans — for  some 
generations.  These  himt  from  Emly  House,  County  Tipperary, 
From  their  size,  23  inches,  which  is  big  even  from  the  harrier 
point  of  view,  they  are  evidently  far  more  harriers  than  beagles. 
The  Ljrme  Harriers,  a  Cheshire  pack,  are  described  as  *  black-and- 
tan  and  Old  Southern '  hounds,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Meysey-Thompson's 
pack,  hunting  from  Barnard  Castle,  consist  also  partly  of  black- 
and-tan  blood. 

The  language  of  venery  is  an  absorbing  but  a  very  large 
subject,  requiring  far  more  space  than  I  am  enabled  to  spare  here. 
I  have  noticed  among  old-feshioned  country  folk  hunting  with 
harriers  in  the  South  of  England  the  cry  '  Hue !  Hue  ! '  (Hoo ! 
Hoo !)  used  to  attract  or  encourage  hounds,  which,  while  seldom 
heard  nowadays,  seems  to  have  a  very  ancient  origin.  Identically 
the  same  cry  was  used  by  Henry  II.  (*  Curt  Mantle ')  in  cheering  on 
his  hounds.  This  Plantagenet  was  a  great  and  skilled  hunter,  as  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  the  chase  as  any  of  his  Norman  ancestors^  *  Hue 
and  cry '  is  doubtless  derived  from  this  old  hunting  exclamation^ 
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Hare-finding  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  that  a  most  valu'able  one 
to  any  pack  of  harriers.  Comparatively  few  have  the  knack  of  it, 
but  you  will  usually  find  with  hare-hunters,  and  especially  among 
those  hunting  on  foot,  sometimes  one  individual,  sometimes  two 
or  three,  who  has  or  have  in  perfection  the  rare'  faculty  of  being 
readily  able  to  find  a  sitting  hare  in  her  form.  It  is  an  instinct 
nearly  allied  to  genius.  Harriers  are  not  by  any  means  good 
finders  of  hares ;  it  is  notorious  that  they  do  not  readily  see  or 
even  scent  their  quarry  when  seated.  It  is  of  course,  as  Beckford 
long  since  pointed  out,  a  mistake  to  let  them  get  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  having  their  hares  found  for  them.  It  makes  them 
lazy  and  wild,  and  with  such  a  i)ack,  instead  of  spreading  out  and 
finding  their  game  for  themselves,  they  may  be  constantly  noticed 
at  this  stage  of  the  day's  proceedings,  with  their  heads  up,  looking 
out  eagerly  for  a  halloo  or  for  some  particular  person  who,  they 
are  well  aware,  is  accustomed  to  find  hares  for  them.  Yet  while 
deprecating  this  demoralising  habit  and  insisting  that  hounds  must 
be  taught,  so  soon  as  they  are  thrown  off,  to  hunt  industriously  for 
themselves,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  hare-finder,  usually 
some  quiet,  reserved  personage,  who  marches  alone  far  apart  from 
the  field,  is  an  invaluable  ally  to  any  pack.  I  owe  many  and 
many  a  rousing  hunt  to  such  a  one.  How  often  have  I  seen  his 
square  hat  go  up  quietly,  and  the  hare  put  gently  away  from  her 
seat,  in  fix)nt  of  hounds,  as  they  were  being  brought  to  the  spot, 
80  that  she  might  have  a  fair  start.  That  square  hat  never  plays 
one  fEilse,  as  a  halloo  often  does.  It  betokens  the  presence  of  a 
hare,  and,  when  hounds  are  running,  always  the  hwnJUd  hare,  as 
surely  as  the  English  summer  brings  ruddy  apples.  It  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  in  hare-hunting  that  silence  is  golden.  Nothing 
makes  hounds  wilder  and  spoils  sport  more  than  constant  halloing. 
There  is,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  great  harm  in  a 
view  when  the  hare  is  first  found.  It  heartens  the  pack,  and 
the  glorious  crash  of  music  which  comes  startles  the  hare  and 
makes  her  run  straighter  and  harder ;  and  after  all  hounds  are 
very  quickly  brought  to  their  noses.  The  first  hedge  passed 
by  the  hare  suffices  for  this. 

Horseflesh  need  not  be  an  extravagant  item  in  the  case  of 
hare-hunting.  You  need  more  a  handy  horse  than  a  great 
galloper.  Hares  so  seldom  run  straight,  and  so  perpetually  come 
round  to  their  old  country  again,  that  pace  is  not  an  absolute 
essential  in  your  mount.  It  is,  however,  a  necessity  of  the  first 
importance  that  your  horse  should  be  a  good  jumper,  as  well  as  a 
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temperate  and  a  handy  hunter.  A  hot,  excitable  beast,  bursting 
for  a  wild  gallop,  is  useless  with  harriers,  where  you  are  for  ever 
twisting  and  turning,  and  the  man  who  sticks  to  gates  and  cuts 
comers  often  sees  as  much  as  those  who  ride  the  line  and  take 
every  fence.  With  some  few  packs,  however,  you  do  occasionally 
need  a  nag  that  is  not  only  a  perfect  fencer,  but  a  good  galloper. 
With  the  High  Peak  Harriers,  for  instance,  which  hunt  mostly  upon 
old  grass  pastures,  thickly  intersected  with  stone  walls,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  a  first-rate  jumper  and  a 
fiur  galloper  is  a  prime  necessity.  A  bungling  '  lepper '  in  this 
country  would  bring  his  rider  to  hopeless  grief.  I  have  seen 
more  and  better  jumping  in  a  run  with  this  pack  than  in  many 
a  hunt  with  good  fox-hounds.  The  enclosures  are  small,  and  the 
Derbyshire  stone  walls  need  good  and  clean  leaping.  Luckily  the 
turf  is  sound  and  the  take-off  usually  pretty  good. 

I  have  said  that  hunting  on  foot  with  harriers  and  beagles  has 
had  a  very  marked  increase  in  this  country  during  the  last  score 
of  years.  It  is  an  excellent  sjrmptom,  for  there  is  no  more  health- 
giving  sport  in  the  world  to  young  men  and  maidens,  ay,  and  to 
middle-aged  folk  too,  than  a  hunt  on  foot  with  a  merry  cry  of 
beagles  or  harriers.  Harriers  for  this  sport,  by  the  way,  should 
not  exceed  19  inches;  18  inches  is  an  even  better  limit.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  even  18  or  19  inch 
harriers  are  too  big  for  foot-hunting.  The  Sussex  foot  pack  with 
which  I  see  a  good  deal  of  sport  are  19-inch  harriers,  and  yet 
the  field,  including  even  those  who  do  not  care  or  are  unable 
to  run,  see  the  main  part  of  the  hunting.  Much  of  the  country 
hunted  over  is,  I  admit,  open  marshland,  over  which  wide  views 
are  obtained  fix>m  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  much  the  &rmers  and  country  people  enjoy  a  pack  of  foot- 
harriers  or  beagles.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  cheerful 
in  a  pack  of  hounds,  whatever  maybe  their  quarry.  The  sight  of 
the  hounds,  the  grand  sound  of  their  voices,  appeal  to  but  few  in 
vain.  They  stir  and  awaken  in  the  breast  of  everyone,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  those  feelings  of  romance  and  adventure  which  in 
these  days  lie  but  too  often  dormant  within  the  breast  of  all  of  us. 
There  is  something  in  the  blithe  music  of  the  huntsman's  horn 
which  to  most  people  is  irresistible.  In  the  sleepiest  and  remotest 
village,  the  passage  of  a  pack  of  hounds — even  a  *  cry '  of  little 
beagles — ^is  a  tonic  which  brings  something  of  brightness  to  the 
eye,  something  of  cheerfulness  to  the  countenance,  even  of  the 
oldest  man  or  woman  bent  with  age  and  rheumatism. 
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As  for  the  emancipated  girl  of  the  present  day,  she  appears 
to  enjoy  beagling  or  a  run  with  foot-harriers  fiir  more  even 
than  she  appreciates  hockey,  tennis,  and  other  games.  I  do  not 
say  that  all,  or  anything  like  all,  girls  are  fitted  for  long  runs. 
A  woman  is  not  built,  as  is  a  man,  naturally  for  running.  Yet 
I  have  seen  a  slip  of  a  girl  trotting  on  foot  with  a  pack  of  harriers 
for  miles,  seeing  as  much  of  the  sport  as  any  man  present. 
Hunting  with  foot  packs  is  essentially  a  democratic  form  of  sport, 
in  which  all  classes,  the  yokel  and  the  rural  postman — ^I  know 
several  country  postmen  who  are  keen  harrier  men — can  see  as  much 
of  the  hunt  as  their  betters.  It  is,  too,  essentially  a  firiendly  form 
of  sport,  unspoiled  by  large  fields,  and  unvexed  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  moneyed  stranger.  The  mere  man  of  money-bags  is,  hap- 
pily, on  foot,  no  better  off — ^usually  he  is  much  worse  off — ^than 
the  farmer's  son.  This  is  a  sport  in  which  a  man's  pleasure 
depends  entirely  upon  his  own  wind,  muscles,  pluck,  and  clean 
living ;  and  the  glutton,  the  gourmet,  and  the  self-indulgent  can 
have,  thank  Heaven,  no  part  or  lot  in  it. 

An  athletic  training  in  one's  youth  is,  of  course,  an  excellent 
prelude  to  hunting  on  foot.  As  an  old  athlete,  I  can  vouch  for 
that  fact.  Of  course,  I  speak  only  of  those  who  actually  follow 
hounds.  Plenty  of  people  can  see  as  much  sport  as  they  need 
without  running  a  hundred  yards  or  jumping  a  ditch.  But  a  man 
who  can  long-jump  or  high-jump  a  little,  and  has  a  sound  wind, 
scores  greatly  over  those  who  lack  these  advantages.  In  the 
country  in  which  I  see  most  of  my  foot-hunting,  over  Pevensey 
Marshes,  a  man  who  follows  hounds  must  be  able  to  jump  water. 
Even  a  ten-foot  dyke,  with  feurly  even  banks,  takes  some  nego- 
tiating in  winter  weather,  and  in  thickish  boots  and  winter 
clothes ;  it  is  a  far  different  thing,  this  style  of  leaping,  from 
clearing  eighteen  feet  in  running  shoes  dnd  an  athlete's  costume 
on  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  with  perhaps  an  ash  take-off. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water,  plus  a  rough  and  perhaps  slippeiy 
take-off,  means  a  big  jump  in  such  circumstances.  One  has 
heard  of  a  fox-hunter  clearing  nine  jrards  of  water  on  a  particu- 
larly fine  horse.  That  was  an  exceptional  and  a  very  rare  feat. 
My  own  experience  is  that  the  average  good  lomg-jumper  on  foot 
can  beat  the  average  mounted  hunter  over  water.  Few  brooks, 
indeed,  contain  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Twelve  feet  or  so  of  water  is  a  fair  jump,  even  for  a  horse,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  it  is  not  every  horse  that  cares  to  fece  water  at 
all.     I  hava  seen  Sussex  dykes  that  would  pound  the  best  long- 
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jmnper.  In  such  a  case,  foot-hunters  who  have  their  hearts  in 
their  sport,  especially  with  a  sinking  hare  in  front,  and  hounds 
rapidly  closing  up  for  the  final  scene,  are  not  to  be  deterred  by 
water  and  mud,  but  go  in  and  through,  if  they  cannot  get  over 
dean.  Only  yesterday,  a  mighty  splash  in  front  of  me  told  me 
of  such  an  episode.  English  foot-hunters,  in  truth,  are  composed 
of  better  fibre  than  that  French  ipifivjffwr  (huntsman)  of  whom 
Beckford  writes  so  amusingly.  Beckford  was  hunting  stag  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turin.  The  stag  one  day  broke  covert  and  left 
the  forest.  At  the  first  ditch,  Beckford,  who  had  got  over,  noticed 
that  the  huntsman  drew  rein.  '  Aliens,  piqueur,'  he  cried,  '  sautez 
done.'  To  which  the  huntsman  replied,  very  coolly,  *  Non,  pardi. 
C'est  un  double  foss6 — je  ne  saute  pas  les  doubles  fosses.' 

Hare-hunting,  then,  that  sport  so  dear  to  our  hound-loving 
fore&thers,  seems  likely  to  survive  easily  the  twentieth  century. 
Probably  it  will  live  far  beyond  that  limit.  Long  may  it  flourish, 
as  it  has  long  endured.  To  the  maturer  foot-himter  some  lines  of 
Somervile's  seem  to  me  always  singularly  appropriate.  They  are 
written  of  hounds,  but  they  apply  with  equal  happiness  to  the 
human  hunter,  to  whom  a  certain  reserve  of  strength  and  pace  is 
always  of  inestimable  use  at  the  end  of  a  run. 

Happy  the  man  who  with  unrival'd  speed 
Can  pass  his  fellows,  and  with  pleasure  view 
The  struggling  pck^ ;  how  in  the  rapid  course 
Alternate  they  preside,  and,  jostling,  push 
To  guide  the  dubious  scent :  how  giddy  youth, 
Oft  babbling,  errs,  by  wiser  age  reproVd  ; 
How,  niggard  of  his  strength,  the  wise  old  hound 
Hangs  in  the  rear,  till  some  important  point 
Bouse  all  his  diligence,  or  till  the  Ohace 
Sinking  be  finds ;  then  to  the  head  he  springs. 
With  thirst  of  glory  fir'd,  and  wins  the  prize. 

H.  A.  Bbyden. 
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FIVE  flights  of  stairs  above  the  street, 
Nor  yet  aloof  from  London  cries, 
We  made  our  nest,  our  home, — ah !  sweet 
Beyond  all  heartfelt  harmonies 

Sounded  that  little  loveliest  word 

Whispered  by  one  whose  hair  was  bright 

With  all  love's  lavished  treasure-hoard 
To  me,  returning  with  the  night. 

Our  view,  alas !  it  was  but  one 
Wide  waste  of  dwellings  dolorous ; 

Yet  sometimes,  too,  the  miser  sun, 
Glowing  contrition,  lit  for  us 

The  sullen,  sullied  stream  that  crawls, 
Sick  for  the  waves  and  cleanly  sand ; 

The  dusky  bubble  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dim  as  a  dream  of  fairyland ; 

The  wharves ;  the  long  embankment,  where 
The  storm-whirled  seagull  preens  her  wings ; 

The  giant  towers  of  Westminster 
That  watch  above  the  tombs  of  kings. 

All  these  we  saw  from  our  retreat, 

A  long  low  room,  but  bright  with  flowers. 

(I  sometimes  go  and  watch  there  yet ; 
Ah  me !  the  hours,  the  empty  hours.) 

There,  hand  in  hand,  we  sat  alone 

And  marked  the  day  desert  the  street ; 

The  stealthy  shadows,  one  by  one. 

Crept  down  the  courts  on  panther  feet ; 
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Stately  and  silent,  ivory-bright 

Like  a  king's  barge,  the  moon  went  by 
The  argent  navies  of  the  night 

Wide-anchored  in  the  sapphire  sky. 

Ah,  happy  eves  !  and  happy  days 

When  summer,  drowsy  princess,  woke, 
And,  stored  with  scent  of  wild-rose  ways, 

The  south-bom  breezes  pierced  the  smoke 

And  scoured  the  streets,  until  the  lark, 
My  neighbour's  prisoner,  sick  and  mute. 

Nursing  through  all  the  winter's  dark 
Its  vow  of  silence  absolute, 

Changed  to  a  poet  once  again. 

Saw  its  old  nest  and  all  the  sky, 
And  in  an  ecstasy  of  pain 

Sobbed  the  wild  dirge  of  liberty. 


Ah  !  panther-cruel,  creeping  dark, 
Could  I  not  read  your  prophecy  ? 

I,  who  had  caught  and  caged  my  lark 
That  she  might  always  sing  to  me  ? 

Dear  to  her  heart  the  opal  dawns. 
The  lordly  sunset's  scarlet  state. 

And  the  bright  breath  of  windy  lawns 
A  thousand  years  immaculate ; 

And  dear  to  her  the  flowers  and  ferns 
In  the  deep  combe  that  was  her  home, 

Behind  the  haughtiest  cliff  that  spurns 
The  thunder-voiced  Atlantic  foam. 

Beyond  the  vale  the  mighty  moor 

Curves  to  the  sea-rim.     Harsh  and  clear, 

On  angry  nights  when  groaned  the  door 
And  windows  rattled,  she  could  hear 

The  yelling  wolf-pack  of  the  gale 

Whirl  down  the  moor  to  rend  the  waves. 

And  lashed  by  winter's  sleety  flail 
The  swollen  waters  crack  the  caves. 
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This  was  her  life,  her  breath.    Ah,  me ! 

Gonld  I  not  learn  that  rock  and  flower, 
Salt  wind  and  wave,  had  grown  to  be 

The  sum  of  her  frail  vital  power  ? 

My  snares  were  in  the  paths  she  trod. 

In  wild-rose  ways  I  laid  my  lures, 
And  caught  my  bird.    She  died— oh,  Ghxi ! 

She  died ;  and  yet  my  life  endures. 

For  even  as  the  uptom  weed 

And  casual  wayside  blossom  wanes 
In  dens  of  London  toilers,  freed 

For  one  strange  day,  to  roam  the  lanes, 

So  my  rare  lily  withered ;  Fate 

Swooped  like  a  hawk  upon  our  nest ; 

Death  set  his  heel  upon  my  mate, — 
Murdered  the  music  in  her  breast. 

But  still  she  sings  beyond  the  pearled 
Gate  of  the  day,  God's  chorister. 
•  .•••••. 

She  would  have  sought  me  o'er  the  world, 
And  now  I  may  not  follow  her. 

St.  John  Lucas. 
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The  Hedge. 


MAN,  though  nominally  a  rational  being,  is  not  given  to  over- 
much thinking,  and,  like  Peter  of  old,  is  prone  to  call 
common — even  when  not  regarding  as  unclean — ^much  that  is 
manifestly  let  down  from  Heaven.  So  it  comes  about  that 
whatever  is  fttmiliar  ceases  to  excite  question,  thought,  or  even 
notice. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  works  of  Nature  per  se,  but  even 
of  such  of  them  as  are  modified  by  man  himself.  To  take  one 
instance,  literally  obvious  to  every  wayfiu^er  by  road  or  traveller  by 
rail — ^namely,  the  hedges,  which  in  miles  upon  miles  map  the  feir 
fsLce  of  our  fertile  land.  like  the  lines  of  the  human  face,  they 
betoken  much,  and  if  read  aright  are  seen  to  have  no  slight 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  'country.  Yet  few  of  us,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  have  ever  bestowed  a  thought  upon  their  origin, 
their  varieties,  and  their  meaning ;  or,  if  at  all,  only,  per- 
chance, when  we  have  stood  upon  some  hill  heaved  high  above 
the  land,  beween  the  flat  blue  plain  of  the  sea  on  one  hand  and 
the  undulating  earth  on  the  other,  the  crests  of  whose  solid  billows 
are  crowned  by  copses  and  woods  rising  among  a  network  of  thin 
green  lines  of  hedgerows. 

So  accustomed  are  we  countrymen  to  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  among  hedges,  that  most  of  us,  who  are  not  actually 
agriculturists,  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  purely  products  of 
Nature,  whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  hedges  are  the  works  of 
human  hands  applied  to  vital  powers  and  products  of  Nature,  and 
adapted  to  some  definite  end  in  her  economy.  It  is  only  a  living, 
growing  fence  that  should  be  called  a  hedge ;  a  boundary  of  dead 
wood,  iron,  brick,  stone,  and  that  invention  of  the  devil,  barbed 
wire,  being  walls  or  fences  only — the  last-named,  however,  partaking 
in  addition  strongly  of  the  nature  of  an  offence. 

The  origin  and  raison  dUitre  of  a  hedge  is  to  act  as  a  fence,  a 
boundaiy»  a  shelter,  or  a  screen ;  or  as  a  combination  of  any  or  all 
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of  these.  For  instance,  a  hedge  may  not  only  fence  a  field  from 
the  invasion  or  evasion  of  cattle :  it  may  also  be  an  inter-parochial 
boundary.     In  addition  it  may  also  serve  as  a  shelter  for  cattle, 

*  in  the  somer  for  hette,  in  the  winter  for  lothe/  as  a  Tudor  writer 
expresses  it. 

In  this  connection,  too,  a  hedge,  by  its  leaning,  may  afford  a 
very  good  index  of  that  quarter  of  the  sky  from  which  the 
prevalent  wind  is  wont  to  blow ;  very  strikingly  evident  in  old, 
exposed  hedgerows  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  sea,  or  in  high, 
upland,  inland  districts.  To  the  virtue  of  this  sheltering  quality 
of  hedges  we  doubtless  owe,  in  some  measure,  their  survival,  in 
spite  of  the  cheapness  and  superior  effectiveness  of  the  various 
mechanical  fences.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  hedge  may 
he  considered  as  an  object  of  ornament  or  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Here,  though  man  has  effected  much,  particularly  in  those 
fantastically  cut  and  trimmed  hedges  of  yew  or  box.  Nature,  who 
'transcends  our  moods,'  however  much  inclined  to  beauty,  has 
far  transcended  our  methods,  as  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the 
hedges  which  border  and  embower  the  lanes  of  Devonshire,  the 
wild  luxuriant  hedges  of  the  South  Down  country,  or  the  trimmer 
hedgerows  of  Warwickshire,  overshadowed  by  umbrageous  and 
ubiquitous  elms.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  three  chief  types  of 
the  hedges  of  our  country. 

Those  of  Devonshire  consist  essentially  of  high  banks  of 
earth,  on  the  top  of  which  grows  the  hedge  of  hawthorn,  hazel, 
ash,  and  oak,  beautified  with  splendid  streamers  of  wild  rose  and 
honeysuckle,  the  banks  embellished  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
flowers  which  gleam  like  gems  among  masses  of  multitudinous 
ferns.  These  hedge-banks  border  not  only  the  king's  highways 
and  the  people's  byways — which  are  very  near  akin  in  narrow- 
ness— but  also  bound  and  fence  the  fields  of  green  pastures  and 
the  red  plough-land.  The  origin  of  these  peculiar  hedges  has 
been  variously  accounted  for ;  and  the  theory  that  many  of  these 
deep  lanes  were  originally  water-worn  tracks  leaves  unaccounted 
for  the  similar  hedges  of  the  fields.  The  Warwickshire,  or 
Midland  hedges  in  general,  are  mainly  made  of  hawthorn,  with 
here  and  there  some  privet  or  cornel. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  hawthorn  hedge  is  to  dig  a 
double  trench  a  spade-breadth  wide,  throwing  up  the  soil  in  a 
ridge  between,  upon  which  are  planted  two-  or  three-year  old 

*  quicksets ' ;  the  young  hedge  thus  formed  being  protected  by 

*  post-and-rail.' 
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A  well  set  and  grown  hedge  of  this  sort  is  practically  impene- 
trable, and  is  seen  at  its  best  alongside  our  railways.  Bordering 
the  Midland  roads  they  give  them  a  neat  and  almost  prim  appear- 
ance, being  usually  kept  well  cut  and  trimmed ;  while  sturdy 
oaks  here  and  there,  or  ash  trees,  chestnuts,  poplars,  and  the  ever- 
present  umbrageous  elms,  afford  variety  to  hedges  that  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  less  monotonous  in  aspect  than  a  stone  wall. 
These  wayside  elms  are  variously  treated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  modify  considerably  the  aspect  of  the  hedges. 
In  the  Thames  valley  they  are  very  generally  denuded  of  branches 
for  a  height  of  halfway  or  more  up  the  main  trunk ;  in  the 
southern  counties  they  are  suffered  to  grow  much  as  they  please — 
subject  to  the  road-surveyor's  decision.  Anciently  the  hundred 
court  or  the  leet  was  wont  to  have  a  say  in  such  matters.  Thus, 
in  a  hundred  court-roll  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  we  read  that  the 
hundred  men  *  presented '  that  ^  the  trees  in  the  Lord's  park  so 
overhang  the  King's  Highway  that  the  said  Highway  in  conse- 
quence suffers  detriment.'  The  '  Lord,'  in  this  case,  was  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  third  type  of  hedge  is  that  which  is  seen  in  its  wild  per- 
fection in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Downs  of 
Sussex.  Li  these  hedges,  which  fence  the  fields  that  foot  the 
Downs,  the  variety  of  their  constituent  shrubs  seems  extra- 
ordinary, especially  to  those  whose  lives  are  led  among  the  lines 
of  hawthorn  hedges  in  *  the  Shires ' — for  so  your  true-bom  son 
of  Sussex  calls  all  counties  north  of  the  Surrey  hills. 

Li  a  few  hundred  yards  of  hedgerow  hereabout  seven  or  eight 
different  kinds  of  shrub  may  readily  be  found,  while  the  number 
might  be  increased  to  ten  or  more  if  the  distance  were  extended 
to  a  mile. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  the  *  traveller's  joy,' 
whose  trailing  vine-like  stem  bears  masses  of  foliage,  in  which 
gleam  the  starry  cream-coloured  flowers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
curious  flufly  seed-pods.  When  it  has  once  been  seen  growing  in 
ril  its  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage,  flower,  and  seed,  there  remains  no 
question  of  the  fitness  or  the  meaning  of  its  name,  for  under  the 
shade  and  shelter  of  such  thick  umbrage  the  traveller  finds 
complete  harbourage  jQrom  a  too  torrid  sun  or  from  tempestuous 
rain.  The  spindle  tree  is  another  characteristic  shrub  of  these 
hedges,  and  one  not  without  its  uses,  as  the  charcoal  made  from 
its  wood  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  artists ;  while  in  the  days  of  the 
spinning-wheel  it  was  equally  sought  after  for  the  making  of 
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spindles ;  and  hence  its  name.  In  the  old  '  spinning  books '  to 
be  found  in  ancient  parish  chests  items  of  expenditure  for  spindles 
are  often  met  with;  such  as,  in  1786,  in  one  I  have  seen,  *  Item, 
pd.  for  1  doz.  of  spindles  la/ 

This  shrub  bears  smooth  pale  green  lanceolate  leaves,  of  a 
somewhat  wavy  surfEM^;  and  its  small  star-shaped,  greenish 
flowers  in  nowise  give  promise  of  the  prettiness  of  its  fruit,  whose 
five  pink  segments  of  capsule  open  to  disclose  a  rich  orange- 
coloured  seed. 

The  cornel,  another  common  shrub,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  one  of  the  two 
bushes  which  contribute  to  give  a  strong  touch  of  warm  colour  to 
the  cold  woods  of  winter.  The  other  shrub  is  the  saugh-willow, 
and  together  these  two  combine  to  brighten  the  sombre  hibernal 
hues  with  the  reds,  crimsons,  and  purples  of  their  leafless  branches. 
As  common  as  the  cornel  is  the  maple,  a  shrub  impossible  to  be 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  autumn,  for  then,  when  almost  every 
tree  is  coloured  by  the  alchemy  of  Nature,  the  maple  gleams 
brighter  than  them  all,  a  veritable  burning  bush.  Nor  is  it  a 
tree  of  ornament  only  when  living,  for  its  wood  is  of  a  singular 
beauty  in  grain,  which  has  been  appreciated  for  ages.  Among 
the  Bomans  it  was  a  prime  favourite  for  furniture,  especially  for 
making  cabinets  and  table-tops ;  and  it  was  scarcely  less  sought 
after  in  mediaeval  times,  when  it  was  particularly  prized  for  the 
making  of  '  mazers,'  a  kind  of  drinking-vessel,  a  cup  or  goblet ; 
and  for  bowls,  being  usually  rinmied,  footed  or  covered  with 
silver.  These,  as  highly  prized  articles,  make  a  frequent  appear- 
ance as  legacies  in  mediaeval  wills. 

Two  kindred  shrubs,  the  guelder  rose  and  the  wayfaring 
tree,  are  common  constituents  of  these  hedges.  The  leaves  of 
the  former,  deeply  cut,  and  not  of  uniform  shape,  are  singularly 
beautiful  in  autumn,  and  its  clustered  fruit,  equally  beautiful,  is 
also  not  of  imiform  colour  until  quite  ripe,  one  side  being  yellow 
and  the  other  red.  The  wayfaring  tree,  the  particular  fitness  of 
whose  name  is  not  apparent,  is  noticeable  for  its  thick,  mealy 
leaves,  and  for  being  the  earliest  flowering  shrub  of  these  hedge- 
rows in  the  spring ;  and  its  crimson  berries,  conspicuous  among 
the  dark  green  leaves,  consequently  look  somewhat  out  of  date 
among  the  buds  and  flowers  of  summer. 

Whether  the  elder  is  an  indigenous  shrub  has  been  disputed, 
but  at  least  it  is  thoroughly  well  established  in  our  hedges — ^to  the 
great  benefit  of  birds,  who  feed  with  avidity  on  its  dark  purple 
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buries.  Many  are  the  migrants,  such  as  blackcaps,  redstarts,  and 
ring-oasels,  which  make  their  last  meal  on  this  &uit  preliminary 
to  their  crossing  of  the  Channel.  For  these  are  the  hedges  and 
these  the  hills  whereabouts  Gilbert  White,  in  his  frequent 
journeys,  observed  so  many  troops  of  migratory  birds,  the  ring- 
ousels  in  particular,  nowadays  much  diminished  in  numbers. 
Such  are  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  hedges  that  lie  along 
the  foot  of  the  South  Down  hills.  These  hedges,  I  take  it,  are 
probably  the  most  ancient  in  the  land,  and  may  represent  the 
fringe  of  that  great  forest  called  Anderida,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Boman  invasion  stretched  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Surrey  hills.  As  we  see  them  now  they 
follow  the  hollows  of  the  hills  and  mount  over  the  insteps,  as  it 
were,  of  these  sloping  spurs,  whereby  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
range  the  upland  subsides  into  the  plain. 

Here,  the  soil  being  light  and  tillable,  and  returning  rich 
results  in  com  crops,  would  be  the  first  land  in  primitive  times  to 
come  under  the  culture  of  the  ancient  share  and  coulter.  The 
primitive  tillers  of  the  soil,  if  they  did  not  actually  make  hedges, 
would  at  least  leave  the  fringes  of  the  forest  clearing  to  keep  their 
sheep  pasturing  on  the  Downs  from  breaking  into  the  tempting 
green  crops  of  the  arable  land.  And  thus,  as  they  are  the  most 
ancient,  so  they  are  the  most  natural  hedges  in  the  land.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  them  as  having  been  deliberately  set 
with  all  this  variety  of  tree  and  shrub.  Birds,  no  doubt,  have  been 
active  agents  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  many  of  their  constituents ; 
for,  indeed,  these  hedges,  broad,  high,  primitive,  and  remote  from 
dwellings,  are  ideal  haunts  and  habitations  for  a  large  variety  of 
birds,  a  paradise  whose  perfection  is  only  marred  by  man.  For 
in  the  very  season  when  quietude  and  peace  are  most  essential  to 
the  birds,  when  full  of  the  toils  of  building  their  nests  and 
hatching  out  and  rearing  their  young,  then  also  is  the  time  when 
they  are  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  idle  shepherd  boys. 
At  that  season  the  ewes  and  lambs  pasture  thereabouts,  and  the 
boys,  devolving  most  of  their  duty  upon  their  dogs,  finding  their 
large  leisure  hang  heavily  upon  their  hands,  employ  it  only  too 
industriously  in  searching  these  fringes  of  copse  or  these  thick 
hedgerows  for  the  birds'  nests  they  may  contain. 

Nevertheless,  a  fidr  number  of  birds  contrive  successfully  to 
rear  their  young,  and  many  are  the  nests  I  have  found  of  missel 
thrush,  song  thrush,  blackbird,  greenfinch,  chafl&nch  (not  a  very 
common  bird  hereabouts),  hedgewarbler,  whitethroat  (common  and 
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lesser)  yellowhammer,  common  banting,  red-backed  shrike  or 
batcher  bird,  and  tartle  dove,  with  an  occasional  ballfinch,  bat 
never  once  a  goldfinch.  For  these  two  latter  are  essentially 
birds  of  the  Wealden  district  as  regards  their  nesting  habits  ;  bat 
they  are  freqaently  met  with  aboat  the  Soath  Down  neighboarhood 
in  aatamn  and  winter.  The  tartle  dove,  one  of  the  most  beaatiful 
of  oar  migrants,  can  nowhere  be  better  observed  than  in  the 
fields  along  the  foot  of  the  Downs.  Here  they  feed  in  the  {iedlow, 
the  green  crops,  or  the  stabble,  in  flocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
roosting  and  nesting  in  the  neighboaring  hedgerows.  When, 
alarmed,  they  spread  their  wings  and  tail  for  flight,  the  rich 
mottled  brown  of  their  plamage,  with  their  dark  fan-shaped  tails 
edged  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  forms  a  pleasant  pictare  of  bird 
life.  The  red-backed  shrike  is  somewhat  common,  and  there  are 
few  fairer  birds  to  look  apon,  despite  his  habitaal  frown  and 
camivoroas  habits.  Grilbert  White  speaks  of  this  bird  as  rare 
aboat  Selbome. 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  hedges,  we  find  that  they 
make  an  appearance  in  many  connections  in  raral  economy :  in 
the  daily  details  of  life,  in  the  relations  between  laws  and 
castoms,  lords  and  peasantry. 

We  know  that  the  ancients  were  acqaainted  with  qaickset 
hedges,  and  Varro  speaks  of  live  and  dead  hedges,  ditches,  and 
banks,  chiefly  along  the  roadsides ;  and  he  mentions  '  spina,'  or 
thorns  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  a  constitaent  element  in  them. 
Aroand  the  clearings  in  the  forests,  or  the  com  crops  of  the  open 
lands,  the  ancient  Britons  mast  necessarily  have  made  hedges  or 
fences  of  some  description.  Since  these,  oar  ancestors,  were 
already  celebrated  for  their  wickerwork,  woven  from  the  willows 
which  aboanded  in  the  backwaters  of  their  rivers,  the  margins  of 
their  marshes,  and  the  silent  pools  of  their  forests,  we  may  jadge 
that  their  hedges  were  constracted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
and  that  they  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  live  twigs  interwoven, 
and  strengthened  with  stakes  and  posts.  And  with  the  same 
kind  of  hedge,  bat  stronger,  they  protected  their  dwellings  and 
their  *  wicks.' 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  read  of  a  variety  of  hedge  called  *  con- 
testa,^  formed  of  posts  yoked  together,  as  the  name  saggests,  with 
interwoven  twigs,  which,  to  jadge  from  an  ancient  illastration, 
connected  the  posts  at  the  top  only.  Even  at  this  period  England 
was  noted  as  a  coantry  *  full  of  hedges ' ;  bat  this  fiilness,  as  noted 
by  foreign  observers,  mast  have  been  merely  comparative  with 
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other  lands,  for  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  the  open-field  system 
of  agriculture  very  generally  prevailed,  whereby  the  holdings  of 
the  various  tenants  lay  scattered  in  the  fenceless  fields,  divided 
from  each  other  only  by  balks  of  unploughed  land.  Consequent 
upon  this  came  the  need  for  the  great  variety  of  '  wards '  and 
'herds,'  which  is  still  evidenced  by  the  common  occurrence  of 
personal  names  with  those  suffixes,  such  as  Hayward,  Kenward 
(kine-ward),  C!oward  (cow-herd),  and  Shepherd. 

Such  hedges  as  there  were  existed  between  the  lord's 
demesne  land  and  the  holdings  of  the  villeins,  and  around  the 
small  gardens  of  these  and  of  the  cottars,  and  around  the 
numerous  parks,  the  orchards,  and  the  church-garth. 

This  fenceless  condition,  with  its  manifold  inconveniences, 
was  doomed  to  desuetude,  symptoms  of  which  were  appearing 
even  before  the  important  changes  in  agriculture  resulting  from 
the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reformation,  the  development  of  the 
woollen  trade  and  the  consequent  increased  importance  of  sheep, 
and  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  other  green  crops. 

During  these  early  ages  hedges  have  occasional  mention  in 
records  of  national  life.  From  the  laws  of  Ina,  republished  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  it  appears  that  occasionally  a  tenant  would  take 
it  into  his  head  to  hedge  his  holding  '  in  the  common  meadow- 
land  divided  into  strips,'  while  another  would  refrain;  and 
•regulations  are  laid  down  to  meet  the  complications  that  might 
arise.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Saxon  word  used  for '  to 
hedge,'  'tynanne,'  survives  in  essence  until  to-day  in  'tine,'  a 
West-country  wood  for  hedging;  and  also  in  tinnet  or  tennet, 
meaning  the  wood  used  in  the  process,  an  allowance  of  which  was 
claimed  in  a  great  number  of  manors  by  the  tenants  up  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  anciently  under  the  name  of  'hedge- 
bote '  or  *  hey-bote.'  Thus  we  find  a  dispute  on  this  subject 
coming  even  before  Parliament,  for  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Richard  le  Waleys,  Lord  of  Glynde  and  Pelinges,  complains  that  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (his  overlord)  *  has  robbed 
him  .  .  .  and  for  two  years  seized  his  heybote  pertaining  to  his 
manor  of  Glynde ;  .  .  .  therefore  he  prays  our  Lord  the  King,  for 
God  and  his  mercy,  that  he  will  keep  him  in  his  estate,'  &c. 

Under  the  Saxon  rSgvme  one  of  the  most  universal  rent 
services  was  the  obligation  of  the  ceorl  (the  villein  of  the  next 
domination)  to  do  an  allotted  number  of  yards  of  '  gafol-hedging ' 
for  the  lord  '  in  his  own  time,'  to  trim  the  deer^hedge  and  to  keep 
it  whole. 
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Nor  was  the  thegn,  or  lord  himflrif,  exempt  from  maintaining 
the  deer-hedge  of  his  lord  the  king ;  while  all  had  to  contribate 
to  '  hedge  the  borg/  Till  or  tnn. 

An  oMigation  more  widely  spread  was  that  of  the  men  of  the 
hundred  to  ywiMiifaMii  the  wayside  hedges,  to  trim  them,  and  to 
keep  whole,  and  those  who  failed  in  those  duties  were  dnly 
amerced,  subject  to  amendment  within  an  allotted  time.  Thus,  to 
quote  one  out  of  countless  instances,  a  court-rcdl  of  tiie  time  of 
Heniy  Vn.  records  that  a  certain  tenant  was  ^presented'  ioac 
allowing  his  hedge  over  against  the  lofd's  park  to  become 
defective,  and  he  was  giren  a  set  pariod  within  which  to  make 
amends, 'dtifrjxmdzzd/  Another  is  seoi  in  a  court-roll  of  the  reign 
of  Elinbeth,  when  at  a  hallmote  three  tenants  wrare  'presented ' 
as  fidling  in  their  obligation  to  trim  th^  hedge  and  dear  the  ditch, 
and  they  were  allowed  the  liberal  grace  of  fire  months  in  which 
to  carry  out  tiie  requisite  hedging,  *  au&  fOfnA  lis.  vid.'  each. 

There  remains  another  aspect  under  which  to  consider  hedges, 
and  that  is  in  their  relation  to  surfiaoe  geology.  It  is  particularly 
in  the  South  Down  country  that  this  point  of  view  is  instructive. 
The  Downs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  run  east  to  west,  and  are 
pierced  at  intervals  and  at  right  angles  by  little  rivers  which  run 
from  the  watershed  of  the  Weald  southwards  into  tlie  Channel. 
These  rivers,  whose  valleys  show  clear  evidences  of  having  been 
estuaries  of  the  sea — and  that  at  no  very  remote  period — are  fed 
at  short  intervals  by  small  streams  <»r  brooks;  and  their  Uttle 
valleys,  in  their  turn,  show  as  distinct  evidences  of  having  been  in 
their  time  estuaries,  as  it  were,  or  narrow  long  creeks  of  the 
liver  into  which  they  flow. 

Although  here  and  there  alongside  one  or  other  of  these 
streams  distinct  traces  of  a  river-terrace  are  to  be  seen,  yet  it  is 
mainly  by  the  hedges  that  notice  is  drawn  to  the  altered  condition 
of  the  &ce  of  the  country  through  which  these  streams  flow, 
for,  running  roughly  parallel  to  them,  one  sees  on  either  side,  at 
a  distance,  it  may  be,  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  a  hedge  set, 
perhaps,  on  a  little  ridge;  and  these  hedges  may  so  run  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  a  whole  mile,  perhaps — sinuously  where  the 
stream  winds,  straightly  where  it  is  straight;  and  not  a  single 
hedge  is  seen  running  at  right  angles  down  to  the  stream-side, 
or,  as  we  might  say,  across  the  little  valley  or  plain.  But  at 
intervals  a  line  of  post-and-rail  fences  into  fields  the  rich  meadow- 
land.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  arrangement,  by  which 
this  long  low  meadow,  this  little  valley  of  a  little  stream,  has, 
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when  divided  np  into  fields,  been  fenced  by  post-and-rail,  and  not 
by  living,  hedges,  while  a  line  of  ancient  qnickset,  or  a  copse,  or 
little  wood  runs  parallel  with  the  stream  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
score  yards?  Clearly  it  means  that  this  low  tract  of  land  was 
once  the  bed  of  a  mnch  larger  stream  flowing  into  a  larger  river. 
In  long  process  of  time  the  river  level,  fix>m  various  causes,  sank, 
and  its  flow  became  less  and  less,  until  at  length  it  subsided  into 
a  small  stream.  During  this  process  the  land  it  was  deserting 
would  be  a  swamp,  growing  rushes  and  grasses  of  a  kind  too 
coarse  for  cattle  to  graze  upon ;  while  the  ground  itself  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  them  firom  its  waterlogged  condition. 

Hence  the  feurmers  would  s^  their  hedges  on  the  ancient 
margin  of  the  stream — ^the  margin  now  of  a  swampy,  useless  tract 
of  land.  By  drainage,  natural  and  artificial,  into  the  still 
subsiding  stream  this  land  has  ultimately  become  fit  for  pasture 
and  for  bearing  rich  crops  of  hay,  and  consequently  has  been 
divided  up  into  fields  of  convenient  and  average  acreage  by  suit- 
able, but  not  beautiful,  fences  of  post-and-rail. 

Such  conditions  as  these  may  be  seen  in  many  instances  down 
the  valleys  of  our  little  Sussex  rivers ;  and  they  show  how  great 
are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  conformation  of  our 
land  within  historic  times,  and  it  is  by  the  hedges  that  the  eye  is 
guided  to  their  recognition. 

W.  Heneage  Legge. 
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Prinee  Karl} 

By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
CHAPTER   IfXIV. 

THE  INQENUITY  OF  THE  MABQUIS  QALEAZZO. 

TPHE  ingenious  Galeazzo!     Gott!    The  ingenious  Galeazzo/ 
i     said  Duke  Bemhard,  and  he  chuckled.     '  Now,  my  Zwicka, 
this  is  a  very  pretty  plan.' 

'  Pretty,  sir  ?  Folly,  sir !  Man  has  no  business  to  move  in 
the  winter.     It's  not  war.'  * 

*  But  indeed,  my  Zwicka,  I  think  it  will  be  war,'  said  Duke 
Bemhard,  and  he  chuckled  again.  '  Ah,  come  in,  Earl.  Move 
your  &t  carcass,  Zwicka.  So;  now,  Karl,  the  estimable  and 
ingenious  Galeazzo  has  gone  into  the  waggon  trade.  What  do  yoa 
say  to  that?' 

'  That  I  do  not  know  what  it  means,'  said  Karl  quietly. 

*And,  by  the  Fiend!  no  more  did  Zwicka.  Did  you,  my 
Zwicka  ?  The  honest  and  mercantile  Galeazzo  has  been  gathering 
waggons  together  &om  all  the  earth.  Now,  Karl,  why  this  sudden 
affection  for  waggons  ?  I  asked  Zwicka ;  Zwicka  seemed  to  think 
it  was  a  new  game.' 

*  Game,  sir  ?  I  said  it  was  folly,  sir.  And,  by  Beelzebub !  I 
say  so  stiU.' 

'  My  Zwicka,  your  great  wisdom  is  too  apt  to  despise  mere 
conmion  men  like  Galeazzo.  Karl,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Soul 
of  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein's  devils !  Man,  you  are  smiling ! 
Stop,  or  you'll  never  survive  it ! ' 

<  So  he  means  to  move,'  said  Karl  with  a  grim*smile. 

'The  bull's  eye!'  cried  Bemhard.  'Now,  the  philosophic 
Zwicka,'  and  he  waved  his  hand  towards  Zwicka's  &t  red  &ce, 
'  the  philosophic  Zwicka  is  quite  angry  with  him.  My  Zwicka 
*  Copyright  1902  Isy  Longmaas,  Green  k  Co. 
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tells  me  that  it  is  against  all  the  principles  of  philosophic  war  to 
move  in  winter.  But,  then,  as  I  tell  the  sage,  if  a  philosopher 
hits  yon  below  the  belt,  all  that  is  left  for  poor  honest  men  like 
me  is  to  trip  up  his  philosophic  heels.' 

*  Why,  sir,  did  I  bid  yon  stop  ? '  growled  Zwicka.  '  I  say  it's 
not  war,  this  winter  fighting.  But,  by  Beekebub!  here  comes 
an  oily  Italian  to  play  soldiers  with  us ;  well,  by  Beelzebub !  we'll 
kick  over  the  table  ! ' 

*  Ah,  you  lack  the  gentler  graces,  my  Zwicka.  Now  I,'  and 
he  dropped  his  voice  a  little,  'I  would  not  rob  the  pla]rful 
Oaleazzo  of  his  sport.  Let  the  dear  child  have  his  game !  Live 
and  let  live — ^we  will  have  ours ! ' 

*  Is  there  fresh  news  of  Ludwig  too  ? '  asked  Karl  quickly. 
'The  butcher  lacks  work,'  said  Bemhard.     'But  they  tell 

me — indeed,  my  Zwicka,  it  was  you  who  went  on  a  picm'c  into 
the  lands  of  Lichtenstein  and  told  me  that  men  were  massing 
towards  Schwartzsee.  Now,  that  may  mean  little — he  may  only 
want  the  castle;  or  it  may  mean  much — ^if  you  think  also  of 
Gtdeazzo's  merchandise.' 

*If  he  joins  Ludwig  he  will  have  a  large  force,'  said  Karl 
thoughtfully. 

'Oh,  G^eazzo  is  no  fool,  except  before  such  wisdom  as  my 
Zwicka's.  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  I  can  count  on  what  he  will  do. 
His  waggons — now,  his  waggons  are  half  a  stroke  of  genius.' 

'  Humph ! '  grunted  Zwicka. 

'Forgive  us,  my  Zwicka,'  cried  Bemhard,  'we  are  but 
men!  Now,  Karl' — his  face  grew  serious — 'this  must  stop. 
We  will  make  two  bites  of  them.  I  will  go  and  hamstring 
Oaleazzo's  waggons,  and  then  I  will  come  back  and  fall  on 
Ludwig.  I  can  march  light.  My  Zwicka,  we  break  camp 
to-night.  We  shall  carry  six  day^'  rations.  All  the  horsemen 
but  a  hundred,  and  three  thousand  musketeers.  I  leave  you  the 
reet,  Karl.  Yes!  And  I  leave  you  the  guns.  You  will  have 
them,  and — ^you  must  watch  Ludwig.  You  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  meet  him.  Do  not  risk  that.  But  watch  him — watch 
him !    He  must  not  break  away.' 

So  that  night  Duke  Bemhard  rode  away  with  his  cavalry,  and 
the  musketeers  marching  among  them,  holding  the  horses'  stirrup- 
lathers;  and  they  marched  fast.  Karl  drew  his  little  army 
together,  and  moved  away  towards  the  dark  fix)wning  rocks  that 
hang  over  the  Schwartzsee.  Above  him,  on  the  left,  the  castle  of 
Baron  Hildebrand  was  set  high  in  air. 
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Now,  the  Marquis  Galeazzo  was  proud  of  himsel:^  evoi  ptroader 
of  himself  than  was  his  wont.  He  had  devised  a  great  plan — a 
plan  that  no  man  had  ever  dared  in  all  the  years  of  tiie  war. 
When  armies  lived  on  the  land  they  held,  and  transport  that  could 
march  £Et8t  was  a  tiling  unknown,  war  was  a  summer  game.  So 
the  Marquis  Galeazzo  in  his  craft  made  a  plan  that  abonld  startle 
the  careless,  blustering  Duke  of  Weimar.  Quite  quietly  he 
gathered  waggons  &om  all  the  countryside,  and  food  and  fodder 
and  beasts  of  burden,  and  prepared  to  hurry  across  the  hills  into 
lichtenstein  and  join  with  its  Prince.  Here  is  a  great  new 
strategy  by  which  the  Marquis  Galeazzo  earns  the  right  to  be 
considered  a  soldier ;  for  it  was  a  scheme — ^let  us  do  him  justice — 
which  few  but  himself  could  have  made«  But  if  you  would  ask 
the  reason  why  you  have  never  heard  before  that  Galeazzo  was  a 
general,  you  must  find  it  in  some  half-dozen  wiry  little  men  oa 
tough  little  horses  who  were  seen  sometimes,  and  mostly  in  the 
twilight,  about  Galeazzo's  outposts.  They  wore  mud-coloured 
coats,  and  their  horses,  too,  at  a  little  distance,  faded  into  the 
landscape.  They  carried  no  weapons  that  anyone  ev^  saw ;  some 
of  them  were  pedlars ;  some  of  them  could  sell  a  chicken  cheaply, 
though  all  round  the  camp  the  villages  had  been  plundered  again 
and  again.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  hurry,  so  that 
they  seldom  had  time  to  come  far  into  Galeazzo's  camp,  and  when 
they  did  come,  it  was  for  a  jolly  carouse  with  some  of  Galeazzo'a 
men.  They  were  very  good  companions,  and  they  were  not  made 
drunk  easily. 

For  some  months  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  and  done 
nothing  to  justify  their  existence,  when  one  of  them,  making  love 
to  a  peasant  girl,  heard  firom  her  that  Galeazzo  had  paid  her 
father  for  a  waggon.  He  was  so  much  surprised  that  he  kissed 
her  several  times  in  absence  of  mind,  and  talked  of  nothing  else 
but  kisses  till  he  left  her.  But  as  he  trotted  away  through  the 
forest  he  forgot  the  girl  sooner  than  hia  nature  sometimes  allowed 
him,  and  when  he  came  to  a  rough  wooden  hut  in  the  thickest  of 
the  underwood,  he  drank  more  than  his  share  of  the  beer,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  he  had  done  it.  His  companion  lost  no 
time  in  informing  him 

*The  devil!  I  wasn't  thinking,  Hans.  Shut  your  lantern 
jaws.  Craleazzo  has  been  paying  for  a  waggon !  Wbat  in  hell's 
name  does  that  mean  ? ' 

*  Paying?  Paying,  eh?'  growled  Hans;  and  the  sutyecfe 
occupied  them  for  some  time. 
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That  night  there  was  some  blackgame  for  sale  in  Galeazzo's 
camp  which  had  come  from  the  wooden  hut  in  the  thicket. 
Towards  morning  a  man  reeled  throagh  the  camp  and  leered  at 
the  outposts  with  a  drunken  smile.  But  through  all  the  day  this 
drunken  fool  rode  hard  towards  Duke  Bemhard^s  camp,  and  the 
wiry  little  man  and  the  tough  little  horse  had  little  sleep  till  they 
brought  him  the  news  that  Galeazzo  was  become  a  merchant  in 
wagons. 

In  this  manner,  the  strategy  of  the  Marquis  Guleazzo  fell 
among  thieves;  and  the  head  thief,  who  was  Duke  Bemhard, 
took  it  to  him  lovingly,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  it  should  be 
his  own. 

So,  while  the  army  of  Gideazzo  straggled  in  a  long  thin  line 
through  the  forest  with  its  waggons  lurching  at  its  tail,  the  van 
heard  the  crackle  of  musketry  behind  them,  and  the  drivers  of  the 
waggons  began  to  run  and  the  horses  to  &11  and  kick  and  writhe. 
Then  suddenly  on  the  middle  of  the  wavering  line  fell  a  storm  of 
cavalry,  and  broke  it,  and  turned  and  rode  through  it  again. 
Graleazzo's  men  were  struggling  to  form  with  sabres  whistling 
about  their  ears,  and  heavy  horses  shouldering  them  down  and 
trampling  them.  And  the  horsemen  swung  this  way  and  that, 
and  never  a  company  could  get  itself  together  to  meet  them ;  and 
Zwicka's  fiat  face  grew  redder,  and  he  cursed  and  shouted  his 
orders  while  the  sweat  dripped  off  his  nose.  Galeazzo's  cavalry 
came  hurrying  back,  riding  down  their  own  friends  and  tried  to 
charge,  and  Zwicka  let  his  men  £Edl  <^n  before  them.  They 
came  through  the  midst,  and  the  musketeers  gave  them  a  douUe 
volley  and  Zwicka  fell  upon  their  rear.  They  broke  and  ran  this 
way  and  that  through  the  forest,  and  the  army  of  the  Marquis 
Galeazzo  gave  up  the  ghost.  Bemhard  flung  his  last  squadrons 
at  them  as  they  fled,  and  rode  up  chuckling  to  Zwicka. 

*  Eh,  my  Zwicka,  is  it  war  ? '  he  cried. 

*  Play,  sir,*  said  Zwicka  puffing,  *  play.' 

'  Well,  well,  my  Zwicka,  you  were  getting  fat,'  said  Bemhard 
patting  his  shoulder.  '  Gott !  youll  never  be  hotter  till  you're  in 
hell!' 

'  Phew !  I've  made  myself  company,  sir,'  said  Zwicka ;  and 
Bemhard  chuckled  again. 

'  My  Zwicka  is  in  spirits.  Well,  man,  you  have  reason.  It 
was  very  prettily  done.  Now  we  will  bum  these  tokens  of 
Galeazzo's  honesty.  Pity  to  bum  the  only  things  he  ever  paid 
for.' 
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They  burnt  Galeazzo's  waggons,  and  so  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Marquis  Craleazzo  was  brought  to  naught.  Before  nightfall  Bern- 
hard  and  his  men  were  eight  ndles  on  their  way  back  to  Karl,  and 
as  Bemhard  lay  down  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  the  ground  and 
rolled  himself  in  his  cloak : 

'  So :  that's  one,'  he  muttered  and  chuckled  to  himself. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

AN  ambassador's  HONOUR. 


*  Yes,  your  Excellency,  that  is  what  I  always  say,'  said  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council ;  '  ask  everybodjr's  advice,  and  never  take  it — 
never  take  it.     You  must  have  heard  me  say  that,  my  lady  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  have  heard  you  say  the  same  thing  lots  of  times,'  cried 
Amaryllis,  and  the  Secretary  laughed  in  his  chest. 

*  Bad  habits  stick,  my  lady.  Virtue  is  a  habit,  they  tell  us, 
and  vice  too.' 

'  Indeed,  Doctor,  you  do  yourself  injustice,'  said  the  Capuchin 
gravely ;  '  and  I  would  sooner  hear  a  thing  that  was  worth  saying 
said  twice  than  many  fresh  things  said  that  were  not  worth 
saying  at  all.     Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  refer  to  your  Council.' 

The  Secretary's  pleasant  smile  passed;  all  expression  died 
from  his  face. 

*  I  have  not  succeeded  with  the  Council,'  said  the  Capuchin 
thoughtfully.    The  Secretary  eyed  him  for  a  moment. 

'  It  is  not  your  proposals  they  dislike.  It  is  not  your  offers 
they  fear.  It  is  you — ^you — ^you,'  said  he.  And  then  in  a 
moment : 

*  Oh,  but.  Doctor,  you  were  Earl's  tutor,'  cried  Amaryllis. 

*  And  I  know  you  can  do  anything  with  the  Council,  so ^ 

*  Karl's  tutor  ? '  said  the  Secretary  breaking  in.  '  So  I  was  ; 
and  much  I  did  for  him.  Granmiar — now,  I  was  very  strong  in 
granmiar.  Karl — Karl  never  knew  a  word.  Always  did  every- 
thing for  himself.     I  did  try  to  teach ' 

'  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  to  talk  about  grammar,'  cried 
Amaryllis. 

*  You  see,  I  must  not  talk  of  what  you  do  want,'  said  the 
Secretary  with  a  laugh.     Just  then  Lormont  came  into  the  room. 
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He  had  hoped  to  find  Amaryllis  alone.     As  he  turned  to  shut  the 
door  he  smiled  to  himself. 

'  Do  I  intrude  on  a  council  ? '  The  Secretary  jumped  up.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  to  be  another  assailant,  and  he 
had  found  two  enough. 

*  Letters  to  write,  my  lady,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  Never  get 
done,  your  Excellency — never  get  done,'  and  he  shook  his  head 
and  hurried  out.  Lormont,  opening  the  door  for  him,  bowed. 
Then  he  turned  and  bowed  to  the  two  others. 

*  I  trust  I  did  not  frighten  the  learned  Doctor,'  said  he. 
'  It  was  done  already,'  the  Capuchin  answered. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other.     *I — have  no  letters  to 

write — and  yet  I  will  write  them '  he  turned  to  go.     *  But  do 

not  let  your  news  wait  too  long,  Lormont.' 

'Indeed,  it  shall  not  wait  at  all,'  cried  Amaryllis,  but  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  Lormont  and  smiled  at  him.  Lormont 
kissed  it. 

'  I  am  a  faithful  servant,'  he  murmured. 

*  For  that  I  will  answer,'  said  the  Capuchin.  '  Forgive  me. 
Lady  Amaryllis ;  we  work  to  an  end  you  also  desire.' 

<  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,'  cried  Amaryllis,  and  she  made 
them  a  curtsey. 

<  But  it  would  be  well  to  practise,'  said  Lormont  as  he  went 
out ;  and  Amaryllis  fell  to  work  on  her  gloves. 

'  You  travel  fast,  Lormont,'  said  the  Capuchin. 
'  Bad  news  does,  sir.' 

*  Ah,  you  have  only  your  own  story  to  tell  ? '  said  the  Capuchin 
quickly. 

'  I  believe  you  will  find  it  enough,  sir.  I  made  my  bid  and 
the  thing  was  not  for  sale.' 

*  I  suppose — ^that — is  bad  news,'  said  the  Capuchin  slowly. 
*  You  mean — he  would  not  come  back  by  our  aid.' 

'  So  he  said :  I  think  he  will  come  back  in  honour  or  not  at 

all.     CwdMM,^  sir,  if  it  were  I,  I  should  say  the  same,'  cried 

Lormont. 

'  Is  there  loss  of  honour  in  being  wiser  than  fools  ? ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said  to  myself;  in  another  way  I  said  it 

to  him.    Eh,  it  did  not  convince  him  !    I  do  not  know  that  it 

convinces  me.' 

*  Yet  you  call  it  bad  news  ? ' 

*  I  call  it  bad  news ;  because  I  think  there  is  worse  to  hear. 
If  he  does  come  back,  sir,  we  shall  have  no  more  army  from 
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SolgatL'  Hie  Capuchin  looked  up  quickly.  '  No,  he  did  not  say  it» 
I  think  he  was  too  wise ;  and  I — it  is  possible  that  I  was  too 
much  his  Mend  to  trap  him  into  saying  it-«-4mt  it  was  clear 

enough.    And  then ? '  said  Lormont  slowly,  looking  at  the 

Capuchin. 

'  The  Count  of  Erbach  would  be  a  Cuthful  friend/  said  Pdre 
Joseph. 

'Seyond  doubt,  if  he  could  be.  But  how  to  make  him  ?  The 
thing  he  wants  is  the  thing  we  cannot  give.'  But  Pdre  Joseph 
sat  silent  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table.     '  Even  you» 

sir ^  said  Lormont,  and  looked  at  the  Capuchin ;  but  he  still 

sat  silent. 

'  Ah,  honest  men  are  dear,'  said  Lormont  again  with  a  sigh. 

'And  not  always  worth  buying,'  said  the  Capuchin;  'they 
ask  too  much  and  give  too  little,'  and  he  looked  at  Lormont. 

'Am  I  to  answer  you,  sir?'  said  Lormont.  'Then  I  will 
have  anoth^  maxim  :  the  best  friends  are  not  bought.  You  give 
them  much,  ask  nothing,  receive  more.  But  what  is  it  all  to  the 
purpose?  We  want  Solgau  for  an  ally,  Karl  of  Erbach  wants 
peace.  He  will  do  nothing  for  us  :  we  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
It  is  sad  :  these  honest  men  with  brains  trouble  us  poor  creatures 
who  lack  the  honesty.  But  hard  things,  sir,  are  not  for  you  to 
do,  of  course.' 

'  So  you  give  up  all  hope,  Lormont  ? '  said  the  Capuchin. 

'  After  you,  sir,'  said  Lormont,  with  a  trace  of  a  smile.  '  There 
is  also  Karl  himself.' 

But  the  Capuchin  did  not  answer.  He  rose  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room. 

'The  mill  goes  round,  Lormont,  and  we  think  we  move  it; 
and  the  car  rolls  on  and  we  think  we  guide  it ;  but  the  power  is 
not  ours,  and  the  road  is  not  always  the  road  we  choose.' 

'  And  often  it  ends  in  a  bog,'  said  Lormont,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  but  the  Capuchin  did  not  heed  him. 

'  The  wheel  drags  sometimes,  or  the  road  seems  to  end,  and 
we  cannot  bring  the  stream  back  to  turn  our  wheel  as  it  used  and 
we  cannot  find  a  road  over  the  mountains,  but  if  we  look  we  find 
a  pass  at  last,  and  if  we  work  for  it  we  may  bring  another  stream 
to  do  the  work  of  the  stream  that  is  dry.'    Lormont  smiled. 

'  Then  we  are  to  work  still  ? '  said  he.  The  Capuchin  sat 
down. 

'  You  saw  the  Secretary.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  we  were  a 
strange  company  ? ' 
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^I  would  congratulate  yourself  and  the  Secretary  on  your 
taste  and  your  fortune/  said  Lormont. 

<  He  is  a  firiend  of  the  Count  of  Erbach.' 

'  Ah,  he  was  sitting  between  you  and  the  Lady  Amaryllis/ 
said  Lormont.    '  He  probably  found  it  simpler  to  agree  with  you/ 

'  He  tells  me  that  I  frighten  the  Council.  They  will  not  be 
guided  by  me  lest  it  be  said  that  I  guided  them/ 

'  The  Council's  reputation  must  be  maintained,'  said  Lormont* 
'  They  are  said  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  fools ;  and  that  seems 
likely ;  they  guide  themselves.' 

'He  would  promise  us  nothing/  said  the  Capuchin.  'But 
there  was  no  need.  And  the  man  knows  men/  he  paused.  '  And 
so,  Lormont,  I  shall  work  still.'  And  he  paused  again.  '  Just  as 
you  would  have  me,'  he  said  slowly  with  a  smile. 

' I  have  always  said,  sir,  Elarl  is  a  man.  Seal  menmake  good 
friends.' 

'  And  real  mon  are  loved,  are  they  not,  Lormont  ? '  said  the 
Capuchin  quietly,  with  a  glance  at  the  door. 

'  You  treat  a  discredited  ambassador  well,'  said  Lormont,  and 
lie  rose  quickly.  'I  will  tell  her — as  an  example.'  And  the 
Comte  de  Lormont  lost  no  time.  But  the  Capuchin,  left  alone, 
sat  still  looking  at  the  ground. 

'  He  is  the  only  man,'  he  said  slowly.   '  There  must  be  a  way.' 

But  in  all  the  hours  through  which  he  had  thought  of  it  he 
had  not  found  one.  Still,  that  afternoon  he  rode  out  from 
Solgau  with  a  scanty  guard  to  meet  one  of  his  suite,  Brulart  de 
L^n,  and  send  him  back  to  Richelieu. 

Lormont  came  quickly  into  the  room  where  Amaryllis  sat. 

'  And  how  is  your  arm  ? '  she  said  at  once  without  looking  up ; 
she  was  very  busy  with  the  gloves.  Lormont  took  Amaryllis  and 
her  gloves  and  her  needles  and  her  silk  all  into  his  arms. 

*  Why  I  think  two  do  it  better,'  said  he,  and  he  looked  intx)  her 
eyes  before  he  kissed  her. 

*  Indeed,  one  did  very  well,'  said  Amaryllis.  *  They  are  really 
just  the  same  eyes,  monsieur.' 

*  That  gentleman  is  an  intruder.  If  the  Lady  Amaryllis  would 
be  good  enough  to  desire  him  to  withdraw.' 

'  Oh,  have  you  had  enough  ? '  cried  Amaryllis,  leaning  back  in 
hisrarms. 

'  But  with  monsieur  looking  on.' 

'  Oh,  he  does  more  than  look  on,'  cried  Amaryllis  and  paused 
for  a  moment.     '  He  looks.    I  think  he  looks  at  my  heart,'  and 
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the  eyes  that  hid  themselves  from  Lormont  were  wet.  He  kissed 
her  waving  fragrant  hair. 

'  Why,  he  gave  his  own  for  it/  he  said ;  and  again  he  kissed 
her  hair ;  '  and  heyond  doubt  it  is  the  best  hair  in  all  the  world, 
but  it  is  only  hair,  Peach-blossom,  and  there  are  other  things.' 

She  gave  him  her  lips  to  be  kissed. 

*  You  are  sure  you  have  earned  them  ? ' 

'  I  shall  never  do  that,  my  lady,'  said  Lormont  softly ;  '  and 
now  I  come  back  to  you  a  poor  discredited  ambassador  who  has 
ftiiled.'    He  handed  her  to  the  window  seat  and  sat  beside  her. 

'  A  miserable  &ilure,'  he  said  and  shook  his  head. 

*  So  very  miserable  ? '  said  Amaryllis  softly,  slipping  her  arm 
through  his  and  taking  his  hand. 

*Why,  there  it  is!'  cried  Lormont.  *I  have  failed  and  I 
ought  to  be  miserable ;  but  the  same  eyes  look  at  me,  Amaryllis, 
and  the  same  little  hand  is  here ' 

*  Where  should  it  be  ? '  said  Amaryllis  quickly.  *  Was  Pdre 
Joseph  unkind,  L^n  ? ' 

'  No ;  the  good  father  in  his  own  way  was  nearly  as  kind  as 
you,  little  girl.  I  think  the  good  man  must  have  found  some- 
thing in  me  to  like ;  he  does  study  men  deeply.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  is  a  sneer  at  me,  too,'  cried  Amaryllis.  '  I  will 
not  have  it,  monsieur ! ' 

*  That  man  again  ! '  groaned  Lormont.     '  Do  forget  him.' 
'  Indeed,  I  would  if  you  would  let  me,'  she  cried. 

'  There  is  here  a  poor  fool  called  L6on,  who  will  kiss  your  little 
shoes  and  be  proud.  But,  monsieur — ^why,  I  dare  say  he  would 
not  look  at  you  twice.' 

*  The  monsieur  that  I  knew,'  said  Amaryllis  thoughtftdly,  *  he 
jumped  into  a  pool  for  my  dog  and  he  told  me  fibs  to  make  me 
hold  his  hand ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  he  did  look  at  me  twice — 
it  was  just  once — ^all  the  time.' 

'  There  was  a  man.  Lady  Brown-eyes,'  said  Lormont  kissiDg 
them,  *  who  promised  you  something ;  was  that  monsieur  ? ' 
'  That  was  the  ambassador ! '  cried  Amaryllis. 
'  Another  of  them ! '  said  Lormont.     '  Are  you  not  ashamed  ? ' 
'  Not  even  a  little,'  said  Amaryllis ;  *  and  they  all  kiss  me.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  so  you  must  have  many,'  said  Lormont ;  *  so  here  is 
for  all.' 

'Please,  please,  not  all  together!'  cried  Amaryllis  in  a 
moment.     *  Please,  L^n ! ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  the  man  to  call,'  said  Lormont  quietly.     *  But,  my 
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lady,  I  promised  yoa  something ;  wUl  you  tell  me  again  what  it 
was?' 

'  And  do  you  forget  ? '  said  Amaryllis. 

'  I  promised  to  help  Karl  of  Erbach  for  the  sake  of  a  little  girl 
who  lodLed  up  at  me  and  said ' 

*  Ah,  you  knew  before  I  said  it,'  said  Amaryllis  softly,  looking 
up  at  him  again  with  the  loving  wistful  eyes  that  had  told  him 
her  love  and  her  sister's.     *  Yes,  and  that  was  what  you  promised.' 

'  I  did  not  forget,  my  lady ;  but  will  you  tell  me  what  it 
means?' 

'  You  know  they  talk  of  making  him  Prince,  but  they  will  not 
do  it ;  and  he  would  be  so  good  a  Prince.  You  promis^  to  help 
him  to  come  back  in  honour,  and  this  is  the  way,  Lton.' 

*'  Yes,  I  was  a&aid  I  had  promised  that,'  said  Lormont  slowly. 

*  Oh,  you  are  not  sorry  ?    I  know  it  is  hard.' 

*  There  is  only  one  easy  thing  I  would  care  to  promise  you, 
my  lady,'  said  Lormont,  and  she  knew  what  that  was.  '  But  if 
Karl  is  to  be  Prince  I  think  he  must  win  the  place  himself.'  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then,  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  began  to 
smile.  '  Well,  the  ambassador  has  his  honour.  I  can  only  tell 
3rou  I  have  done  nothing ;  and  yet  that  is  not  all  true.  One 
thing  I  can  tell  you,  and  you  shall  say  if  it  is  nothing.  I  told 
Kari  that  there  was  more  than  one  lady  in  Rosenberg  who  held 
him  in  regard.  He  was  surprised ;  but  I  think  it  will  make  him 
long  to  come  back  to  a  high  place  in  Solgau.' 

'I  knew  he  did  not  know,'  said  Amaryllis  quickly.  'Ah, 
Lfon,  and  you  said  you  had  done  nothing.' 

'  Why,  what  is  it  ?    To  give  a  man  a  message  from  a  girl.' 

* ''  To  give  a  man  a  message  from  a  girl," '  Amaryllis  repeated, 
and  she  laughed  softly.  'Oh,  indeed,  that  is  nothing — quite 
nothing.' 

'  I  think  it  is  because  there  are  two  brown  eyes  that  would 
make  even  me  work  that  I  can  believe  you  are  right,'  said 
]x>rmont.  '  'But,  my  lady,  you  must  not  be  happy  too  soon. 
There  is  little  done  yet,  and  what  is  to  do  next  I  cannot  see.  Oh, 
I  promised,'  he  said  quickly,  seeing  her  frightened  look,  '  and  I 
will  not  fail  when  a  chance  comes,  but  there  is  much  water  to 
flow  under  the  bridge  before  you  see  Karl  a  Prince  in  Solgau. 
But  we  are  puzzled — ^I  am  puzzled.' 

*  Ah,  I  know,'  said  Amaryllis  softly.     *  There  is  you  and  Karl.' 

*  You  might  say :  "  there  is  Karl "  ;  and — ^there  may  be  I,' 
said  Lormont,    '  But  the  ambassador's  honour  is  pledged,  my  lady.' 
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*  Oh,  yes,'  cried  Amaryllis^  and  she  slipped  qniekly  o£f  the 
seat,  h<d<Uiig  his  hand  and  knelt  and  kissed  it.  '  There  is  an 
honoor  for  the  ambassador!'  Bat  for  onoe  she  gave  Ixnnnont 
pain. 

'  My  lady,  that  must  not  be ! '  he  cried  sharply,  and  he  lifted 
her.     ^  Ton  make  me  ashamed.' 

^  Bat  indeed  I  meant  it,'  said  Amaryllis  softly  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OF  THE  WAYS  OF  LUDWIG. 


PfiiNCE  IjCDWIQ  had  taken  a  side  openly  at  last,  when  there  ^I'as 
<mly  one  side  left  for  him  to  take ;  and  for  all  that  he  bad  no 
title  to  Solgau  now  that  Dorothea  lay  nnder  the  beeches  at 
Waldkirch,  a  new  clond  of  sch^nes  was  floating  in  his  brain.  If 
he  had  no  title  at  least  he  knew  that  no  one  else  had  a  better, 
and  Prince  Ladwig,  who  was  not  wont  to  underrate  himself,  had 
now  determined  that  he  would  join  with  Graleazzo ;  together  they 
would  crush  Bemhard  and  the  sullen  fool  who  hated  him  and 
was  afraid  to  strike  at  him  for  all  the  harm  he  had  done  Solgau. 
Yet  most  of  all  he  longed  for  revenge — ^that  was  the  name  his 
thoughts  gave  it— -on  three  men :  Turenne,  through  whom 
Dorothea  had  been  killed,  and  now  Ludwig  could  nearly  believe 
that  Turenne  had  killed  her ;  the  Capuchin,  who  had  made  him 
an  enemy  without  any  cause  that  would  have  weighed  with  Prince 
Ludwig ;  and  Lormont,  the  drawling  fop  who  had  insulted  a  man 
that  could  not  defend  himself.  P^haps  he  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  in  the  right,  for  that  in  Prince  Ludwig's  mind  was  taken 
for  granted,  without  thought;  but  he  did  believe  that  all  who 
opposed  him  were  in  the  wrong,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  all 
his  enemies  were  either  knaves  or  fools,  and  most  of  them  both. 

So  in  a  happy  mood  Prince  Ludwig  set  himself  to  gather  an 
army  about  Wolfetch,  which  lies  hard  by  the  hills  in  the  south 
of  Lichtenstein. 

Now,  at  Wolfoch  there  dwelt  then  a  maid,  and  she  lived  all 
alone,  for  her  {i&ther  died  fighting  for  his  Prince,  and  her  mother 
long  ago,  when  she  was  still  a  babe.  There,  one  April  morning  in 
the  streets  of  Wolfiach  (so  he  tells  it  from  whom  I  had  the  t^e), 
she  came  from  the  woods,  a  big  bunch  of  violets  in  her  hand,  a 
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very  lovely  maid.  Her  name  was  Ema.  Swinging  down  the 
street  with  an  easy  lilting  stride,  their  hats  cocked  jauntily,  the 
sunlight  flashing  on  their  silver  sword-hilts,  arm  in  arm,  joking 
together,  marched  two  Englishmen,  soldiers  both.  They  saw  the 
maid,  and  one  of  them  (his  blood  was  hotter,  perhaps)  marked 
her  light  step,  the  proud  poise  of  her  head,  and  her  dark  crown 
of  hair.  But  both  together  swept  off  their  hats,  and,  bowing, 
gave  her  greeting.  She  smiled  at  them,  and  then  she  blushed, 
for  she  felt  that  one  of  them  knew  she  was  a  very  lovely  maid. 

Because  the  devil  who  cared  for  Prince  Ludwig  would  have  it 
so,  he  came  riding  down  the  street  with  a  score  of  his  guards. 
He,  too,  saw  Ema ;  he,  too,  saw  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  and 
his  little  eyes  grew  bigger,  I  fancy,  as  he  looked.  But  he  passed 
on  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  one  of  his  guards.  The 
man  smiled,  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  looked  back  at  Ema. 

But  the  Englishmen  went  on  to  their  inn,  and  when  they  were 
come  to  the  big  room  over  the  porch  one  of  them  lit  his  pipe  and 
said: 

*  So  that  is  their  great  Prince,  Lance.' 
'  And  very  like  a  weazel  he  is,  Dick.' 

*  Why,  so  he  is !  Now  Ghistavus,  he  was  a  god ;  and  old 
Lesly,  he  was  a  devil ;  and  Bemhard,  why  he  is  at  least  a  man ; 
but  this  fellow — he  looks  like  a  dirty  fox,  and  his  eyes 
wobble  all  ways.  Yet,  body  o'  me,  he  gets  ten  thousand  men 
About  him!' 

Lancelot  did  not  answer ;  he  sat  himself  down  in  the  window 
seat,  and  looked  out  at  the  budding  chestnut. 

<  I  tell  thee,  Lance,  let  us  go  ride  with  Bemhard,'  cried  Dick. 
Still  Lancelot  said  nothing.  'Well,  which  is  it,  man,  ay  or  no ? ' 
and  he  clapped  his  firiend  on  the  shoulder. 

'  What  was  it  you  said,  Dick  ? '  said  Lance. 

'  Body  ,0'  me !  Here  is  a  man  !  I  talk  to  him  wisely  for  halt 
an  hour — ^tell  him  of  all  the  chiefs  in  Germany — give  him  all  my 
ten  years'  learning  of  war — and  the  fod  looks  up  in  my  &ce  and 
lisps  like  a  child  of  three,  '<  What  is  it,  Dick  dear  ?  "  Body  o' 
me,  what  is  it,  Lance  ?  Have  ye  met  with  a  witch,  or  lost  your 
wits,  or  found  a  maid  to  love  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  saw  her  too ! '  said  Lance. 

'  Her  ?  What  ?  The  maid  in  the  street  ?  Lord  love  all  fools ! 
I  have  seen  her  a  dozen  times,  and  so  have  you,  Master  Calf.' 

^  So  I  have,'  said  Lance ;  '  and  each  time  she  is  lovelier.' 

'  Oh,  the  devil's  in  it ! '  cried  Dick.     « So  this  is  why  we  dilly- 
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dally  here !  "  Shall  we  join  the  weasel  ?  "  say  I.  "  Perhaps,"  says 
the  babe.  "  WUl  you  ride  with  Bemhard  ?  "  I  ask.  **  Let  us  wait," 
says  Master  Lance.  Oh  Lance,  Ijance,  so  we  stay  here  and  study 
the  ways  of  Master  Ludwig  all  for  a  maid  with  two  eyes  and  a 
nose.' 

*  Give  me  three  days,  Dick,'  said  Lance. 

'  Three  days,  say  ye  ?  And  what  will  Master  Lance  do  with 
three  days  ?  By  the  God  of  fools,  would  you  marry  the  maid  and 
keep  a  shop  or  till  a  fEurm  ?  Lord,  grant  me  to  see  Bittmaster 
Lance  at  a  plough's  tail ! ' 

'  I  shall  find  a  way,'  said  Lance  quietly.    Dick  looked  at  him. 

'  Body  o'  me,  if  you  say  it  like  that,  I  think  you  will.  How 
many  mad  things  have  I  done  with  you.  Master  Lance,  since  we 
fell  on  Wallenstein  from  the  west  gate  of  Stralsund  town  ?  And 
now  to  think  you'll  many  a  girl!'  He  paused  for  a  moment 
puffing  at  his  pipe ;  then  from  out  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  he  said 
gruffly,  '  Humph !  so  here  it  ends ! ' 

Lancelot  caught  his  hand  and  gripped  it  hard. 

*  Never  that,  Dick,'  he  said  softly. 

About  Wolfach  Prince  Ludwig  gathered  all  the  strength  of 
Lichtenstein  together,  and  much  that  was  not  of  lichtenstein  at 
all,  but  ready  to  follow  any  man  who  would  pay,  and  for  choice 
among  such  men  a  man  who  was  not  too  scrupulous.  It  was  no 
small  force  that  lay  in  his  camp  near  the  hills,  and  Prince  Ludwig, 
seeing  it  grow,  became  more  sui*e  of  himself  and  his  schemes. 
And  all  this  time  the  two  Englishmen,  grown  wise  by  hard  train- 
ing in  the  midst  of  war,  watched  the  great  array,  and  if  they 
sneered  sometimes,  if  Dick  grew  more  distrustful  day  by  day, 
doubtless  it  was  because  they  had  been  bred  in  a  different  school. 
For  Ludwig's  forces  grew  bigger,  and  he  made  agreement  with 
the  Marquis  Galeazzo  to  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Lichtenstein. 
He  was  aiming  for  the  crown  of  Solgau  still ;  but  for  all  he  knew 
that  Pdre  Joseph  had  stayed  long  at  Solgau,  had  ridden  suddenly 
away  northward,  had  met  Brulart  de  Lfen  at  Hilpertsee,  he  did 
not  trouble  to  think  what  it  might  mean.  He  heard  that  Turenne 
was  hunting  down  his  fieJse  Pappenh^imers  along  the  border  of 
Solgau,  and  sneered  at  the  man  for  a  fool.  Turenne  might  hang 
them  all  in  a  row,  and  it  was  nothing  to  Ludwig ;  they  had  grown 
far  beyond  his  power  to  control,  as  his  servants  sometimes  did. 
They  had  harried  both  sides  of  the  border,  Lichtenstein  and 
Solgau  alike,  and  if  Turenne  would  crush  them  Ludwig  was  much 
obliged  to  the  fool  who  had  murdered  his  wife.    But  Turenne,  in 
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the  saddle  night  and  day,  hunting  them  down  like  vermin,  had 
no  notion  of  pleasing  Lndwig,  though  he  might  have  known  that 
Ludwig  cared  nothing  for  a  man  who  had  served  his  turn. 

So  without  a  thought  of  what  these  men  were  doing  on  whom 
he  must  be  revenged,  Ludwig  turned  to  the  war.  But  Prince 
Ludwig  did  not  prepare  for  war  as  Bemhard,  or  Karl,  or  Zwicka. 
He  was  anxious  only  for  a  great  force,  and  he  gave  great  promises 
and  a  little  pay,  and  talked  to  his  soldiers  of  plundering  the  fi&t 
lands  of  Solgau,  and  bowed  when  they  cheered  him.  His  men 
seldom  cheered  Zwicka;  certainly  when  they  did  he  swore  at 
them.  It  never  came  into  anyone's  head  that  Karl  of  Erbaoh 
would  care  to  be  cheered.  But  Prince  Ludwig  was  proud  of  such 
confidence.  Sometimes  in  the  bac^pround  two  tall  Englishmen 
looked  at  the  motley  array  and  grinned  at  each  other. 

That  April  day  waned  towards  ev^ng;  the  sun  set  rosily 
behind  the  dark  western  woods,  paled,  and  was  gone.  In  the 
gloom  Lancelot  Onslow  and  Dick  Zouch  took  their  evening 
walk ;  nor  was  it  chance  (as  some  of  you  will  be  very  sure),  nor 
was  it  chance  that  led  them  past  Erna's  door.  Then  the  soft 
night  air  was  rent  asunder  by  a  sudden  shriek ;  one  word  only  the 
Englishmen  heard  as  they  ran  down  the  lane. 

*  Never,'  cried  Ema,  *  never ! ' 

The  door  of  her  cottage  was  flung  wide ;  they  saw  her  by  the 
fiEunt  candlelight  struggling  in  two  men's  arms,  and  Dick  Zouch 
laughed  aloud  and  he  cried : 

'  Dagger  and  sword — I'm  with  you,  Lance ! ' 

Four  men  there  were  in  the  hut,  and  they  had  scarce  time  to 
draw  their  swords  before  the  English  were  on  them,  one  man  mad 
witii  the  lust  of  fight  and  the  other  aflame  with  love.  It  was  no 
long  struggle ;  in  the  little  room  with  its  wooden  walls  was  no 
space  to  shun  the  first  onset,  and  in  the  first  onset  that  fight  was 
won.  So,  very  soon,  Dick  Zouch  sat  himself  on  the  table  and 
wiped  his  sword,  and  he  looked  at  Lance  and  Ema : 

'  Body  o'  me,  the  Prince's  Guard,'  said  he. 

Lance,  with  Ema's  hand  in  his,  looked  in  her  fiice;  she 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  very  dark. 

'  They  said — they  came  to  take  me — ^for  him,'  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  Dick  Zouch  whistled.  Lance  pressed  her  hand ;  he 
drew  her  closer  and  whispered : 

'  Lady,  will  you  trust  me  ? '  She  lifted  her  head ;  her  honest 
dark  eyes  looked  into  his,  as  a  man's  gaze  meets  his  friend's. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Ema ;  and  Lancelot  kissed  her  hand. 
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'I  will  be  trae/  he  said;  then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
cried :  '  Dick,  here  i&  our  choice  made  for  us.  No  place  fin-  us 
now  in  WoUach  !  liet  us  ride  to-night  for  Bemhaid's  men  at  the 
Schwartzsee  t ' 

Dick  Zouch  said  never  a  word.  He  walked  to  the  door  and 
peered  out  into  the  darkness. 

'  There  be  horses  five,  and  one  is  saddled  for  a  maid,'  said  he. 

So  that  night  they  galloped  out  of  WolfieMsh,  and  through  the 
darkness  they  rode  towards  the  castle  of  the  Schwartzsee.  The 
soft  spring  breeze  stirred  in  the  forest  as  Lance  and  Ema  rode  side 
by  side ;  hardly  a  word  they  said,  only  once  or  twice  in  the  dark* 
ness  their  eyes  met,  but  each  felt  a  joy  that  was  new  as  they  rode 
through  the  darkness,  man  and  maid.  An  owl  screeched,  a  wolf 
howled  fEur  away,  the  trees  whispered  together  over  their  heads  as 
they  rode  on  southward  with  the  stars  for  their  guide.  At  last  the 
sky  in  the  east  grew  lighter,  the  pale  gold  light  of  dawn  shimmered 
through  the  budding  trees.  Lance's  hand  sought  her  bridle,  his 
bare  hand  fell  on  hers,  and  she  locked  up  in  his  £bu«  and  smiled. 
Then  as  the  sky  grew  brighter  Didc  Zouch  spurred  forward  from 
fifty  yards  behind. 

'  Master  Lance,'  he  cried,  ^  man  and  beast  must  sleep,  and  by 
now  I  think  we  are  safe.' 

'  Ay,  Dick ;  it  will  be  well  to  rest,  Ema,'  said  Lance. 

*  Yes,  Lance,'  said  the  maid. 

They  turned  aside  and  rode  down  to  a  little  glade  where 
the  trees  rise  out  of  bare  grey  rock  over  which  the  water  falls. 
There  they  sprang  firom  their  horses,  the  two  men  and  the  maid. 
About  their  feet  the  violets  clustered  thick,  with  a  primrose  shin- 
ing pale  among  them  here  and  there.  The  horses  stretched 
their  necks  and  nosed  into  the  grass.  Lance  held  out  his  hand  to 
Ema: 

'Ema,  you  came  from  Wolfach  a  maid;  so,  if  you  will  it 
so,  shall  you  come  to  Schwartzsee.  But  I  love  you,  Ema.  If 
you  will  come  to  Schwartzsee  my  wife,  I  pledge  my  honour  you 
shall  never  grieve  for  the  day  you  rode  firom  Wolfiich  with  me.' 
Er^a  did  not  answer.  Then  Dick  Zouch  came  forward  and  to<4c 
her  hand  in  his. 

'  And  for  his  honour.  Lady  Ema,  my  honour,'  said  he,  and  in  a 
moment  he  let  her  hand  fall. 

Ema's  pure  eyes  sought  Lance's,  and  all  was  silent  in  the 
glade  but  for  the  plash  of  water  and  a  thrush's  song.  Ema  put 
her  little  hand  in  Lance's. 
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^  Ay,  and  mine/  said  she.  So  they  washed  in  the  brook,  and 
ihey  made  a  meal  in  the  glade,  of  bread  and  meat  and  a  flask  of 
wine,  and  then  they  slept  on  the  violets.  But  Dick  Zouch  lay  by 
the  forest  path  and  his  sword  was  drawn  at  his  side.  In  the 
evening  they  woke  and  rode  on  to  the  Schwartzsee,  and  Lance  and 
Ema  went  hand  in  hand. 

It  was  three  mornings  after  when  they  drew  near  to  the  little 
hamlet  that  lies  below  the  castle  of  the  Schwartzsee,  and  there, 
riding  with  hift  wife,  they  met  the  Baron  Hildebrand.  The  Baron 
HUdebrand  reined  up  sharply : 

'  Now,  who  may  you  be,  gentlemen  ? '  said  he. 

*  Now,  why  should  we  tell  you  ? '  said  Lance. 

'  Because  you  come  out  of  lichtenstein,'  said  the  Baron. 

'  Now,  unless  all  men  lie.  Baron  Hildebrand,  you  have  done  the 
like  yoursell' 

'  So  you  know  my  name  ? '  cried  the  Baron. 

'  And  your  fame,'  quoth  Dick  with  a  bow. 

'  Therefore  have  we  come  to  join  your  force,'  said  Lan<^ 
quiddy.  The  Baron  looked  them  up  and  down,  and  he  saw  they 
were  very  proper  men. 

'  Ay,  ay;  and  tiie  maid ?'  he  growled. 

'  Here  is  no  maid,  Baron,'  said  Lance. 

'  How  ? '  cried  Baron  Hildebrand. 

*But,  before  God,  a  wife,'  said  Lance  very  quietly,  and 
Ema  looked  proudly  at  the  Baron  and  blushed.  The  Baron 
cfaudded: 

*  Ay,  ay :  and  before  men  ? '  said  he.    Lance's  eyes  flashed. 

'  For  the  gentleman  that  denies  it.  Baron,  I  am  his  most 
humble  servant,'  he  cried. 

Dick  Zouch  shook  his  head  gravely : 

'  And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sinful  soul,'  said  he. 

*  God  save  us  all !  here  are  fire-eaters,'  cried  the  Baron.  But 
the  Baroness  rode  forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  Ema's  arm. 

*  You  are  very  beautiful,  dear,'  said  she. 

*  We  have  been  at  Wolfoch  a  month,  Baron.  We  have  seen 
all  Ludwig's  force — ^and  a  force  of  footpads  it  is.  All  this  can  we 
tell  you.  And  my  wife,  the  Lady  Ema,  we  took  from  Wolfiach.' 
Lance  lowered  his  voice.  *  You  know  Ludwig,  Baron  ? '  said  he. 
The  Baron  nodded. 

*  You  are  very  welcome,  gentlemen '  he  began,  but  his 

wife  broke  in. 

'  And  I  trust  you  will  honour  me  at  our  castle,'  said  she. 

T  2 
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And  this  is  how  the  Prince  Ludwig  dealt  by  his  people,  by 
the  children  of  those  who  died  to  serve  him ;  and,  as  it  hajypens, 
Uiis  also  is  how  fall  news  of  Ladwig's  army  came  to  the  Marshal 
of  Solgaa. 

That  night  in  the  castle  of  the  Schwartzsee,  when  the  ladies 
had  gone,  a  song  was  song  that  Dick  Zonch  had  made ;  and  in 
English  it  sounds  like  this : — 

Pandarus  he  was  a  lusty  blade 
(Bing  hey  for  the  da^;er  that  stabbed  him  t) 

Pandams  he  was  agog  for  a  maid 
(ffing  ho  for  the  devil  that  grabbed  him  t) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  FAmiSS  OF  THE  SCHWABTZSEB. 

Oh  the  day  that  he  and  Galeazao  had  choeen,  Prince  Ladwig 
began  his  march.  Then  he  learnt  that  Bemhard  had  gone  to 
meet  Galeano,  and  he  pressed  on  to  crush  the  little  force  that 
was  left.  He  began  the  long  ascent  up  the  winding  road  through 
the  hills.  He  came  into  touch  with  Karl's  outposts  and  they  fell 
back.  Ludwig  pressed  on  the  more  eagerly,  up  and  up  till  the 
trees  grew  scantier,  and  the  bare  rocks  stood  gaunt  on  either  side. 
Still  Karl's  men  fell  back,  and  Ludwig,  sure  of  himself  and  sure 
of  his  greater  force,  pushed  on  to  crush  the  little  army  that  did 
not  dare  meet  him.  Karl,  watching  him  firom  a  hiU-top,  who 
knew  firom  Dick  and  Lance  what  manner  of  men  made  up  this 
force,  fell  back  further  still.  Then  one  mcnming  Ludwig^s  scouts 
lode  in  to  tell  him  that  scarcely  a  thousand  men  barred  the  way. 
He  could  see  their  pikes  glittering  on  the  highest  peak  before 
him.  He  had  come  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  where  the  giq[>  in 
tiie  mountains  widens  and  the  Schwartxsee  lies  glittering  dark 
and  deep.  When  this  scanty  company  was  crushed  the  road  lay 
clear  down  to  the  plains  and  the  forest,  where  he  was  to  join 
Galeaizo.  Ludwig  told  his  men  as  much;  they  had  only  to 
crush  a  handful  of  peasants  from  Solgau  and  the  war  was  half 
done.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  morning's  game.  Ludwig's  faithful 
soldiers  shouted  lustily  in  confident  answer. 

The  attack  was  begun ;  Ludwig's  cannon  thundered  away  at 
the  hillside,  and  never  a  gun  answered  them.  Two  regiments  of 
the  men  of  lichtenstein  advanced,  began  to  dimb  the  steep. 
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smooth  8lope»  and  were  halfway  up,  when  three  tongues  of  red 
fire  belched  forth  from  the  grey  rocks,  and  a  storm  of  spreading 
bullets  tore  through  their  ranks.  They  broke  and  ran,  and  all 
down  the  hillside  the  guns  ploughed  furrows  through  the 
struggling  crowd.  Again  Ludwig's  cannon  spoke,  and  shot  was 
bailed  on  the  grey  hillside  and  his  own  wounded  men,  while  the 
guns  of  Solgau  answered  only  fitfully  and  fell  at  last  to  sil^ice. 
More  men  were  coming  up ;  the  little  basin  in  the  hills  grew 
thick  with  Ludwig's  army;  and  a  new  attack  was  tried.  On 
three  different  sides  a  regiment  was  to  climb  the  hill.  The  guns 
met  them  again  and  drove  them  back  on  one  side,  but  by  the 
other  steeper  paths  still  Ludwig's  men  pressed  on,  for  there  were 
but  few  to  meet  them,  and  they  were  ashamed  to  fidl.  Musket  fire 
met  them  as  they  scrambled  over  the  rocks,  a  fire  that  flung  dead 
men  down  on  their  comrades'  heads,  and  rolled  dead  and  living 
over  the  steep  sharp  crags  together.  Still  some  strove  on  till 
the  long  pikes  met  them  and  pushed  them  writhing  down.  On 
the  hilltop  Karl  of  Erbach  stood,  and  he  gave  few  glances  to  the 
men  who  were  struggling  more  feebly  now  against  the  pikes  and 
the  muskets  of  the  men  he  had  chosen  to  bar  Ludwig's  way.  His 
eyes  were  on  Ludwig's  army  crowding  together  in  the  narrow 
space,  and  he  saw  that  no  more  were  coming  up.  the  narrow  road 
round  the  bluff  shoulder  of  the  hill  over  against  the  castle.  He 
turned  sharply  to  a  gunner : 

'  The  signal ! '  he  cried,  and  one  gun  was  fired  thrice. 

The  lichtensteiners  were  straggling  back  in  disorder,  and 
they  suiged  to  and  fro  in  the  narrow  space.  All  around  the  hills 
burst  into  flame.  From  front  and  flank  and  rear  shot  tore  through 
Ludwig's  men.  They  tried  to  turn  their  guns  to  meet  it,  but 
every  way  was  a  storm  of  death.  They  ran  this  way  and  that, 
and  no  man  heeded  the  few  orders  that  came.  The  dark  smoke 
hung  about  the  hills  and  the  cannon  thundered  on,  and  the  sound 
came  booming  back  loud  and  deep  over  the  curses  and  shrieks  and 
groans  ia  the  bloody  mangled  mob,  that  fought  to  get  out  of  the 
death-trap  where  they  were  caught.  Trampling  one  another  under 
foot,  stabbing  their  comrades  in  the  back,  they  struggled  to  reach 
the  narrow  pass  by  which  they  had  come.  And  still  the  cannon 
roared,  tearing  gaps  of  death  among  them  as  they  strove 
madly  each  for  his  own  life.  A  row  of  men  were  blasted  to  the 
ground,  and  those  behind  sprang  forward  treading  on  them,  only 
to  find  their  Cftte.  Dashing  madly  down  the  hillside  where  jbhe 
narrow  pass  begins  came  Karl's  handful   of  horse  and  broke 
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through  and  rode  back  again.  Behind  them  mnsketoen  ran  down 
and  lay  behind  the  rocks  firing  across  the  narrow  road.  Soon, 
while  tiie  horsemen  straggled  back  to  shelter,  a  gnn  camelnmber- 
ing  down,  and  pikemen  and  mnsketeers  formed  about  it  and  the 
gon  swept  the  roadway  clear.  The  sun  rose  high  and  piaroed  the 
rolling  clouds  of  smoke  shining  hot  on  tiie  helpless  wretches 
Prince  Ludwig  had  led  to  crush  the  Blarshal  of  Solgau.  And  the 
Marshal  of  Solgau  stood  grim  and  silent  while  the  woric  went  on, 
A  man  came  out  firom  tiie  crowd  waving  a  white  flag  frantically, 
and  ran  towards  the  hill  where  Kari  stood.  Karl  gave  a  sharp 
order  to  his  gunners ;  on  his  hill  the  guns  were  silent,  and  the 
man  ran  wfldly  <m,  stiU  waving  his  flag. 

^  Stop  it,  in  GKmI's  name,  stop  it ! '  he  shridced.  ^  We 
surrender.' 

^  Where  is  Prince  Ludwig?'  cried  Kari. 

'Bun,  sir.  Stop  it,  for  God's  sake,  stop  it!*  But  Karl 
muttered  an  oath. 

'  Lay  down  your  arms  in  the  middle  and  march  there ! '  He 
pointed  to  a  place  between  two  of  the  hills  where  his  guns  stood. 
'  Is  there  room  ? ' 

'There's  room  now,'  muttered  the  man,  and  he  ran  back 
shouting  to  his  fellows,  lliey  ran  herding  together  like  sheep 
and  crowded  into  the  narrow  space.  Slowly  the  guns  fell  to 
silence  all  round,  and  slowly  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  away, 
and  the  sun  shone  down  hot  on  the  djring  and  the  dead,  and  men 
crawled  to  drink  the  water  of  the  Schwartxsee,  lapping  it  in 
their  hands,  though  now  it  was  turbid  and  thick,  llie  men  of 
Solgau  on  ihe  hilltops  were  laughing  and  shouting. 

Soon  a  man  came  galloping  up  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hills,  halted  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups  peering  forward,  shading  his  qres  with  his  hand.  He 
rode  nearer,  stopped  and  looked  again.  Then  suddenly  he  tore 
off  his  hat  and  waved  it  round  his  head. 

'Solgau,  Solgau!'  he  shouted,  gall<^ping  on.  He  saw  Kari 
talking  to  his  officers  on  the  hillside,  and  cried : 

'  Duke  Bemhard  is  coming,  sir ;  and  we  have  smashed  Ludwig, 
sir?' 

'  You  may  toll  Duke  Bemhard  you  have  seen  the  army  of 
Lichtenstein,'  said  Karl  quietly,  and  the  man  saluted,  turned,  and 
rode  off  laughing. 

Then  a  little  lator  came  Duke  Bemhard,  riding  hard,  with  only 
a  few  men  about  him,  and  as  he  came  between  the  hills  he 
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looked  round  at  the  men  on  them,  and  then  at  the  dead,  and 
at  the  liatless  crowd  of  liTing,  and  chadded  till  he  shook  in 
his  saddle. 

'This  is  war,  Karl!' he  cried.    'Gott!  thisiswar/ 

And  Karl,  taming,  said  qaietly : 

'  Ladwig  has  escaped/ 

'  Oott !  is  that  all  yoa  can  say  ?  I  never  saw  a  prettier  fight. 
Man,  70a  oaght  to  have  been  a  soldier.  Qtistayas  himself,  Karl. 
How  many  escaped  ? ' 

'Perhaps  three  hundred/  said  Karl. 

'  Three  hundred  ?  God  in  heaven !  and  they  were  three  to 
one.  Now,  we  beat  the  ingenious  Galeaziso,  but  some  of  him 
got  away.* 

*  Ah,  Galeaszo  is  not  a  fool/  said  Karl. 

*  Why  that  is  true.  But— eh,  what  ?  Did  Ludwig  pass  that 
gun?'  and  he  pointed  to  the  gun  that  was  brought  forward  to 
clear  the  roadway.  Karl  told  him  the  story,  and  Bemhard  nodded 
gravely. 

'You  have  little  to  learn,  Karl.  And  I  was  fool  enough  to 
tell  you  not  to  fight.  Gott !  you  will  never  sing  your  own  praises, 
but  I  will  for  you.    And  I  am  a  veiy  sweet  singer,  Karl.     Sang 

psalms  to  Gustavus.     Well ^  he  paused,  and  looked  keenly  at 

Karl, '  I  suppose  you  would  be  after  Ludwig? ' 

'  I  should  like  to  catch  Ludwig,'  said  Karl  through  his  teeth, 
and  Bemhard  chuckled. 

'  Gott !  so  should  I.  But  you  have  earned  the  right.  Well, 
I  suppose  your  horsemen  are  firesh — ^take  them  and  catch  him. 
But  they  are  few  enough.  I  will  send  Zwicka  after  you.  Catch 
him,  in  God's  name  if  you  can,  but  don't  risk  yourself,  for — well, 
for  the  sake  of  the  girl.' 

'  There  is  little  to  fear  in  Ludwig,'  said  Kail. 

'  Oh,  rats  bite — ^in  a  comer,'  said  Bemhard.  '  The  luck  is 
with  you,  Karl.' 

And  Karl,  with  fifty  or  sixty  horsemen,  rode  away  to  catch  the 
Prince  without  an  army,  while  Brulart  de  L£on  galloped  hard 
nearer  and  nearer  Paris,  and  the  Capuchin  travelled  slowly  back 
to  Solgau.  But  of  these  things  Karl  knew  nothing.  For  all  he 
aaid  little  to  Bemhard,  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  lode  along 
thinking  how  the  fairies  had  caught  Ludwig  by  the  black  lake ; 
and  also  he  rem^nbered  that  now  there  was  something  for  those 
ladies  in  Bosenberg  to  hear  who  wished  him  well. 

(To  5«  t<mJinmn^ 
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Two  versions  of  the  Humbert  mystery  are  before  the  English 
public,  Mr.  O'Connor's  PhaaUom  MiUuma  ^  and  another  in 
the  Idler.    Both  appear  to  be  based  mainly  on  articles  in  the 
French  newspapers  and  on  accounts  of  the  sham  litigations  with 
the   non-existent  Crawfords.    The  newspapers  must  contain  a 
good  deal  of  excited  gossip,  and  must  be  coloured  by  political 
prejudice.    The  two  most  enigmatic  figures  are  the  Man  in  the 
Top  Hat,  the  &ther  of  Madame  Humbert  (nSe  Daurignac),  and 
M.  Oustave  Humbert,  the  distinguished  Minister  and  father  of 
Madame  Humbert's  husband.    I  call  Daurignac  the  '  Man  in  the 
Top  Hat '  because  in  that  headpiece  and  a  frockooat,  a  costume 
unusual  and  inappropriate,  he  tended  his  vineyard  from  1855 
onward.    Who  was  he  ?    How  did  he  get  3,0002.  to  buy  his  vine- 
yard ?    He  was  a  Saint-Germain  on  a  small  and  vulgar  scale, 
dropping  down  firom  nobody  knows  where,  and  telling   queer 
tales  of  his  past  history.   *  I  am  now  poor,  but  I  shall  one  day  be 
rich,'  he  used  to  say ;  and  somehow  or  other  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  Government  bonds,  which  are  said  to  have  been  actually 
beheld  of  men.    This  transient  and  embarrassed  phantom  in  a 
top  hat  corresponds  to  the  loUxM*  Dearg,  the  Bed  Eagle,  the 
father  of  the  Sobieski  Stuarts.     He  was  a  mystery  behind  the 
Boyal  claims  of  these  gentlemen,  and  he  lived  in  lodgings  in 
Gerkenwell.    Now,  Cagliostro's  parents  were  easily  traced,  poor 
people  with  no  mystery  about  them ;  but  the  Man  in  the  Top  Hat, 
like  the  lolair,  is  a  riddle.    He  is  complicated  by  the  eminent 
Gustavo  Humbert,  the  austere  Bepublican,  the  Senator  of  low 
birth,  of  good  education,  of  an  Agnostic  Nonconformist  conscience, 
exercising  chief  jurisdiction,  says  Mr.  O'Connor, '  over  all  ques- 
tions affecting  judicial  institutions,  public  or  private.'    Now,  Miss 
Daurignac,  who    married   the    son   of  this  incorruptible  ideal 
bourgeois^  was  from  the  first  a  very  bad  girl,  one  of  those  (they 
are  not  scarce)  who  invent  an  invisible  lover  for  themselves  ai^ 

'  AtTowsmith. 
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an  ttdgagement.  She  was  plain,  and  had  a  Semitic  aspect,  and  no 
^dnoation,  and  a  horrible  accent ;  while  the  Bian  in  the  Top  Hat, 
a  triple  of  a  medium  or  white  witch,  reflected  no  glory  on  his 
children. 


Now,  this  is  the  central  mystery.    Why,  did  the  Senatorial  and 
Bfinisterial  Humbert,  with  his  broad,  bland,  pawky  white  fiM»  and 
white  whiskers,  marry  his  two  sons  and  one  daughter  to  the  two 
daaghters  and  one  son  of  the  seedy  and  dilapidated  vintager  in 
the  top  hat?    It  appears  that  Madame  Humbert,  tn^,  sajrs 
that  she  made  tiie  central  marriage  beguiled  by  Miss  Daurignac's 
tale  of  a  l^^acy  of  12,0002.    That  is  all  veiy  well,  but  she  knew 
what  kind  of  maiden  Miss  Daurignac  was,  she  recognised  her 
mendacity,  and  yet  a  regular  alliance  was  made  between  the  two 
families — ^the  other  two  young  Humberts  wedding  the  other  two 
young  Daurignacs,  Madame  Humbert  well  and  duly  knowing 
what  sort  of  daughter-in-law    she    had    drawn    in  her  poetic 
Fr^^ric's  wife.    How  can  this  alliance  be  explained  ?    We  cannot 
translate  the  relative  positions  of  the  Humberts  and  Daurignacs 
into  English  terms.    We  have  nothing  in  social  life  and  in  politics 
at  all  anal<^us  to  Gustavo  Humbert,  a  kind  of  idealised  legal 
Peer  for  Life,  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration,  yet 
honourably  poor  and  pure  as  the  consecrated  snow  that  lies  on 
Dian's  lap,  or  rather  on  the  lap  of  Republican  Themis.    Nor  can 
we  find  any  akin  to  the  mjrstic  agriculturist  in  the  finockcoai. 
Bankrupt  fiurmers  we  have  many  a  one,  but  none  who  is  of  4ofty 
lineage   ^kep'  out  of  their  own,'  practising  as  a  white  witch, 
wearing  a  top  hat,  and  intermarrjring  all  round  with  transcendent 
Ministerial  fonctkmaries.    How  in  the  world  could  the  thing 
occur  ?    It  was  all  very  well  for  Madame  Humbert  to  think  she 
was  getting  12,0002.  for  her  Fr^d^ric,  and  therefore  to  find  him  a 
wife  of  the  shadiest  character  and  shabbiest  associations.    The 
victims  of  her  sort  do  not  deserve  much  pity ;  they  all  expected  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  young  Madame  Humbert's  visionary 
legacies — ^fiury  tales  which  no  Briton  would  swallow.    But  why 
marry  tiie  rest  of  the  Humberts  to  the  rest  of  the  shabby  Dau- 
rignacs ?    There  can  be  no  explanation  which  will  dear  the  rigid 
Minister  of  being  a  discreditable  dupe  at  the  best ;  of  thinking 
he  knew  of  a  good  thing,  in  the  financial  sense  of  '  good.' 
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The  writers  in  the  IdUr  hold  that  the  immaculate  Ghistaye 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business ;  that  he,  for  a  bribe  <rf 
30,000{.,  arrested  the  chief  of  the  Union  G^n&rale,  an  anti-Semitie 
him  tUj  bien  penacmt  financial  association,  which  thereon  came 
down  with  a  crash,  burying  many  a  £ashionable  speculator,  crushed, 
like  Samson's  Philistines,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hebrews.  Bfr. 
O'Connor,  with  much  generosity,  declines  to  think  so  ill  of  the 
rigid  Minister.  But  Madame  Humbert,  daughter  of  the  im- 
maculate one,  did  sell  to  a  ML  B ,  for  60,000{.,  a  free  pardon 

for  his  son,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  as  a 
deserter  from  the  army.,  '  She  vhxs  powerful  with  the  Government 
of  France '  twenty  years  ago,  when  her  £ftth«^in-law  was  in  office. 

M.  B- got  his  money  back,  Madame  Humbert  borrowing  it 

from  new  victims,  whom  she  did  not  repay.  It  does  not  loc^ 
well — ^it  lodes  very  black — ^for  the  rigid  Minister.  Conceivably  in 
tiie  marriages  and  the  affair  of  the  pardcm  he  was  only  the  dupe 
of  that  consummate  wheedler,  his  daughter-in-law.  But  he  was 
her  stalking-horse ;  his  icy  radiance  enveloped  her  in  a  halo;  yet 
his  wife  had  already  found  her  out :  so  she  is  reported  to  say.  J£ 
an  honest  dupe,  Gustavo  Humbert  as  far  outshines  Cardinal  Bohan 
in  the  Affidr  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  as  Madame  Humbert 
eclipses  Jeanne  de  la  Mothe  Valois.  To  be  sure,  Madame  Humbert 
somehow,  though  a  pillar  of  pious  chariiy  basaars  (like  Lady 
Crawley),  did  not  drag  a  Cardinal  into  the  mud,  and  seems  to  have 
fiedled  to  smirch  even  a  foreign  crown.  She  did  not  go  fhrth^ 
than  staining  the  domestic  ermine.  But  then  Madame  Humbert 
was  not  beautiful,  nor  a  daughter  of  kings  ;  she  had  no  queen  to 
destroy ;  she  had  not  the  chances  of  the  Valois  lady.  In  England 
or  America  her  particular  sort  of  fable,  the  romantic  l^acrf,  would 
have  found  '  no  takers,'  though  many  obscure  Americans  believe 
in  their  own  illustrious  English  descent  and  rights  of  inheritance. 
But  nobody  will  lend  them  a  cent  on  these  securities.  Mr.  B.  L. 
Stevenson  in  childhood  believed  in  a  sugar  island,  the  rightful 
hmtage  of  his  house.  It  would  be  a  bankrupt  property  now,  but 
he  was  of  imagination  all  c(Mnpact.  Similar  dreams  haunt  the 
Irish  peasantry,  Mr.  O'Connor  says,  and  the  French  seem  to  have 
this  touch  of  Celtic  poetry.  Financiers  swallowed  the  myth  of 
Bobert  Crawford  without  ever  thinking  of  m^lrmg  inquiry  as  to 
whether  such  a  *  multi-millionaire '  of  ancient  Presbyterian  descent 
had  been  heard  of  in  America.  What  an  extraordinary  want  of 
the  historic  sense  is  here  displayed!  Crawford  is  a  good  and 
ancient  name,  Crawford  was  a  millionaire,  the  American  Embassy 
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at  Pftris  most  have  heard  of  Crawford,  but  nobody  inquired.  By 
some  legal  jnggle  (ah!  where  was  Gostave  then?)  Crawford's 
eodstence  was  got  into  a  document,  and  that  docnment  was  a 
Aom  jugSe,  an  axiom  of  Euclid,  a  thing  that  you  could  not  go 
behind  in  legal  proceedings.  But  new  victims  were  always  coming 
in  fresh  and  gay,  and  they  never  asked  an  American  of  note 

*  Have  you  heard  of  an  eccentric  American  millionaire,  Mr.  Robert 
Crawford  ? '  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  any  American  in  Paris 
voluntarily  gave  the  Crawford  myth  away,  explaining  that  he  was 
even  as  Mrs.  Harris.  No  Betsy  Prig  expressed  a  conviction  that 
there  '  never  was  no  such  person.'  Perhaps  this  reticence  was  due 
to  the  keen  national  sense  of  humour. 

#     # 

# 

I  myself  am  concerned  about  a  possible  Crawford  or  Mrs.  Harris, 
a  certain  Babby  Mettlan  (or  AJbdtland),  who,  according  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  housekeeper  to  the  first  (Anderson)  laird 
of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick,  and  was  the  source  whence  came  Hogg's 
knowledge  of  the  disputed  ballads  of  Auld  Maitland.  A  sceptic 
boldly  denies  that  there  was  any  Babby  Mettlan.    But  Babby  was 

*  other  than  a  gude  ane,'  the  laird  of  Tushielaw  was  also  *  other  than 
a  gude  ane,'  and  in  trouble  often  with  the  minister  and  Kirk 
Session  of  Ettrick,  probably  with  precious  Mr.  Boston,  author  of 
The  Crock  m  the  Lot.  So  Babby  may  well  have  sat  on  the  stool 
of  penance,  and  my  course  is  dear.  I  may  find  Babby  in  the 
parish  register  or  Eirk  Session's  records  of  Ettrick,  wherein  I  mean 
to  make  a  search.  If  one  is  obliged  to  do  this  on  the  chance  of 
clearing  Hogg's  character  to  a  slight  extent,  and  of  finding  a  real 
Babby  Mettlan  (to  assert  a  negative  without  inquiry  is  hardly 
scientific),  much  more,  one  thinks,  would  a  capitalist  prove  the 
existence  of  Crawford  before  lending  a  cent  on  the  securiiy  of  his 
alleged  will.  Clearly  these  capitalists  needed  training  in 
historical  inquiry  or  Psychical  Research,  which  needs  to  sift 
evidence  very  minutely. 


Mr.  O'Connor,  or  his  printer,  also  ought  to  have  a  care  for 
history.  Madame  Humbert  had  valuable  old  fomiture.  '  Some  of 
the  woodwork  came  from  the  hand  of  Jean  Gbugon,  and  was  done 
for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  actually  bore  his  arms.'    Diane  de 
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Poitien,  thai  fianous  leader,  bote  '  aigent^  a  dexter  sinople,  <«  a 
bend  wa^y,  and  a  creaoent  of  the  first.'  Under  this  banner  he 
broke  the  English  mjamt^  at  Beang^  captured  Talbot  at  F^Uiiay, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  Tietoiy,  was  stmck  dovn  beside  the  gallant 
Coligny  at  Jamac  Or,  if  Diane  did  not  do  all  that,  axe  the  arms 
those  of  'Jean  Gongon,'  an  artist  nnknown  to  me  by  that  nanae  ? 
Had  cabinet-makers  arms,  aod  would  a  cabinet-maker  put  his  own 
arms  (tiiose  of  Gougon)  on  a  coffer  txx  Diane  de  Poiti^B  ?  Or 
has  the  printer  put  'Chyugon'  for'Goujon,'  and  'his'  for  'her'?. 
If  so,  being  accustomed  to  such  typogra^cal  eocentricities,  I 
condde  tenderly  with  Mr.  O'Connor. 

#     • 
• 

The  abcHninable  atrocities  committed  by  our  brutal  and 
licentious  soldiery  in  South  Africa  have  diawn  on  us  not  only  the 
denunciations  of '  the  beggar  who  kept  the  cordite  down,'  bat  of 
the  eloquent  Grerman  Press.  '  Methods  of  barbarism ! '  cried  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  echoed  by  the  gentle  enthusiasts  of 
the  Fatherland.  But  when  anybody  else  tries  a  barbarian  touch — 
say,  massacres  2,000  {Hrisoners  in  cold  blood — that  is  quite  another 
pair  of  sleeves.  The  late  Colonel  Yorck  von  Wachtenburg  wrote  a 
learned  work,  rendered  into  English  under  the  title  of  NapoUan 
ae  a  QtfMral}  Napoleon,  as  we  know,  deliberately  massacred  a 
number  of  prisoners  at  Jaffa.  He  gave  different  numbers  at 
different  times ;  he  was  not  a  very  consistent  narrator  of  his  own 
exploits,  but  Count  Yorck  von  Wachtenburg  puts  the  figure 
(vol.  i.  p.  144)  at  about  2,000.  To  us  English,  of  course,  Napoleon's 
action  seems  natural,  indeed  congenial.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing, 
however,  that  the  Germans,  as  a  rule,  reprobate.  Not  so  Count 
Yorck  von  Wachtenburg,  who  writes  :  '  In  the  eyes  of  mere  didactic 
historical  writers  this  deed  may  appear  horrible  and  revolting, 
but  practical  military  history  must  not  consider  it  as  such.  The 
safety  of  one's  own  army  .  .  .  must  outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions. If  such  an  act  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  one's  own 
army,  it  is  not  only  justified,  but  its  repetition  in  any  future  war 
would  be  advisable,  and  no  convention  could  alter  this  fiict.'  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Boberts  had  massacred  2,000  Boers  in 
cold  blood,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  own  army,  his  behaviour, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  applauded  in  Germany.  Indeed,  I 
myself  would  rather  have  cut  off  the  right  fingers,  say,  of  the 
1  Kegan  FmiI,  Ttench,  TrAbner  k,  Ca,  1902. 
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2,000  captives  (under  anaesthetics,  of  coarse)  than  shot  and 
bayoneted  them  in  heaps.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  example 
of  humanitarian  prejudice.  *  Cases/  says  my  author,  *  will  indeed 
occur  in  every  war  where  the  combatants  are  forced  to  violate  the 
literal  text  of  conventional  laws  for  their  own  safety,  and  in  such 
cases  recriminations  may  indeed  be  defensible  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  are,  for  all  that,  untenable/  But  retaliations  are  apt 
to  be  practised,  and  on  these  principles  surrenders  will  become 
infrequent,  for  all  prisoners  will  be  massacred.  Mere  didactic 
historians  may  preach  ;  but  if  once  massacres  in  cold  blood  begin, 
they  will  inevitably  beNCome  the  general  rule. 


My  author  has  occasion  to  mention  Napoleon's  intended  invasion 
firom  Boulogne,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  turned  his  arms  east- 
wards. We,  with  national  vanity,  are  apt  to  attribute  this  change 
to  an  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Trafidgar. 
The  German  author  does  not  in  the  most  distant  way  allude  to 
this  little  incident.  'In  August  Napoleon  said  to  himself, 
*'My  mind  is  made  up.  My  fleet  set  sail  from  Ferrol  on 
August  24  with  thirty-four  ships ;  it  had  no  enemy  in  sight.  If 
it  obeys  its  orders  and  joins  that  of  Brest,  it  will  still  be  in 
time,  I  shall  yet  be  master  of  England."  ''  If  this  should  not 
turn  out  so,  I  shall  attend  to  what  is  most  urgent/' '  &c.  It  did 
not '  turn  out  so '  ^  but  why  it  did  not  turn  out  so,  we  are  not 
informed.  Nelson  happened  to  interfere,  but  that  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 


This  work  on  Napoleon  is  not  meant  to  be  popular.  To  read 
it,  you  require  to  lay  huge  maps  on  the  floor,  and  wallow  upon 
them,  like  Fafiiir  on  the  gold  of  Andvari.  The  author's  point  is 
that  Napoleon,  as  he  put  on  years  and  fat,  put  off  his  genius, 
became  a  gambler  in  war,  and,  on  the  whole,  assumed  a  Micawber- 
like  attitude,  expecting  that '  something  would  turn  up.'  And  it 
was  stout  old  Bliicher  who '  turned  up,  unbeknown.'  The  Emperor's 
genius  was  unimpaired,  but  at  forty  he  was  no  longer  the  in- 
defatigable hero  of  twenty-six,  with  his  extreme  mobility,  present 
everywhere  in  person.  Even  the  most  pacific  of  civilians  can  see 
that  this  view  is  correct.    As  time  went  on.  Napoleon  '  did  him- 
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self  too  well/  and  despised  other  people  rath^  too  much.  He 
said  that  Wellington  *  had  no  mind.'  Wellington  certainly  never 
dreamed,  Uke  the  great  Corsican,  of  riding  to  India  on  an  elephant 
withanew  Koran,all  out  of  his  own  head,  in  his  hand.  Buthewas 
not  ezacU J  an  idiot.  No  man  over  forty,  who  has  '  done  hims^ 
too  well,'  can  have  the  physical  activity  of  the  same  man  at  twenty- 
six.  He  lets  some  things  slide.  He  gets  slack.  He  does  not 
batcher  2,000  prisoners  before  fareakfiBist.  So  onr  ConmianderB-in- 
Chief  ought  to  be  shelved  at  thirty,  and  no  General  should  be 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  These  are  counsels  of  per- 
fection. Nobody  will  act  on  them.  But  Napoleon  was,  nuure  or 
less,  of  this  civilian  opinion ;  and  my  G-erman  author  quotes  his 
remark  about  his  being  '  only  good  for  six  years  more,'  before  he 
was  forty. 

• 

Many  very  pacific  persons  are  fond  of  reading  military  histoiy, 
skipping  the  strategy  (which  implies  poring  over  maps)  aiul 
coming  to  the  'bluggy'  places.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitchett,  author  of  Deeds  that  Won 
the  Empire,  should  be  made  Secretary  for  War.  More  insjaring 
works  of— well,  of  military  history  than  this  clergyman's  do  not 
exist.  The  British  do  feats  that  would  have  staggered  *  Boland 
brave  and  Olivere,  with  every  paladin  and  peer.'  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing,  as  far  as  my  feeble  hand  can  trace  it. 

• 

<  Tantia  Topee  held  the  heights  of  Boggleywallah  with  35,000 
buchnashea,  flanked  by  250  gmghals.  The  banks  of  the  Jumna 
were  lined  with  the  pv/nkahs  of  the  Brahmin  buccaneers,  firesh- 
water  pirates  who  had  sworn  never  to  wash  while'  one  Sahib 
breathed  on  Indian  soil.  The  green  flag  of  Islam  waved  over 
45,000  of  Nana  Sahib's  bodyguard,  Fakirs  intoxicated  with  bang, 
a  sea  of  flashing  scimitars !  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
Flag  of  England  floated  over  the  shattered  relics,  the  pipers  coily,  of 
the  93rd,  flanked  by  the  volunteers  of  the  Bamsnugger  Grammar 
School  cadets,  whose  weapon  was  the  pea-shooter.  But  Bobinson 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Bidding  the  brave  Highlanders  fill  their 
pipe-bags,  he  led  them  against  the  Brahmin  buccaneers,  who  at 
the  yell  of  the  pibroch  fired  a  hasty  volley  and  fled.  To  man 
their  punkahs  with  his  plaided  veterans  was,  to  Bobinson,  the 
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work  of  a  moment.  As  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  of  the  advancing 
Celts  fell  on  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  Tantia  Topee's  budmashes 
thqr  spurred  to  the  rear,  scourged  by  the  pea-shooters  of  the 
cadets,  and  never  halted  till  they  had  put  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 
between  them  and  their  pursuers.  Perceiving  that  his  centre 
was  pierced  and  his  left  wing  turned,  Nana  Sahib  knew  too  much  of 
war  to  hold  a  scientifically  untenable  position,  and  the  flag  of  the 
j^tish  Baj  once  more  waved  over  a  subject  India.'  That  is  the 
way  to  write  military  history — the  good  old  way  of  Major 
Geogbegan,  Brigadier  Gerard,  and  General  Marbot.  The  last 
author  said,  truly,  that  he  had  fought  in  many  battles,  and  had 
never  understood  a  sentence  of  the  published  descripticms  of  any 
one  of  them.  No  more  do  I.  Napoleon,  according  to  Alexandre 
Dumas,  lost  such  battles  as  he  did  lose,  because  he  wrote  such  a 
fiendish  hand.  His  Generals  could  not  read  his  notes  and  letters ; 
typewriting  had  not  been  invented ;  and  the  trembling  Marshals, 
a&aid  of  disobeying,  and  striving  to  interpret  the  indecipherable 
commands,  loitered,  wandered,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  scratch, 
or  not  to  the  right  scratch.  Thus  Waterloo  was  lost.  Cannot  you 
femcy  Grouchy  handing  round  Napoleon's  notes  on  that  sanguinary 
Sunday  ?  '  I  say,'  cries  the  Marshal  to  his  aide-d^^amp^  *  is  that 
word  Gemblouz  or  Wavre?  Is  ihia  Blticher  or  Biilow?'  So 
probably  Grouchy  tossed  up  for  it,  and  the  real  words  may  have 
been  none  of  these  at  which  he  offered  his  conjectures.  Mean- 
while on  the  left  and  centre  D'Erlon  and  Jerome  and  Ney  were 
equally  puzzled,  and  kept  on  sending  cavalry  to  places  where  it 
was  very  uncomfortable  (though  our  men  seldom  managed  to  hit 
any  of  the  cavaliers,  firing  too  high),  and  did  no  sort  of  good. 
Napoleon  may  never  have  been  apprised  of  these  circimistances. 
Uis  old  writing  master  was  not  on  the  scene  of  action.  Nobody 
dared  to  say,  '  Sire,  what  does  this  figure  of  a  centipede  mean, 
and  how  are  we  to  construe  these  two  thick  strokes  flanked  by 
blots?'  The  Imperial  temper  was  peppery;  the  great  man 
would  have  torn  off  his  interrogator'^  epaulettes  and  danced  upon 
them.  Did  he  not  once  draw  his  pistol  to  shoot  a  little  dog  that 
barked  at  his  horse?*  And  when  the  pistol  missed  fire,  the 
great  soldier  threw  it  at  the  dog,  and  did  not  hit  him.  The  little 
dog  retreated  with  the  honours  of  war*  Such  was  the  temper  of 
Napoleon,  and  we  know  what  Marlborough  thought  of  the  value  of 
an  equable  temper.  Nobody  could  ask  Bonaparte  to  write  a 
legible  hand,  so  his  Generals  lived  a  life  of  conjecture  as  to  his 
>  Napoleon  as  a  General,  Von  Wachtenbuig,  M.  311. 
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meaning,  and  Waterloo  was  not  a  snooess,  and  the  EmperOT  never 
knew  why.  Of  all  his  seyen  or  eight  theories  of  his  fiadlore  at 
Waterloo,  his  handwriting  was  not  one.  Yet,  if  this  ezpIanatHm 
had  occurred  to  him,  Napoleon  would  certainly  haye  blamed  his 
pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Those  of  Nelson,  at  Copmhagen,  wore  very 
bad.  '  If  your  guns  are  no  better  than  your  pens,'  said  a 
Danish  officer  (who  came  in  under  a  flag  of  truce  befinre  the  figbt, 
and  was  asked  to  put  a  message  into  writing),  '  you  had  better 
retire.'  My  sympathies  are  with  Napoleon.  Our  writing  mat^erials 
are  unworthy  of  civilisation.  Pens  have  usually  one  leg  long^r 
than  the  other.  The  ink,  always  bad,  does  not  flow  at  all»  ocr 
comes  down  in  a  spate.  Or,  perhaps,  a  bad  workman  alwiq^ 
blames  his  tods. 

Andbew  liAiro. 
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REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

'  The  book  is  admirably  illustrated,  and 
will  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  in- 
dispensable library  books  of  the  English 
coimtry  gentleman.' 

TIMES. 

'  All  who  have  read  "  A  Farmer's  Year/' 
from  the  same  pen,  will  admit  how  well 
qualified  the  author  was  to  imdertake  a 
mission  of  this  sort,  and  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes  will  serve  to  demonstrate  in  what 
an  interesting  way  he  has  discharged  it,' 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 
'  We  wish  we  could  linger  longer  over 
this  fascinating  if  doleful  book.  It  is  one 
which  every  member  of  Parliament  and 
every  landlord  should  read:  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale,  unflinchingly  told,  with  all 
its  author's  well-known  charm  of  style.' 

AGRICULTURAL   GAZETTE. 

'  The  book  presents  a  very  effective  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  condition  of 
agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
and  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  well-known  ability  of  the 
author  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  that  it 
is  clearly  drawn  up,  while  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  book  will  also  take  high 
rank.' 

DAILY    EXPRESS. 

♦  "  Rural  England  "  is  packed  throughout 
with  facts  and  figures  of  the  most  practical 
character ;  but  it  is  also  a  book  to  be  turned 
to  with  keen  relish  by  those  whom  the  dry 
bones  alone  would  certainly  repel.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Haggard's  book  is  rich  in  just  such  country 
lore  as  will  appeal  to  those  who  delight  in 
country  life  and  ways  without  concerning 
themselves  very  closely  with  the  serious 
problems  of  the  time.' 


DAILY  NEWS. 
'  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  rendered  the  nation 
a  signal  service  when  he  undertook  the  task 
of  following  in  Arthur  Young's  footstepfs 
and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  rural 
England.  .  .  .  Many  will  admit  that  hw 
"Rural  England"  is  the  most  deeply  im- 
pressive book  they  have  read  for  many  a  day. 
Mr.  Haggard  has  done  for  the  people  of  the 
country  what  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr. 
Rowntree  have  done  for  the  people  of  the 
towns.' 

CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  fascinating 
interest  to  everybody  whose  heart  is  in  the 
country.  It  is  an  "open-air  book"  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  written  with  a 
personal  charm  and  a  whole-hearted  love  of 
the  soil,  of  growing  things,  of  country  sig^hts 
and  sounds,  that,  despite  its  ballast  of  {acts 
and  figures,  carries  it  into  the  domain  of 
literature.  As  a  faithful  and,  within  its 
limits,  complete  picture  of  rural  England  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  think 
it  will  live  for  many  generations  to  conae.' 

LAND   AGENTS'   RECORD. 

'Such  are  the  conclusions  and  sng-ges- 
tions  embodied  in  these  bulky  volunaes. 
That  they  ought  to  receive  a  very  cordial 
welcome  and  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  connected  with  the 
land  of  this  country  is  certain.  .  .  .  The 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
not  only  for  the  two  years  which  he  has 
devoted  so  ungrudgingly  to  this  great  work, 
but  also  for  the  clear,  moderate,  and  in- 
I  teresting  way  in  which  he  has  so  ably 
placed  on  record  the  actual  and  real  con- 
dition of  our  great  rural  industry  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century.* 
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NEXT  morning  breakfast  was  served  on  one  of  the  little  tables  in 
the  verandah.  The  Lennoxes  took  their  meal  alone,  being 
less  matutinal  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  hotel.  While 
Jnliet  was  dressing  she  had  seen  the  Princess  and  her  companion 
setting  forth  briskly  down  the  hill ;  and  now  the  spinsters  Krell  were 
returning  from  the  hot  springs,  where  they  had  drunk  a  morning 
glass  apiece.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  like 
a  foreigner  and  had  an  English  name,  or  of  Christian  and  Annola. 

*  Daddy,  can  you  guess  at  the  nationality  of  those  people  ? ' 
said  Juliet  suddenly.  '  I  mean  the  musician  and  his  companion. 
She  is  called  Annola  Ist6,  and  he  is  Christian  Thai.  They  speak 
English  quite  well;  and  also  French,  but  they  speak  G^erman 
between  themselves,  and  I  heard  them  talking  in  such  a  funny 
language  last  night,  quite  unlike  an3rthing  that  I  have  ever 
heard.     What  do  you  think  ? ' 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
*  CqpTright,  ISOS,  by  LoDgmanSi  Green,  Jc  Co. 
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The  writers  in  the  JcUar  hold  that  the  immaculate  GnBtave 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  bosiness ;  that  he,  for  a  bribe  of 
30,000i.,  arrested  the  chief  of  the  Union  G^n&rale,  an  anti-Semitic 
hien  n6f  bi&n  penscmt  financial  association,  which  thereon  came 
down  with  a  crash,  bar3ring  many  a  fiishionable  speculator,  crashed, 
like  Samson's  Philistines,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hebrews.  Mr. 
(yConnor,  with  much  generosity,  declines  to  think  so  ill  of  the 
rigid  Minister.  Bat  Madame  Humbert,  daoghter  of  the  im- 
maculate  one,  did  sell  to  a  M.  B  ,  for  60,000i.,  a  free  pardon 
for  his  son,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  as  a 
deserter  from  the  army..  '  She  ijoaa  powerful  with  the  Government 
of  France '  twenty  years  ago,  when  her  &ther-in-law  was  in  office. 

M.  B got  his  money  back,  Madame  Humbert  boRowing  it 

from  new  victims,  whom  she  did  not  repay.  It  does  not  lo<dc 
well — ^it  looks  very  black — ^for  the  rigid  Mhdster.  Conceivably  in 
the  marriages  and  the  affidr  of  the  pardon  he  was  only  the  dupe 
of  that  consummate  wheedler,  his  daughter-in-law.  But  he  was 
her  stalking-horse ;  his  icy  radiance  enveloped  her  in  a  halo;  yet 
his  wife  had  already  found  her  out :  so  she  is  reported  to  say.  If 
an  honest  dupe,  Gustavo  Humbert  as  far  outshines  Oaidinal  Bohan 
in  the  Affair  of  the  Diamond  Netklace  as  Madame  Humbert 
eclipses  Jeanne  de  la  Mothe  Valois.  To  be  sure,  Madame  Humbert 
somehow,  though  a  pillar  of  pious  charity  basaars  (like  Lady 
Crawley),  did  not  drag  a  Cardinal  into  the  mud,  and  seems  to  have 
fiuled  to  smirch  even  a  foreign  crown.  She  did  not  go  further 
than  staining  the  domestic  ermine.  But  then  Madame  Humbert 
was  not  beautiful,  nor  a  daughter  of  kings ;  she  had  no  queen  to 
destroy ;  she  had  not  the  chances  of  the  Valois  lady.  In  England 
or  America  her  particular  sort  of  fable,  the  romantic  legacy,  would 
have  found  *  no  takers,'  though  many  obscure  Americans  believe 
in  their  own  illustrious  English  desc^it  and  rights  of  inheritance. 
But  nobody  will  lend  them  a  cent  on  these  securities*  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  childhood  believed  in  a  sugar  island,  the  rightful 
hmtage  of  his  house.  It  would  be  a  bankrupt  property  now,  but 
he  was  of  imagination  all  compact.  Similar  dreams  haunt  the 
Irish  peasantiy,  Mr.  O'Connor  says,  and  the  French  seem  to  have 
this  touch  of  Celtic  poetry.  Financiers  swallowed  the  myth  of 
Bobert  Crawford  without  ever  thinking  of  making  inquiry  as  to 
whether  such  a  *  multi-millionaire '  of  ancient  Presbyterian  descent 
had  been  heard  of  in  America.  What  an  extraordinaiy  want  of 
the  historic  sense  is  here  displayed !  Crawford  is  a  good  and 
ancient  name,  Crawfnrd  was  a  millionaire,  the  American  Embassy 
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at  Paris  most  have  heard  of  Crawford,  but  nobody  inquired.  By 
some  legal  juggle  (ah!  where  was  Gustavo  tiien?)  Crawford's 
ezirtence  was  got  into  a  document,  and  that  document  was  a 
€ho9S  jug6e,  an  axiom  of  Euclid,  a  thing  that  you  could  not  go 
behind  in  legal  proceedings.  But  new  victims  were  always  coming 
in  fresh  and  gay,  and  they  never  asked  an  American  of  note 
'  Have  you  heard  of  an  eccentric  American  millionaire,  Mr.  Bobert 
Grawfinrd? '  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  any  American  in  Paris 
voluntarily  gave  the  Crawford  myth  away,  explaining  that  he  was 
even  as  Mrs.  Harris.  No  Betsy  Prig  expressed  a  conviction  that 
there '  never  was  no  such  person.'  Perhaps  this  reticence  was  due 
to  the  keen  national  sense  of  humour. 

• 

I  myself  am  concerned  about  a  possible  Crawford  or  Mrs.  Harris, 
a  certain  Babby  Mettlan  (or  Maitland),  who,  according  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  housekeeper  to  the  first  (Anderson)  laird 
of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick,  and  was  the  source  whence  came  Hogg's 
knowledge  of  the  disputed  ballads  of  Avid  Maitland.  A  sceptic 
boldly  denies  that  there  was  any  Babby  Mettlan.  But  Babby  was 
*  other  than  a  gude  ane,'  the  laird  of  Tushielaw  was  also '  other  than 
a  gude  ane,'  and  in  trouble  often  with  the  minister  and  Eirk 
Session  of  Ettrick,  probably  with  precious  Mr.  Boston,  author  of 
3%e  Orook  vn  the  Lot.  So  Babby  may  well  have  sat  on  the  stool 
of  penance,  and  my  course  is  dear.  I  may  find  Babby  in  the 
parish  register  or  l^k  Session's  records  of  Ettrick,  wherein  I  mean 
to  make  a  search.  If  one  is  obliged  to  do  this  on  the  chance  of 
clearing  Hogg's  character  to  a  slight  extent,  and  of  finding  a  real 
Babby  Mettlan  (to  assert  a  negative  without  inquiry  is  hardly 
scientific),  much  more,  one  thinks,  would  a  capitalist  prove  the 
existence  of  Crawford  before  lending  a  cent  on  the  security  of  his 
aU^^ed  will.  Clearly  these  capitalists  needed  training  in 
historic^  inquiry  or  Psychical  Besearch,  which  needs  to  sift 
evidence  very  minutely. 


Mr.  O'Connor,  or  his  printer,  also  ought  to  have  a  care  for 
history.  Madame  Humbert  had  valuable  old  furniture.  *  Some  of 
the  woodwork  came  from  the  hand  of  Jean  Cbugon,  and  was  done 
Uft  Diane  de  Pmtiers,  and  actually  bore  his  arms.'    Diane  de 
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Poitiers,  that  fietmoas  leader,  bore  '  argent,  a  dexter  giikople,  on  a 
bend  wavy,  and  a  crescent  of  the  first.'  Under  this  banner  he 
broke  the  English  square  at  Beaug^,  captured  Talbot  at  Pathay, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  struck  down  beside  the  gallant 
Coligny  at  Jamac.  Or,  if  Siane  did  not  do  all  that,  are  the  arms 
those  of  '  Jean  Gougon,'  an  artist  unknown  to  me  by  that  name  ? 
Had  cabinet-makers  arms,  ai^d  would  a  cabinet-maker  put  his  own 
arms  (those  of  Grougon)  on  a  coffer  for  Diane  de  Poitiers  ?  Or 
has  the  printer  put '  Gougon '  for'  Goujon,'  and  *  his'  for  *  her '?. 
If  so,  being  accustomed  to  such  typographical  eccentricities,  I 
condole  tenderly  with  Mr.  O'Connor. 


The  abominable  atrocities  committed  by  our  brutal  and 
licentious  soldieiy  in  South  Africa  have  diawn  on  us  not  only  the 
denunciations  of '  the  beggar  who  kept  the  cordite  down,'  but  of 
the  eloquent  German  Press.  '  Methods  of  barbarism ! '  cried  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  echoed  by  the  gentle  enthusiasts  of 
the  Fatherland.  But  when  anybody  else  tries  a  barbarian  touch — 
say,  massacres  2,000  prisoners  in  cold  blood — ^that  is  quite  another 
pair  of  sleeves.  The  late  Colonel  Yorck  von  Wachtenburg  wrote  a 
learned  work,  rendered  into  English  under  the  title  of  Napoleon 
as  a  Qmural}  Napoleon,  as  we  know,  deliberately  massacred  a 
number  of  prisoners  at  Jaffa.  He  gave  different  numbers  at 
different  times ;  he  was  not  a  very  consistent  narrator  of  his  own 
exploits,  but  Count  Yorck  von  Wachtenburg  puts  the  figure 
(vol.  i.  p.  144)  at  about  2,000.  To  us  English,  of  course.  Napoleon's 
action  seems  natural,  indeed  congenial.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing, 
however,  that  the  Germans,  as  a  rule,  reprobate.  Not  so  Count 
Yorck  von  Wachtenburg,  who  writes  :  '  In  the  eyes  of  mere  didactic 
historical  writers  this  deed  may  appear  horrible  and  revolting, 
but  practical  military  history  must  not  consider  it  as  such.  The 
safety  of  one's  own  army  .  .  .  must  outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions. If  such  an  act  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  one's  own 
army,  it  is  not  only  justified,  but  its  repetition  in  any  future  war 
would  be  advisable,  and  no  convention  could  alter  this  feust.'  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Roberts  had  massacred  2,000  Boers  in 
cold  blood,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  own  army,  his  behaviour, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  applauded  in  Germany.  Indeed,  I 
myself  would  rather  have  cut  off  the  right  fingers,  say,  of  the 
'  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trfibner  k  Co.,  1902. 
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2,000  captives  (ander  anaesthetics,  of  course)  than  shot  and 
bayoneted  them  in  heaps.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  example 
-  of  humanitarian  prejudice.  '  Cases/  says  my  author,  '  will  indeed 
occur  in  every  war  where  the  combatants  are  forced  to  violate  the 
literal  text  of  conventional  laws  for  their  own  safety,  and  in  such 
cases  recriminations  may  indeed  be  defensible  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  are,  for  all  that,  untenable.'  But  retaliations  are  apt 
to  be  practised,  and  on  these  principles  surrenders  will  become 
infrequent,  for  all  prisoners  will  be  massacred.  Mere  didactic 
historians  may  preach  ;  but  if  once  massacres  in  cold  blood  begin, 
they  will  inevitably  become  the  general  rule. 


« 


My  author  has  occasion  to  mention  Napoleon's  intended  invasion 
from  Boulogne,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  turned  his  arms  east- 
wards. We,  with  national  vanity,  are  apt  to  attribute  this  change 
to  an  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Trafalgar. 
The  German  author  does  not  in  the  most  distant  way  allude  to 
this  little  incident.  'In  August  Napoleon  said  to  himself, 
*'My  mind  is  made  up.  My  fleet  set  sail  from  Ferrol  on 
August  24  with  thirty-four  ships ;  it  had  no  enemy  in  sight.  If 
it  obeys  its  orders  and  joins  that  of  Brest,  it  will  still  be  in 
time,  I  shall  yet  be  master  of  England."  ''  If  this  should  not 
turn  out  so,  I  shall  attend  to  what  is  most  urgent," '  &c.  It  did 
not '  turn  out  so '  \  but  why  it  did  not  turn  out  so,  we  are  not 
informed.  Nelson  happened  to  interfere,  but  that  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 


This  work  on  Napoleon  is  not  meant  to  be  popular.  To  read 
it,  you  require  to  lay  huge  maps  on  the  floor,  and  wallow  upon 
them,  like  Fafiiir  on  the  gold  of  Andvari.  The  author's  point  is 
that  Napoleon,  as  he  put  on  years  and  fat,  put  off  his  genius, 
became  a  gambler  in  war,  and,  on  the  whole,  assumed  a  Micawber- 
like  attitude,  expecting  that '  something  would  turn  up.'  And  it 
was  stout  old  Bliicher  who '  turned  up,  unbeknown.'  The  Emperor's 
genius  was  unimpaired,  but  at  forty  he  was  no  longer  the  in- 
de&tigable  hero  of  twenty-six,  with  his  extreme  mobility,  present 
everywhere  in  person.  Even  the  most  pacific  of  civilians  can  see 
that  this  view  is  correct.    As  time  went  on,  Napoleon  '  did  him- 
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8elf  too  well/  and  despised  other  people  rath^  too  much.  He 
said  that  Wellington  '  had  no  mind.'  Wellington  certainly  never 
dreamed,  like  tiie  great  Corsican,  of  riding  to  India  on  an  elephant 
withanew  Koran,all  out  of  his  own  head,  in  his  hand.  Buthewas 
not  exactly  an  idiot.  No  man  over  forty,  who  has  '  done  himsdf 
too  well,'  can  have  the  physical  activity  of  the  same  man  at  twenty- 
six.  He  lets  some  things  slide.  He  gets  slack.  He  does  not 
butcher  2,000  prisoners  before  breakfast.  So  our  Commanders-in- 
Chief  ought  to  be  shelved  at  thirty,  and  no  General  should  be 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  These  are  counsels  of  per- 
fection. Nobody  will  act  on  them.  But  Napoleon  was,  more  or 
less,  of  this  civilian  opinion ;  and  my  German  author  quotes  his 
remark  about  his  being  '  only  good  for  six  years  more,'  before  he 
was  forty. 

• 

Many  very  pacific  persons  are  fond  of  reading  military  histoiy, 
skipping  the  strategy  (which  implies  poring  over  maps)  and 
coming  to  the  'bluggy'  places.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitohett,  author  of  Ikeds  that  Won 
the  Empire,  should  be  made  Secretary  for  War.  More  inspiring 
works  of— well,  of  military  history  than  this  clergyman's  do  not 
exist.  The  British  do  feats  that  would  have  staggered  *  Boland 
brave  and  Olivere,  with  every  paladin  and  peer.'  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing,  as  feir  as  my  feeble  hand  can  trace  it. 

« 

*  Tantia  Topee  held  the  heights  of  Boggleywallah  with  35,000 
budmashes,  flanked  by  250  gvnghaJLs.  The  banks  of  the  Jumna 
were  lined  with  the  pimkdhe  of  the  Brahmin  buccaneers,  firesh- 
water  pirates  who  had  sworn  never  to  wash  while- one  Sahib 
breathed  on  Indian  soil.  The  green  flag  of  Islam  waved  over 
45,000  of  Nana  Sahib's  bodyguard.  Fakirs  intoxicated  with  bang, 
a  sea  of  flashing  scimitars !  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
Flag  of  England  floated  over  the  shattered  relics,  the  pipers  only,  of 
the  93rd,  flanked  by  the  volunteers  of  the  Bamsnugger  Grammar 
School  cadets,  whose  weapon  was  the  pea-shooter.  But  Bofainson 
was  equal  to  the  occasion .  Bidding  the  brave  Highlanders  fill  their 
pipe-bags,  he  led  them  against  the  Brahmin  buccaneers,  who  at 
the  yell  of  the  pibroch  fired  a  hasty  volley  and  fled.  To  man 
their  punkahs  with  his  plaided  veterans  was,  to  Bobinson,  the 
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irork  of  a  moment.  As  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  of  the  advancing 
Celts  fell  on  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  Tantia  Topee's  &tidmas/les 
thegr  spurred  to  the  rear,  scourged  by  the  peanBhooters  of  the 
cadets,  and  never  halted  till  they  had  put  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 
between  them  and  their  pursuers.  Perceiving  that  his  centre 
was  pierced  and  his  left  wing  turned.  Nana  Sahib  knew  too  much  of 
war  to  hold  a  scientifically  untenable  position,  and  the  flag  of  the 
British  Baj  once  more  waved  over  a  subject  India.'  That  is  the 
way  to  write  military  history — the  good  old  way  of  Major 
Geogh^an,  Brigadier  Gerard,  and  General  Marbot.  The  last 
author  said,  truly,  that  he  had  fought  in  many  battles,  and  had 
never  understood  a  sentence  of  the  published  descriptions  of  any 
one  of  them.  No  more  do  I.  Napoleon,  according  to  Alexandre 
Dumas,  lost  such  battles  as  he  did  lose,  because  he  wrote  such  a 
fiendish  hand.  His  Generals  could  not  read  his  notes  and  letters ; 
typewriting  had  not  been  invented ;  and  the  trembling  Marshals, 
adBradd  of  disobeying,  and  striving  to  interpret  the  indecipherable 
commands,  loitered,  wandered,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  scratch, 
or  not  to  the  right  scratch.  Thus  Waterloo  was  lost.  Cannot  you 
femcy  Grouchy  handing  round  Napoleon's  notes  on  that  sanguinary 
Sunday  ?  *  I  say,'  cries  the  Marshal  to  his  atcJ^-cJe-ccmp,  *  is  that 
word  Gembloux  or  Wavre?  Is  tftis  BlfLcher  or  Biilow?'  So 
probably  Grouchy  tossed  up  for  it,  and  the  real  words  may  have 
been  none  of  these  at  which  he  offered  his  conjectures.  Mean- 
while on  the  left  and  centre  D'Erlon  and  Jerome  and  Ney  were 
equally  puzzled,  and  kept  on  sending  cavalry  to  places  where  it 
was  very  uncomfortable  (though  our  men  seldom  managed  to  hit 
any  of  the  cavaliers,  firing  too  high),  and  did  no  sort  of  good. 
Napoleon  may  never  have  been  apprised  of  these  circimistances. 
His  old  writing  master  was  not  on  the  scene  of  action.  Nobody 
dared  to  say,  *  Sire,  what  does  this  figure  of  a  centipede  mean, 
and  how  are  we  to  construe  these  two  thick  strokes  flanked  by 
blots?'  The  Imperial  temper  was  peppery;  the  great  man 
would  have  torn  off  his  interrogator'^  epaulettes  and  danced  upon 
them.  Did  he  not  once  draw  his  pistol  to  shoot  a  little  dog  that 
barked  at  his  horse  ?^  And  when  the  pistol  missed  fire,  the 
great  soldier  threw  it  at  the  dog,  and  did  not  hit  him.  The  little 
dog  retreated  with  the  honours  of  war*  Such  was  the  temper  of 
Napoleon,  and  we  know  what  Marlborough  thought  of  the  value  of 
an  equable  temper.  Nobody  could  ask  Bonaparte  to  write  a 
legible  hand,  so  his  Generals  lived  a  life  of  conjectiire  as  to  his 
>  Napolem  oi  a  General,  Von  Wachtenbui^g^,  M.  311. 
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Juliet  bad  almost  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  them,  and  to 
wonder,  as  she  had  done  at  first,  what  particular  feat  of  strength 
or  flexibility  the  studies  in  question  were  destined  to  produce, 
when  there  came  a  sudden  pause  in  the  performance,  and  she 
was  startled  by  the  musician's  voice,  sounding  apparently  close 
to  her. 

*  Gh)od-moming,'  it  said. 

*  Grood-moming,'  she  replied,  turning  round,  and  observing 
that  he  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  just  behind  her. 

They  smiled  at  each  other  for  a  moment  without  speaking, 
and  then  she  said  shyly : 

*  You  have  been  working  very  hard,  have  you  not  ? ' 

*  Ah,  you  have  been  listening  ?  Yes,  I  am  building  up  the 
scaffolding.' 

*  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  go 
through  that  kind  of  drudgery.' 

His  brow  darkened. 

*  You  say  well  it  is  drudgery,  and  I  myself  think  I  have  too 
much  of  it.  As  I  say  to  Annola,  *'  What  does  one  want  with 
scaffolding  when  the  house  is  built  ?  "  ' 

*I  suppose  she — your  sister — ^will  not  be  content  with  any- 
thing short  of  perfection  for  you.' 

He  leaned  out  of  the  window  a  little  more,  smiling  again. 

*  How  rude  you  are  to  say  my  playing  is  not  already  perfect ! 
But  you  are  right :  it  is  not  by  any  means  perfect — yet.  I  shall 
no  doubt  thank  Annola  some  day,  as  she  often  tells  me,  but  she 
makes  me  furious  now.  .  .  .  She  is  not  my  sister,  you  know,' 
he  added  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  drumming 
absently  on  the  window-sill. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Juliet.  *  Then  is  she — what  is  she  ?  I  mean  what 
relation  is  she  to  you  ? ' 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  before  she  repented  of  what  she 
stigmatised  to  herself  as  impertinent  curiosity;  but  he  on  his 
side  did  not  appear  to  resent  it  at  all. 

*  Oh,  Annola  is  no  relation,'  he  said,  idly  watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  fingers ;  *  no  relation  at  all.  We  are  not  even  of 
the  same  nationality.  She  is  a  Hungarian,  you  see,  and  I — I 
call  myself  Slav — ^it  is  comprehensive,  and  will  do,  since  one  must 
say  something ;  but  my  ancestry  is  mixed.  I  have  Polish  blood 
in  me  and  Bohemian.  I  was  bom  in  Germany,  so  I  suppose  I 
am  more  German  than  anjrthing  else ;  but  what  does  it  ma^r  ? ' 
— with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — *  I  belong  to  the  world.' 
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JuUet  was  silent.  He  glanced  up  quickly,  divining  her 
thought. 

*I  have  again  offended  your  sense  of  decorum.  A  young 
man  should  not  say  such  things,  should  he?  He  should 
wait  until  the  world  claims  him  before  announcing  that  he 
belongs  to  the  world.  That  is  what  you  are  thinking,  is 
it  not?' 

'Not  exactly,'  she  returned;  *but  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
speak  in  that  way,  I  confess.' — She  had  caught  up  some  of  her 
&ther's  tricks  of  speech,  which,  coming  from  her,  sounded  quaintly 
pedantic — *I  think  you  should  be  above  it;  it  seems  affected,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  that.' 

'There  you  are  wrong,'  he  replied  composedly.  'I  am 
naturally  affected ;  I  was  bom  affected — just  as  I  was  bom  with 
a  good  memory.  I  have  such  a  memory — ^you  cannot  think  what 
a  memory  I  have.  I  never  forget  a  face.  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
see  you  again,  yet  even  after  ten  or  twenty  years  I  shall  re- 
member your  face.  I  shall  also  remember  this  room' — with  a 
half-turn  of  his  head  towards  the  interior  of  the  apartment 
behind  him.  'When  here  I  never  look  at  anything  but  the 
piano,  yet  I  could  tell  you  everything  that  is  in  it.  In  ten  years' 
time  I  could  describe  it  for  you,  beginning  with  the  placard  over 
the  stove,  which  politely  requests  Germans  not  to  smoke,  gently 
prays  Frenchmen  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  curtly  informs 
Englishmen  that  it  is  forbidden.' 

He  laughed,  and  Juliet  laughed  too.  He  looked  such  a  boy 
this  morning,  and  his  nonsense  amused  her  so  much  that  she  felt 
quite  at  her  ease  with  him.  She  almost  forgot  the  admiration, 
well-nigh  amounting  to  reverence,  with  which  his  genius  had 
inspired  her  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  frankly  enjoyed  the 
young  bright  companionship.  It  never  struck  her  that  she  might 
possibly  be  offending  against  the  proprieties  in  conversing  thus 
freely  with  a  comparative  stranger.  Professor  Lennox  had  ever 
been  impatient  of  conventionalities,  and,  moreover,  treated  Juliet 
alternately  as  a  child  and  as  a  person  of  his  own  age,  according  to 
the  mood  in  which  he  found  himself.  And  Juliet  accepted  the 
one  situation  quite  meekly  and  calmly,  and  strained  every  nerve 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  other.  As  in  either  case  the  Professor 
deemed  lessons  in  worldly  wisdom  equally  unnecessary,  she  had 
never  even  heard  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Presently  she  returned  to  the  subject  of  Annola,  who  alike 
puzzled  and  interested  her. 
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'  I  don't  quite  understand  about  your  friend/  she  said.  *  Are 
you  always  together  ? ' 

*  We  have  been  together/  he  returned,  *  for — ^let  me  see— ten 
years.  Yes,  ten  years.  I  was  ten  years  old  when  she  took  me 
»way,  and  I  am  twenty  now.' 

*  Then  she  adopted  you  ? ' 

*•  Oh,  call  it  that  if  you  like.  She  took  me  to  make  an  artist 
of  me.  You  see  she  had  {i&iled  herself.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
singer ;  she  even  went  on  the  stage,  and  then,  when  she  was  still 
quite  young,  only  four-  or  five-and-twenty,  she  got  a  bad  cold  or 
something,  and  lost  her  voice.  You  may  notice  how  hoarse  she 
is,  even  in  speaking.' 

*  Poor  thing ! '  said  Juliet.     *  How  very  sad ! ' 

'  Yes,'  agreed  Christian,  looking  past  the  girl  at  the  distant 
hills,  but  without  seeing  them.  *  I  wonder  she  did  not  go  mad 
or  kill  herself.  If  I  were  to  lose  the  use  of  my  hands — ach ! ' 
He  struck  his  brow  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  though  the  idea  were 
too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated. 

*  Well,'  he  continued  presently,  resuming  his  narrative  tone, 

*  there,  you  see,  was  poor  Annola  left  with  all  that  artist-soul  of 
hers  pining  for  expression,  and  no  outlet.  So  when  she  came 
across  me,  and  heard  me  play,  she  took  me  to  be  her  outlet.  All 
the  music  that  was  in  her  she  has  put  into  me,  all  the  dramatic 
instincts,  all  her  ambition.  She  works  only  for  me;  she  lives 
only  for  me.' 

Juliet  was  veiy  much  astonished  and  impressed. 

'And  what  do  your  parents  think  about  it?'  she  inquired. 

*  Did  they  want  to  give  you  up  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  was  an  orphan  when  she  found  me ;  that  made  it  easy, 
you  see ;  but  in  any  case  I  would  have  gone  with  her — I  would 
have  left  parents,  home,  eveiything,  to  be  a  musician.' 

*How  grateful  you  must  be  to  her!'  commented  the  girl, 
after  meditating  for  a  moment  or  two. 

*  I  owe  everything  in  the  world  to  her,'  said  Christian  pen- 
sively ;  *  she  found  me — she  made  me.' 

*  No  wonder  she  has  such  power  over  you,'  continued  Juliet, 
pursuing  her  train  of  thought.  *  I  thought  it  strange — ^but,  of 
course,  your  gratitude  to  your  benefiwtress ' 

'  I  don't  look  on  her  in  that  light,  you  know,'  he  interrupted, 
throwing  back  his  head  quickly.  '  If  she  is  necessary  to  me,  I  am 
necessary  to  her  :  she  cannot  do  without  me.  She  considers  her- 
self lucky  to  have  come  across  me — and  with  reason,  for,  you  see, 
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she  could  not  give  me  everything.     She  helped  me  to  develop, 
of  course — ^but  still  from  the  very  first  I  was  always — ^7/ 

*  But  she— oh,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak  like  that ! ' 
cried  Juliet,  much  scandalised.    . 

*Why  not?  You  do  not  understand,  but  she  does.  A 
burdensome  gratitude  is  the  last  thing  she  would  expect  or  even 
wish.     My  success  will  repay  her  for  everything.' 

Juliet  was  again  reduced  to  silence,  and  he  resumed,  after  a 
pause :  *  You  said  she  had  great  power  over  me  ?  I  suppose  she 
has ;  I  must  own  that  when  she  reminds  me  of  our  joint  object, 
and  I  call  to  mind  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  to  attain  it,  I 
cannot  resist  her  will.* 

*  Then  you  are  grateful  after  all,'  put  in  Juliet  quickly. 
He  continued,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  her : 

*  And  then,  you  see,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  she  knows  best 
what  is  for  my  good.  I  am  sometimes — how  would  you  say  it  ? 
I  have  fancies.  I  vary  from  day  to  day.  People  think  that  an 
artist  should  be  like  a  barrel-organ,  always  ready  to  make  music. 
But  no— -sometimes  I  cannot  play  a  note,  and  sometimes  people 
want  me  to  play  for  them,  and  they  have  not  got  sjonpathetic 
fauces — ^and  so  I  can't.  And  sometimes  I  want  to  play  for  myself, 
quite  alone,  all  day  and  all  night — I  would  often  play  all  night 
were  it  not  for  Annola ;  but  she  will  not  let  me.  She  comes  and 
stands  by  me  in  her  peignoir,  and  leaves  me  no  peace  until  I  go 
to  bed.  I  think  her  very  tiresome,  but  in  my  heart  I  know  it  is 
for  my  good.' 

He  had  begun  unconsciously  to  finger  a  tune  upon  his  sleeve, 
and  now  fell  into  silence,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts.  Juliet 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  His  calm  egotism,  his  dis- 
passionate analysis  of  his  own  moods,  puzzled  and  somewhat 
shocked  her.  She  herself  had  been  brought  up  in  such  a  very 
different  school  that  she  could  hardly  understand,  much  less 
sympathise  with,  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  moods  and 
impulses  appeared  to  hold  so  important  a  part.  Ever  since  she 
had  been  a  very  little  child  she  had  been  taught  to  conquer  all 
unreasonable  inclinations  and  to  be  superior  to  unwarrantable 
impulses.  She  remembered  yet  her  first  lesson  in  philosophy. 
Some  friend  had  promised  to  take  her  to  a  pantomime  when  she 
was  yet  so  tiny  that  she  firmly  believed  that  the  fedries  would  be 
real ;  almost  at  the  last  moment  a  heavy  snowstorm  had  come  on, 
and  her  father  had  decided  that  the  expected  pleasure  must  be 
renounced.     He  had  taken  her  on  his  knee,  and  explained  very 
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gently  the  various  risks  and  dangers  which  wotdd  attend  the 
carrying  oat  of  the  project  in  such  weather,  and  had  finished  by 
sapng  decidedly :  *  So  you  see,  my  little  girl,  it  is  better  to  put 
it  oflf  for  another  day.' 

'Yes,  Daddy,'  the  child  had  answered,  and  had  suddenly 
burst  into  tears.  How  well  she  remembered  it  even  now !  The 
Professor  had  gazed  at  her  seriously,  and  reasoned  with  her  very 
kindly  but  firmly.  It  was  silly  of  her  to  cry  for  a  thing  that 
could  not  be  helped.  Did  she  want  to  catch  a  very  bad  cold  and 
be  ill,  perhaps,  for  weeks?  No,  Juliet  certainly  did  not  want 
that.  Did  she  know  the  snow  might  come  down  so  thickly  that 
no  horse  could  get  along  in  the  streets?  That  would  be  very 
dreadful,  Juliet  sobbed.  Had  she  ever  known  her  father  break  a 
promise  unless  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so?  Never, 
never!  Why,  then,  did  she  cry?  She  thought  of  the  fiedries 
again,  but  choked  back  her  sobs  in  silence.  He  went  on  talking 
to  her,  and  she  listened  with  all  her  might,  and  tried  her  very 
best  to  understand,  and  said  '  Yes,  Daddy,'  by-and-by  when  he 
asked  her  if  she  were  quite  satisfied.  But  she  did  not  recover 
her  spirits  until  she  had  gone  upstairs  to  Andrews,  who  had  said : 

*  Well,  to  be  sure  ! '  in  a  vexed  tone  on  hearing  of  the  Professor's 
decision,  and  promised  her  to  play  forfeits  after  tea.  Then  Juliet 
had  felt  that  the  world  was  not  all  dark. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  next  disappointment  came — and  how 
many  such  disappointments  {IeJI  to  the  lot  of  a  partictdaily 
precious  child  when  the  words  *  Another  day'  are  supposed 
by  their  adoring  and  too  anxious-minded  elders  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  woe — ^Juliet  bore  it  like  a  little  Stoic.     She  said : 

*  Very  well,  Daddy,'  and  walked  away,  and  looked  out  of  tiie 
window  for  a  moment.  When  she  turned  back  again  into  the 
room,  she  saw  that  her  father  was  watching  her,  and  immediately 
made  some  small  remark  about  the  weather;  whereupon  the 
Professor  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  repeatedly.  She 
understood  iiuii\  and  many  a  subsequent  victory  was  won  and 
many  a  wayward  impulse  subdued  chiefly  with  the  desire  to  please 
her  father.  However,  from  whatever  motive,  the  training  was 
equally  eflfective :  *  sweet  reasonableness '  governed  the  girl's 
actions,  and  in  a  manner  dominated  her  very  thoughts.  She 
found  Christian's  behaviour  the  more  imaccountable. 

He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  her  disapprov- 
ing attitude,  and  looked  up  presently  with  a  smiling  glance. 
*  What  would  you  have  ? '  he  said.    *  I  am  made  like  that.    But 
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if  you  will  oome  in  I  will  play  to  you  now,  and  you  shall  approve 
of  me  again/ 

She  jumped  up  quickly,  and  soon  joined  him  in  the  reading- 
room,  where  he  was  already  seated  at  the  piano.  Again  it  seemed 
to  her  that  firom  the  moment  his  fingers  touched  the  keys  a 
transformation  came  over  him.  All  his  affectations  fell  from  him. 
He  seemed  to  rise  above  them,  to  become  ennobled,  and  in  a 
manner  spiritualised.  It  was  no  mere  whimsical  yet  fetscinating 
youth  who  sat  before  her  dominating  Us  instrument — it  was  a 
great  artist,  a  great  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  interminable  UibMChAU  dinner  was  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  to  the  Lennoxes'  table,  at  the 
request  of  the  Professor.  They  talked  together,  of  old  times  and 
new,  in  a  manner  which  Juliet  found  delightful  to  listen  to. 
Presently  Mr.  Lennox,  wishing  to  refer  to  his  note-book,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  pince-nez  upstairs,  and  immediately 
despatched  Juliet  in  search  of  it. 

Horace  watched  her  as  she  rose  with  alacrity  and  threaded 
her  way  deftly  through  the  rows  of  tables  which  ran  the  length 
of  the  room,  vanishing  presently  through  the  doorway. 

*  What  are  you  looking  at  ?'  inquired  the  Professor,  observing 
that  Bulkeley  had  turned  in  his  chair. 

'  I  was  looking  at  your  daughter,'  he  returned,  wheeling  round 
again.  '  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  never  seen  a  girl  of  her  age 
so  absolutely  free  from  awkwardness  or  self-consciousness.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  rather  an  ordeal  to  pass  so  many  people  by 
herself.* 

'  Juliet  has  never  been  accustomed  to  think  of  anything  of 
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the  kind/  said  her  fether  composedly.     *  She  is,  thank  Heaven, 
simplicity  itself.' 

*  She  is  a  singularly  interesting  and  graceful  creatnre,* 
resumed  the  other.  *  Peculiarly  graceful — every  movement  is 
full  of  charm.' 

*  Ah,  yes,*  conceded  Mr.  Lennox.  *  Yes,  she  is  naturally  graceful. 
If  you  were  to  see  her  dance  you  would  be  quite  struck.  She 
has  a  perfect  genius  for  dancing.  Her  dancing  is  not  merely 
graceful,  but  full  of  poetry — one  might  almost  say  inspiration. 
Last  year  she  had  a  great  wish  to  learn  some  curious,  fanciful 
figures  from  a  little  American  girl  who  came  to  London  for  a 
time,  and  who  had  the  pretty  idea  of  indicating  certain  phases  of 
Nature  by  means  of  dancing  and  gestures.  One  little  exercise,  for 
instance,  simulates  the  growth  and  movement  of  a  flower,  another 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  a  third  the  swaying  of  trees  in  the  wind. 
The  movements  are  very  pretty  and  suggestive,  and  Juliet  has 
caught  up  the  notion  very  well.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  these  dances,'  cried  Bulkeley,  to  whom 
the  idea  appealed,  and  who  now  watched  Juliet  with  increased 
curiosity  as  she  re-entered  the  room. 

*  Nothing  easier,'  returned  the  Professor,  *  She  ^shall  give  a 
little  exhibition  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Bulkeley  would  like  to  see 
your  flower  dances,  dear,'  he  remarked  when  she  drew  near. 
*  You  remember  them,  do  you  not  ?  though  I  daresay  you  are  out 
of  practice.' 

*  Oh,  I  think  I  could  manage  them,'  said  Juliet,  without 
hesitation.     *  But  it  won't  go  so  well  without  music' 

*I  daresay  that  young  fellow  yonder  would  play,'  said  the 
Professor,  calmly.  *  He  would  be  willing  possibly  to  spare  a  few 
moments  from  his  abominable  finger  exercises.' 

Juliet  coloured. 

*  He — he  mightn't  like — '  she  began,  but  the  Professor  inter- 
rupted her. 

*  Nonsense,  child.  I  will  ask  him  myself;  I  am  quite  sure 
he  will  make  no  objection.' 

Juliet  demurred  no  longer,  and  finished  her  dinner  composedly 
enough.  Herr  Thai  was  not  likely  to  object,  she  thought;  in 
fact  it  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  ask.  She  had  not  danced  for 
some  time,  and  had  almost  fancied  she  was  growing  too  old  for  it, 
but  since  her  father  apparently  did  not  think  so  it  must  be 
all  right.  And,  anyhow,  she  loved  dancing.  After  dinner  the 
Professor  himself  went  up  to  Christian,  and  made  his  request  in 
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his  own  courteous,  dignified  fashion.  The  young  man  had  risen 
at  his  approach,  and  acceded  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  sub- 
sequently casting  a  look  of  surprised  interest  at  the  girl,  who  had 
remained  standing  beside  Bulkeley  in  the  doorway. 

Leaving  the  table,  where  Annola  sat  looking  straight  before 
her  as  though  without  noticing  what  was  going  on.  Christian  ac- 
companied Mr.Lennox  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  reading-room, 
the  Professor  pausing  on  the  way  to  speak  to  the  head  waiter. 

*I  hare  made  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  disturbed,'  he  re- 
marked as  he  rejoined  the  others.  ^  I  don't  want  any  strangers 
to  break  in  upon  us.  The  child  would  naturally  be  disconcerted. 
It  is  a  different  matter  just  dancing  for  a  friend  like  you,  Bulkeley.' 

Juliet  glanced  quickly  at  Christian ;  but  her  father  considered 
him  no  more  than  if  he  had  been,  indeed,  the  barrel  organ  to  which, 
as  he  had  recently  complained,  so  many  people  appeared  to  liken 
him. 

*  What  is  it  to  be— a  waltz  ? '  he  inquired  as  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano. 

'  It  need  not  be  a  waltz — something  slow  and  with  a  marked 
rhythm  would  do.     I  will  dance  a  little  and  you  will  see.' 

She  threw  out  her  arms — slender,  immature,  childish  arms, 
but  infinitely  graceful  in  form  and  movement — pointed  a  taper 
little  foot,  and  began  to  glide  about  the  room,  glancing  back 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  musician,  who  watched  her  gravely, 
his  hands  upon  the  key». 

'You  see?'  she  said,  without  pausing.  Her  eyes  were 
dilated  till  they  seemed  almost  black,  but  their  gaze  remained 
frankly  interested;  she  tossed  up  her  arms  again,  the  loose 
sleeves  of  her  white  dress  felling  back  from  them  and  revealing 
all  their  slim  youth^ness ;  the  little  foot  was  poised  ready  for 
the  spring  that  would  carry  her  a  yard  or  two  away. 

'  I  see,'  said  Christian,  and  he  began  to  play  softly  a  melody 
of  Rubinstein's  that  adapted  itself  admirably  to  the  swing  and 
rhythm  of  the  dance. 

The  Professor  nodded  approval,  and  followed  his  daughter's 
movements  with  aesthetic  pleasure. 

'  Why  16  your  hair  not  down  ? '  he  inquired  presently,  how- 
ever, with  a  little  frown.  *  It  should  be  loose  and  flowing — ^it 
should  float  round  you  when  you  are  playing  with  the  wind. 
The  illusion  is  not  complete  as  it  is.  You  have  forgotten,  Juliet ; 
you  always  used  to  have  your  hair  about  your  shoulders.' 

*  That  was  because  I  wore  it  loose  then,*  said  Juliet,  pausing. 
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'  It  was  last  year.     I  had  not  begun  to  tie  it  back.     Don't  you 
think  I  am  too  big  to  have  it  loose  now  ? ' 

Her  very  seriousness  made  her  seem  more  of  a  child  than 
ever,  and  her  father  scouted  the  notion. 

*  Let  it  down,  dear,'  he  said.  '  You  are  not  so  big  as  all 
that,  and  it  looks  ever  so  much  prettier.' 

With  a  laugh  she  obeyed,  untying  the  ribbon  which  fastened 
the  thick  tress  and  shaking  out  her  shining  hair  till  it  floated 
round  her  like  a  veil.  It  was  very  fine  and  light  and  silky,  and 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  like  gold. 

Her  father  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of  artistic  contentment, 
and  Juliet  continued  to  play  ball  with  the  wind,  and  to  swoop 
and  hover,  as  it  seemed,  like  a  swallow,  and  to  advance  with  the 
rising  tide,  and  to  rock  on  swaying  forest  boughs.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  explain  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  phase 
of  the  performance,  and  Bulkeley  would  nod  in  token  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  exactness  of  her  rendering.  But  in  reality 
he  cared  little  for  the  meaning  of  the  representation ;  he  was 
absorbed  in  watching  the  girl  herself.  The  slender,  willowy 
figure,  the  supple  limbs,  the  beautiful  attitudes  and  movements, 
above  all  the  face,  with  its  rapt  look — a  look  in  which  pure 
joy  of  life  and  action  was  combined  with  something  which  might 
almost  have  been  called  inspiration.    It  was  an  unforgettable  face. 

*  To  me,'  observed  the  Professor,  chiming  in  suddenly  with 
his  thoughts — '  to  me  the  great  charm  of  the  performance  is  the 
child's  own  enjoyment.  She  dances  with  something  of  the  ease 
and  delight  with  which  a  bird  sings,  and  with  the  same  sim,-^^'  -ty. 
If  I  were  to  detect  the  least  sign  of  self-consciousness  I  snould 
make  an  end  of  this  at  once ;  but,  as  you  see,  there  is  none.' 

Bulkeley  murmured  his  assent,  darting  the  while  a  sidelong 
look  at  his  Mend  and  revered  teacher.  The  autocratic  tone, 
breaking  in  as  it  did  on  his  own  secret  enthusiasm,  jarred  on 
him.  Did  this  great  man  appreciate  his  treasure  as  she  deserved 
to  be  appreciated  ? 

Christian  Thai  meanwhile  played  on,  varying  his  thema 
occasionally,  and  adapting  it  almost  as  by  intuition  to  Juliet'i 
movements,  some  of  which  were  unexpected  and  almost  freakish. 
He  made  no  remark  during  her  occasional  pauses ;  and  she  herself^ 
tingling  with  delightful  excitement,  almost  forgot  his  existence. 

When  at  last  she  dropped  down,  laughing  and  breathless 
on  the  sofa  beside  her  f&ther  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  sai< 
quietly : 
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'  I  have  neyer  seen  dancing  like  that.' 

'  You  must  rest,  my  pet/  said  Mr.  Lennox,  taking  her  hand. 
*  How  this  little  pulse  is  jumping — and  you  are  quite  pale ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  alwajrs  pale  when  I  dance,  because  I  am  so  happy, 
I  think,'  cried  she.  '  1  shall  go  on  presently ;  I  am  not  a  bit 
tired— only  out  of  breath.' 

*No,  no;  we  have  had  enough  for  to-day.  Mr.  Bulkeley 
has  seen  as  much  as  he  wants ;  and  I  cannot  have  you  overtired. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  he  added,  rising,  and  turning 
to  Christian ;  '  your  music  was  admirable,  and  added  greatly  to 
our  enjoyment.  Come,  Juliet,  you  must  rest  a  little  upstairs 
before  going  out.' 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  led  her  towards  the 
door.     Christian  bowed  as  they  passed,  and  then  turned  to  Horace. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  elder  man  passed  on. 

Annola,  entering  a  moment  or  two  later,  found  Christian 
standing  as  though  in  a  brown  study,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  He  did  not  observe  her  until  she  was  close  to  him, 
and  turned  towards  her  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  *  you  advance,  mein 
lieber;  you  have  reason  to  be  pfoud.  You  have  got  so  far  in 
your  career  that  your  music  is  considered  good  enough  for  Miss 
to  dance  to.     I  congratulate  you.' 

'Do  not  be  foolish,  Annola,'  he  cried,  flushing.  'You  are 
talking  nonsense.  You  know  quite  well  I  could  not  refuse  a 
request  that  was  so  civilly  made.  Dear  God !  what  could  have 
be      nore  simple.' 

*  1  aow  dream  of  a  future  for  you,'  she  went  on  in  the  same 
mocking  tone — *  such  a  future  as  I  never  dared  to  hope.  Who 
knows  ?  You  may  yet  attain  to  the  dignity  of  playing  in  a  band 
—two  violins  and  a  'cello,  and  Mr.  Christian  Thai  hammering  out 
waltzes  and  polkas  on  the  piano.  With  this  gentleman's  recom- 
mendations you  could,  I  dare  say,  count  on  being  patronised  by 
London  society.  Ja  wohl !  You  might  even  have  the  good 
misfortune  to  replace  from  time  to  time  a  Hungarian  band.' 

*  Now,  Annola,  you  are  trying  to  make  me  angry,  and  for  what 
reason?  Ach!  it  is  not  diflScult  to  make  me  lose  patience,  as 
you  know  well ;  I  am  etwas  spitzig.  But  what  is  it  all  about  ? — 
that  is  what  I  want  to  know.' 

*  What  is  it  about  ? '  cried  she,  and  the  eyes  under  her  heavy 
brows  seemed  to  flash  fire.  *  Christian  Thai,  do  you  think  it  is 
for  this  I  have  toiled  and  thought  and  starved  all  these  years  ? 
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That  you  should  turn  into  a  mere  complacent  puppet,  ready  to 
bow  to  the  first  who  pulls  the  string !  If  you  have  no  pride  and 
self-respect  as  a  man,  have  you  not  at  least  the  dignity  of  the 
artist  to  uphold  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  your  vocation  that  you  should 
be  at  the  beck  of  every  stranger.' 

*  How  you  go  on,'  returned  he,  vexed.  *  As  if  it  were  not  the 
most  trivial  thing  in  the  world !  The  greatest  artist  living  would 
have  consented.' 

'Well,  in  your  place  I  should  have  sent  them  about  their 
business,'  retorted  she  violently.  *  They  would  not  have  dared  to 
ask  a  great  artist,  but  they  asked  you  because  they  thought  you 
of  no  accoimt.  You  and  the  head  waiter  alike  conduced  to  the 
convenience  of  the  performance.  You  by  assisting  as  a  machine 
might  have  assisted,  he  by  keeping  other  people  away.  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  how  Uttle  they  considered  you  ?  Was  I  not 
there,  outside  the  window,  watching  and  listening  ?  Oh,  I  raged. 
Did  anyone  so  much  as  look  towards  you  once  they  had  made 
sure  of  your  help  ?  They  noticed  you  no  more  than  if  you  bad 
been  a  servant — ^they  thanked  you  at  the  end  as  they  would  have 
thanked  a  servant.  I  tell  you  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body  rush 
to  my  face  when  I  heard  the  insulting  words :  Thank  you — ^^ 
have  had  enough  for  to-day !  And  you — you  did  not  resent  them  ; 
you  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  them ;  you  stood  there  smiling — I 
could  have  struck  you.' 

Christian  had  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns ;  but  now  he 
suddenly  laughed  and  threw  out  a  long  forefinger,  shaking  it  in 
warning. 

*  Annola,'  he  said,  *  you  are  in  a  passion.  Take  care — ^because 
I  shall  very  likely  get  into  a  passion  myself,  and  you  know  it  is 
not  amusing  when  we  both  lose  our  tempers  together.  Besides, 
you  are  saying  too  much  ;  one  or  two  arrows  might  have  struck 
home,  but  when  you  throw  a  whole  sheaf  together  it  does  not 
carry  so  far.     Now  go  away  ;  I'm  going  to  practise.' 

He  laughed  quite  good-humouredly  as  he  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
Annola  stood  by,  still  at  a  white  heat  and  continuing  to  gibe  at 
him.  He  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  taunted  her  back  through 
the  medium  of  the  instrument  with  grotesque  eflfect.  Thus,  when 
she  hurled  denunciations  at  his  head,  he  struck  a  series  of  melo- 
dramatic chords ;  when  she  laughed  scornfully  he  echoed  it  with 
pattering  treble  notes ;  and  when  she  suddenly  exchanged  her 
wrathful  tone  for  one  of  almost  tearful  reproach  he  immediately 
passed  into  the  minor,  drawing  forth  a  series  of  such  plaintive  and 
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pathetic  sounds,  and  looking  up  at  her  the  while  with  so  much 
mischief  in  his  eyes,  that  at  last  she  fiedrly  stamped  upon  the 
ground  and  rushed  from  the  room.  Christian  let  his  hands  fall 
from  the  keys,  looked  after  her,  sighed,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  finally  played  Rubinstein's  Melodie  in  lingering,  caressing 
pianissimo.  Then  he  stood  up  and  looked  frowningly  at  the  keys. 
*  Annola  is  right  in  one  thing,'  he  said ;  *  they  cared  no  more 
for  me  than  if  I  were  a  machine.  But  we  shall  see — we  can  soon 
put  this  to  rights.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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The  next  morning,  while  Christian  was  dutifully  practising  his 
technique  under  the  guardianship  of  Fraulein  Isto,  who  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  the  measured  tread  of  a  sentinel,  he  chanced 
to  look  up  suddenly,  and  saw  her  pause  before  one  of  the  windows, 
a  kind  of  spasm  momentarily  convulsing  her  face. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  he  queried,  quickly. 

*  Nothing ! '  she  said,  and  walked  on. 

He  stopped  playing  and  listened  ;  a  blithe  laugh  broke  upon 
his  ear. 

'  Aha  ! '  commented  he,  and  went  on  with  his  exercise. 
By-and-by,  however,  he  paused  again, 

*  Annola,  why  do  you  hate  that  girl  ? ' 

*  /  hate  her  ?     What  are  you  talking  about  ?     What  do  I  know 
of  her  that  I  should  hate  her  ? ' 

*  It  is  just  what  I  ask  you.' 

*  She  is  not  worth  my  hating,'  resumed  Annola,  hastening  her 
steps ;  a  scarlet  spot  blazed  in  each  sallow  cheek. 

*  Nevertheless,'  persisted  Christian,  *  I  am  right.' 

*  Well,  if  I  do  hate  her,'  she  said,  turning  on  him  vehemently, 

*  what  is  it  to  you  ?     What  can  a  boy  like  you  understand  of  a 

woman's  jealousy  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  ho  ! '  he  exclaimed,  wheeling  round  so  as  to  look  at  her 
more  directly.     *  Jealousy,  Annola  ?    What  does  that  mean  ? ' 

*  You  can  know  nothing  of  it,  I  say,'  she  cried.  *  You  cannot 
even  guess  at  the  torture  of  it.  What  am  I — ^a  woman  not  yet 
past  her  prime,  a  woman  with  more  life  and  energy  in  her  little 
finger  than  that  doll  possesses  in  her  whole  frame.  Yet  to  her, 
and  such  as  her,  are  given  the  prizes  of  life.  Women  like  me 
wear  themselves  out  in  striving  and  doing ;  ihi/figa  * — with  inde- 
scribable scorn — *  things  of  her  kind  wrap  themselves  in  cotton- 
wool, and  are  cherished,  and  petted,  and  cossetted — and  crowned ! 
Gott !  what  fools  we  are — all  of  us  ! ' 

*  Annola ! '  exclaimed  the  musician,  amazed  at  the  outburst. 

*  There,  pay  no  attention  to  me,*  she  returned,  dropping  her 
voice  suddenly  and  trying  to  laugh.  *  I  am  the  greatest  fool  of 
all — I  am  giving  you  proof  of  it,  am  I  not  ?  But  do  you  see. 
Christian,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  I,  too,  was  young  like  that, 
and  happy.  I,  too,  had  a  father  who  idolised  me — ach,  and  now ! 
Dear  Heaven !  he  has  changed  since  then.  I  was  as  pretty  as  she 
is ' 

*  No,  no,'  interrupted  Christian,  decidedly ;  *  that  you  can  never 
have  been.  Spirituelle,  yes— clever,  interesting,  intelligent,  any- 
thing you  like.  Maitresse  femme  always.  But  pretty  ?  No,  my 
dear  Annola,  never  that.' 

*  Ah,'  cried  she  in  a  choked  voice,  *  you  ^a,j  that  to  me, 
Christian !     7ou\' 

*  But  certainly,'  he  replied,  with  merciless  calm.  *  Come, 
Annola,  be  reasonable.  What  takes  you  to-day?  Did  I  ever 
think  you  pretty  ? ' 

*  No,  that  is  true,'  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  She  took  another 
turn  or  two  about  the  room  and  again  paused  opposite  him.  '  You 
say  well,'  she  went  on  ;  *  you  never  had  a  generous  illusion  about 
me — never  a  spark  of  enthusiasm.  You  take  all — my  work,  my 
talent,  my  hopes,  my  prayers,  my  very  life.  Have  I  any  existence 
apart-from  yours  ?     And  you  give  me  nothing ! ' 

Christian  rose  to  his  feet,  and  coming  up  to  her  placed  a  hand 
on  either  of  her  shoulders,  and  looked  into  her  face.  His  own 
was  astir  with  a  variety  of  emotions ;  anger  was  there,  and  surprise, 
and  wounded  feeling,  and  underlying  all  a  kind  of  compassionate 
tenderness. 

*  I  will  give  you  everything  back  one  day,'  he  said  with 
forced  gentleness.  *  I  will  pay  you  a  hundredfold.  Come,  have 
we  not  often  talked  of  it  ?     I  thought  all  this  was  understood 
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between  us.  It  is  true  you  do  much  for  me — I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  it — but  are  we  not  one,  after  all  ?  Have  we  not  a  single 
intention,  a  single  aim  ?    Be  patient,  Annola.' 

He  bent  forward  as  though  to  kiss  her  cheek,  but  she  pushed 
him  away  violently  and  turned  from  him. 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  he  said,  now  thoroughly  vexed,  *  just  as  you 
like,  my  dear.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  please  you  better,  but  if  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  you  compliments  in  order  to  earn  your  good 
graces,  I  am  afraid  I  must  remain  out  of  favour.  Compliments 
between  you  and  me,  Annola!  Think  of  it,  then' — becoming 
good-humoured  all  at  once  and  laughing  boyishly.  *  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  telling  you  you  were  pretty  as  of  telling  you  that 
your  skin  was  as  white  as  Miss  Lennox's  and  your  hair  as  fair ! ' 

*  Christian  ! '  she  cried,  almost  hissing  the  word,  *  I  forbid  you 
— !•  forbid  you  to  name  that  girl  to  me !  You  are  right !  I  haU 
her!' 

*  Behiite ! '  said  Christian,  opening  his  great  eyes  very  wide, 
and  staggering  back  in  affected  alarm.  ^  We  have  a  tragedy  here, 
it  seems.  Pom^  pom,  pom,  pom,  pom  !  Now  the  drums  should 
strike  up — Brrrrr ! ' 

Annola  threw  out  her  arms.  *  Ah,  you  mock  me  like  that ! 
You  mock  me,  you,  ungrateful  that  you  are!  You  deride  my 
most  sacred  sorrow,  you  turn  even  the  cruel  disappointment  to 
which  you  owe  your  own  good  fortune  into  a  weapon  against  me ! 
That  only  was  wanting ! ' 

*  Annola!  Annola!'  he  cried,  turning  pale  in  his  turn  and 
sobered  in  an  instant,  *  surely  you  cannot  think  I  meant  to  taunt 
you  with  your  misfortune  ! ' 

'  I  know  it,'  she  returned  violently ;  *  you  meant  to  ridicule  the 
dream  of  my  life — the  dream  for  which  I  gave  up  everjrthing — 
my  home,  my  parents,  my  rank.  Oh,  it  is  well  said,  **  Noblesse 
oblige ! "  You  have  this  day  proved  yourself  to  be  what  you  are — 
canaiUe ! ' 

*Call  me  what  you  like,'  he  said,  breathlessly,  though  the 
colour  rushed  back  to  his  face  as  though  she  had  struck  him,  *  but 
believe  me,  believe  me,  Annola,  I  had  no  intention  in  what  I  said 
— it  was  the  merest  childishness.' 

Again  he  would  have  gone  to  her,  but  she  pushed  him 
vehemently  on  one  side,  and  was  gone  before  he  had  recovered 
his  equilibrium. 

*  To  the  devil  with  women ! '  he  cried.  *  Pfui !  She  has  a 
temper — Annola.   And  all  because  I  said  she  was  not  pretty.     She 
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is  not  pretty — she  is  not !  And  when  she  is  in  a  temper  she  is 
frightful.  Yes,  frightful.  My  good  Annola,  I  detest  you  to-day 
— positively  I  do.  You  are  ugly,  ugly !  Your  skin  is  dark  and 
your  hair  is  coarse  and  rusty.     There ! ' 

Having  in  a  measure  relieved  his  feelings,  he  returned  to  the 
piano,  but  found  that  his-  hands  were  trembling. 

*  There ! '  he  cried,  vengefully,  *  she  talks  so  much  of  helping 
me — and  this  is  what  she  does.  She  makes  me  a  scene  so  that  I 
cannot  play  a  note.  I  will  go  for  a  walk. .  It  is  yov/r  fault,  stupid 
Annola,  that  I  shall  lose  an  entire  morning.' 

He  went  out  moodily  into  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  presently 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  woods.  Once  in  their  midst  his  ill- 
humour  vanished  as  though  by  magic;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
enchantment  in  the  place.  Autumn  was  advancing  by  scarcely 
perceptible  degrees,  each  of  which,  it  would  seem,  added  td  her 
glory.  The  air  was  still  warm,  as  in  June,  and  yet  had  a  savour, 
a  sparkle  not  to  be  found  amid  summei  languors;  the  foliage 
had  assumed  every  variety  of  exquisite  tint,  a  whole  gamut  of 
colour,  from  palest  primrose  to  deepest  chocolate-brown;  there 
were  strong  notes  of  orange  and  amber  and  rose  to  accentuate  the 
cadence  of  this  silent  forest  music,  and  there  was  still  an  under- 
tone of  green  holding  its  own  like  the  pedal  of  an  organ,  and 
adding  depth  and  richness  and  solemnity  to  the  whole. 

Some  such  fanciful  thoughts  flitted  through  Christian's  mind 
as  he  strode  along  under  the  lightly  swaying  boughs,  and  let  his 
keen  inquiring  eyes  pierce  the  mystery  of  the  glades.  Beech- 
mast  and  acorns  crackled  under  his  feet ;  a  finch  flew  now  and 
then  across  the  track,  with  a  flash  of  jewelled  wings ;  a  squirrel 
leaped  from  branch  to  branch  overhead,  and  he  paused  a  moment 
to  watch  it,  and  to  mark  the  mixture  of  speed  and  grace  and 
strength  in  every  movement.  At  a  little  distance  a  bluish  haze 
was  floating  up  between  the  shining  beech  stems,  and  on  coming 
nearer  he  saw  two  old  men  at  work  near  a  small  wood  fire.  Their 
figures  were  very  old  and  bent,  and  they  wore  blue  smocks,  and 
went  about  their  work  with  great  deliberation.  They  were 
repairing  one  of  the  rustic  benches  with  which  the  kindly 
authorities  have  amply  provided  these  woods,  and  were  using  for 
the  purpose  the  limbs  of  a  sturdy  young  fir  tree;  the  fire  was 
probably  intended  for  melting  their  glue.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
it  looked  pretty  and  poetical,  glowing  there  amid  the  green,  and 
sending  its  wavering  column  of  smoke  up  amid  those  nobler, 
sturdier  pillars  of  beech  and  pine. 
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Christian  strolled  idly  towards  them. 

*  You  work  hard,  good  fathers/  said  he  with  light  irony, 
watching  their  dawdling  movements. 

'  Ach,  yes,  gnadiger  Herr,'  returned  one  old  fellow  in  entire 
good  faith.     *  Yes,  it  is  hard  work,  but  men  must  live.' 

*  You  are  mending  the  bench,  I  see,'  said  Christian.  *  So !  it 
is  fine.     How  long  will  it  take  you  ? ' 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  companion. 

*  Two  days,  perhaps,'  he  said,  tentatively. 
The  other  nodded. 

*Two  days.  And  when  that  was  done,  would  they  repair 
another  bench  ? ' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  were  plenty  more  that  wanted  mend- 
ing, as  the  gnadiger  Uerr  could  see  for  himself  if  he  chose  to  look 
about  him.' 

*And  when  they  are  all  mended?'  inquired  Christian  seriously, 
*  what  will  you  do  then  ? ' 

*  Then,  gnadiger  Herr,  we  shall  begin  to  paint  them.' 

*  And  when  they  are  all  painted  ? '  persisted  the  youth,  turn- 
ing his  limpid  eyes  guilelessly  upon  them.  The  old  man 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  at  his  comrade,  who  looked 
fix)wningly  back. 

*  Ach,'  said  the  first,  with  a  toothless,  deprecating  smile,  *  only 
the  lieber  Gott  can  know  what  will  happen  then.  Probably  some 
of  the  benches  will  be  damaged  again.' 

*  First  mending  benches,  and  then  painting  benches,  and  then 
mending  them  afresh,'  commented  Christian  to  himself  as  he 
nodded  and  turned  away,  striking  out  for  a  little  path  that 
wound  round  the  side  of  the  hill.     '  That  is  a  life ! ' 

He  walked  more  briskly  now,  unconsciously  rejoicing  in  his 
own  vigorous  youth.  Up  and  up,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look 
about  him.  A  few  newly  fallen  leaves  lay  here  and  there  like 
golden  sprigs  on  the  ruddy  carpet  of  bygone  days;  every  now 
and  then  the  presence  of  a  climip  of  firs  announced  itself  by  a 
rush  of  aromatic  scent,  and  here  and  there,  through  the  tall 
colonnades,  he  caught  sight  of  stretches  of  undergrowth  still 
vividly  green.  Often  as  he  climbed  upwards  his  eyes  passed  idly 
over  one  of  the  various  placards  by  means  of  which  the  almost 
too  thoughtful  guardians  of  the  woods  had  forestalled  the  possi- 
bility of  any  hapless  wayfarer  losing  himself,  or  even  becoming 
over-fatigued.  Little  arrows  indicated  the  direction  of  this  or 
that  point  of  interest  with  irritating  frequency,  and  were  supple- 
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mented  by  an  exact  calculation  of  the  number  of  minutes  it 
would  take  to  reach  the  spot  in  question.  The  wayfarer  likewise 
received  polite  but  firm  instructions  as  to  the  paths  in  which  he 
was  permitted  to  walk,  and  the  other  paths  in  which  he  was  by 
no  means  to  ride ;  he  was  also  threatened  with  the  divers  pains 
and  penalties  attached  to  certain  acts  of  rashness,  such  as  drop- 
ping lighted  matches,  or  throwing  sticks  and  stones  into  the  gaily 
tinkling  little  springs.  He  was  further  informed,  with  tender 
solicitude,  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  different  places  of  entertain- 
ment where  he  could  refresh  his  inner  man,  and  was  altogether 
taken  such  prodigious  care  of,  and  encompassed  about  with  so 
many  warnings  and  coimsels,  that  he  might  very  well  have  felt 
occasionally  bewildered. 

Christian,  as  has  been  said,  went  on  his  way  without  paying 
much  heed  to  these  firiendly  admonitions ;  but  his  attention  was 
suddenly -attracted  by  the  fact  that  three  of  these  notices  had 
successively  announced  that  the  path  he  was  pursuing  led  to  the 
Adlerskopf. 

*Do  I  want  to  go  to  the  Adlerskopf?'  inquired  Christian, 
coming  to  a  standstill  and  looking  about  him.  *Why  not?  They 
say  the  view  is  fine  firom  there.' 

He  went  on  more  rapidly,  and  looking  about  him  with  even 
keener  interest.  The  road  broadened  suddenly,  opening  out  to  a 
sort  of  plateau,  which  was  studded  by  gigantic  oaks  and  fenced 
oflf  at  the  further  end,  whence  it  descended  precipitously,  by  a 
barrier  of  rough-hewn  logs.  Benches  and  little  tables  were  set 
here  and  there  beneath  the  trees,  and  a  kind  of  rustic  shelter, 
also  provided  with  seats,  afforded,  doubtless,  such  accommodation 
as  the  good  townsfolk  loved  when  they  toiled  to  the  place  in 
summer,  laden  with  baskets  of  provisions. 

But  the  spot  was  deserted  now,  and  Christian  was  going 
forward  to  the  fence,  whence  a  beautiful  view  was  obtainable  over 
a  lengthened  vista  of  wooded  hills,  when  he  observed  that  the 
bench  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  occupied  by  an  imposing- 
looking  female,  who  seemed  to  regard  it  as  her  own  particular 
property.  An  open  umbrella  was  securely  tied  to  one  end,  in  the 
shade  of  which  she  had  ensconced  herself;  her  feet  were  comfort- 
ably propped  up  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  a  large  open  work- 
basket  lay  on  the  seat  beside  her.  She  glanced  up  severely  as 
Christian  approached,  and  then  went  on  with  her  stitching, 
flourishing  her  needle  with  a  somewhat  aggressive  air. 

He  moved  away,  smiling  to  himself,  and  skirting  the  shelter 
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and  leaving  the  path  proper,  struck  out  a  track  for  himself  across 
the  crisp  rustling  leaves.  By-and-by  their  crackling  ceased, 
and  his  foot  fell  noiselessly  on  springy  emerald  moss.  On  his 
left  a  plantation  of  firs  shut  out  the  view  of  the  wooden  arbour, 
and  the  benches,  and  the  severe  female  with  the  work-basket. 
He  gave  a  little  cry  of  glee.  Now  the  woods  were  all  his  own — he 
would  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  them. 

But  even  as  he  uttered  this  exclamation  he  discovered  that  he 
was  not  alone ;  there,  a  few  paces  away  from  him,  reclining  on 
the  soft  moss  between  the  spreading  roots  of  a  large  beech,  was 
Juliet  Lennox.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  was  lying  with 
her  clasped  hands  beneath  her  head,  looking  up  through  the 
shifting  branches  into  the  heights  above.  As  Christian  advanced 
she  sat  up,  blushing  a  little,  and  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

'  Are  you  here  all  alone  ? '  said  he,  dropping  down  beside  her. 

*  Not  exactly  alone.  My  maid  is  over  there,  sitting  on  one  of 
the  benches.  I  could  not  induce  her  to  come  here.  She  said 
she  was  too  old  to  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  she  could  not  get  on 
with  her  work^  Poor  Andrews  !  She  thinks  the  day  is  lost  if  she 
does  not  do  a  certain  amount  of  stitching,  and  I  believe  at  this 
moment  her  heart  is  sore  within  her  because  she  could  not  carry 
out  her  sewing-machine.' 

*  She  ought  to  like  working  in  such  a  pretty  spot,'  remarked 
the  young  man.  *  There  is  a  lovely  view  from  the  Kopf.  You 
liked  to  come  here  better — to  be  by  yourself  ? '  he  added  interro- 
gatively. 

*  Yes,  I  came  away  because  I  wanted  to  try  to  forget  I  was 
so  near  the  beaten  track.  Don't  you  know  what  it  is  to  want  to 
get  away  from  things  and  people — especially  people  ?  The  mere 
sight  of  these  placards,  and  the  dear  old  oaks  fenced  round  with 
stones,  and  the  benches,  and  the  tables,  and  the  summer-house, 
all  remind  me  so  painfully  of  my  kind.  Don't  be  shocked  at  me,' 
she  added,  bending  forward  with  mock  earnestness,  *  but,  do  you 
know,  I  can't  bear  my  fellow-creatures.' 

*  That  is  very  discouraging  to  the  particular  fellow-creature 
who  happens  to  be  beside  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  in  that  way,'  she  cried,  hastily,  fearing 
that  she  had  been  unintentionally  rude.  *  I  am  speaking  of  them 
en  Hoc,  All  the  preparations  for  their  entertainment  over  there 
conjure  up  the  vision  of  crowds ;  and  I  hate  crowds— don't  you  ?  ' 

*  No,'  returned  Christian,  thoughtfully,  *  I  rather  like  them, 
because  I  never  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  one  without  feeling 
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that  I  have  the  power  to  dominate  it.  **  Some  day,"  I  say  to  my- 
self, "  I  will  rule  over  you  or  such  as  you — I  will  be  your  master." 
I  think  of  a  great  hall  packed  right  up  to  the  roof,  all  the 
faces  turned  in  one  direction,  all  the  eyes  bent  on  one  man,  swayed 
by  him,  responding  to  every  emotion  he  chooses  to  call  forth — 
and  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  will  be  that  man." ' 

*  There  you  and  I  differ,'  said  Juliet.  *  I  should  like,  of  course, 
to  have  such  a  power,  but  I  think  I  should  almost  feel  it  a  kind 
of  desecration  to  give  my  best  to  the  multitude.  I  should  want 
to  keep  it  for  just  a  few.  I  imagine,'  she  went  on,  laughing,  *  that 
what  I  should  like  best  of  all  would  be  to  make  my  music  all 
alone,  out  in  the  woods  perhaps — only  Nature  about  me,  and  the 
notes  going  out  in  the  solitude  to  complete  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  little  feble  of  Stevenson's — 
our  Stevenson,  you  know,  our  great  writer — about  the  stranger 
who  comes  to  an  unknown  land,  where  he  first  wanders  through  a 
forest  and  falls  in  love  with  the  trees,  and  afterwards  is  taken  to 
a  large  city  where  everyone  is  bent  on  business  or  pleasure. 
**  These  are  very  stupid  people,"  he  says  ;  "  I  like  best  the  people 
with  the  green  heads."  Well,  I  like  the  people  with  the  green 
heads  best,  too.' 

*  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  carry  a  grand  piano  out  into 
the  woods,  though,'  remarked  Christian;  *  almost  more  difficult  than 
to  provide  your  maid  with  a  sewing-machine  yonder.  You  are 
most  fortunate,  for  your  art  is  complete  in  itself,  and  you  may 
enjoy  it  anywhere.' 

*  My  art  ?  '  repeated  Juliet  in  surprise.  *  I  was  not  aware  I 
had  one.' 

*  When  one  can  dance  like  you,  is  it  not  an  art  ? '  said  he, 
'  I  think  it  is.    And  on  that  point  I  have  a  complaint  to  make.' 

*  A  complaint  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  feel  myself  aggrieved.  I  did  my  best  to  please  you 
yesterday,  and  you  did  not  give  me  a  single  word  of  thanks.' 

*  Didn't  I  ?    I  am  so  sorry.     But  surely  my  father ' 

*  Mr.  Lennox,  indeed,  was  good  enough  to  thank  me  in  the 
same  manner  that  one  thanks  the  waiter  who  fills  one's  glass. 
"  Thanks,  that  is  enough ! "  Yes,  I  will  own  it— I  felt  distinctly 
slighted.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Juliet,  really  perturbed,  for  beneath 
his  light  vein  she  detected  a  certain  element  of  seriousness. 
*  I  assure  you  he — I — we  both  were  most  grateful  to  you.' 

'  I  did  my  best,'  he  continued,  as  though  he  had  not  heaid 
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her ;  *  I  endeavoured  to  be  sjrmpathetic  and  sustaining.  I  sub- 
ordinated myself  to  you,  which  was  the  more  noble  of  me  because 
my  anxiety  to  be  in  harmony  with  you,  and  to<lo  you  full  justice, 
preoccupied  me  so  much  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  I 
should  otherwise  have  had  in  watching  you.  No,  it  was  not 
fair!' 

*  What  more  can  I  do  ? '  cried  Juliet,  half  laughing,  half  dis- 
tressed. *  I  have  told  you  how  grateful  my  father  and  I  are 
to  you,  and  how — ^how  unintentional  was  any  slight  on  our  part. 
I  thank  you  again  most  heartily,  and  I  apologise.  Are  you  not 
satisfied?' 

*  Not  yet,'  he  said.  *  You  must  make  full  amends  by  dancing 
for  me  now.  Oh,  you  must  not  refuse !  Why  should  you  not 
dance  for  me  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Bulkeley  ?  Dance  for  me  and  the 
people  with  the  green  heads.' 

*  There  is  no  music,'  she  said,  hesitating. 

*  No,  there  is  not ;  but  we  can  imagine  the  music,  and  every- 
thing else  is  perfect.  This  springy  moss  makes  a  most  delicious 
floor,  and  the  forest  people  are  sympathetic  and  appreciative. 
Think  of  your  own  words  just  now,  and  give  us  of  your  best.  One 
moment,  if  you  please,'  he  said  gravely,  as,  tossing  aside  her  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  she  stepped  out  into  the  midst  of  a  little  piece  of 
level  ground  firee  of  roots  and  thickly  carpeted  with  moss.  *  The 
hair  must  come  down.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  is  necessary,'  cried  she,  hastily,  aad  a 
little  vexed. 

'  Pardon  me,  the  trees  and  I  will  not  be  content  with  less  than 
Mr.  Bulkeley.  The  hair  was  loosened  for  him — we  claim  our 
rights.' 

She  pulled  oflF  the  ribbon  quickly  and  shook  her  hair  about 
her. 

*  Bemember,'  he  called  out  as  she  prepared  to  begin,  *  remem- 
ber you  have  for  audience  Nature  in  her  most  sympathetic  mood ; 
you  yourself  are  just  a  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  woods.' 

Whether  the  words  inspired  her,  or  whether  the  beauty  of  the 
spot  and  the  sparkling  fragrant  air  intoxicated  her,  certain  it  is 
that  Juliet  never  danced  as  she  danced  that  sunny  morning.  Her 
hair  flew  out  about  her  transfigured  little  face,  her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground ;  the  swaying,  supple  figure  exhibited 
ever  more  and  more  grace ;  each  movement,  each  attitude  was 
more  exquisite  than  the  preceding  one. 

Christian  smiled  now  and  then  as  she  turned  towards  him, 
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and  was  unable  to  repress  an  occasional  murmur  of  admiration  ; 
but  she  did  not  heed  him — ^indeed,  in  a  few  moments  she  absolutely 
forgot  his  presence.  He  watched  her  at  first  with  a  suspicion  of 
distrust,  for  the  thought  flashed  across  him  that  this  assumption 
of  indifference  might  possibly  be  feigned ;  close  observation  would 
probably  reveal  some  touch  of  coquetry,  or  at  least  of  conscious- 
ness. But  the  indication  for  which  he  looked,  perhaps  hoped, 
was  not  forthcoming.  He  himself  was  not  more  absorbed  in  the 
expression  of  his  own  peculiar  gift  than  was  Juliet  in  hers.  So 
he  gave  up  analysis  and  abandoned  himself  to  entire  enjojnnent. 
In  after-years  the  scene  often  recurred  to  him  :  the  magic  circle 
of  glowing  moss  ;  the  fronds  tipped  as  it  were  with  fire  where  the 
simlight  came  slanting  down  athwart  the  leafy  canopy,  a  canopy 
all  spangled  with  amber  and  gold ;  the  little  army  of  fir  trees, 
each  sending  forth  its  own  incense  to  greet  the  woodland  queen  ; 
the  tall  slender  grasses  that  here  and  there  encroached  upon  the 
moss,  catching  the  sunlight  on  their  fawn-coloured  crests  so  that 
these  were  turned  to  flame.  Stretching  all  about  them,  fidling  away 
from  the  plateau  which  they  had  miade  their  own,  and  mounting 
again,  and  rolling  away  to  meet  the  sky-line,  the  glowing  floor  of 
the  forest — ^all  as  it  seemed  of  burnished  copper.  And  the  silence ! 
The  flutter  of  a  falling  leaf  could  be  heard  as  it  slipped  from 
branch  to  branch  ;  but  for  this  occasional  slight  sound,  and  the 
faint  rustling  of  Juliet's  draperies,  the  woods  were  absolutely  still. 
This  stillness  added  to  the  effect  of  unreality,  of  glamour,  and 
Christian  almost  found  himself  wondering  whether  the  ethereal 
floating  figure  before  him  were  not  after  all  a  vision,  whether  the 
witchery  to  which  he  felt  himself  succumbing  were  not  the 
witchery  of  a  dream. 

But  she  stopped  all  at  once,  and  came  towards  him,  a  little 
shy  for  the  first  time,  but  laughing. 

*  Did  you  understand  it  all  ? '  she  asked. 
He  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

*  Not  all.' 
Her  fiu5e  fell. 

*  Ah,'  she  said,  *  of  course  you  could  not  understand.  I  was 
trying  to  work  out  some  new  ideas — I  am  trying  to  put  in  some 
of  the  things  I  had  seen  here  this  morning.  But  I  could  not 
expect  you  to  guess  at  them.  Yet  one  or  two  were  easy.  Did 
you  not  recognise  the  squirrel  ? ' 

*  The  squirrel  ? '  echoed  he. 

*  Yes.     How  disappointing !     I  thought  you  would  have  been 
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sure  to  see  what  I  meant  by  those  flights  and  pauses  and  little 
tripping  steps/ 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  expression,  but  without  speak- 
ing. Some  impulse  of  bojrish  chivalry  kept  back  the  words  which 
had  rushed  to  his  lips.  Had  he  spoken  he  would  have  said  too 
much.  She  had  meanwhile  been  tying  up  her  hair,  and  now  put 
out  her  hand  for  her  hat,  which  he  presented  to  her  gravely.  By 
the  time  she  had  put  it  on,  and  again  turned  a  radiant  rosy  face 
towards  him,  he  had  found  his  tongue  and  his  self-possession. 

*  I  thank  you,'  he  said,  '  in  the  name  of  the  forest  folk.  I  am 
more  than  rewarded — my  injuries  are  forgotten.' 


(2V>  &e  continued.) 
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The  Platform  as  a  Political  Institution. 


rERE  have  been  many  definitions  of  democracy,  from  that  of 
Mazzini,  who  lauded  it  as  the  government  of  all  by  all  under 
the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest,  down  to  that  of  Talleyrand, 
who  contemned  it  as  an  aristocracy  of  blackguards.  None  of  these 
descriptions  is  perfect,  but  they  sJl  manifest  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  truth.  So  much  certainly  may  be  allowed  of  the  saying  that 
democracy  is  an  aristocracy  of  orators  sometimes  interrupj^ed  by 
the  monarchy  of  one.  The  epigram  sparkles,  and  if  it  does  not 
throw  light  upon  every  aspect  of  a  very  complex  question,  it  helps 
to  focus  the  attention  upon  one  side  of  popular  government ;  the 
important  place  taken,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  kind  of  oratory  that 
belongs  neither  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  law-courts. 
The  expression  *  platform  oratory '  is  perhaps  best  fitted  to  describe 
this  kind  of  public  speech,  but  the  term  must  be  taken  in  a 
wide  sense  to  include  all  extra-Parliamentary  utterances  upon 
political  afiairs,  whether  the  occasion  be  a  popular  demonstration, 
a  mass  meeting,  a  gathering  of  electors  or  of  party  delegates,  a 
banquet,  a  club  dinner  or  reception.  When  it  is  considered  how 
large  a  space  the  *  platform,*  to  put  it  in  a  word,  occupies  in  con- 
temporary social  Hfe,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
democracy  may  be  a  government  of  orators,  who,  as  their  talent 
is  a  rare  one,  must  be  very  few  in  number. 

The  platform  has  become  to  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  so  much  a  part  of  their  common  daily  life,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  realise  how  comparatively  modem  is  its 
growth.  There  must  be  not  a  few  persons  still  living  who  can 
remember  the  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary event  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  address  a  public  meeting ; 
and  at  an  earlier  period  still  a  public  meeting  was  almost  un- 
known. Either  there  was  no  speaker  who  wished  to  address  an 
audience,  or,  if  there  was  one,  there  was  no  audience  to  hear  him. 
Natural  impediments  or  legal  prohibitions  barred  the  way.      The 
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history  of  the  platform  is  in  fact  an  instance  of  the  gradual 
development  of  a  modem  institution  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  society ;  and  that  history  can  perhaps  best  be  under- 
stood by  rememberiog  that  the  root  and  origin  of  public  oratory 
lies  in  the  simple  desire  of  civilised  man  to  find  a  means  to 
influence,  to  mould,  to  control,  or  to  express  public  opinion.  The 
means  for  eflfecting  this  purpose  have  varied  from  time  to  time  in 
correspondence  with  varying  conditions.  Sometimes  the  public, 
or  a  section  of  it,  has  desired  to  influence  or  control  Parliament 
or  the  Government  of  the  day ;  sometimes  Ministers  or  political 
party  leaders  have  desired  to  influence  or  educate  the  people. 
In  the  first  case  the  method  adopted  may  be  said  to  be  that  of 
expression,  in  the  second,  that  of  instruction.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  number  of  persons  whom  it  is  wished  to  influence  may  be  a 
small  and  select  body ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  very  large.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  means  employed  must  vary  with  the  circumstances. 
It  is  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  platform  must  be  sought ;  but  these  early  traces  of  its  use  are 
very  slight.  That  there  must  have  been  some  little  employment 
of  it  in  a  demagogic  way  may  be  inferred  from  the  *  Characters ' 
of  Butler,  the  author  of  the  ever-memorable  *Hudibras.'  He 
describes  *  A  Leader  of  a  Faction '  as  one  who  *  sets  the  Psalm, 
and  all  his  party  sing  after  him.  He  is  like  a  figure  in  arithmetic, 
the  more  ciphers  he  stands  before,  the  more  his  value  amounts  to. 
He  is  a  great  ha/ranguer,  talks  hvmself  mto  authority,  and,  like 
a  parrot,  climbs  with  his  beak.*  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
first  form  of  the  platform  was  the  conventicle  or  meeting-house  of 
the' Puritan  or  Dissenter;  for  Butler,  in  his  character  of  *The 
Seditious  Man,'  says  that  *  if  he  be  a  pi^eacher,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  all  others  of  his  tribe,  for  he  has  a  way  to  vent 
sedition  by  wholesale.'  But  the  platform  at  this  time  was  of  no 
practical  account.  Such  attempts  as  there  were  outside  Parlia- 
ment to  influence  opinion  were  made  by  means  of  the  Press — partly 
by  the  book,  partly  by  the  pamphlet,  and  i)artly  by  the  journal. 
But  even  here  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  reading 
public  was  small,  printed  matter  could  not  be  disseminated  easily ; 
the  censorship — used  capriciously  and  unfairly  as  it  was  by  such 
a  censor,  for  instance,  as  that  truculent  Tory  journalist,  Sir  Eoger 
L'Estrange— was  too  often  a  sort  of  literary  guillotine  ;  and  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  day  resented  very  sharply  any 
criticism  of  their  action.  A  journalist  who  ventured  upon  even 
the  mildest  terms  of  censure  ran  much  risk  of  being  called  to  the 
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bar  of  the  House  and  of  being  fined  or  imprisoned.  Sometimes 
the  weighty  discussions  of  persons  in  authority  upon  broad 
principles  of  policy  incurred  Parliamentary  displeasure.  To  take 
a  few  examples  out  of  many  :  Bishop  Burnet's  *  Pastoral  Letter ' 
and  Bishop  Fleetwood's  'Preface  to  his  Sermons'  were  both 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman — a  puerile  mode 
of  condemnation  which  lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
like  manner  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House  by  a  Tory  majority 
for  the  outspoken  Whiggism  of  his  pamphlet  styled  *  The  Crisis ' ; 
and  the  publication  of  two  sermons  by  that  ebullient  Churchman 
Dr.  Sacheverell  led  to  one  of  the  most  feimous  State  trials  in 
English  history.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  literature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  was  in  the  person  of  Dryden  really  yoked  into  the  service  of 
politics.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  as  Poet-Laureate 
he  was  employed  by  the  King  and  Court  party — and  this  in 
Charles  II.'s  time  practically  meant  the  Government — ^to  enforce 
and  propagate  the  politics  of  the  party  then  in  power.  Charles 
aspired  to  be  his  own  Prime  Minister,  and  in 'Dryden  he  found  the 
most  powerful  agency  at  that  time  at  his  command.  As  the 
author  of  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel '  the  poet  was  not  only  the 
most  prominent  literary  figure,  but  the  greatest  force  in  con- 
temporary politics.  There  have  been  many  writers  of  political 
verse,  both  grave  and  gay,  since  Dryden,  but  none,  from  Pope  to 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  have  combined  in  the  same  high  d^ree 
literary  merit  with  eflfective  political  partisanship.  Never  has  any 
political  writer  turned  mere  party  vehemence  to  such  tremendous 
and  permanent  results.     Even  now  his  portrait  of  Shaftesbury — 

Dark  convict,  seared  by  History's  branding  ciu-se, 
And  hung  in  chains  from  Dryden's  lofty  verse 

— discoloured  as  it  is  by  the  bitterest  party  prejudice,  leaves  an 
ineffaceable  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Upon  the  borderland  of  literature  lies  the  drama ;  and  though 
its  potentialities  as  a  political  instrument  have  never  entirely  been 
ignored,  they  have  seldom  been  realised  in  practice.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  few  historical  examples  on  record  of  the  drama  turned 
to  political  ends.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  when  Dryden 
wrote  his  'Amboyna'  for  the  stage,  he  was  instigated  by  the 
Government,  who  wishecl  to  inflame  national  antipathy  towards  the 
Dutch  before  declaring  war  against  them.  One  of  the  most 
curious  incidents  in  English  history  was  the  political  feeling 
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aroused  by  Addison's  *  Cato.'  As  a  staunch  Whig,  and  as  the 
firiend  and  associate  of  the  great  Whig  officials,  it  is  possible  that 
Addison  intended  to  perform  a  party  service  in  the  production  of 
this  patriotic  play.  But,  however  that  may  be,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account ;  both  claimed  its  sentiments 
as  peculiarly  their  own.  Pope  in  one  of  his  letters  describes  how 
upon  its  first  night  at  Drury  Lane  *  the  numerous  and  violent 
claps  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  one  side  of  the  theatre  were  echoed 
back  by  the  Tories  on  the  other,'  and  how  Bolingbroke  between 
the  acts  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  the  part  of  Cato,  and  gave  him 
fifty  guineas  for  so  ably  defending  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Of  all  political  agencies,  however,  besides  the  platform,  the 

one  that  in  England  has  been  the  most  important  is  undoubtedly 

the  pamphlet.      A  cleverly  written   pamphlet  was   almost  the 

equivalent  of  a  great  speech  by  a  modem  political  party  leader. 

This  form  of  literature,  now  so  meagre,  but  once  so  influential, 

b^an  to  become  a  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 

century,   and  it  was  during  the  reigns    of  William    III,    and 

Anne  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  golden  age.     HalifEix, 

with  his  *  Character  of  a  Trimmer '  and  his  *  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,' 

led  the  way.     Then  come  the  great  names  of  Swift  and  Defoe. 

Swift  has  been  called  the  prince  of  journalists,   and  a  great 

journalist  indeed  he  was ;  but  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he 

was  the  prince  of  pamphleteers.     Defoe's  work  in  this  line  was 

not  so  great  as  Swift's  ;  but  his  *  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters ' 

must    ever    be    remembered.       In    the    reign    of   Anne    the 

use  of  the  pamphlet  reached  a  culminating  point,   and  as  a 

political  agency  it  occupied  a  very  remarkable  position.     The 

Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  of  the  day  did  not  step  into  the  ai^na 

and    become  pamphleteers  themselves,  but  they  inspired  the 

pamphlets  that  other  men  composed.     The  most  striking  example 

is   that  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who,   as   Lord  High 

Treasurer,   led  the  Tories.     Loving  mystery,  he  liked  to  feuie 

away  from  public  view  into  the  twilight,  and  rmseen  to  work  out 

his  tortuous  operations.      With  this  object  he  employed  the  best 

pamphleteers    and  journalists  he  could  command.     Such    was 

Swift  and  such,  as  has  only  lately  been  discovered,  was  Defoe. 

The  hand  was  the  hand  of  Harley,   but  the  voice  was  usually 

another's.     The  ministry  of  Harley  marks  a  phase  in  English 

political  life  that  is  unlikely  to  be  seen  again. 

The  pamphlet  continued  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
to  be  a  great  political  force,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  was  raised 

VOL.  XLI.  NO.  CCXUV.  Y 
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by  the  genius  of  Burke  to  a  height  that  has  never  since  beai 
equalled.  The  '  Thoughts  on  Present  Discontents '  and  the 
'  Eeflections  on  the  French  Bevoiution '  are  not  merely  the 
fugitive  creations  of  a  day,  but  are  imperishable  literature.  But 
in  Burke's  time  the  reign  of  the  pamphlet  was  beginning  to  near 
its  end,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  its  place,  as  will  be 
seen,  began  to  be  usurped  by  other  agencies. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  that  the  penman  was  at  work, 
the  speaker  was  trying  to  make  his  voice  more  clearly  heard.  It 
was  perhaps  the  religious  revivalism  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
that  first  brought  popular  oratory  into  vogue  and  showed  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  the  platform  in  secular  affairs.  But 
public  meetings  for  political  purposes  were  almost  unknown  until 
the  time  of  the  Wilkes  agitation  in  the  year  1769.  The  indigna- 
tion meeting  then  summoned  at  Mile  End  by  the  Middlesex 
electors  has  been  noticed  by  historians  as  *  the  first  public  meet- 
ing ever  assembled  in  England,'  and  even  if  the  statement  W€»re 
not  literally  true,  it  would  be  so  very  nearly.  The  meeting,  at 
any  rate,  was  one  of  the  very  first. instances  of  the  use  of  the 
platform  for  the  popular  expression  of  a  grievance ;  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  premonitory  muttering  of  the  democracy  to  come.  It 
may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  Parliamentary  elections  gave  some 
scope  for  popular  speaking,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Parlia- 
mentary seats  were  not  firequently  contested,  and  in  most  cases 
the  electors  were  so  few  and  so  influenced  by  corrupt  motives  or 
by  social  pressure  that  there  was  seldom  an  audience  to  whom  it 
was  worth  while  for  a  speaker  to  appeal.  It  was  also  generally 
imagined,  though  perhaps  with  little  real  foundation,  that  meet- 
ing could  only  be  legally  summoned  by  a  Lord-lieutenant  cm*  a 
Sheriff,  and  that  they  must  consist  of  freeholders.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  a  platform  speech  made  by  a  statesman  of  eminence  was 
that  of  Burke  at  the  Bristol  election  in  1774 — and  Burke  was  not 
a  Minister.  The  speech  was  memorable  not  only  for  the  occasion, 
but  also  for  its  admirable  doctrine  on  the  constitutional  relations 
of  members  of  Parliament  and  their  constituents.  *  Their  wishes/ 
he  said,  *  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him,  their  opinions  high 
respect,  their  business  unremitted  attention. .  .  .  But  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men 
living.'  It  is j  evident  that  the  theory  of  the  'mandate,'  now 
fashionable  among  a  certain  school  of  politicians,  would  not  have 
received  much  support  from  Burke.     The  first  ex-Ministers  to 
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nse  the  platform  were  Lord  Shelbume  and  Fox  at  a  meeting  of 
Wiltshire  electors  in  1780 ;  and  Fox,  who  sat  for  Westminster,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  few  constituencies  that  were  large  and 
independent,  so  frequently  addressed  the  public  that  he  was  nick- 
named *  the  man  of  the  people.*    The  upper  classes  even  censured 
him  for  what  they  seemed  to  have  thought  was  a  disreputable 
practice.    And  so  indeed  it  almost  actually  became  ;   for  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Grovernment,  acting 
under  the  terror  universally  inspired  by  the  French  Revolution, 
practically  crushed  the  platform  by  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  and 
it  was  only  under  the  guise  of  clubs  and  debating  societies  that  a 
vent  could  be  found  for  some  whispered  expressions  of  opinion. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  painful  to 
contemplate  that  so  genuine  an  orator  as  the  once  famous  but 
now  forgotten  Thelwall  was  reduced  to  the  pitiful  shift  of  disguising 
his   political  utterances  under  the  garb  of  lectures  on  Boman 
History.    But  legislation  by  steam-roller  is  ruthless  in  its  action. 
The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  witness  any 
great  advance  in  the  position  of  the  platform,  and  from  time  to 
time   there  was  more  repressive  legislation.    But  the  Reform 
agitation  gave  to  the  movement  an  impetus   which  has  never 
ceased.     It  was  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  that 
what  has  been  called  the  expressive  function  of  the  platform 
became   general    in  English  political  Ufe.     Then  it   was   that 
*  orator '  Hunt,  a  typical  demagogue,  was  in  the  hey-day  of  his 
glory.    Fluent  nonsense,  to  use  Pope's  expression,  trickled  from 
his  tongue ;  but  he  was  a  significant  figure  in  his  time.     No  man 
did  more  to  fEuniliarise  the  people  with  the  potentialities  of  the 
platform. 

The  only  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank  who  at  this  period  ever 
ventured  to  address  a  public  meeting  was  Canning ;  and  he  was 
probably  the  first  Tory  of  any  eminence  who  did  so.  When 
Foreign  Minister,  he  spoke  in  1823  at  Pljnnouth  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  borough.  The  speech 
is  still  remembered  for  a  beautiful  passage  in  which  he  compared 
the  warships  at  anchor  *  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness '  to  birds  ready  at  the  alarm  to  put  forth  their  *  swelling 
plumage.' 

After  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  progress  of  the  platform  was 
made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Both  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  employed  it  as  a  medium  for  political  manifestoes. 
Then  the  Chartist  and  Anti-Corn  Law  iEtgitations  helped  to  popularise 

y  2 
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it  even  more.  The  second  movement  especially  emphasised  the 
instructive  and  didactic  aspect  of  the  platform.  Hitherto  its  use 
had  been  in  the  main  expressive ;  it  was  employed,  that  is  to  say, 
for  giving  vent  to  discontent,  for  making  protest,  for  formulating 
popular  demands.  It  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  demagogue, 
rather  than  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  statesman  who  desired 
to  expound  a  policy,  to  justify  his  measures,  or  to  educate  a  people. 
But  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  was  essentially  didactic ;  for  it 
required  a  Cobden  and  a  Bright  to  denionstrate  the  economic  truths 
which  underlay  it.  The  popular  mind  would  never  have  grasped 
them  alone  and  unassisted.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
these  days  it  is  the  didactic  side  of  the  platform  that  has  become 
the  most  important.  The  indignation  meeting — such  as  those 
caused  by  the  Education  Bill,  for  instance — ^is  of  course  occasionally 
held ;  but,  generally  speaking,  when  a  political  leader,  or  even  a  less 
important  personage,  ascends  the  hustings,  it  is  with  the  object  of 
trjring  to  prove  that  his  policy  is  right,  to  instil  a  political 
doctrine,  and  to  convert  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  his  own 
way  of  thinking.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  platform  has,  in  fact, 
undergone  a  change.  To  say  that  it  was  once  deemed  scarcely 
respe<^table  is  no  exaggeration.  It  was  the  fashion  for  responsible 
statesmen  to  look  upon  it  with  disfavour  and  disdain,  and  if  they 
spoke  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  they  did  so  with  an  air  of 
condescension.  When  Pitt,  in  1805,  replied  as  Premier  to  the 
toast  of  his  health  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  he  did  so  in 
exactly  two  sentences  :  *  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  but  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single 
man.  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will,  I  trust, 
save  Europe  by  her  example.'  It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of 
language  is  to  conceal  thought;  Pitt  chose  a  simpler  way;  he 
concealed  his  thoughts  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  by  saying 
nothing. 

Since  then  events  have  travelled  feur  and  fast ;  and  a  states- 
man who  dared  to  imitate  the  brevity  of  Pitt  would  certainly  have 
a  brief  career.  For  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when  politics  were 
little  more  than  a  pleasant  occupation  of  well-bred  people,  and 
statesmen  and  political  thinkers  appealed  to  an  audience  fit 
though  few.  England,  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  femous  for 
politics  and  sport ;  and  the  remark  is  true  of  that  oligarchic  age 
when  Parliament  was  prorogued  that  its  members  might  shoot 
pheasants,  and  Saturday  sittings  were  abolished  that  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  might  go  hunting.     It  was  in  this  congenial  atmosphere 
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that  the  pamphlet — at  its  best  a  supremely  intellectual  exercise — 
greatly  flourished;  but  as  the  circle  of  the  political  sphere 
expanded,  its  place  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  journal  and  the 
platform.  But  what  did  more  than  anything  else  to  kill  the 
pamphlet  was  the  invention  of  the  great  periodical  reviews.  It 
was  the  advent  of  the  Edmhurgh  Beview  in  1802  that  began  the 
new  order  of  things  and  profoundly  modified  our  political  life  and 
manners.  The  Beview  at  once  became  the  most  powerful  literary 
organ  for  influencing  opinion  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Jeflfrey,  the  first  editor,  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  the  Beview  had 
two  legs  to  stand  upon,  literature  and  politics,  but  that  its  right 
leg  was  politics — a  statement  fully  justified  by  facts.  Sir  Walter 
S<»tt  himself  allowed  that  *  no  genteel  family  *  could  pretend  to 
be  without  it,  and  declared  that,  politically  speaking,  it  was  doing 
'  incalculable  harm,'  and  that  it  disgraced  its  pages  by '  disgusting 
and  deleterious  doctrine.'  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  antidote 
to  what  John  Murray,  the  publisher,  called  *  the  baneful  eflfects '  of 
its  *  widely  circulating  and  dangerous  principles,*  that  the  Quarterly 
Beview  was  launched  in  1808,  with  GriflFord  as  its  editor.  Then  in 
1824  appeared  the  Westminster  Beview,  whose  aggressive  radi- 
calism was  equally  opposed  to  both  its  predecessors.  Afterwards 
the  well-known  monthly  reviews  and  magazines  still  further 
hastened  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  pamphlet,  which  might 
well  have  been  forgotten  but  for  such  occasional  reminders  as 
Dr.  Clifford's  polemic  on  the  Education  Bill  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
open  letter  in  reply.  In  a  word,  pamphlets  appear  no  longer  in 
splendid  isolation,  but  faggoted  together  in  bundles  they  form 
our  periodical  literature. 

That  the  platform  should  have  become  the  greatest  poUtical 
agency  of  modem  times — even  greater  than  the  journal,  which  is, 
after  all,  its  handmaid — is  perhaps  only  what  might  have  been 
expected.  It  was  in  the  first  place  inevitable  that,  as  the 
enfranchised  grew  in  numbers,  the  readiest  means  both  for 
expressing  and  forming  their  opinion  should  be  adopted.  A 
democracy  would  be  merely  a  congeries  of  atoms  unless  its 
thoughts  and  wishes  could  find  articulate  expression ;  and  it  is 
round  a  popular  leader  that  the  ideas,  vague  and  indeterminate, 
of  a  people  may  be  said  to  crystallise  themselves.  Hence  the 
need  of  the  platform  as  a  vehicle  of  expression.  Still  more  is 
there  need  of  a  channel  through  which  the  statesman  may  reach 
and  impress  the  public  mind.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  essence 
of  popular  government  that  the  people  should  demand  certain 
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social  results,  and  that  the  statesman  should  devise  the  machinery 
whereby  such  results  may  be  attained.  It  is  for  him  to  shape 
artistically  the  rude  masses  of  popular  desire.  If  democracy  may 
be  summarised  in  this  way,  there  must  be  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  many  and  the  few  who  govern  in  their 
name ;  and  the  more  complex  society  becomes,  and  the  greater 
the  need  of  constructive  statesmanship,  by  so  much  the  oftener 
must  resort  be  had  to  the  platform  for  discussion  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  ideas.  It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
printing-press  and  shorthand-writer  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
speaker  and  magnified  his  powers  a  hundred-fold.  The  diflSculty, 
indeed,  of  Aristotle,  who  alleged — truly  enough  for  his  own  time — 
that  a  democracy  in  a  large  State  was  impossible,  because  no 
brazen-voiced  Stentor  could  be  found  to  summon  the  assembly, 
much  less  to  address  it,  has  been  entirely  overcome.  For  the 
platform  speaker  may  be  said  to  stand  beneath  a  great  sounding- 
board  or  resonator,  and  before  the  sound  of  his  words  dies  away, 
they  are  caught  up  and  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  journal  to 
unseen  and  innumerable  hearers.  Byron's  lines  have  received 
additional  point  and  truth : — 

But  words  are  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

The  orator  of  modem  times  can  exert  an  influence  of  which 
his  ancestors  never  dreamed. 

That  so  momentous  a  change  in  political  life  and  manners 
should  have  produced  some  striking  results  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case.  First, 
the  centre  of  political  gravity,  so  to  speak,  has  shifted  from 
Parliament  to  the  country.  The  proceedings  of  the  Houses  have, 
relatively  speaking,  waned  in  interest  before  the  great  popular 
movements  that  slowly  and  silently  ebb  and  flow  outside  their  walls. 
It  is  upon  the  nation  that  the  eye  of  the  political  leader,  keen  to 
detect  any  sign  of  coming  change,  is  turned.  The  late  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  humorously  compared  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Hamam  or  public  baths,  where  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  confused  din  of  echoing  voices,  and  the  description  was  in  a 
measure  just.  The  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates  must  often 
bewilder  the  ordinary  reader.  Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  become  a  political  leader  of  the  first  rank,  and  to  fill  high 
Ministerial  office,  considerable  oratorical  gifts  are  needed.     It  will 
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perhaps,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  very  briefly  into 
the  position  of  our  leading  politicians  of  to-day  from  the  point  of 
view  of  platform  oratory. 

The  inquiry  is  a  novel  one,  but  from  an  examination*  of  the 
first  three  volumes  of  the  Extra^Parliame7Ua/ry  Hcmmrd,^  which, 
covering  a  period  of  three  years  up  to  the  end  of  September  last, 
contain  all  the  important  utterances  of  our  political  leaders,  it 
can  be  made  with  some  approximation  to  exactness.  Taking  first 
the  quantitative  point  of  view,  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained.  It  would  appear  that  upon  the  Unionist  side  the  most 
prolific  speaker  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  during  this  period  of 
three  years,  spoke  on  forty-one  occasions.  Mr.  Balfour  comes 
next  with  thirty-two  speeches  to  his  credit ;  then  follow  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  with  seventeen,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  with 
fifteen.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Brodrick  with  thirteen 
each,  and  Mr.  Wjmdham  with  ten.  Upon  the  Opposition  side.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  comes  first  as  the  most  voluble 
orator  of  his  time,  for  he  made  no  fewer  than  forty-six  deliverances. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  thirty-two  speeches  each, 
and  liOrd  Kosebery  with  twenty-eight,  follow  at  quite  respectful 
distances.  Then  come  Sir  William  Harcourt  with  eighteen 
speeches,  Mr.  Bryce  with  fifteen,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  with  thirteen, 
and  Mr.  Morley  with  twelve.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  general  election  of  1900  was  a  disturbing  factor 
in  that  year ;  that  Peers  were  by  a  constitutional  rule  coerced 
into  silence  during  the  time  the  contest  lasted ;  and  that  out  of 
the  innumerable  election  speeches  that  were  delivered  it  was  im- 
possible to  discriminate  very  nicely  those  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  the  newspaper  file.  Neverthe- 
less, some  broad  results  emerge  :  first,  that  upon  the  Unionist  side 
the  most  popular  speakers  are  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  upon  the  Opposition  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  I^ord  Kosebery.  In  the  case  of 
the  last-named  it  should  be  noted  that  since  his  fresh  plunge 
into  politics  he  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  platform 
appearances.  Secondly,  it  would  seem  that  the  Liberals  were 
much  more  vocal  than  the  Unionists,  for  whereas  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  former,  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  or  fifty-nine  fewer,  were  delivered  by  the  latter. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  attack  is  usually  more 

>  The  Extra- Parlia/nienla/ry  Hcmtard^  vols,  i.,  il,  and  iii.,  edited  by  George 
Walpole. 
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vehement  than  a  defence,  or  to  the  possession  by  the  Liberals  of 
more  oratorical  ability,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  happily  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  essay  to  inquire.*  Lastly,  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  speeches — giving  for 
the  period  in  question  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  a 
year — were  made  by  only  fifteen  persons,  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
an  incalculable  extent  the  platform  has  become  a  part  of  the 
political  life  of  the  nation «  The  torrent  of  eloquence  sometimes 
trickles,  but  never  entirely  runs  dry. 

As  regards  quantity  and  volume  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
some  exactitude,  but  to  essay  a  critical  estimate  of  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  speeches  delivered  is  a  much  more  difficult  task* 
Any  criticism  of  orations  read  only  and  not  heard  must  necessarily 
be  limited  and  imperfect.  In  the  case  of  a  second-rate  speaker 
the  newspaper  report  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  with  a 
great  orator  the  loss  is  immeasurably  great.  The  effects,  subtle 
and  evanescent,  of  a  musical  voice,  of  graceful  and  animated 
gestures,  of  the  indefinable  charm  of  a  magnetic  personality,  all 
disappear  in  the  process  of  transcription.  Many  beautiful  things 
have  come  to  us  modems,  *  blown  sweetly  through  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians,'  to  use  Bacon's  felicitous  expression,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  Homeric  descriptions  of  the  popular  assembly— -of  Nestor 
*  pleasant  of  voice '  dropping  discourse  *  sweeter  than  honey ' ;  and 
of  the  people — spellbound  by  the  speaker — swaying  like  a  c<Mm- 
field  before  the  breeze,  or  driven  like  waves  in  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The  words  are  as  true  now  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  written. 
But  subject  to  these  limitations  the  attempt  can  be  made. 

Of  our  present  platform  speakers  Lord  Roseberjr  perhaps  has 
more  than  any  other  the  qualities  of  greatness.  He  has  great 
personal  fascination  ;  like  Milton's  angel,  who 

in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  hi&  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  stiU  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear, 

he  delights  his  listeners.  Moreover,  though  he  is  not  master 
of  that  impassioned  reasoning  which  is  the  mark  of  great  oratory, 
though  his  periods  do  not  roll  after  one  another  like  oceanic  waves, 
he  can  rise  to  great  heights  of  eloquence.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  passage  on  the  British  Empire : 

*  How  marvellous  it  all  is  !  Built  not  by  saints  and  angels, 
but  the  work  of  men's  hands  ;  cemented  with  men's  honest  blood 
and  with  a  world  of  tears,  welded  by  the  best  brains  of  centuries 
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past ;  not  without  the  taint  and  reproach  incidental  to  all  human 
work,  but  constructed  on  the  whole  with  pure  and  splendid 
purpose.  Human  and  yet  not  wholly  human — for  the  most  heedless 
and  the  most  cjmical  must  see  the  finger  of  the  divine.  Growing 
as  trees  grow,  while  others  slept ;  fed  by  the  faults  of  others  as 
well  as  by  the  character  of  our  fietthers  ;  reaching  with  the  ripple 
of  a  resistless  tide  over  tracts  and  islands  and  continents,  until 
our  little  Britain  wakes  up  to  find  herself  the  foster-mother  of 
nations  and  the  source  of  united  empires.  Do  we  not  hail  in  this 
less  the  energy  and  fortune  of  a  race  than  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  Almighty  ?  Shall  we  not,  while  we  adore  the  blessing, 
acknowledge  the  responsibility  ?  And  while  we  see,  far  away  in 
the  rich  horizons  growing  generations  fulfilling  that  promise,  do 
we  not  own  with  resolution  mingled  with  awe  the  honourable  duty 
recumbent  on  ourselves  ?  * 

His  similes  are  often  in  the  highest  degree  felicitous,  as,  for 
example,  where  he  says  tl^at  *  the  United  States  finds  itself  sitting 
like  a  startled  hen  on  a  brood  of  imnumbered  islands  in  the 
Philippine  group.'  Moreover,  as  a  coiner  of  phrases  that  bite  into 
the  memory  he  has  few  or  no  equals ;  such  expressions  as  the 
'  solitary  furrow,'  the  *  clean  slate,'  and  *  fly-blown  phylacteries,'  are 
not  easily  forgotten. 

Mr.  Balfour,  though  not  perhaps  so  eloquent  as  Lord  Eosebery , 
is  often  weightier  in  matter,  and  sometimes  his  equal  in  delicacy 
of  wit.  For  what  Matthew  Arnold  caJled  '  insolence  not  disjoined 
from  politeness,'  he  can  hardly  be  surpassed*  A  lambent  geniality 
seems  to  play  about  his  words.  The  following  passage  on  Sir 
Henry  Gampbell-Bannerman  is  perfect  in  its  way : 

'  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  own  course  reminds  me, 
indeed,  of  many  rivers  that  I  have  looked  at  flowing  slowly  and 
sluggishly  though  some  alluvial  plain.  They  first  take  a  turn, 
meet  with  some  unexpected  obstacle,  then  the  whole  current  turns 
round,  and  thus  slowly  pursues  its  devious  course,  stained  and 
coloured  by  each  bank  which  it  touches  in  its  turn,  its  turbid  waters 
finally  flowing  in  some  indeterminate  direction  on  to  the  quick- 
sands at  the  mouth.  .  .  .' 

Excellent,  too,  is  his  description  of  Lord  Eosebery  as  retiring 
'  into  a  political  penumbra,  neither  in  complete  shadow  nor  in 
complete  light ' ;  and  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  of  whom  he  says 
that,  *  their  old  Liberal  gannents  having  been  torn  to  shreds  and 
tatters,  these  unfortunate  persons  are  obliged  to  conceal  their 
political  rags  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  Union  Jack.' 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  master  of  passionless  and  incisive 
argumentation  has  no  equal,  and  as  a  maker  of  phrases  be  is  the 
rival  of  Lord  Eosebery.  His  expression  *  the  policy  of  pin-pricks/ 
his  warning  to  foreign  nations  to  *mend  their  manners/  his 
advice  to  use  *  the  long  spoon  '  in  diplomacy  with  Russia,  are 
illustrations  of  his  talents  in  this  dil-ection.  IDs  raillery  is  not  so 
urbane  as  Mr.  Balfour's,  but  it  is  often  humorous ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  he  says  that  the  Imperialism  of  the  Opposition  *  is  an 
admirable  thing  for  election  time,  splendid  in  theory,  but  wh^i 
you  come  to  practise  it  it  always  ends  in  scuttle ' ;  or  where  he 
compares  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
always  shouts  with  the  largest  mob ;  or  says  of  one  of  Sir  Henry's 
speeches  that  *  he  has  been  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  it  ever  since 
the  election  began,  like  a  beetle  upon  an  entomologist's  pin.'  It 
is  perhaps  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  mere  party  dialectics  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  at  his  best. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  all  maintain  a  high  level,  but  they  do  not  often  soar ; 
their  wit  occasionally  glinmiers  but  seldom  sparkles.  Sir  Henry, 
however,  can  be  humorous  at  times,  as  where  he  likens  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  *a  signpost  which  points  the  way  you 
ought  not  to  go,  but  which  does  nothing  whatever  to  bar  your 
progress,'  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  *■  a  pushing  bagman  decrying  his 
rivals'  goods  and  by  any  means  in  the  world  finding  a  sale  for 
his  own.'  As  the  inventor  of  the  phrases  *  political  tabemade ' 
and  '  government  by  steam-roller '  he  has  also  soipie  claim  to  be 
remembered.  It  is  not  often  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  any- 
thing but  grave,  but  that  he  has  a  vein  of  humour  anyone  who 
reads  the  foUowing  passage  on  younger  sons  will  readily  allow : 

*  He  (i.6.y  Mr.  Brodrick)  said  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  younger 
son  I  should  probably  have  been  a  Tory.  I  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateftd  to  Providence,  who  from  my  earliest  birth  saved  me  from 
that  danger.  It  is  what  you  might  call  political  predestination. 
The  old  Savoy  song  says  that  every  child  alive  is  bom  either  a 
Liberal  or  else  a  Conservative,  and  it  appears  that  the  elder  sons 
are  bom  Conservatives  and  the  younger  sons  become  naturally 
Liberals.  That  is  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  because  by 
the  law  of  Nature  we  yoimger  sons  are  in  the  majority ;  and  I 
hope  I  am  addressing  a  great  number  of  yoimger  sons.  My 
brother,  to;whom  I  was  greatly  attached,  was  the  elder  and  I  was 
the  younger  son  ;  and  we  naturally  had  different  political  ideas. 
He  one  day  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  no  landed 
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ideas."    I  said,  "  No,  I  have  not ;  that  is  very  natural.     You  have 
got  the  land,  and  why  should  I  not  have  the  ideas  ?  " ' 

Mr.  Morley  is  not  a  frequent  speaker,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  who  is  better  worth  attention ;  for  his  utterances,  whether 
you  agree  with  them  or  not,  are  always  distinguished  in  thought 
and  expression.  He  does  not  often  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  and  therefore  such  a  witticism  as  his  description  of 
Liberal  Imperialism  as  *  Chamberlain  wine  with  a  Eosebery  label ' 
comes  with  a  sense  of  agreeable  surprise.  But  his  speeches  are 
valuable  for  their  independence  and  detachment,  and  for  their 
intellectual  *  white  light.'  In  some  kinds  of  oratory  he  reaches 
supreme  excellence ;  the  speech,  for  example,  that  he  delivered 
at  the  unveiling  of  Mr.  Gladstcme's  statue  at  Manchester  is  a 
masterpiece  of  encomiastic  eloquence.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  his  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual  power, 
*  The  glow  of  his  moral  genius,'  or  of  bis  physical  gifts,  *  which 
seem  to  incase  a  soul  of  fire  in  a  frame  of  pliant  steel ' ;  or  this 
passage  on  his  outlook  on  the  world  : 

'  The  thought  with  which  he  rose  in  the  morning  and  went  to 
rest  at  night  was  of  the  universe  as  a  sublime  moral  theatre  in 
which  the  Omnipotent  Dramaturgist  used  kingdoms  and  rulers, 
laws  and  policies,  to  exhibit  a  sovereign  purpose  for  good,  to  light 
up  what  I  may  call  the  prose  of  politics  with  a  ray  from  the  divinear 
mind,  and  this  exalted  his  ephemeral  discourses  into  a  sort  of 
visible  relation  with  the  counsels  of  all  time.' 

Yet,  after  all,  a  perusal  of  the  political  speeches  of  our  time 
fails  upon  the  whole  to  satisfy  the  reader.  He  feels  that  too  large 
a  part  of  them  is  taken  up  in  the  attempts  of  the  speakers  to  '  score 
points '  off  their  political  opponents.  It  is  all,  doubtless,  very  clever, 
but  when  he  seeks  for  fresh  knowledge,  for  new  truths,  or  for  old 
ones  looked  at  frcnn  new  and  suggestive  points  of  view,  he  has  to 
look  carefully  and  long.  Lord  Salisbury  occasionally  gives  an 
illuminating  flash,  as  he  did  with  regard  to  missionary  enterprise 
in  China.  Mr.  Balfour,  again,  has  had  something  instructive  to 
say  about  Parliamentary  procedure,  the  position  of  the  Premier, 
and  party  government.  But  these  are  exceptional  examples. 
The  conclusion,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  not  unfairly  drawn  that, 
while  there  is  to-day  a  good  deal  of  very  able  speaking,  there  is 
not  much  oratory  that  can  be  properly  styled  great.  It  is  not  by 
an  aristocracy  but  by  an  oligarchy  of  orators  that  the  British 
democracy  is  governed.  c.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
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The  Dane's  Breeehin\ 


PAET  I. 

THE  story  begins  at  the  moment  when  my  brother  Robert  and 
I  had  made  onr  final  arrangements  for  the  expedition. 
.  These  were  considerable.  Eobert  is  a  fisherman  who  takes  him- 
self seriously  (which  perhaps  is  fortunate,  as  he  rarely  seems  to 
take  anything  else),  and  his  paraphernalia  does  credit  to  his 
enthusiasm,  if  not  to  his  judgment.  For  my  part,  being  an 
amateur  artist,  I  had  strapped  together  a  collection  of  painting 
materials  that  would  enable  me  to  record  my  inspiration  in  oil, 
water-colour,  or  pastel,  as  the  spirit  might  move  me.  We  had 
ordered  a  car  firom  CJoolahan's  public-house  in  the  village;  an 
early  lunch  was  imminent. 

The  latter  depended  upon  Julia ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  anything  at  Wavecrest  Cottage  that  did  not  depend 
on  Julia.  We,  who  were  but  strangers  and  sojourners  (the 
cottage  with  the  beautiful  name  having  been  lent  to  us,  with 
Julia,  by  an  Aunt),  felt  that  our  very  existence  hung  upon  her 
clemency.  How  much  more,  then,  luncheon,  at  the  revolutionary 
hour  of  a  quarter  to  one  ?  Even  courageous  people  are  afraid  of 
other  people's  servants,  and  Bobert  and  I  were  tax  from  being 
courageous.  Possibly  this  is  why  Julia  treated  us  with  com^ 
passion,  even  with  kindness,  especially  Robert. 

*  Ah,  poorMasther  Bobert ! '  I  have  heard  her  say  to  a  friend  in 
the  kitchen,  who  was  fortunately  hard  of  hearing,  *  ye  wouldn't 
feel  him  in  the  house  no  more  than  a  feather !  An*  indeed,  as  for 
the  two  o'  thim,  sich  gallopers  never  ye  seen  !  It's  hardly  they'd 
come  in  the  house  to  throw  the  wet  boots  off*  them !  Thim'd 
gallop  the  woods  all  night  like  the  deer ! ' 

At  half-past  twelve,  all,  as  I  have  said,  being  in  train,  I  went 
to  the  window  to  observe  the  weather,  and  saw  a  covered  car  with 
a  black  horse  plodding  along  the  road  that  separated  Wavecrest 
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Cottage  from  the  seashore.  At  onr  modest  entrance  gates  it  drew 
up,  and  the  coachman  climbed  from  his  perch  with  a  dignity 
befitting  his  flowing  grey  beard  and  the  silver  band  on  his  hat. 

A  covered  car  is  a  vehicle  peculiar  to  the  South  of  Ireland  ;  it 
resembles  a  two*wheeled  waggonette  with  a  windowless  black  box 
on  top  of  it.  Its  mouth  is  at  the  back,  and  it  has  the  sinister 
quality  of  totally  concealing  its  occupants  until  the  irrevocable 
moment  when  it  is  turned  and  backed  against  your  front  door 
steps.  For  this  moment  my  brother  Robert  and  I  did  not  wait. 
A  short  passage  and  a  flight  of  steps  separated  us  from  the 
kitchen  ;  beyond  the  steps, •and  facing  the  kitchen  door,  a  door 
opened  into  the  garden.  Robert  slipped  up  heavily  in  the  passage 
as  we  fled,  but  gained  the  garden  door  undamaged.  The  hall 
door  bell  pealed  at  my  ear ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Julia,  pounding 
chops  with  the  rolling  pin. 

*  Say  we're  out,'  I  hissed  to  her — *  gone  out  for  the  day !  We 
are  going  into  the  garden ! ' 

*  Sure  ye  needn't  give  yerself  that  much  trouble,'  replied  Julia 
afiably,  as  she  snatched  a  grimy  cap  off  a  nail. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  elasticity  of  Julia's  conscience, 
the  garden  seemed  safer. 

In  the  garden,  a  plot  of  dense  and  various  vegetation,  deco- 
rated with  Julia's  lingerie,  we  awaited  the  sound  of  the  departing 
wheels.  But  nothing  departed.  The  breathless  minutes  passed, 
and  then,  through  the  open  drawing-room  window,  we  were  aware 
*of«  strange  voices.  The  drawing-room  window  overlooked  the 
garden  thoroughly  and  commandingly.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  We  plunged  into  the  raspberry  canes,  and  crouched 
beneath  their  embowered  arches,  and  the  falness  of  the  situation 
began  to  sink  into  our  souls. 

Through  the  window  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  beard 
and  a  portly  black  suit,  of  a  black  bonnet  and  a  dolman  that 
glittered  with  jet,  of  yet  another  black  bonnet. 

With  Aunt  Dora's  house  we  had  taken  on,  as  it  were,  her 
practice,  and  the  goodwill  of  her  acquaintance.  The  Dean  of 
Glengad  and  Mrs.  Doherty  were  the  very  apex  and  flower  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  party  now  installed  in  Aunt  Dora's  drawing- 
room  I  unhesitatingly  recognised  them,  and  Mrs.  Doherty's  sister. 
Miss  McEvoy.  Miss  McEvoy  was  an  elderly  lady  of  the  class 
usually  described  as  being  *not  all  there.'  The  expression,  I 
imagine,  implies  a  regret  that  there  should  not  be  more.  As, 
however,  what  there  was  of  Miss  McEvoy  was  chiefly  remarkable 
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for  a  monstrous  appetite  and  a  marked  penchant  for  young  men, 
it  seems  to  me  mainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  as 
much  of  her  as  there  is. 

A  drive  of  nine  miles  in  the  heat  of  a  June  morning  is  not 
undertaken  without  a  sustaining  expectation  of  luncheon  at  the 
end  of  it.  There  were  in  the  house  three  mutton  chops  to  meet 
that  expectation.  I  communicated  all  these  facts  to  my  brother. 
The  consternation  of  his  face,  framed  in  raspberry  boughs,  was  a 
picture  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten.  At  such  a  moment,  with 
everything  depending  on  sheer  nerve  and  resourcefulness,  to 
consign  Julia  to  perdition  was  mere*  self-indulgence  on  his  part, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  inevitable.  Here  tiie  door  into  the 
garden  opened  and  Julia  came  forth,  with  a  spotless  apron  and  a 
face  of  elaborate  unconcern.  She  picked  a  handful  of  parsley,  her 
black  eyes  questing  for  us  among  the  bushes ;  they  met  mine,  and 
a  glance  more  alive  with  conspiracy  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to 
receive.  She  moved  desultorily  towards  us,  gathering  green 
gooseberries  in  her  apron. 

*  I  told  them  the  two  o'  ye  were  out,'  she  murmured  to  the 
gooseberry  bushes.  *  They  axed  when  would  ye  be  back.  I  said  ye 
went  to  town  on  the  early  thrain  and  wouldn't  be  back  till  night.' 

Decidedly  Julia's  conscience  could  stand  alone. 

*With  that  then,'  she  continued,  'Miss  McEvoy  lands  into 
the  hall,  an'  **  0  Letitia,"  says  she,  "  those  must  be  the  gentleman's 
fishing  rods ! "  and  then  "  Julia ! "  says  she,  **  could  ye  give  us  a  bit 
o' lunch?"    That  one's  the  imp ! '  .     • 

*  Look  here ! '  said  Eobert  hoarsely,  and  with  the  swiftness  of 
panic,  *  I'm  oflF!     I'll  get  out  over  the  back  wall.' 

At  this  moment  Miss  McEvoy  put  her  head  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  and  scanned  the  garden  searchingly.  Without 
another  word  we  glided  through  the  raspberry  arches  like  departing 
fairies  in  a  pantomime.  The  kindly  lilac  and  laurustinus  bushes 
grew  tall  and  thick  at  the  end  of  the  garden ;  the  wall  was  high, 
but,  as  is  usual  with  fruit-garden  walls,  it  had  a  well-worn  feasible 
comer  that  gave  on  to  the  lane  leading  to  the  village. 

We  flung  ourselves  over  it,  and  landed  breathless  and  dis- 
hevelled, but  safe,  in  the  heart  of  the  bed  of  nettles  that  plumed 
the  common  village  ash-heap.  Now  that  we  were  able,  tempor- 
arily at  all  events,  to  call  our  souls  our  own,  we  (or  rather  I) 
took  further  stock  of  the  situation.  Its  horrors  continued  to  sink 
in.  Driven  from  home  without  so  much  as  a  hat  to  lay  our  heads 
in  J  separated  from  those  we  loved  most  (the  mutton  chops,  the 
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painting  material,  the  fishing  tackle) ;  a  promising  expedition  of 
unusual  charm,  cut  oflF,  so  to  speak,  in  the  flower  of  its  youth— 
these  were  the  more  immediately  obvious  of  the  calamities  which 
we  now  confifonted.  I  preached  upon  them,  udth  Cassandra  elo- 
quence, while  we  stood,  indeterminate,  among  the  nettles. 

*  And  what,  I  ask  you,'  I  said,  perorating,  *  what  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  we  to  do  now  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it'll  be  all  right,  my  dear  girl,'  said  Robert  easily.  Grati- 
tude for  his  escape  from  the  addresses  of  Miss  McEvoy  had 
apparently  blinded  him  to  the  diflSculties  of  the  future.  *  There's 
Coolahan's  pub.  We'll  get  something  to  eat  there — you'll  see 
it'll  be  all  right.' 

'  But,'  I  said,  picking  my  way  after  him  among  the  rusty  tins 
and  the  broken  crockery,  *  the  Coolahans  will  think  we're  mad ! 
We've  no  hats,  and  we  can't  tell  them  about  the  Dohertys.' 

*  I  don't  care  what  they  think,'  said  Robert. 

What  Mrs.  Coolahan  may  have  thought,  as  we  dived  from  the 
sunlight  into  her  dark  and  porter-sodden  shop,  did  not  appear ; 
what  she  looked  was  consternation. 

*  Luncheon ! '  she  repeated  with  stupefaction,  *  luncheon  !  The 
dear  help  us,  I  have  no  luncheon  for  the  like  o'  ye ! ' 

*0h,  anything  will  do,'  said  Robert  cheerfully.  His  ex- 
periences at  the  London  bar  had  not  instructed  him  in  the 
commissariat  of  his  country.  *  A  bit  of  cold  beef,  or  just  some 
bread  and  cheese.' 

Mrs.  Coolahan's  bleared  eyes  rolled  wildly  to  mine,  as  seeking 
sympathy  and  sanity. 

*  With  the  will  o'  Pether ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  How  would  I  have 
cold  beef!  And  as  for  cheese — !'  She  paused,  and  then, 
curiosity  overpowering  all  other  emotions,  *What  ails  Julia 
Cronelly  at  all  that  your  honour's  ladyship  is  comin'  to  the  like  o* 
this  dirty  place  for  your  dinner  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Julia's  run  away  with  a  soldier !  '  struck  in  Robert 
brilliantly. 

'Small  blame  to  her  if  she  did  itself!'  said  Mrs.  Coolahan, 
gallantly  accepting  the  jest  without  a  change  of  her  enormous 
countenance,  '  she's  a  long  time  waiting  for  the  chance !  Maybe 
ourselves'd  go  if  we  were  axed  !  I  have  a  nice  bit  of  salt  pork  in 
the  house,'  she  continued,  *  Would  I  give  your  honours  a  rasher  oi 
it?' 

Mrs.  Coolahan  had  probably  asssumed  that  either  Julia  was 
incapably  drunk,  or  had  been  dismissed  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
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at  all  events  she  had  recognised  that  diplomatically  it  was  correct 
to  change  the  conversation. 

We  adventured  ourselves  into  the  unknown  recesses  of  the 
house,  and  sat  gingerly  on  greasy,  horsehair-seated  chairs  in  the 
parlour,  while  the  bubbling  cry  of  the  rasher  and  eggs  arose  to 
heaven  from  the  firying-pan,  and  the  reek  filled  the  house  as  with 
a  grey  fog.  Potent  as  it  "was,  it  but  faintly  foreshadowed  the 
flavour  of  the  massive  slices  that  presently  swam  in  briny  oil  on 
our  plates.  But  we  had  breakfasted  at  eight ;  we  tackled  them 
with  determination,  and  without  too  nice  inspection  of  the  three- 
pronged  forks.  We  drank  porter,  we  achieved  a  certain  sense  of 
satie^  that  on  very  slight  provocation  would  have  broadened  into 
nausea  or  worse.  All  the  while  the  que^on  remained  in  the 
balance  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  for  our  hats,  and  for  the  myriad 
baggage  involved  in  the  expedition. 

We  finally  decided  to  write  a  minute  inventory  of  what  was 
indispensable,  and  to  send  it  to  Julia  by  the  fedthfiil  hand  of  Mrs. 
CJoolahan's  car-driver,  one  Croppy,  with  whom  previous  expeditions 
had  placed  us  upon  intimate  terms.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
confide  the  position  to  Croppy,  but  this,  we  felt,  could  be  done 
without  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

By  the  malignity  that  governed  all  things  on  that  troublous 
day,  neither  of  us  had  a  pencil,  and  Mrs.  Coolahan  had  to  be 
appealed  to.  That  she  had  by  this  time  properly  grasped  the 
position  was  apparent  in  the  hoarse  whisper  in  which  she  said, 
carefully  closing  the  door  after  her : 

'  The  Dane's  coachman  is  inside ! ' 

Simultaneously  Eobert  and  I  removed  ourselves  from  the 
purview  of  the  door. 

*  Don't  be  afiraid,'  said  our  hostess  reassuringly,  *  hell  never 
gee  ye — sure  I  have  him  safe  back  in  the  snug !  Is  it  a  writing 
pin  ye  want.  Miss  ? '  she  continued,  moving  to  the  door.  *  Katty 
Ann !     Bring  me  in  the  pin  out  o'  the  oflSce ! ' 

The  Post  Office  was,  it  may  be  mentioned,  a  department  of  the 
Coolahan  public-house,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Coolahan  family.  These  things  are  aU,  I 
believe,  illegal,  but  they  happen  in  Ireland.  The  committee  was 
at  present,  apparently,  in  full  session,  judging  by  the  flood  of 
conversation  that  flowed  in  to  us  through  the  open  door.  The 
request  for  the  pen  caused  an  instant  hush,  followed,  aLan  interval^ 
by  the  slanmiing  of  drawers,  and  other  sounds  of  search. 

*  Ah,  what's  on  ye  delaying  this  way  ? '  said  Mrs.  Coolahan 
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irritably,  advancing  into  the  shop.  *  Sure  I  seen  the  pin  with 
Helayna  this  morning,' 

At  the  moment  aU  that  we  could  see  of  the  junior  postmistress 
was  her  long  bare  shins,  framed  by  the  low-browed  doorway,  as 
she  stood  on  the  counter  to  further  her  researches  on  a  top 
shelf. 

♦The  Lord  look  down  in  pity  on  me  this  day!'  said  Mrs. 
Coolahan,  in  exalted  and  bitter  indignation,  *  or  on  any  poor  creature 
that's  striving  to  earn  her  living  and  has  the  likes  o'  ye  to  be 
thrusting  to ! ' 

We  here  attached  ourselves  to  the  outskirts  of  the  search, 
which  had  by  this  time  drawn  into  its  vortex  a  couple  of  country- 
women with  shawls  over  their  heads,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in 
decorous  but  observant  stillness  in  the  background.  Katty  Ann 
was  rapidly  examining  tall  bottles  of  sugar-stick,  accustomed  re- 
ceptacles apparently  for  the  pen.  Helajnaa's  raven  fringe  showed 
traces  of  a  dive  into  the  flour-bin.  Mrs.  Coolahan  remained 
motionless  in  the  midst,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  an  exposi- 
tion of  suffering  and  of  eternal  remoteness  from  the  ungodly. 

We  were  now  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Coolahan,  a  taciturn  person,  with  a  blue-black  chin  and  a  gloomy 
demeanour. 

*  Where  had  ye  it  last  ? '  he  demanded. 

'  I  seen  Katty  Ann  with  it  in  the  cow-house,  sir,'  volunteered 
a  small  female  Coolahan  from  beneath  the  flap  of  the  counter. 

Katty  Ann,  with  a  vindictive  eye  at  the  tell-tale,  vanished. 

*That  the  Lord  Almighty  might  take  me  to  Himself!' 
chanted  Mrs.  Coolahan.  *Such  a  mee-aw!  Such  a  thing  to 
happen  to  me — ^the  pure,  decent  woman  !  G'wout ! '  This,  the 
imperative  of  the  verb  to  retire,  was  hurtled  at  the  tell-tale,  who, 
presuming  on  her  services,  had  incautiously  left  the  covert  of  the 
counter,  and  had  laid  a  sticky  hand  on  her  mother's  skirts. 

*  Only  that  some  was  praying  for  me,'  pursued  Mrs.  Coolahan, 
'  it  might  as  well  be  the  Inspector  that  came  in  the  office,  asking 
for  the  pin,  an'  if  that  was  the  way  we  might  all  go  under  the 
sod !     Sich  a  meeaw ! ' 

*  Musha !  Musha ! '  breathed,  prayerfully,  one  of  the  shawled 
women. 

At  this  juncture  I  mounted  on  an  up-ended  barrel  to  investi- 
gate a  promising  lair  above  my  head,  and  from  this  altitude  was 
unexpectedly  presented  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  hat  with  a 
silver  band  inside  the  railed  and  curtained  *  snug.'    I  descended 
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swiftly,  not  without  an  impression  of  black  bottles  on  the  snug 
table,  and  Katty  Ann  here  slid  in  from  the  search  in  the  cow- 
house. 

*  *Twasn*t  in  it,'  she  whined,  '  nor  I  didn't  put  it  in  it/ 

*  For  a  pinny  I'd  give  ye  a  slap  in  the  jaw ! '  said  Mr.  Coolahan 
with  sudden  and  startling  ferocity. 

'That  the  Lord  Almighty  might  take  me  to  Himself!' 
reiterated  Mrs.  Coolahan,  while  the  search  spread  upwards  through 
the  house, 

'  Look  here ! '  said  Robert  abruptly,  *  this  business  is  going  on 
for  a  week.     I'm  going  for  the  things  myself.* 

Neither  I  nor  my  remonstrances  overtook  him  till  he  was  well 
out  into  the  street.  There,  outside  the  CJoolaban  door,  was  the 
Dean's  inside  car,  resting  on  its  shafts ;  while  the  black  horse, 
like  his  driver,  restored  himself  elsewhere  beneath  the  Coolahan 
roof.     Bobert  paid  no  heed  to  its  silent  warning. 

'  I  must  go  myself.  If  I  had  forty  pencils  I  couldn't  explain 
to  Julia  the  flies  that  I  want ! ' 

There  comes,  with  the  most  biddable  of  men,  a  moment  when 
argument  fails,  the  moment  of  dead  pull,  when  the  creature 
perceives  his  own  strength,  and  the  astute  will  give  in,  early 
and  imperceptibly,  in  order  that  he  may  not  lean^  it  beyond 
forgetting. 

The  only  thing  left  to  be  done  now  was  to  accompany 
Eobert,  to  avert  what  might  be  irretrievable  disaster.  It  was 
now  half-past  one,  and  the  three  mutton  chops  and  the  stewed 
gooseberries  must  have  long  since  jrielded  their  uttermost  to 
our  guests.  The  latter  would  therefore  have  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  it  was  possible  that  one  or  more  of  them 
might  go  to  sleep.  Remembering  that  the  chops  were  loin-chops, 
we  might  at  all  events  hope  for  some  slight  amount  of  lethargy. 
Again  we  waded  through  the  nettles,  we  scaled  the  garden-wall, 
and  worked  our  way  between  it  and  the  laurustinus  towards  the 
door  opposite  the  kitchen.  There  remained  between  us  and  the 
house  an  open  space  of  about  fifteen  yards,  fully  commanded  by 
the  drawing-room  window,  veiling  which,  however,  the  lace 
curtains  met  in  reassuring  stillness.  We  rushed  the  interval,  and 
entered  the  house  softly.  Here  we  were  instantly  met  by  Julia, 
with  her  mouth  full,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand.  She  drew  us 
into  the  kitchen. 

*  Where  are  they,  Julia?'  I  whispered.  'Have  they  had 
lunch?' 
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*  Is  it  lunch  ? '  replied  Julia,  through  bread  and  butter;  *  there 
isn't  a  bit  in  the  house  but  they  have  it  ate !  And  the  eggs  I  had 
for  the  fast  day  for  myself,  didn't  That  One ' — I  knew  this  to  indi- 
cate Miss  McEvoy — *  ax  an  omelette  from  me  when  she  seen  she 
had  no  more  to  get ! ' 

*  Are  they  out  of  the  dining-room  ? '  broke  in  Robert. 

'  Faith  they  are.  'Twas  no  good  for  them  to  stay  in  it !  That 
One's  lying  up  on  the  sofa  in  the  dhrawing-room  like  any  owld 
dog,  and  the  Dane  and  Mrs.  Doherty's  dhrinking  hot  water — they 
have  bad  shtomachs,  the  craytures.* 

Robert  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  crept  towards  the  dining- 
room,  wherein,  not  long  before  the  alarm,  had  been  gathered  all 
the  essentials  of  the  expedition.  I  followed  him.  I  have  never 
committed  a  burglary,  but  since  the  moment  when  I  creaked  past 
the  drawing-room  door,  foretasting  the  instant  when  it  would 
open,  my  sympathies  are  dedicated  to  burglars. 

In  two  palpitating  journeys  we  removed  from  the  dining-room 
our  belongings,  and  placed  them  in  the  kitchen ;  silence,  fraught 
with  dire  possibilities,  still  brooded  over  the  drawing-room.  Could 
they  all  be  asleep,  or  was  Miss  McEvoy  watching  us  through  the 
keyhole  ?  There  remained  only  my  hat,  which  was  upstairs,  and 
at  this,  the  last  moment,  Robert  remembered  his  fly-book,  left 
under  the  clock  in  the  dining-room.  I  again  passed  the  drawing- 
room  in  safety,  and  got  upstairs,  Robert  eflecting  at  the  same 
moment  his  third  entry  into  the  dining-room.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  thrusting  in  the  second  hat  pin  when  I  heard  the  drawing-room 
door  open.  I  admit  that,  obeying  the  primary  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  my  first  impulse  was  to  lock  myself  in ;  it  passed, 
aided  by  the  recollection  that  there  was  no  key.  I  made  for  the 
landing,  and  from  thence  viewed,  in  a  species  of  trance.  Miss 
McEvoy  crossing  the  hall  and  entering  the  dining-room.  A 
long  and  deathly  pause  followed.  She  was  a  small  woman ;  had 
Robert  strangled  her?  After  two  or  three  horrible  minutes  a 
sound  refiwjhed  me,  the  well-known  rattle  of  the  side-board  drawer. 
All,  then,  was  well — Miss  McEvoy  was  probably  looking  for  the 
biscuits,  and  Robert  must  have  escaped  in  time  through  the 
window.  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  glided  downstairs. 
As  I  placed  my  foot  on  the  oilcloth  of  the  hall,  I  was  confronted 
by  the  nightmare  spectacle  of  my  brother  creeping  towards  me  on 
all-fours  through  the  open  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  then, 
crowning  this  already  over-loaded  moment,  there  arose  a  series  of 
yells  from  Miss  McEvoy  as  blood-curdling  as  they  were  excus- 
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able,  yet,  as  even  in  my  maniac  flight  to  the  kitchen  I  recognised, 
something  muffled  by  Marie  biscuit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  incident  was  the  composite  and 
shattering  collision  of  Robert,  Julia,  and  myself  in  the  scullery 
doorway,  followed  by  the  swift  closing  of  the  scullery-door  upon 
us  by  Julia.  Then  the  voice  of  the  Dean' of  Glengad,  demanding 
from  the  house  at  large  an  explanation,  in  a  voice  of  cathedral 
severity.  Miss  McEvoy's  reply  was  to  us  about  as  coherent  as  the 
shrieks  of  a  parrot,  but  we  plainly  heard  Julia  murmur  in  the 
kitchen  :  *  May  the  divil  choke  ye ! ' 

Then  again  the  Dean,  this  time  near  the  kitchen  door.  *  Julia ! 
Where  is  the  man  who  was  secreted  under  the  dinner-table  ?' 

I  gripped  Robert's  arm.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  were 
now  in  Jidia's  hands. 

*  Is  it  who  was  in  the  dining-room,  your  Reverence  ? '  asked 
Julia,  in  tones  of  respectful  honey ;  '  sure  that  was  the  carpenter's 
boy,  that  came  to  quinch  a  rat-hole.  Sure  we're  destroyed 
with  rats.' 

*  But,'  pursued  the  Dean,  raising  his  voice  to  overcome  Miss 
McEvoy's  continuous  screams  of  explanation  to  Mrs.  Doherty,  *  I 
understand  that  he  left  the  room  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He 
must  have  been  drunk ! ' 

*  Ah,  not  at  all,  your  Reverence,'  replied  Julia,  with  almost 
compassionate  superiority,  *  sure  that  poor  boy  is  the  gentlest 
crayture  ever  came  into  a  house.  I  suppose  'tis  what  it  was  he 
was  ashamed  like  when  Miss  McEvoy  comminced  to  screech,  and 
faith  he  never  stopped  nor  stayed  till  he  ran  out  of  the  house  like 
a  wild  goose ! ' 

We  heard  the  Dean  reascend  the  kitchen  steps,  and  make  a 
statement  of  which  the  words  *  drink '  and  *  Dora '  alone  reached 
us.  The  drawing-room  door  closed,  and  in  the  release  from  tension 
I  sank  heavily  down  upon  a  heap  of  potatoes.  The  wolf  of 
laughter  that  had  been  gnawing  at  my  vitals  broke  loose. 

*  Why  did  you  go  out  of  the  room  on  your  hands  anH  knees  ?  * 
I  moaned,  rolling  in  anguish  on  the  potatoes. 

*  I  got  under  the  table  when  I  heard  the  brute  coming,'  said 
Robert,  with  the  crossness  of  reaction  from  terror,  *then  she 
settled  down  to  eat  biscuits,  and  I  thought  I  could  crawl  out  with- 
out her  seeing  me ' 

*  Ye  can  come  out ! '  said  Julia's  mouth,  appearing  at  a  crack 
of  the  scullery  door,  *  I  have  as  many  lies  told  for  ye — God  forgive 
me ! — ^as'd  bog  a  noddy  ! ' 
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This  mysterious  contingency  might  have  impressed  us  more 
had  the  artist  been  able  to  conceal  her  legitimate  pride  in  her 
handiwork.  We  emerged  from  the  chill  and  varied  smells  of  the 
scullery,  retaining  just  sufficient  social  self-control  to  keep  us 
from  flinging  ourselves  with  grateful  tears  upon  Julia's  neck. 
Shaken  as  we  were,  the  expedition  still  lay  open  before  us ;  the 
game  was  in  our  hands.  We  were  winning  by  tricks,  and  Julia 
held  all  the  honours. 


PART    II. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  clinging  memory  of  the  fried  pork,  perhaps  it 
was  because  all  my  favourite  brushes  were  standing  in  a  mug  of 
soft  soap  on  my  washing  stand,  or  because  Bobert  had  in  his  flight 
forgotten  to  replenish  his  cigarette  case,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  expedition  languished. 

There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  setting.  The  pool  in 
which  the  river  coiled  itself  under  the  pine-trees  was  black  and 
brimming,  the  fish  were  rising  at  the  flies  that  wrought  above  it, 
like  a  spotted  net  veil  in  hysterics,  the  distant  hills  lay  in  sleepy 
undulations  of  every  shade  of  blue,  the  grass  was  warm,  and  not 
unduly  peopled  with  ants.  But  some  impalpable  blight  was  upon 
us.  I  ranged  like  a  lost  soul  along  the  banks  of  the  river — a  lost 
soul  that  is  condemned  to  bear  a  burden  of  some  two  stone  of 
sketching  matericds,  and  a  sketching  umbrella  with  a  defective 
joint — ^in  search  of  a  point  of  view  that  for  ever  eluded  me. 
Robert  cast  his  choicest  flies,  with  delicate  quiverings,  with 
coquettish  withdrawals ;  had  they  been  cannon-balls  they  could 
hardly  have  had  a  more  intimidating  effect  upon  the  trout. 
Where  Robert  fished  a  Sabbath  stillness  reigned,  beyond  that 
charmed  area  they  rose  like  notes  of  exclamation  in  a  French 
novel.  I  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  trace  these  things  back 
to  the  influence  of  the  pork,  working  on  systems  weakened  by 
shock ;  but  Robert  was  not  in  the  mood  to  trace  them  to  any- 
thing. Unsuccessful  fishermen  are  not  fond  of  introspective 
suggestions.  The  member  of  the  expedition  who  enjoyed  himself 
beyond  any  question  was  Mrs.  Coolahan*s  car-horse.  Having  been 
taken  out  of  the  shafts  on  the  road  above  the  river,  he  had  with 
his  harness  on  his  back,  like  Horatius,  unhesitatingly  lumbered 
over  a  respectable  bank  and  ditch  in  the  wake  of  Croppy,  who 
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had  preceded  him  with  the  reins.  He  was  now  grazing  luxuri- 
ously along  the  river's  edge,  while  his  driver  smoked,  no  less 
luxuriously,  in  the  background. 

*  Will  I  carry  the  box  for  ye,  Miss  ? '  Croppy  inquired  com- 
passionately, stuffing  his  lighted  pipe  into  his  pocket,  as  I  drifted 
desolately  past  him.  *  Sure  you're  killed  with  the  load  you  have ! 
This  is  a  rough  owld  place  for  a  lady  to  be  walkin'.  Sit  down, 
Miss.     Grod  knows  you  have  a  right  to  be  tired.' 

It  seemed  that  with  Croppy  also  the  day  was  dragging :  doubt- 
less he  too  had  lunched  on  Mrs.  Coolahan's  pork.  He  planted  my 
camp-stool  and  I  sank  upon  it. 

*  Well  now,  for  all  it's  so  throublesome,'  he  resumed,  *  I'd  say 
painting  was  a  nice  thrade.  There  was  a  gintleman  here  one  time 
that  was  a  painther — I  used  to  be  dhrivin'  him.  Faith  !  there 
wasn't  a  place  in  the  counthry  but  he  had  it  pathroUed.  He  seen 
me  mother  one  day — cleaning  fish  I  b'lieve  she  was,  below  on  the 
quay — an'  nothing  would  howld  him  but  he  should  dhraw  out 
her  picture  ! '  Croppy  laughed  unfilially.  *  Well,  me  mother 
was  mad.  **  To  the  divil  I  pitch  him  !  "  says  she  ;  "  if  I  wants  me 
photograph  drew  out  I'm  liable  to  pay  for  it,"  says  she,  "  an'  not 
to  be  stuck  up  before  the  ginthry  to  be  ped  for  the  like  o'  that !  " 
**  Tis  for  you  bein'  so  handsome ! "  says  I  to  her.  She  was 
black  mad  altogether  then.  "  If  that's  the  way,"  says  she,  **  it's  a 
wondher  he  wouldn't  ax  yerself,  ye  rotten  little  rat,"  says  she,  "  in 
place  of  thrying  could  he  make  a  show  of  yer  poor  little  ugly  little 
cock-nosed  mother !  "  "  Faith  ! "  says  I  to  her,  "  I  wouldn't  care  if 
the  divil  himself  axed  it,  if  he  give  me  a  half-crown  and  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  sittin'  down  !  " ' 

The  tale  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  to  have  a  personal 
application,  but  Croppy's  fat  scarlet  face  and  yellow  moustache 
bristling  beneath  a  nose  which  he  must  have  inherited  from  his 
mother,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  a  landscape  background,  and  I 
fell  to  fugitive  pencil  sketches  of  the  old  white  car-horse  as  he 
grazed  round  us.  It  was  thus  that  I  first  came  to  notice  a  &ct 
whose  bearing  upon  our  fortunes  I  was  far  from  suspecting.  The 
old  horse's  harness  was  of  dingy  brown  leather,  with  dingier  brass 
mountings ;  it  had  been  frequently  mended,  in  varying  shades  of 
brown,  and,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  outfit,  the 
breeching  was  of  solid  and  well-polished  black  leather,  with  silver 
buckles.  It  was  not  so  much  the  discrepancy  of  the  breeching  as 
its  respectability  that  jarred  upon  me  ;  finally  I  commented  upon 
it  to  Croppy. 
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His  cap  was  tilted  over  the  maternal  nose,  he  glanced  at  me 
sideways  from  under  its  peak. 

'  Sore  the  other  breechin'  was  broke,  and  if  that  owld  shkin 
was  to  go  the  lin'th  of  himself  without  a  breechin'  on  him  he'd 
break  all  before  him!  There  was  some  fellas  took  him  to  a 
funeral  one  time  without  a  breechin'  on  him,  an'  whin  he  seen 
the  hearse  what  did  he  do  but  rise  up  in  the  sky.* 

Wherein  lay  the  moral  support  of  a  breeching  in  such  a 
contingency  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  accepted  the  fietct  without  com- 
ment, and  expressed  a  regret  that  we  had  not  been  indulged  with 
the  entire  set  of  black  harness. 

Croppy  measured  me  with  his  eye,  grinned  bashfully,  and 
said : 

*  Sure  it's  the  Dane's  breechin'  we  have,  Miss !  I  daresay  he'd 
ti<urdly  get  home  at  all  if  we  took  any  more  from  him  ! ' 

The  Dean's  breeching!  For  an  instant  a  wild  confusion  of 
ideas  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  speech.  I  could  only  hope 
that  Croppy  had  left  him  his  gaiters!  Then  I  pulled  myself 
together. 

*  Croppy,'  I  said  in  consternation,  *  how  did  you  get  it  ?    Did 
yon  borrow  it  from  the  coachman  ? ' 

*  Is  it  the  coachman ! '  said  Croppy  tranquilly.  *  I  did  not.  Miss. 
Sure  he  was  asleep  in  the  snug.' 

*  But  can  they  get  home  without  it  ? ' 

A  sudden  alarm  chilled  me  to  the  marrow. 

*Arrah,  why  not.  Miss?  That  black  horse  of  the  Dane's 
wouldn't  care  if  there  was  nothing  at  aU  on  him ! ' 

I  heard  Kobert  reeling  in  his  line — had  he  a  fish  ?  or,  better 
still,  had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home  ? 

As  a  matter  of  &ct,  neither  was  the  case ;  Robert  was  merely 
fi^u^tious,  and  in  that  particular  mood  when  he  wished  to  have  his 
mind  imperceptibly  made  up  for  him,  while  prepared  to  combat 
any  direct  suggestion.  From  what  quarter  the  ignoble  proposi- 
tion that  w^  should  go  home  arose,  is  immaterial.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Robert  believed  it  to  be  his  own,  and  that,  before  he 
had  time  to  reconsider  the  question,  the  tactful  Croppy  had 
crammed  the  old  white  horse  into  the  shafts  of  the  car. 

It  was  by  this  time  past  five  o'clock,  and  a  threatening  range 
of  clouds  was  rising  from  seaward  across  the  west.  Things  had 
been  against  us  from  the  first,  and  if  the  last  stone  in  the  sling 
of  Fate  was  that  we  were  to  be  wet  through  before  we  got  home, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  I  expected.     The  old   horse,  however, 
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addressed  himself  to  the  eight  Irish  miles  that  lay  between  him 
and  home  with  unexpected  vivacity.  We  swung  in  the  ruts,  we 
shook  like  jellies  on  the  merciless  patches  of  broken  stones,  and 
Croppy  stimulated  the  pace  with  weird  whistlings  through  his 
teeth,  and  heavy  prods  with  the  butt  of  his  whip  in  the  region  of 
the  borrowed  breeching. 

Now  that  the  expedition  had  been  shaken  off,  and  cast  behind 
us,  the  humbler  possibilities  of  the  day  began  to  stretch  out 
alluring  hands.  There  was  the  new  box  from  the  library ;  there 
was  the  afternoon  post ;  there  was  a  belated  tea,  with  a  peaceful 
fatigue  to  endear  all.  We  reached  at  last  the  welcome  turn  that 
brought  us  into  the  coast  road.  We  were  but  three  miles  now 
from  that  happy  home  from  which  we  had  been  driven  forth, 
years  ago  as  it  seemed,  at  such  desperate  hazard.  We  drove 
pleasantly  along  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  wind  was 
behind  us ;  a  rising  tide  plunged  and  splashed  feu:  below.  It  was 
already  raining  a  little,  enough  to  justify  our  sagacity  in  leaving 
the  river,  enough  to  lend  a  touch  of  passion  to  the  thought  of 
home  and  Julia. 

The  grey  horse  began  to  lean  back  against  the  borrowed 
breeching,  the  chains  of  the  traces  clanked  loosely.  We  had 
begun  the  long  zig-zag  slant  down  to  the  village.  We  swung 
gallantly  round  the  sharp  turn  half-way  down  the  hill. 

And  there,  not  fifty  yards  away,  was  the  Dean's  inside  car, 
labouring  slowly,  inevitably,  up  to  meet  us.  Even  in  that  stupe- 
fying moment  I  was  aware  that  the  silver-banded  hat  was  at  a 
most  uncanonical  angle.  Behind  me  on  the  car  was  stowed  my 
sketching  umbrella ;  I  tore  it  from  the  retaining  embrace  of  the 
campstool,  and  unfurled  its  unwieldy  tent  with  a  speed  that  I  have 
never  since  achieved.  Robert,  on  the  far  side  of  the  car,  was 
reasonably  safe.  The  inestimable  Croppy  quickened  up.  Cower- 
ing beneath  the  umbrella,  I  awaited  the  crucial  moment  at  which 
to  shift  its  protection  from  the  side  to  the  back.  The  sound  of 
the  approaching  wheels  told  me  that  it  had  almost  arrived,  and 
then,  suddenly,  without  a  note  of  warning,  there  came  a  scurry  of 
hoofs,  a  grinding  of  wheels,  and  a  confused  outcry  of  voices.  A 
violent  jerk  nearly  pitched  me  off  the  car,  as  Croppy  dragged  the 
white  horse  into  the  opposite  bank ;  the  umbrella  flew  from  my 
hand  and  revealed  to  me  the  Dean's  bearded  coachman  sitting  on 
the  road  scarcely  a  yard  from  my  feet,  uttering  large  and  drunken 
shouts,  while  the  covered  car  hurried  back  towards  the  village 
with  the    unforgettable  yell  of  Miss  McEvoy  bursting  fix)m  its 
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curtained  rear.  The  black  horse  was  not  absolutely  running  away, 
bat  he  was  obviously  alarmed,  and  with  the  long  hill  before  him 
anything  might  happen. 

*  They're  dead !  They're  dead ! '  said  Croppy,  with  philosophic 
calm ;  '  'twas  the  parasol  started  him.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  black  horse  stumbled,  the  laden  car  ran  on 
top  of  him  like  a  landslip,  and,  with  an  abortive  flounder,  he 
collapsed  beneath  it.  Once  down,  he  lay,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  like  a  dead  thing,  and  the  covered  car,  propped  on  its 
shafts,' presented  its  open  mouth  to  the  heavens.  Even  as  I  sped 
headlong  to  the  rescue  in  the  wake  of  Kobert  and  Croppy,  I  fore- 
knew that  Fate  had  after  all  been  too  many  for  us,  and  when,  an 
instant  later,  I  seated  myself  in  the  orthodox  manner  upon  the 
black  horse's  winker,  and  perceived  that  one  of  the  shafts  was 
broken,  I  was  already,  in  spirit,  making  up  beds  with  Julia  for  the 
reception  of  the  party. 

To  this  mental  picture  the  howls  of  Miss  McEvoy  during 
the  process  of  extraction  from  the  covered  car  lent  a  pleasing 
reality. 

Only  those  who  have  been  in  a  covered  car  in  similar  circum- 
stances can  at  all  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  it. 
It  has  once,  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  happened  to  me,  and  I  can 
only  compare  it  to  escaping  from  the  cabin  of  a  yacht  without  the 
aid  of  a  companion  ladder.  From  Robert  I  can  only  coUect  the 
facts  that  the  door  jammed,  and  that,  at  a  critical  juncture.  Miss 
McEvoy  had  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

The  programme  that  Fate  had  ordained  was  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  item.  The  party  from  the  Deanery  of  Glengad  spent  the 
night  at  Wavecrest  Cottage,  attired  by  subscription,  like  the 
converts  of  a  Mission ;  I  spent  it  in  the  attic,  among  trunks  of 
Aunt  Dora's  old  clothes,  and  rats ;  Robert,  who  throughout  had 
played  an  unworthy  part,  in  the  night  mail  to  Dublin,  called  away 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  pretext  that  would  not  have  deceived 
an  infiEtnt  of  a  week  old. 

Croppy  was  firm  and  circumstantial  in  laying  the  blame  on  me 
and  the  sketching  umbrella. 

*  Sure  I  seen  the  horse  wondhering  at  it  an'  he  comin'  up  the 
hill  to  us.     'Twas  that  turned  him.' 

The  dissertation,  in  which  the  Dean's  venerable  coachman  made 
the  entire  disaster  hinge  upon  the  theft  of  the  breeching,  was  able, 
but  cannot  conveniently  be  here  set  down. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  hold  with  Julia. 

*  'Twas  Helayna  gave  the  dhrink  to  the  Dane's  coachman !  The 
low  cursed  thing !  There  isn't  another  one  in  the  place  that'd  do 
it !  I'm  told  the  priest  was  near  breaking  his  umbrella  on  her 
over  it.' 

E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  AND  MaBTIN  RoSS. 
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J  EERY  ABERSHAW  !  Jerry  Abershaw !  Jerry  Abershaw  ! ' 
cries  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters  ; 
rolling  the  syllables  under  his  pen  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.     '  The  two 

most  lovely  words  in  English.     Jerry  Abershaw !     D n  it,  sir, 

it  is  a  poem.' 

Jerry  Abershaw !     So  it  is. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  romance,  the  cloaked  night-riding 
horseman  of  his  childish  nightmares  come  staring  to  light  in  five 
syllables. 

The  perfection  of  Stevenson's  workmanship,  the  true  pro- 
fessional method  in  all  he  wrote,  is  shown  as  much  by  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  well-sounding  words  in  their  places 
as  in  the  construction  of  the  nearly  faultless  sentences  in  which 
he  sets  them ;  that  '  delicate  inlay  work  in  black  and  white ' 
which  seems  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Kipling  with  the  happy  ex- 
pression he  uses  to  describe  it. 

Sound  and  apposite  connection,  and  the  subtilest  pregnancy 
of  meaning — all  must  be  patiently  sought.  No  mere  substitute 
will  fit  the  artistic  temper. 

*  I  ken  the  word  now — it's  "  hantle," '  cries  the  sentimental 
hero  of  a  fellow  Scot,  bursting  suddenly,  triumphant,  on  the 
assembled  elders  in  Thrums  schoolroom;  his  spirit  on  wings 
above  the  sorrows  of  &ilure  and  an  unfinished  essay. 

An  hour's  kicking  and  jibbing  at  a  small  obstacle,  sixty  weary 
minutes'  brain  winnowing,  but  the  right  word  at  last. 

Half  a  dozen  several  words  may  convey  nearly  the  same  im- 
pression in  a  given  context ;  but  to  seek  laboriously  and  choose 
instinctively  the  one  which  alone  reflects  through  a  sentence  all 
the  fine  lights  of  required  meaning,  that  fits  appropriately  like  a 
cut  jewel  in  a  worthy  setting,  and  looks  as  well  in  keeping — that 
is  Art  unaffected. 

If  we  were  compelled  by  law  to  use  right  and  handsome  words 
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in  their  due  places  what  a  deal  of  bad  prose  the  world  would  be 
spared.  But  who  shall  decide?  What  is  meat  to  one  man's 
mind  may  be,  in  words  as  in  books,  another's  poison. 

A  good  book  is,  after  all,  but  a  collection  of  proper  words  well 
arranged,  and  a  bad  one  the  like  of  bad  words  ill  sorted;  and  a 
man  of  a  certain  temperament  may  love  words  as  he  does  books  ; 
not  only  for  their  meaning,  value,  or  eflfect,  but  for  themsdves. 

For  myself  I  can  sit  for  an  idle  half  hour,  at  any  time  con- 
tentedly gazing  at  the  speaking  backs  of  my  too  small  library  ; 
not  wishing  in  the  least,  for  the  time  being,  to  vary  my  pleasure 
by  a  re-investigation  of  their  interiors. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  filling  for  a  wall  to  the  kindly  eye  than 
a  well-known  bookshelf.  The  books  of  this  especial  little  sab- 
collection  should  be  old  friends,  or  such  as  have  been  dipped  into 
and  foretasted,  and  so  set  aside  for  future  pleasures.  The  labels 
will  suffice  then  for  a  mental  diet  at  odd  times,  a  light  hurried 
meal,  more  stimulant  than  feeding. 

A  good  bold  title,  and  appropriate  binding,  new  or  time-worn — 
but  the  latter  for  preference — and  memory  or  anticipation  catches 
us  into  a  gentle  reverie. 

I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind  to  pin  up  on  the  wall  by  the 
bookcase,  opposite  my  easiest  chair,  a  boldly  written  list  of  fine 
words  and  names  of  men  or  places,  for  a  like  use ;  cry  *  Jerry 
Abershaw  *  with  Stevenson ;  and  feel,  I  hope,  a  good  three-fiflhs 
of  the  same  pleasure. 

A  grand  thing  is  a  fine  sonorous  bundle  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants.    Halliluia ! 

It  may  seem  sweeping  and  revolutionary  to  talk  of  a  measure 
for  the  abolition,  except  for  mean  and  ugly  uses,  of  petty, 
ill-sounding,  and  ludicrous  words — for  there  are  words  whose  very 
appearance  raises  a  pitying  smile — but  we  have  had  the  courage 
to  revise  the  Testaments,  and  from  that  to  a  spring  cleaning  of  our 
mother-tongue  is  not  a  far  journey.  I  have  met  Americans  who 
would  undertake  it. 

No  familiar  language  is  richer  than  blessed  English  in  words 
worth  speaking  a  second  time,  brave  vigorous  monosyllables,  aod 
sonorous  compounds.  Let  us  have  them  to  the  fix>nt  on  all 
proper  occasions,  and  away  with  trivial  conversation. 

Grandeur  of  scenery,  association  of  history  or  legend,  or  fre- 
quent use  in  pleasant  connection,  may  soften  the  offence  in  many 
place-names  ;  but,  oh,  if  some  localities  could  have  had  a  happier 
baptism. 
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As  for  a  man,  he  often  has  to  live  his  name  into  respectability 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  who  so 
has  to  conduct  the  business  of  life  that  Snooks  or  Scroggins  may 
become  pleasantly  familiar.  Such  a  task  is  one  for  Hercules  or  a 
second  Borromeo ;  and  yet  it  is  done,  and  many  a  strange  name 
loses  its  uncouth  sounding  in  a  noble  history. 

The  soldier  fsunilies  of  P s  and  Y s  (I  will  be  no  more 

explicit  for  fear  of  the  shade  even  of  oflFence)  have  made  ridicu- 
lous cognomens  glorious.  A  the  philosopher,  B  the  philan- 
thropist, C  the  man  of  letters  (and  you  may  read  T,  P,  and  P 
again  for  these  if  you  will)  have  each  lived  down  the  offence  of 
their  birthright. 

Fitzgerald — blowsy-faced — may  haunt  the  gutter  sides  for  rags 
and  offal,  and  Bottom  be  revered  through  Europe,  but  their  names 
remain  an  insult  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

A  partial  revision  of  our  gazetteers  would  give  great  scope  for 
an  imaginative  temperament,  and  fine  material  withal  for  new 
building.  Should  Putney,  Peckham,  or  Battersea  remain — not  to 
stray  far  from  London,  itself  not  above  doubt— or  Swineshead  be 
overlooked  in  remote  Lincolnshire  ?  The  list  is  a  long  one,  and 
each  may  write  it  to  his  own  fancy. 

Especially  by  the  sea  coast  do  trivial  names  seem  out  of  place. 
They  flout  the  wide  horizon.  Cape  Wrath,  Caernarvon,  Dunge- 
ness,  Holyhead ;  these  are  words  appropriate  to  their  situation ; 
Lowestoft,  Dover,  Penzance  are  fine  names  for  sea  famous 
towns ;  but  Brighton  and  Bognor  are  cockney  insults  ;  and  as  for 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  Littlestone-on-Sea,  and  some  other  vile 
bundles,  they  are  mere  maritime  variations  of  Pigley-in-the- 
Pound. 

Amongst  the  better  sort,  plain,  easy-going,  soft  names,  but 
nothing  strildng  to  the  ear,  we  are  handicapped  on  the  map  of 
Europe  by  our  frequent  aflBx  *  mouth ' ;  which  gives  in  compounds, 
it  is  true,  a  fair  second-class  word,  but  has  at  best  an  uneasy 
sound — ^pronounce  it  how  you  will. 

*  You  have  your  Portsmouth,  your  Plymouth,  your  Yarmouth, 
your  Weymouth,  and  your  Falmouth,'  sneered  the  Dutch  sailor  in 
the  story,  *  and  you  are  all  mouth.' 

*  And  you,'  growled  the  Englishman  in  reply.  *  You  have 
your  Amsterdam,  your  Zaardam,  your  Botterdam,  and  your 
Schiedam ;  and  d n  you  all ! ' 

But  even  so  they  retain  the  advantage  in  the  termination. 
For  a  rule  of  gallant  words  give  me  the  West  country — and 
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the  further  westward  the  better ;  though  for  a  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  ridiculous,  cheek  by  jowl,  Scotland  is  as  likely  a 
hunting  ground  as  any. 

Tiree  and  Coll,  the  absurd,  are  within  sight  on  a  clear  morning 
of  Skerryvore  and  lona,  the  magnificent;  plebeian  Harris  is 
within  a  day's  journey  of  noble  Stomoway.  On  the  east  coast 
sombre  Dunbar  across  the  Frith  of  Forth  fiujes  childish  Pitten- 
ween ;  whilst  Burntisland  looks  back  at  Prestonpans. 

Inland,  Aboyne,  Braemar,  Balmoral,  Kincardine  O'Neil  (a 
poem  in  itself),  and  romantic  Lochnagar,  see  on  the  skyline  Mount 
Keen  and  Mount  Batten — reminiscent  apparently  of  commercially 
minded  explorers.  Keen  and  Batten ;  Batten  and  Keen ;  re- 
spectable ironmongers  anywhere. 

North  of  the  Cheviots  there  are  many  such  dismal  contrasts 
to  be  found. 

There  is  in  the  West  an  old  seaport  town  of  happy 
memories,  climbing,  with  a  foreign  aspect,  to  face  the  sun  along 
the  terraced  slope  of  the  hills  which  overlook  its  harbour ;  around 
which  quaint  and  noble  place-names  are  as  plentiful  as  pilchards 
in  August. 

A  collection  of  them  is  almost  as  pleasant  a  thing  to  bring 
back  &om  a  summer  holiday,  with  a  cheerful  sunburnt  £eu»,  as  a 
portfolio  of  new  photographs,  or  the  fresh  memory  of  old  friends. 
Penwame,  Penmorva,  and  Penjerric  view  one  another's  gables ; 
Pendennis,  a  mile  or  so  away,  caught  Thackeray's  ear ;  Gyllyn- 
vaes  slopes  to  the  sea  beneath  it. 

Hear  the  names  sounding  along  the  harbour  creek  which 
winds  inland  north-eastwards  amongst  the  woodlands  past 
Rostronguet,  to  Tolcame,  Trelissic,  and  far-oflf  forgotten  Ruan 
Lanyon.  Tresillian,  Trevorva,  Lamorran,  Ardevora  Vear.  Beat 
me  these  if  you  can. 

Tregothnan,  Carclew,  Arwenack,  are  proper  names  for  famous 
houses  hereabout. 

And  Enys — do  not  be  deceived  in  *  Enys.' 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  a  certain  littleness  about  it ;  but 
*Enys  of  Enys'  seems  to  me  as  fine  a  title  as  a  man  need  be 
proud  of. 

Lord  Saye  and  Sele  (it  is  one  of  the  minor  sorrows  of  my  life 
that  by  no  possible  combination  of  circumstances — no,  though  I 
lead  victorious  navies,  or  be  five  times  a  millionaire — can  this 
title  be  mine)— Lord  Saye  and  Sele ;  the  Knight  of  Glyn  ;  the 
Master  of  Ruthven ;  Enys  of  Enys — ^if  I  deserved  so  much  at 
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their  hands  as  the  gift  of  either  I  would  toss  with  the  gods  for 
which  should  grace  my  tombstone. 

*  Trelawarren  across  the  bay  has  a  fine  titled  roll ;  and  Bochym, 
Bochym  rings  like  steel.  Sir  John  Bochym — a  name  to  go 
crusading.  Hard  knocks  and  glory  in  the  very  sound  of  it.  On 
second  thoughts  I  would  make  it  the  fifth  on  my  list. 

The  muster  roll  of  the  old  Cornish  families,  too,  makes  noble 
reading.  Vivian,  Reskymer;  Garminoes — tracing  their  descent, 
beyond  all  Ukelihood  of  historic  record,  to  Arthur  himself,  and 
lords  a  while  back  of  Boconnock,  Lanyhydrock,  Glyn,  and 
Tregothnan;  Bochigan,  Polywhele,  Pomeroy;  Trevellions,  whose 
ancestor,  himself  of  an  ancient  family,  reeiched  shore  at  last — 
it  is  told — at  Sennen  Cove,  still  proudly  astride  his  horse, 
only  survivor  firom  the  sunk  plains  of  Lyonesse ;  Godolphin, 
Tremayne,  Trevannion.  Romance  is  tangled  in  their  rolling 
syllables. 

Here^  also,  we  can  glean  confidently  around  the  outer  bays  and 
promontories.  Coverack  is  as  good  a  name  as  could  be  devised 
for  a  tiny  granite-built  fishing  village,  dropped  out  of  the  world 
almost  on  high-tide  mark  in  a  remote  crack  of  the  Lizard  cliffs. 
Porthalla  and  Porthoustock — Peralla  and  Proustock,  if  you  please 
— are  hard  by  along  the  coast. 

St.  Anthony,  The  Dodman,  Cam  Du,  Cape  Cornwall,  Tintagel, 
are  all  meet  nemaes  for  rugged  wave-breaking  headlands,  whose 
coves  smugglers  knew  and  furtive  wreckers  have  haunted ;  where 
the  Atlantic  swell  beats  and  echoes  for  ever,  and  the  peregrine 
still  nests  in  the  rocks. 

But  some  malignant  fedry  was  of  a  surety  present  at  the 
christening  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  sea-fi*etted  renmants  of  vanished 
Lyonesse. 

The  Wolf,  The  Long  Ships,  The  Manacles,  the  Seven  Stones — 
name  of  mysterious  ill-omen — the  Shambles,  up  Channel  further 
east ;  these  are  meet  places  for  shipwreck  and  disaster,  wild  cloud 
wrack  and  the  thunder  of  hopeless  surf. 

But  here  are  epitaphs  for  a  noble  deep-sea  ship.  *  Foundered 
in  Pegwell  Bay.'  *  Lost  off  Rottingdean.'  *  Ashore  at  Little- 
hampton.' 

Such  things  happen,  but  the  newspapers  tell  their  story.  The 
tragedies  of  poets  or  romancers  must  have  a  fitter  setting. 
"Wrecks  are  out  of  place  in  Mucking  Bight  or  on  the  Mudstone 
Ledge,  suggesting  oyster-beds,  and,  indirectly,  typhoid  fever  and 
drains. 
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But  examples  of  one  or  the  other  might  be  gathered  to  fill 
many  pages.  This  can  be  but  a  mere  nibbling  at  the  firinge,  a 
note  or  notelet  to  so  vast  a  subject,  a  splash  on  the  verge  of  ocean. 
Every  man  may  look  to  his  memory  for  additions. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  single  general  remark,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  too  frequent  use  of  cumbrous  and 
thundering  adjectives  and  adverbs  that  we  alter  and  abuse  our 
mother-tongue  of  recent  years.  Tremendous  and  tremendously, 
extraordinary  and  its  horrible  adverb,  excessive  and  excessively, 
and  a  whole  following  of  their  kith  and  kin  are  dead  weights  on 
written  language. 

Oh,  for  lightness,  movement,  and  strength ;  more  keen  rapier 
work  and  less  of  the  dull  sledgehammer. 

There  is  a  fashion  and  use  in  words  as  in  everything  else,  and 
an  epoch  may  be  classified  as  well  by  its  adjectives  as  by  the  cut 
of  its  coats. 

We  have  lived  through  a  period  where  a  miserable  word  in  a 
grand  connection  has  been  conspicuous.  'Jubilee!'  what  an 
oflFence  it  is  to  eye  and  ear,  horribly  trivial  and  foolish  for 
its  purpose.  There  are  many  examples  hardly  worth  the  seeking, 
but  in  the  search  we  may  light  on  that  which  should  give 
pleasure. 

Twice  recently  I  have  by  chance  read  mocking  allusions  to 
the  noticeable  recent  growth  of  the  word  *  strenuous,'  in  a  wide 
but  definite  sense.  But  this  seems  a  hopeful  instance,  a  trend  to 
be  encouraged. 

It  is  a  brave  word — a  good  word — and  compresses  into  its 
three  syllables  as  much  descriptive  matter  as  a  full  sheet  of 
foolscap  loosely  written.  *  Gentle,  honourable,  6^r«7it&cm«.'  There 
you  have  a  fine  character  without  further  description.  *  Grentle- 
man,'  which  expresses  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass — ^no  word 
more — varies  too  greatly  in  value  with  the  user's  fancy  and  idea. 
*  Strenuous,'  it  sounds  its  meaning. 

It  has  been  written  somewhere  that  chosen  words  grouped  in  a 
proper  manner  form  good  prose,  the  best  words  grouped  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  poetry.  But  I  would  not  admit  so  clear  a 
distinction ;  although  it  is  to  poets  generally  that  we  must  turn 
to  find  a  habit  of  keen  appreciation  of  the  sound  and  uses  of  fine 
syllables. 

The  sound  of  words  is  the  music  of  true  poets.  The  poetic 
idea  alone  is  commoner  than  many  think ;  to  sing  it  to  the  true 
accompaniment  of  words  is  the  rare  gift. 
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*  Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell/    Keats,  perhaps,  of 
aU  poets,  found  the  truest  use  for  the  melody  of  syllables. 

Daisies,  the  pearled  arcturi  of  the  earth ; 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets. 

If  ever  words  were  well  handled,  here  are  pearls  amongst  them 
set  in  due  order. 

*  Victor  Ghilbraith,'  cries  Longfellow  in  a  dying  refrain.  *  At 
midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep  time,'  murmurs  Kobert 
Browning — ^not  often  remarkable  amongst  poets  for  the  melody 
of  his  single  lines. 

'Melody!'  I  doubt  if  another  &miliar  language  has  so 
beautiful  a  word  expressive  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  theme  scarcely  admits  limits  of  pen  and  ink  and 
human  fiemcy. 

Collect  the  words  that  seem  to  you  sonorous,  good  in  the 
mouth,  or  happy  in  their  connection ;  and,  in  idle  unexpected 
moments,  fjemcy  will  stir  them  to  weave  their  own  romance. 

Habold  Ismat 
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The  Harper's  Song  of  Seasons.' 


rS  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 
Is  as  a  harp  of  sorrow  in  the  spring, 
Piercing  the  sunshine  of  sweet  melodies 

With  the  sharp  crying  of  a  silver  string ; 
Yet  there  are  white  blooms  on  the  apple-trees. 

The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 
Makes  musical  the  brazen  summer  hours, 

And  gladdens  the  loud  hosting  of  the  bees 
With  sweet  scents  torn  from  many  honeyed  flowers, 

Where  the  fruit  reddens  on  the  apple-trees. 

The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 

Dies  into  silence  on  the  winter  air, 
And  breathes  but  iron  sleep  for  the  world's  ease 

When  the  leaves  fiJl  and  every  bough  is  bare, 
And  sunshine  fedls  among  the  apple-trees. 

The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 

Fills  my  glad  heart  with  scents  of  coloured  flowers. 

And  the  blue  glitter  of  unquiet  seas, 
And  all  the  dreamy  joy  of  sunlit  hours. 

Where  long  grass  grows  under  the  apple-trees. 

The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 
Haunts  the  cold  chambers  of  my  frozen  mind 

With  dreams  and  sorrows  and  strange  memories. 
What  are  they  but  the  crying  of  the  wind— 

The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees  ? 

>  The  Durd-abla  (the  Wind  among  the  Apple-trees)  was  the  magical  haip  of 
the  ancient  gods  of  Ireland.  It  had  three  strings — the  iron  string  of  sleep,  the 
bronze  string  of  laughter,  and  the  silver  string,  the  sound  of  which  made  aU  men 
weep.  These  three  strings  were  also  supposed  to  evoke  the  three  seasons  into 
which  the  year  was  theo  divided* 
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The  wind  that  blows  among  the  apple-trees 

Of  my  desire  breaks  through  the  world's  control, 

And  shakes  with  many  secret  melodies 

The  silver  harp-string  twisted  round  my  soul — 

Where  the  stars  shine  above  the  apple-trees. 

Eva  Gore  Booth. 
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Prinee    KarV 

By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
CHAPTER  XXVm. 

A  RAT  IN  A  CORNER. 

P BINGE  LUDWia  had  fled  early  in  the  fight.  Soon  after  that 
triple  gnn-fire  that  called  the  circling  hills  to  share  in  the 
work,  he  had  feJlen  back  with  a  few  of  his  gnard,  that  he  might 
observe  the  battle  more  calmly.  Safe  himself,  he  saw  the  wild  little 
charge  that  opened  the  way  for  a  gun  to  fire  across  the  only  path  of 
escape ;  then  he  turned  and  gnawing  his  thin  wiry  moustache,  he 
rode  quickly  away.  He  did  not  blame  himself  at  all ;  he  blamed 
the  cowards  who  had  not  stormed  the  one  little  hill  that  blocked 
his  way  ;  as  he  hurried  on  he  cursed  his  soldiers  again  and  again. 
Never  had  man  been  served  so  ill  as  Prince  Ludwig  von  lichten- 
stein.  Some  bitter  notion  of  injustice  rankled  in  his  mind :  other 
men  had  luck,  other  men  succeeded ;  it  was  only  he.  Prince 
Ludwig,  who  was  always  the  plaything  of  fate.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  look  for  a  reason,  because  he  knew  quite  well  that 
there  could  be  no  reason.  Now  that  he  was  beaten,  now  that  he 
was  flung  back  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  his  name  on  the 
country  he  had  ruined,  his  hate  for  the  Capuchin  mastered  his 
reason  and  his  will.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  Capuchin  who 
had  made  him  false  to  France ;  that  it  was  the  Capuchin  who  had 
planned  the  death  of  Dorothea  to  keep  him  firom  the  throne  of 
Solgau — and  all  this  because  the  Capuchin  had  proved  late 
enough  that  Prince  Ludwig  had  played  him  false.  For  Ludwig 
had  one  element  of  greatness  :  a  sublime  belief  in  himself.  He 
had  deceived  himself  very  completely  while  he  ran  away  firom 
Karl. 

>  Copyright,  1902,  by  Longmana,  Green,  k  Co. 
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And  Karl  followed  him,  riding  hard  with  his  handfdl  of  horse- 
men, another  man  with  a  great  trust  in  himself.  But  he  was 
unlike  Ludwig  most  of  all  in  this — ^if  we  may  forget  that  Ludwig 
was  a  knave  : — Karl  always  foimd  time  to  consider  whether  he 
.  was  telling  himself  the  truth.  Faster  and  fiuster  Karl  pushed 
on  till  long  after  darkness  had  fallen ;  his  men  were  a  little 
surprised.  Some  of  them  who  had  served  Bemhard  knew  well 
enough  these  headlong  marches  that  tore  victory  out  of  the  heart 
of  defeat,  or  reaped  a  double  fruit  from  victory.  But  Karl  of 
Erbach — who  had  ever  thought  of  Karl  as  a  man  to  fling  all 
thought  of  safety  away,  and  with  only  a  few  guards  about  him, 
dash  through  an  enemy's  country  to  seize  a  man  who  was  already 
beaten  and  disgraced  ?  They  knew  Karl  well  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  fools  in  Solgau  who  thought  him  a  coward ;  they  would  have 
followed  him  wherever  he  led  them ;  they  had  trusted  him 
through  the  long  disheartening  dajrs  when  he  fell  back  before 
Ludwig,  and  they  felt  no  surprise  when  they  saw  him  lay  his  tn^ 
and  laughed  and  nodded  to  one  another  when  they  saw  how  well 
he  did  it.  But  here  was  a  new  Karl :  a  man  of  energy  as  fiery  as 
Bemhard's  own,  and  they  were  amazed  to  meet  him.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  man  whom  few  people  had  met,  and  only  a  very  few 
guessed  that  there  was  such  a  man  at  all.  Yet  he  was  not  a  new 
maoi;  if  Karl  had  changed  since  the  felse  Pappenheimers  first 
came  to  Solgau,  he  had  become  only  sterner  and  less  happy. 
Distrust  and  disappointment  had  given  him  no  new  strength  and 
no  new  courage ;  he  was  proving  himself  now,  while  before  there 
had  been  no  chance  and  no  need.  On  that  his  mind  was  set :  he 
meant  to  jNx>ve  himself,  so  that  no  one  could  doubt :  and  he  was 
very  glad  that  his  duty  offered  him  the  chance ;  and  always  he 
thought  of  the  lady  who  wished  him  well. 

He  hurried  on  through  the  lands  of  Lichtenstein  day  after 
day,  and  still  Ludwig  was  &r  before  him ;  the  worst-mounted 
among  his  men  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and  the  little  band  grew 
smaller,  but  still  it  hurried  on.  Prince  Ludwig  came  to  his  castle 
at  Liditenstein  and  found  a  most  thoroughly  frightened  guard 
awaiting  him.  Rumour  had  been  fester  than  he ;  and  when  the 
warder  saw  how  few  Ludwig's  followers  were  and  marked  their 
jaded  horses,  the  castle  knew  that  rumour  had  not  lied,  and  men 
and  women  ran  out  into  the  courtyard  crying  to  one  another, 
asking  how  soon  Bemhard  would  be  upon  them.  There  was  no 
heart  in  Lichtenstein. 

As  Ludwig  came  over  the  drawbridge  a  man  in  Pappenheim's 
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colours  sat  still  on  his  horse  watching  from  the  wood.  The  son 
was  just  setting. 

'  Eh,  the  great  Prince  comes  back  from  the  wars/  he  said 
aloud  in  French.     *  There  is  the  great  Prince ;  well ' 

'  Bobinet  et  Mariette  vivent  en  grande  union, 
lis  s'aiment  ^  la  frunquette  sans  oontrainte  et  sans  £Ei9on/ 

he  sang  loudly,  riding  up  the  hill.  '  Sangdieu !  Bobinet  has 
killed  Mariette.  Une  grwnde  wnion  beyond  doubt,  my  greatest 
of  Princes.  Soul  of  Saint  Belial !  he  is  still  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.'  He  reined  up  his  horse  by  the  drawbridge  and  shouted, 
*  Adolf,  Adolf,  my  friend  ! '  But  he  cried  the  name  many  times 
before  anyone  answered  him.  Then  the  warder  came,  began  to 
curse  him,  and  stopped  suddenly. 

*  What,  Louis,  is  it  you  ? ' 

'  Scmgdieu  !  yes !  the  fiBuithful  Louis,  with  great  news  for  your 
illilstrious  Prince ! '  He  was  let  in,  halted  in  the  gateway,  and 
shouted  across  the  courtyard : 

*  Where  is  his  victorious  Highness  ? ' 

The  anxious  chattering  crowd  turned  and  stared  at  him  and 
fell  silent,  and  the  big  man  laughed  at  them,  and  Ludwig  hurried 
forward: 

'Seize  him,  Albrecht,'  he  cried  to  the  quartermaster;  but 
Albrecht  hung  back. 

'  Eh,  Toon  Prince^  I  came  of  my  own  will,  and  I  did  not  ccmie 
to  be  clapped  into  irons.  And  sangcUeu,  if  you  treat  me  as  ill  as 
you  say,  I  tell  you  nothing.' 

*You  have  news?'  cried  Ludwig.  The  Frenchman  dis- 
mounted, drew  his  reins  round  his  arm,  and  walked  up  to  Ludwig 
and  began  to  speak  in  French  : 

*  Why,  most  of  us  are  hanged  and  some  of  us  are  shot,  and  a 
few  are  run  away.  So  jonr  servants  feure.  Prince  Ludwig — ^much 
like  your  other  soldiers,  eh  ? ' 

*  You  will  find  yourself  in  irons  yet,'  said  Ludwig  savagely. 

*  Well,  who  knows  ?  Bemhard  would  soon  be  here  to  1^  me 
out.  But  sangdieu  !  I  have  more  to  tell  you  than  this.  How 
much  would  you  give  to  kill  the  Capuchin,  Prince  Ludwig? 
Gome,  now,  is  it  worth  a  hundred  crowns  ? '  Ludwig  started  :  it 
was  the  thing  he  most  longed  to  do.  He  knew  he  was  beaten; 
but  if  he  must  fieJl  he  meant  to  M\  biting  and  scratching. 

*  What  do  you  know  of  him  ? '  said  Ludwig  quietly. 
'  No,  no ;  pay  me  my  money  and  Til  tell  my  tale.' 
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'  Come  in,  then,  fool,'  said  Lndwig,  turning  to  a  door. 

*  No,  curse  it ;  I  come  to  do  you  a  favour,  and  you  quarrel 
with  the  terms.  Here,  my  friends,'  he  cried  quickly  in 
German,  turning  to  the  crowd  ;  *  here  is  your  illustrious  Prince 
haggling ' 

*  You  shall  have  them,'  cried  Ludwig  in  French.  *  Hold  your 
cursed  tongue ! ' 

*  So :  resume  your  conversations,  my  friends,'  said  the  French- 
man, with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  the  crowd.  '  And  now  for  the 
money,  Prince  Ludwig.' 

*  You  shall  have  it.' 

'I  had  rather  see  it.  BrnvgdAmil  give  me  an  earnest  at 
least ! '  Ludwig  counted  out  twenty  crowns  so  carefully  that  the 
Frenchman  laughed. 

*  Milking  a  bull ! '  he  cried.  *  And  now  for  the  way  to  kill 
him.  The  monk  lies  at  Waldkirch  in  Solgau ;  his  guard  is  just 
twenty  men.  Eh,  Prince  Ludwig,  it  is  but  a  step  across  the 
border.  There  are  no  troops  near.  The  Butcher  Turenne  is 
thirty  miles  away,  and  Bemhard  is  not  here  yet.  There  is  a 
chance  for  you,  Prince  Ludwig.  Sangdieu  I  even  you  can 
hardly  fail.  Is  it  not  worth  the  money?  So  now  for  your 
gracious  bounty ! ' 

But  Ludwig,  looking  at  him  with  a  cold  sneer,  said : 

*  You  shall  have  it  when  I  have  done.' 

'  When  you  have  done !  Body  o'  Satan  !  My  money  to  turn 
on  the  chance  that  Ludwig  wins  for  once!  Scmgdieu!  no, 
Ludwig.     Out  with  your  eighty  crowns  ! ' 

*  You  had  better  be  careful,  fool,'  said  Ludwig  coldly. 

The  Frenchman  caught  at  his  sword,  and  his  face  grew 
darker: 

*  You  mean  to  cheat  me,  Ludwig  ?  You  blundering  cowardly 
fool,  bleed !  bleed !     Bring  out  your  purse ! ' 

'  Quartermaster ! '  cried  Ludwig  sharply,  stepping  back. 

'  Quartermaster,  come  and  pay  your  Prince's  debts.  Quarter- 
master, come  and  help  your  Prince  to  cheat.  Gome  along, 
Albrecht,'  cried  the  Frenchman.  *  Bah !  you  Jew  knave.'  He 
snapped  his  fingers  in  Ludwig's  £Etce.  Ludwig  struck  at  him ; 
the  Frenchman  drew  his  sword,  and  at  last  Albrecht  ran  up  and 
caught  his  arm. 

'  What !  you  are  turned  miser's  bully,'  cried  the  Frenchman, 
flinging  him  off,  and  Albrecht's  men  ran  up  to  help. 

'  Hold  the  beast ! '  shouted  Albrecht,  staggering  to  his  feet. 
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The  Frenchman  sprang  on  his  horse.  There  were  two  men  who 
caught  his  arm  and  clang  to  it,  and  he  stabbed  them  low  with 
his  left  hand,  and  then  he  drove  in  his  spurs  and  rushed  his  horse 
at  the  low  wall  of  the  courtyard,  and  leapt  over  out  into  the  dark- 
ness down  to  the  river  beneath. 

*  Am  revoir,  Ludwig,'  he  oied.  *  Au  revoir — ^in  hell.'  They 
heard  the  great  sounding  splash  as  he  fell  into  the  water,  aiud 
craning  over  the  wall  they  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  the  dim 
light  waving  his  sword  over  his  head ;  and  then  he  passed  into 
shadow. 

'  He  will  be  there  first,'  said  Prince  Ludwig  with  a  sneer. 

So  Prince  Ludwig  came  back  safe  to  his  castle,  and  in  his 
hour  of  defeat  found  that  fiette  had  at  last  grown  kind ;  befi»re 
dawn,  with  every  man  he  could  muster,  he  marched  on  WaM- 
kirch.  Karl  and  his  men  learned  firom  the  villagers  the  way  he 
had  gone,  and  pressed  on  in  pursuit ;  they  were  in  country  they 
knew  only  a  little,  but  if  Ludwig  were  Idnd  enough  to  turn  to 
Solgau  soon  they  would  know  it  better.  But  they  w&ce  no  equal 
match  for  Ludwig,  less  equal  than  they  guessed,  for  they  did  not 
know  how  many  he  had  found  in  the  castle.  Ludwig's  meii, 
haj^y  for  the  most  part  to  find  that  he  would  fight  to  the  end — 
for  an  attack  on  PSre  Joseph  seemed  to  them  fighting — ^followed 
eagerly.  At  least  they  would  hurt  their  foes,  though  it  might 
not  aid  themselves. 

But  Ludwig's  Pappenheimer  was  not  yet  in  hell.  He  kept 
his  seat  when  he  plunged  into  the  riv^,  and  in  a  moment  his 
horse  was  swimming  with  him  down  stream  into  the  darkness. 
Far  out  of  sight  of  the  castle  he  turned  and  made  for  the  shore, 
and  when  his  horse  had  scrambled  up  the  banli;  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  irresolute,  then  slapped  his  hand  down  on  his  thigh  and 
rode  away.  AU  night  he  rode  on,  finding  his  way  easily  through 
the  country  he  had  plundered,  for  he  was  riding  through  the 
marches  of  Lichtenstein.  At  last,  when  the  sky  in  the  east  was 
growing  grey,  a  challenge  rang  out  sharply  in  firont  of  him,  and 
he  stopped  on  the  instant. 

'  Friend,'  he  shouted,  *  friend !  with  news  for  the  VioMnte  de 
Turenne!' 

The  sentry  cried  for  the  guard;  the  sergeant  and  half-a- 
dozen  men  came  running  up  with  lanterns. 

*  Ho,  ho,  you  are  very  good  to  us,'  cried  the  sergeant.  •  Come 
on,  my  friend.  There  are  nine  of  your  fellows  like  fruit  on  iht 
trees  there ;  you'll  make  a  very  pretty  tenth  ! ' 
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'Body  o' Satan!  shall  I?  Wait  and  see!  I  have  news  of 
Ludwig  for  the  Vicomte  of  Turenne/ 

*  Bouse  tiie  Vicomte  to  hear  a  Pappenheimer  lie  ?    You  don't 

know  your  {dace,  my  friend.     It's  there '  and  the  sergeant 

pointed  to  the  trees. 

'  Sa/ngdiefw  I  I  tdl  you  your  Vicomte  would  give  his  ears  to 
hear  my  news,  and  if  he  does  not  hear  it  now,  Beelzebub's  babes ! 
he  may  as  weU  not  hear  it  at  all.' 

'  Well,  out  with  it,  then,'  said  the  sergeant  gruffly. 

*  Scmffdieu  I  no !     It's  for  your  betters.' 

*  Humph !  Ckmies  from  you,  too.  News  of  Ludwig — it  is 
news  of  Ludwig  ? '  said  the  sergeant  doubtfully. 

'Eh,  did  I  tell  you  so,  or  not?' 

*  News  of  Ludwig — humph  !  Come,  then ;  you  can  do  without 
your  sword.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Pappenheimer  was  brought  into  a  tent 
where  Turenne  and  Armand  the  lieutenant  sat  together.  There 
were  two  lanterns  on  the  table. 

Tureime  looked  at  the  man  keenly  and  waved  his  hand  to  the 
sergeant. " 

'  You  may  go !  And  now,'  he  said,  as  the  flap  of  the  tent 
fell,  *  why  do  you  come  here  ? ' 

'  Scmgdi&Wf  I  have  news  of  Ludwig,  sir ;  and  I  ask  a  pardon 
for  the  price ' — ^he  saw  that  he  had  a  stronger  man  than  Ludwig 
befinrehim. 

'  You  have  yet  to  earn  it/  said  Turenne  coldly. 

'  If  the  news  is  worth  it,  sir,  shall  I  have  it  ? ' 

*I  shall  not  hang  you  now,  whatever  your  news  is  worth. 
You  appear  to  have  found  courage  enough  to  come  here;  find 
couiftge  to  tell  your  tale.' 

'  Pdre  Joseph,  sir,  he  is  at  Waldkirch  with  a  small  guard.' 

*  You  said  you  had  news,'  said  Turenne. 

'  Ludwig  has  marched  to  kill  him,  sir.'  Turenne  started  and 
his  eyes  flashed. 

'  Ludwig  has  come  back  to  the  castle  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  His  army  was  all  lost  at  the  Schwartzsee,  but  he 
faae  taken  his  guard  and  a  few  who  ran  with  him.' 

*  Ban ! '  Turenne  said  with  a  sneer.  *  You  know  this  ?  When 
did  he  go  ?  ' 

'  I  think  he  meant  to  start  at  dawn,  sir.  It  is  true  enough* 
J  was  there  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go.     Then  he  quarrelled  with  me  and  I  had  to  run.' 
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And  Turenne  leaning   back   in   his  chair,   not  looking  at  the 
Pappenheimer,  muttered  to  himself : 

*  Ludwig,  Ludwig  the  wife-killer,  broke  loose  at  last !  .  .  . 
Ah  !  .  .  .  God  is  kind  after  all ! '  He  sprang  up :  '  Sound  boot 
and  saddle,  Armand ! '  and  the  lieutenant  ran  out.  Turenne 
scrawled  a  few  lines  and  tossed  the  parchment  and  his  purse  to 
the  Pappenheimer. 

*  There  is  your  pardon  and  your  pay,'  and  he  turned  to  buckle 
on  his  sword.  So  the  Pappenheimer  sold  his  second  man  for  a 
better  price  than  the  first,  and  he  rode  away  chuckling  to  think 
that  Ludwig  had  paid  him  twenty  crowns  for  a  fresh  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WHAT  BEFELL  AT  WALDKIKCH. 


YoLANDE  had  gone  back  to  Rosenberg.  She  could  not  bear  the 
chatter  and  bustle  of  Solgau.  Lormont's  phrase  was  never  out  of 
her  thoughts :  '  They  deserve  punishment — the  fools  who  sneered 
at  the  Marshal  of  Solgau.'  She  had  found  that  one  of  these  fools 
had  a  punishment  to  bear,  and  while  she  knew  it  was  just  enough 
she  longed  to  bear  it  alone ;  not  even  to  her  sister  could  she  tell 
all  her  sorrow.  There  was  only  one  in  all  the  earth  to  whom  she 
could  ever  speak  of  it,  and  he  was  far  away.  Yet  she  was  8u£Fer- 
ing  for  a  few  foolish  words  more  pain  than  Earl  felt  on  the  day 
that  he  left  her  in  silence  on  the  stair  and  rode  back  to  Bemhard. 
A  childish  longing  for  glory  and  fame,  a  childish  love  of  a  sharp 
answer,  she  told  herself,  had  stung  Karl,  perhaps  had  gone  near 
to  ruin  his  life.  She  did  not  think  of  her  own.  But  she  judged 
herself  too  harshly ;  a  woman  to  whom  all  things  in  shame  and 
grief  and  pain  came  eagerly  for  comfort  was  not  one  who  could 
sneer  for  the  sneer's  sake.  The  bitter  words  she  had  flung  at 
Karl  cooild  never  have  been  said  by  her  to  anyone  but  him.  She 
longed  to  make  him  do  worthily  of  himself,  and  that,  she  thought, 
was  the  way.  Only  now,  with  Lormont's  praises  fresh  in  her  ears, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  old  Capuchin  was  of  Lormont's  mind, 
had  she  come  to  see  that  Karl  had  done  worthily  of  hiros^ 
before  ever  the  war  began.     Of  course  she  was  very  foolish ;  of 
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course  she  is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  misjudged  oue  of  the 
men  who  do  not  parade  their  strength ;  of  course,  in  her  place 
you  would  never  have  sneered  at  Karl ;  and  if  you  would  never 
have  found  anything  in  him  to  love,  let  us  pass  that  by  and  have 
no  pity  for  the  Lady  Yolande  as  she  sits  at  Rosenberg  looking 
out  over  the  beech  woods  with  her  fece  grown  paler  and  lovelier 
still,  and  her  eyes  dark  and  sorrowful.  She  would  ask  no  pity 
from  any  man. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  at  the  window  with  her  needle  lying 
untouched  beside  her,  her  maid  came  running  into  the  room 
smiling. 

'  Oh,  my  lady,  such  a  tale ! '  and  she  stopped  breathless. 

*  What  is  it,  Elsa  ? ' 

*  Such  a  tale,  my  Lady !  Friedrich  says  they  say  the  Count 
has  beaten  Ludwig ! '  Yolande's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she 
said: 

*  Who  says  so,  Elsa  ? ' 

*  Friedrich  says  the  tale  is  all  over  the  country,  my  lady.  Do 
you  think  it  can  be  true  ? ' 

'It  is  quite  possible,'  said  Yolande  quietly,  taking  up  her 
work.     *.We  shall  know  soon.     Give  me  the  work-basket,  Elsa.' 
'  Great  news,  my  lady,  is  it  not  ? '  cried  Elsa. 

*  It  would  be  good  news  for  Solgau,'  Yolande  answered. 
But  outside  in  the  corridor  Elsa  laughed  to  herself. 

*  Good  news  for  Solgau  ?  Oh,  yes,  my  lady !  And  what  will 
he  get  by  his  victory,  my  lady?'  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  made  her  laugh.  '  Is  there  a  maid  will  give  the  man  his 
due?' 

'  Hey,  Elsa !  very  pleased  with  yourself ! '  said  the  steward, 
meeting  her. 

*  Oh,  'tis  catching,  sir ! ' 

*  Is  it  ?  Then  let  me  catch  it,'  cried  the  steward,  and  kissed 
her.     Elsa  pushed  him  away. 

*  Wait  till  Otto  comes  back  with  the  army,  you  wretch ! ' 
said  Elsa,  most  bitterly  angry. 

'  Humph !  there  will  be  doings  then.  Shameful,  Elsa, 
shameful ! '  said  the  steward,  chuckling. 

'  There  is  no  shame  in  it,'  cried  Elsa.  '  Ask  my  lady.'  And 
in  her  anger  she  laughed. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  wench  ! '  said  the  steward  sternly ;  and 
Elsa  ran  off  laughing.  But  when  she  had  gone  the  steward 
chuckled  more  than  a  grave  man  ought. 
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Yolande  was  not  using  her  work-basket.  She  did  not  doubt 
the  news  at  all,  but  her  heart  longed  to  know  certainly  that  it 
was  true.  She  knew  Pdre  Joseph  was  at  Waldkirch,  and  Wald- 
kirch  was  but  four  miles  away;  so  just  after  noon  the  Lady 
Yolande  went  riding  alone.  She  found  Pdre  Joseph  in  the  little 
village  inn,  and  the  guard  let  her  come  to  him  withomt  questicm. 

The  Capuchin  rose  gravely  as  she  came  into  his  room^  and 
handed  her  a  chair. 

'  I  am  honoured  by  this  visit,  my  lady.' 

*  I — I  came  to  Imow  if  you  Iwd  heard ^  said  Yolande, 

blushing  and  looking  at  the  ground. 

'  You  have  something  to  tell  me  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  quietly, 
bending  over  his  papers  that  she  might  look  where  she  would. 
She  did  not  answer  and  he  saw  that  she  found  it  hard  to  speak. 
'  There  is  a  rumour,  they  tell  me — it  is  but  a  rumour,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  hard  to  believe,  though  I  know  nothing — ^that  Prince 
Ludwig  has  been  defeated  at  the  Schwartzsee  by  the  Marshal  of 
Solgau.    Perhaps  you  had  more  to  tell  me  ? ' 

'I  came' to  know  if  it  was  true,'  said  Yolande  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  said  the  Capuchin  quietly.  *  If  it  happened 
on  the  day  that  rumour  says,  before  night&U  I  oaght  to  know. 
To  me  it  does  not  seem  hard  to  believe.  I  am  one  of  those,  my 
lady,  who  have  always  thought  that  the  Count  of  Erbach  was  hdd 
in  too  little  honour  in  Solgau.  I  think  he  has  done  more  for 
Solgau  than  h^  people  are  wise  enough  to  understand.  But  this 
is  nothing  to  you.  I  know  that  Duke  Bemhard,  with  part  of  his 
army  went  to  meet  the  Marquis  Oaleazzo,  and  that  the  Count  of 
Erbach  was  left  to  meet  Ludwig  with  a  smaller  force.  What 
more  there  may  be  to  hear  I  hope  to  know  to-night.  And  ' — he 
paused  for  a  moment — '  and  it  shall  be  my  first  care  to  tell  one 
who  cares  so  much  for  Solgau  as  you.'  In  the  street  below  came 
the  noise  of  horses.  Men  ran  quickly  into  the  inn,  and  the  door 
was  flung  open. 

'Ah,  your  Excellency  is  here!'  cried  Earl:  then  he  saw 
Yolande  and  started  back.  '  My  Grod ! '  he  muttered.  *  Ludwig 
with  a  hundred  men  is  but  a  little  behind  us.  I  have  some  thirty 
men.    We  must  hope  to  hold  the  inn.' 

<  Ludwig  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  slowly.  Earl  had  turned  and 
was  giving  sharp  orders  to  the  Scotsman.  'Ludwig  is  beaten, 
then.  Ludwig  is  coming  to  kill  me.  It  would  be  well  for  yoa 
to  go  with  the  Lady  Yolande,  Count.' 
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'  We  mnsfc  hope  to  hold  the  inn/  said  Earl  slowly,  and  he 
looked  at  Yolande. 

'  Yes/  said  Yolande  softly ;  and  she  looked  at  Earl  with  a 
timid  smile,  and  Earl  smiled  back  at  her  and  she  was  happy. 
Then  his  face  grew  st^rn  again.  *  It  is  but  a  chance  we  can  save 
you,  now;  but  we  cannot  leave  you  to  death.  How  Ludwig 
knew  you  were  here  GK)d  knows.  He  has  a  hundred  men,  and 
he  is  desperate  and  he  hates  you.'  The  Capuchin  looked  &om 
the  man  to  the  girl. 

'  You  will  not  go  ? '  he  said  to  Yolande. 
^  I — I  cannot  ask  him,'  sud  she ;  and  Pdre  Joseph  looked  up 
at  Earl: 

^  The  Prince  von  Liohtenstein  comes  to  kill  me  ?  Yes.  The 
Prince  von  Liohtenstein  has  a  strong  force  ?  Yes.  The  Prince 
von  liohtenstein  is  desperate  ?  Yes.  The  Prince  von  Liohtenstein 
hates  me— only  less  than  he  hates  Ood ?  Yes.  And  you?  What 
is  your  part  in  the  piece,  monsieur  ? ' 

'  To  fight ! '  said  Earl,  and  went  out.  Ludwig's  men  were 
clattering  up  the  street. 

*  For  me,*  said  PAre  Joseph  slowly.  Then  he  turned  to 
Yolande.     '  Forgive  me,  my  daughter.' 

'  He  will  save  us,'  said  Y(dande  softly ;  but  Ludwig  had  more 
than  a  hundred  men  and  there  were  not  fifty  to  meet  him.  And 
Karl  set  about  his  work.  He  knew  that  Zwicka  was  less  than  a 
dtty's  march  behind  him,  and  he  had  sent  a  man  back  to  Zwicka ; 
aiul  he  was  sure  enough  that  Zwicka  would  come  as  soon  as 
horses  could  bring  him.  But  he  doubted  if  that  would  be  soon 
eaicBgh.  Only  a  few  of  P^re  Joseph's  guard  had  muskets,  but 
for  a  little  their  steady  fire  kept  Ludwig  back.  Soon  they  were 
fighting  hand  to  hand  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  clash  of 
arms  and  the  shouts  and  oaths  rang  through  the  little  room 
npetairs  where  the  old  monk  and  the  girl  were  praying  together. 
Here  and  there  Ludwig's  men  broke  in  and  fell  on  the  defenders 
firoan  bdiind,  tiU  at  last  only  Earl  and  some  half-dozen  were  left 
holding  the  narrow  stair.  Slowly  they  fell  back,  and  slowly 
Ludwig  won  his  way  up  leaving  many  dead  behind  him ;  and 
one  by  one  Earl's  men  fell  till  at  last  only  he  and  the  Scotsman 
were  left  standing  panting  and  bloody  on  the  top,  and  Ludwig's 
men  fell  back  for  a  moment  and  then  ran  at  them  all  together, 
and  Earl  staggered  and  fell.  Then  the  Scotsman  fell  on 
them  madly,  thrusting  all  round  him,  caring  nothing  to  save 
himself;  and  they  gave  way  before  him  and  still  he  lunged  this 
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way  and  that ;  and  while  the  blood  dripped  firom  his  wounds  and 
his  sword  he  was  shouting  : 

*  Oh,  wha  daor  meddle  wi'  me  f 
Oh,  wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me  f 
My  name  it  is  little  Jodc  Elliott ' 


From  behind  one  of  his  men  Ladwig  fired  a  pistol  at  him, 
and  Jock  Elliott,  falling  forward,  thrust  at  the  man  and  killed 
him  and  died. 

Then  Ludwig  sprang  over  his  body  and  ran  up  into  the  little 
room;  the  Capuchin  had  risen  finom  his  knees  and  sat  quietly 
£Btcing  the  door,  and  Yolande  was  beside  him. 

'  So,  my  holy  &ther ! '  cried  Ludwig ;  then  his  eyes  fell  on 
Yolande  and  he  laughed.  '  Bring  in  the  pig  of  Erbach  !  *  Two 
of  his  men  dragged  in  the  bleeding  body  that  stiU  lived  and 
still  could  feel.  Yolande  started  firom  her  chair  and  Ludwig  flung 
her  back.  '  No,  no,  mistress,  you  shall  see  the  pig  bleed  and  die. 
See  how  he  bleeds ! '  and  he  stirred  E[ari  with  Us  foot.  '  Keep 
his  mistress  still,  Albrecht.' 

*  Grott !  you  can  do  that,  Adolf,'  growled  Albrecht,  and  turned 
away ;  and  the  other  man  laughed  and  stood  over  Yolande.  But 
she  did  not  move:  she  sat  still  looking  at  Earl  with  big  dry 
eyes. 

'Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  soon  be  dead!'  said  Adolf,  and  he 
chuckled  and  patted  her  cheek.  Yolande  hardly  felt  it:  she 
only  saw  Karl  lying  bleeding  to  death.  But  Karl  felt  it  and 
groaned. 

'  Ah,  ha,  my  holy  &ther.  So  Grod  watches  over  his  ministmB ! 
And  the  holy  fother  was  to  have  a  cardinal's  hat,  a  pretty  red 
hat  was  to  come  to  the  holy  fiEkther.  And  now,  and  now, 
wwn/i  Dcmme  dvmMis  Bervma  tvbwra^  and  without  the  hat.  Oh 
Lord,  thou  art  most  thoughtless ! '  cried  Ludwig.  He  drew  his 
sword  and  pricked  the  Capuchin. 

'  See,  see ;  is  it  not  a  sweet  sharp  point  ?  Oh  this  careless 
God !  He  has  delivered  his  fiedthful  servant  into  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler.  Alas !  I  am  no  ally  of  France,  my  father.  Come,  it  is 
time  for  repentance.  Confess  your  sins:  you  made  a  mistake, 
you  fool,  you  sham  saint,  you  cheating  priest ! '  But  Pdre 
Joseph  said  nothing  that  Ludwig  heard.  He  was  praying  for  the 
man  on  the  floor  and  the  girl  beside  him.  Ludwig's  men  had 
fallen  on  the  beer  and  wine  in  the  inn,  and  their  drinking  songs 
sounded  loud  above  Ludwig's  taunts.      The  inn  rang  with  the 
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noise.  Outside  the  window  a  branch  of  ivy  cracked  sharply,  but 
no  one  marked  it. 

'  Ah,  my  holy  &ther,  do  you  see  what  an  ass  you  were  ? 
What  a  fool  to  throw  away  Ludwig  von  lichtenstein  for  the  swine 
in  Solgau — ^that  bleeding  hog ! '  He  swung  round  and  pushed 
Karl  with  his  sword  point.  Then  turning  on  the  Capuchin,  <  see, 
fool,  confess  it !  Say  you  were  wrong — ^you  shall  die  the  quicker. 
A  shorter  death  for  the  dear  holy ' 

There  rang  loud  through  the  room  a  pistol  shot ;  Adolf  fell 
suddenly  with  a  crash.  Ludwig  staggered,  as,  a  pistol  thrown 
through  the  window  hit  him  on  the  head.  There  was  a  sudden, 
sharp  cry  below : 

^Poigna/rdezI^  oaths  and  the  crash  of  steel  on  steel,  and 
Turenne  sprang  into  the  room. 

'  At  last,  mon  Prmce,  at  last,'  he  cried,  and  he  thrust  at 
Ludwig.  Yolande  had  run  to  Karl  and  raised  his  head,  and  she 
was  tearing  her  clothes  to  bind  up  his  wounds  ;  and  the  Capuchin 
came  to  help  her.  But  Turenne  had  no  thought  of  them ;  he 
lunged  at  Ludwig  again  and  again,  driving  him  back.  More  men 
came  through  the  window.    Turenne  cried  : 

*  Leave  him  to  me,'  and  Ludwig,  his  pale  lips  trembling,  tried 
to  reach  the  door.  His  guard  wavered  for  a  moment,  and 
Turenne,  thrusting  high  and  hard,  ran  him  through  the  throat. 
Liudwig's  sword  fell  with  a  clatter,  and  he  staggered  back  against 
the  wall.  Turenne  thrust  at  his  throat  again,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  leaning  on  his  sword. 

•So,  wife-killer!'  he  said  through  his  teeth.  He  caught 
Ludwig  by  the  waist  and  dragged  him  forward  to  the  window. 

'  Look,  look,  you  dog,  at  her  grave ! '  and  he  pointed  with  his 
dripping  sword  to  the  little  churchyard  where  Dorothea  lay. 

*I — ^I  can — shut — my  eyes,'  said  Prince  Ludwig,  gasping. 
He  had  done  that  all  his  life.  Turenne  let  him  Ml  to  the  ground. 
He  looked  round  the  room. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  could  come  no  sooner,  sir,'  he  said  quietly  to  the 
Capuchin. 

*  You  have  done  well  to  come,'  said  Pdre  Joseph,  holding  out 
his  hand.     *  Do  you  bring  a  surgeon,  Henri  ? ' 

*  Fetch  Armand,'  said  Turenne  quickly,  turning  to  his  men. 
Below  stairs  was  almost  silence.  '  The  best  we  have,  sir.'  He 
bent  himself  over  Karl,  moving  him  very  gently.  *  Lady,  I  have 
seen  men  worse  wounded  live,'  he  said  in  a  softer  voice  than  he 
had  cared  to  use  since  Dorothea  was  killed. 
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The  lieutenant  came  quickly  up  the  stairB  : 

<  All  done,  sir ! '  he  said  sharply  to  Turenne,  and  as  he  knelt 
beside  Karl,  Turenne  turned  away : 

<  A  rc^,  a  n^>e,  sergeant ;  make  short ! '  he  cried.  '  Bring 
the  dog  out ! '  and  two  men  caught  Ludwig  up  rou^y. 

In  the  twilight  they  carried  the  dying  man  away,  and  hanged 
him  on  a  great  oak  by  the  churchyard  side.  Turenne  stood 
watching  for  a  moment,  and  turned  away  with  a  smile. 

And  the  nuxm  rose  pale  and  cold  behind  the  beeches,  while 
the  flickering  shadows  grew  and  grew  darker ;  and  tiie  cold  blue 
light  poured  down  on  the  great  oak,  shining  on  the  body  that 
still  swayed  gently  with  a  dark  red  stain  at  the  throat,  and 
casting  a  long  quivering  shadow  titiat  fell  across  the  grave  and  the 
gravestone  where  the  dead  man's  wife  was  buried — the  wife  whom 
he  had  killed.     But  she  would  not  have  had  it  so. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

THE  GOMTE  DE  LOBMOlfr  GOES  RIDINQ. 

'Eh?  What?  Oh,  you  have  got  him !' shouted  Zwicka  pushing 
forward  through  his  men  in  the  darkness. 

*  Yes,  Colonel.    Have  you  a  surgeon  ? '  said  Turenne  quietly. 

'  Surgeon  ?  Yes,  we  carry  them  somewhere.  Pass  the  wmd 
for  the  surgeon.  So  you  caught  him.  Stuck  him  ?  Hanged 
him!  QoUl  good!'  said  Zwicka  with  a  laugh,  coming  down 
from  his  saddle  with  a  thud.  '  If  my  brutes  could  have  carried 
us  five  more  miles  a  day  I'd  have  burnt  him  !  Who  wants  the 
surgeon  ?    Bather  too  late  for  Ludwig ! ' 

*  The  Count  of  Erbach  is  badly  wounded.' 

*  What,  Ludwig  agaud  ?  Fiends  of  hell,  and  you  only  hanged 
him  ?  Well,  well :  the  Count's  tough,  I  guess.  He  should  have 
waited  for  me.' 

*  He  hurried  to  save  Pdre  Joseph,'  said  Turenne. 

*  Karl  of  Erbach — save  Pdre  Joseph '  Zwicka  said  stutter^ 

ing  over  the  words.  '  God's  own  devil ! '  and  he  said  many  moare 
things  of  the  same  colour  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  ^Well: 
here's  the  surgeon.  See  here,  little  man :  the  Count  of  Erbach  is 
badly  wounded.    Bake  up  your  brains.    There's  ten  crowns  fcr 
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you  when  he  is  on  his  legs.'  The  surgeon  bowed.  *  Run  away. 
I  know  your  back  bends.' 

'  You  grow  generous,  Colonel,'  said  Turenne. 

*Eh?  Oh  you  mean  Fm  not.  Grott!  why  waste  money? 
But,  by  the  fiend,  I  would  give  twice  that  to  see  him  well !  You 
should  hear  the  way  he  caught  Ludwig !  I  would  give  a  night's 
wine  to  have  seen  it !  Dragged  his  carronades  up  the  hills,  hid 
'em,  only  let  Ludwig  see  a  handful  of  men — heavenly,  heavenly ! 
Well,  is  Pdre  Joseph  awake?  I've  got  some  damned  letter  for 
him.  Eh,  where  is  it  ?  Oh  !  Push  my  belt  round,  sergeant ! ' 
By  the  aid  of  the  sergeant  Zwicka's  belt  was  persuaded  to  move 
round  its  master's  body,  and  Zwicka  puffing  opened  the  pouch 
that  hung  from  it  and  brought  out  Bemhard's  despatch.  *  There : 
good  reading  that  is.  I  suppose  we  sleep  in  the  fields.  I  shall 
go  and  seize  the  castle  to-morrow.  Good-night  to  you.  Sorry  I 
did  not  do  it  myself.  Files  about  there!'  he  swung  himself 
slowly  up  and  they  clattered  away. 

In  the  morning  Lormont  was  reading  a  letter : 

'  My  dear  L^n, — ^You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  wife- 
killer  is  hanged.  My  dreams  were  to  the  purpose.  You  will  not 
be  gratified  to  hear  that  he  nearly  killed  the  good  father  before  I 
killed  him;  perhaps  you  may  be  sorry  that  Karl  of  Erbach  is 
badly  wounded.  There  is  some  hope.  If  you  hav«  a  surgeon  at 
Solgau  who  is  anything  better  than  a  fool,  bring  him ;  in  any  case 
I  am  to  bid  jrou  come  yourself  to  Pdre  Joseph — who  is  unhurt  and 
appears  to  have  something  for  you  to  do.  That  no  doubt  will 
annoy  you.   In  some  haste — ^as  you  also  should  come,   Turenne.' 

*  So ;  the  old  Henri  again,'  said  Lormont  to  himself.  *  Pierre, 
bring  my  boots.  I  will  put  them  on  myself.  I  want  all  the 
surgeons  in  Solgau,  and  I  want  them  at  once.  Also  horses  for 
them.  You  will  endeavour  to  be  quick.'  Pierre  ran  out,  and 
Lormont  pulling  on  his  boots  said  aloud  to  himself:  <'' There 
is  some  hope,  there  is  some  hope."  My  Gtxi,  there  must  be  hope  ! 
Eh,  I  believe  I  should  be  very  sorry  if — that — man — died.'  He 
stood  up  and  threw  his  cloak  about  him.  *  I  wonder  what  he  was 
doing  at  Waldkirch.  I  suppose  that  tale  was  true :  he  did  beat 
Ludwig.'  He  went  out  and  stood  in  the  courtyard  waiting.  His 
grooms  brought  out  some  half-dozen  horses.  Lormont  mounted, 
and  rode  slowly  up  and  down  the  courtjrard.  Pierre  came  back 
running  with  two  men  panting  at  his  heels. 
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*  Two,  sir — all  I  could  find,  sir,*  he  said,  panting. 

*So:  you  have  your  tools,  my  ifriends?'  The  surgeons 
bowed.  'Now  we  are  going  to  Waldkirch,  and  we  are  going 
to  gallop.' 

*  But  I  shall  fall  off,  sir,'  cried  one  of  them. 

'Tie  the  gentleman  on,  Pierre,'  cried  Lormont;  but  the 
surgeon  started  back. 

*  I — I — I  will  do  my  best,'  he  stammered. 

'  I  think  you  will,'  said  Lormont  sharply.    '  Mount,  my  friend.' 

They  trotted  quickly  away,  and  Lormont,  riding  behind  them, 

tried  to  give  them  a  confidence  they  did  not  feel,  and  he  drove 

them  along  as  fast  as  was  safe.    At  last  they  came  near  Waldkircli ; 

outside  the  village  a  crowd  of  men  were  at  work  digging. 

*  What  is  this,  sergeant  ? '  cried  Lormont  as  he  rode  by. 

*  Graves,  sir,'  shouted  the  sergeant. 

'  Eh,  Henri  has  been  here,'  said  Lormont. 
Turenne  came  out  of  the  inn  as  they  rode  up. 

*  Here  are  my  surgeons,  Henri ;  they  have  ridden  very  well,' 
cried  Lormont.     Turenne  smiled. 

'  As  I  see.  Let  them  come  in  at  once.  Pdre  Joseph  waits 
for  you,  Lormont.  Come,  compose  yourselves.'  He  led  them 
walking  rather  shakily  away. 

*  Is  he — worse,  Henri  ? ' 

'Better  so  idx  as  there  is  change,'  said  Turenne  turning. 
*  Why,  you  seem  interested,  Lormont  ? ' 

*  I  incline  to  believe  that  I  am,'  Lormont  answered  brushing 
the  dust  from  his  cloak.     *  It  is  probably  foolish,  but ^ 

*  Will  you  come  up,  Lormont  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  For  once  in  his  life  Lormont  went  up  three 
steps  at  a  time. 

'  You  are  quite  safe,  sir  ? '  he  cried ;  and  Pdre  Joseph  smiling 
answered : 

*  You  look  as  if  you  were  glad  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  am  a  poor  hypocrite,  my  father,'  said  Lormont,  and 
he  stood  for  a  moment  holding  PSre  Joseph's  hand.  Both  of 
them  were  smiling,  and  each  of  them  was  a  little  amused  at 
himself^ 

*  I  have  been  saved  by  the  Count  of  Erbach,'  said  the  Capuchin 
slowly,  sitting  down  and  drawing  his  gown  over  his  knees. 

*  That  man  was  bom  to  puzzle  us  ! '  cried  Lormont.  *  But, 
my  father,  what  have  you  all  been  doing  ?  How  is  it  you  have 
fidlen  so  far  in  the  debt  of  Karl  of  Erbach  P ' 
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'  He  was  born  to  trouble  us/  said  the  Capuchin.  '  He  kept 
Solgau  from  our  alliance  long.  Then  he  was  &ithful  to  us  when 
he  had  much  excuse  for  breaking  fiBulth.  Now  he  has  saved  me, 
and  all  but  died  to  do  it.  You  are  perfectly  right,  Lormont,  he 
was  bom  to  trouble  us.  And  now  the  next  move  is  ours.  What 
is  our  game?'  His  eyes  were  bright  and  his  hand  tapped  quickly 
on  the  table.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  ago  he  had  given  up 
hope  of  life. 

'  Ah,  but  how  are  the  pieces,  sir  ? '  said  Lormont.  '  I  have 
heard  a  tale  that  Karl  had  beaten  Ludwig ;  that — is  that  in  our 
accounts  too  ? '    The  Capuchin  handed  him  a  despatch : 

'  Your  Excellency, — I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you 
that  I  have  dispersed  the  army  of  the  Marquis  Galeazzo.  He 
escaped. 

'  I  left  the  Marshal  of  Solgau  with  a  small  force  to  watch 
Ludwig.  He  did.  Ludwig  with  a  force  out-numbering  the 
Marshal's  by  three  to  one  pressed  on.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  Excellency  that  Ludwig's  whole  army  has  been  destroyed — 
in  part  killed  and  in  part  captured — by  the  Marshal  of  Solgau. 
I  find  myself  entirely  unable  to  represent  to  your  Excellency  the 
debt  which  Solgau  and  France  and  I  myself  owe  to  this 
commander.  The  success  of  the  present  campaign,  by  which 
the  whole  country  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy's  troops,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Marshal  of  Solgau. — Bernhard,  Duke 
OF  Weimab.' 

Below  was  another  letter  in  a  careless  sprawling  hand,  very 
different  firom  the  regular  studied  writing  of  the  despatch : 

*  My  very  dear  Father, — And  that  is  less  than  the  truth.  The 
man  has  done  a  miracle.  lichtenstein  lies  in  my  hand.  It  is 
very  sad.  I  hoped  to  meet  Ludwig  myself.  I  believe  Karl  is 
most  foolishly  honest.  Is  it  impossible  that  for  once  we  should 
be  honest  too  ?  If  he  had  chosen  to  throw  us  over  we  should 
have  had  a  very  tiresome  little  war.  He  was  fool  enough  to  keep 
fieuth.  Shall  we  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  ?  I  like  to 
pay  debts. — B.' 

'  Faith,  sir,  we  are  all  in  a  tale ! '  cried  Lormont.  '  Karl 
stalks  about  with  that  grim  jaw  of  his  and  the  steel  eyes,  and 
we  all  try  to  push  him  into  the  chair— eh,  and  he  will  not  sit ! 
But  you — how  came  Karl  and  Ludwig  here  ? '  and  the  Capuchin 
told  him. 

B  B  2 
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'  So,  Lormont,  there  was  everything  that  should  have  made 
him  leave  me  to  Ludwig — and — ^he  fell — at  that  docwrway — ^in  my 
cause.'    Lormont  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

'  I  believe — I  have  nothing  to  say/  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
'  I  do  not  know  that  I  oould  have  done  it.  It  aj^iears  to  me  thmt 
we  are  in  a  singularly  shameful  case.  If  we  can  ask  a  man  to 
give  up  more  f<Mr  us  than  his  work  and  his  life  and  his  love  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  He  did  that ;  we  are,  I  presume,  to  give 
him  nothing.     I  feel  very  proud  of  France.* 

'  You  seem  to  be  talking  to  persuade  me,'  said  Pdre  Joseph 
quietly. 

'  If  Karl  has  not  persuaded  you  at  all,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
shall  do  anything,'  said  Lormont  without  turning. 

*  And  you  talk  very  well,'  said  Pdre  Joseph.  *  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  why  I  went  to  Hilpertsee  ? ' 

'  You  are  always  so  frank,  sir,  that  I  was  sure  of  being  told.' 

'  This  morning  a  courier  came  fit)m  Paris,'  said  Pdre  Joseph. 
*  Now,  Lormont,  I  can  do  what  I  will  with  Solgau.' 

'  And  for  that  is  Solgau  to  be  grateful?'  said  Lormont  quickly. 

'  I  do  not  know  that  Solgau  has  been  very  anxious  to  have  our 
will  done,'  said  the  Capuchin,  looking  at  Lormont. 

*  The  Council  are  fools,'  cried  Lormont.     *  I ^ 

'  Ludwig  was  a  fool,'  said  the^  Capuchin. 

'  Karl  said  to  me  once,  sir,  *'I  would  have  peace."  The  answer 
to  that  does  not  come  from  the  Council.' 

<  And  you  ask  me  for  an  answer  ? '  said  the  Capuchin  slowly. 
Lormont  bowed. 

*  I  do  not  forget ;  and  I  too  like  to  pay  debts.  The  Count  of 
Erbach  lies  below,  and  I  think  the  Lady  Yolande  of  Rosenberg  is 
tending  him.    If  he  dies ^ 

<  I  do  not  think  he  will  die,'  said  Lormont  quickly.  '  Things 
do  not  work  like  this  so  that  he  should  die.' 

*  I  pray  that  that  is  true,'  Pdre  Joseph  answered  gravely. 
'  There  is  no  heir  in  lichtenstein,  and  there  is  no  heir  in  Solgau.' 

*  Behold  the  works  of  Ludwig  von  Lichtenstein,'  said  Lormont. 
'  Grod  has  strange  tools,  Lormont.     If  the  Count  of  Erbach 

lives,  here  would  be  a  strong  state  full  on  the  frontier  of  France, 
and  from  that  state  France  would  ask  only  that  no  enemy  should 
pass  through  her  land  to  attack  our  frontier.  But  lest  that  should 
happen  here  is  the  Council  of  Solgau.  I  have  tried  to  work  with 
the  Council  of  Solgau.     I  have  fiedled.' 

'  I — ah ! — I  remember  saying  once,  sir,'  said  Lormont,  *  it  is 
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very  foolish  of  me,  and  at  times  embarrassing — but  I  always  re- 
member w}iat  I  say — ^well,  sir,  I  find  myself  too  interesting ! .  I  said 
once  that  hard  things  w«re  not  for  yon  to  do.  I  said  it,  of  course, 
because  I  did  not  believe  it.  I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  me 
whether  you  thought  of  this  before  Karl  came  to  Waldkirch  or 
after  ? '    Pdre  Joseph  smiled. 

*I  am  not  sure  that  I  know,  Lormont.  And  there  is  an 
answer  after  your  own  heart.  But — ^there  remains  the  Ciouncil  of 
Solgau.' 

*  Why,  yes,  sir ;  there — ^remains — ^the  Council  of  Solgau,'  said 
Lormont,  slowly  twitching  his.  ruffles.  '  The  Council  of  Solgau  is 
to  us  a  stumbling-block  and  moreover  foolishness.  Councils 
always  are.  It  is  strange ;  when  half-a-dozen  men  come  together 
to  decide  they  bring  all  their  folly  with  them,  and  each  leaves  his 
wisdom  behind.  Eh,  and  it  would  be  light  in  the  hand.'  Pdre 
Joseph  sat  silent ;  his  fingers  tapped  gently  on  the  table,  and  a 
smile  began  to  come  about  his  lips.  '  Once  upon  a  time,  sir,  I 
made  a  promise.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  foolish  to  make  promises, 
and  that  is  probably  why  I  made  it.  A  more  foolish  thing  is  that 
I  have  not  kept  it.  I  am  doubtless  extremely  amusing,  sir,  but  I 
am  going  to  say  something  in  the  end.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you 
will  never  do  anything  with  the  Council.  You  said  they  were 
afraid  of  you — and  indeed  I  have  some  pity  for  the  Council. 
Now,  as  the  Council  are  fools,  would  it  not  be  most  fitting  that 
the  Council  should  talk  with  me  ?  We  should  have  a  common 
feeling — ^if  no  common  sense.' 

'  You  spoke  of  a  promise,  Lormont,'  said  Pdre  Joseph  and  his 
mouth  twitched. 

*  I  believe  I  did,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  kept  if  I  were  to 
talk  to  the  Council.  I  should  prefer  to  keep  it.  I  think  you 
have  seen  the  Lady  Amaryllis.' 

*  You  think  you  will  keep  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  doubtless  vain,  sir ;  and  it  would  be  most  presumptuous 
in  me  to  succeed.  But  I  am  not  Pdre  Joseph ;  and  so,  sir,'  he 
yawned  and  patted  his  ruffles,  '  why  should  the  Council  be  afraid 
of  me  ? ' 

*  You  will  have  your  reward,  Lormont,'  said  the  Capuchin. 
*My  master  and  mistress  are  kind,'  said  Lormont.    He  rose. 

<  Now  the  one  thing  is  that  Karl  should  not  die.' 

*  You  are  confident.' 

*  Who  am  I,  sir,  to  distrust  a  man  so  trusted  as '     He 

bowed  with  a  vast  flourish,  and  ended  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
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*'  But  I  am  not  the  Council,  Lonnont,'  said  Pdre  Joseph  and 
smiled. 

Earl  lay  pale  and  listless  in  the  big  room  below,  with  Yolande 
watching  by  his  side.  He  had  no  strength  to  speak,  and  his  tired 
eyes  were  closed.  He  was  not  thinking ;  he  was  unconscious  of 
sorrow  or  joy ;  but  he  had  a  great  resolve  to  live.  Yolande  sat  by 
the  bed  looking  at  his  calm  face  with  tender  eyes.  She  would 
not  let  herself  think  that  he  could  die ;  she  had  no  thought  for 
the  future  at  all,  and  she  sat  tending  him  as  a  mother  cares  for 
her  child. 

{^0  be  concluded.) 
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THERE  is  somewhat  veiy  mpterioas  in  the  nature  of  circulating 
libraries.  One  is  occasionally  driven  into  them,  in  provin- 
cial towns,  to  look  for  something  to  read.  What  meets  the 
indignant  view  is  row  upon  row  of  the  trashy  deposit  of  the  years. 
The  books,  almost  all  the  books,  are  novels  of  about  the  eighth 
rank.  The  authors'  names  are  unknown,  but  the  authors  are 
usually  of  the  fiur  sex.  Opening  volume  after  volume,  you  meet 
the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  flair  amateur.  The  readable 
books  of  known  and  eminent  hands  are  conspicuously  absent. 
One  wants  to  know  who  profits  by  this  extraordinary  method 
of  selection.  Probably  not  the  authors:  the  publisher  cannot, 
surely,  find  advantage  here.  As  for  the  reader,  he  ^  is  not 
fed.'  Nobody  would  look  at  such  trivial  commonplace  trash  if 
anything  else  were  placed  before  him.  Then  why  do  so  many 
circulating  libraries,  to  which  you  may  be  abonni,  never  send  the 
books  you  ask  for,  but  a  box  full  of  the  same  kind  of  imbecilities 
as  fill  the  shelves  of  the  country  circulating  library  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  authors  of  the  trash  give  it  away  for  nothing,  while  books 
of  interest  have  to  be  purchased  ? 


I  once  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating 
library  and  erasing  the  name  of  every  book  that  was  not  to  be 
sent.  Most  of  the  names  were  erased.  But  the  intelligent  youth 
who  filled  my  box  was  too  clever  for  me.  The  box  held  ten 
volumes.  Six  of  them  were  composed  of  two  copies  of  the  same 
worthless  three-volume  novel.  After  that  I  abandoned  the 
hopeless  struggle.  The  central  mystery  is  why  the  libraries  buy 
the  undesired  eighth-rate  novel,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
spend  the  money  on   the  books    that  subscribers    want     and 
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ftirioasly,  bat  uselessly,  demand.     There  must  be  some  stifficient 
commercial  reason,  unless  the  reason  is  sheer  '  cussedness.' 

The  Hibbert  Jownnal  is  a  new  and  lively  quarterly  revieir  of 
theology  and  religion.  Thence  I  cull  a  fietct  of  great  interest. 
The  few  persons  who  have  read  the  Book  of  Esther  know  that  it 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  a  Jewish  feast  called  Purim. 
A  character  in  the  narrative  is  named  Mordecai,  and  the  learned 
have  variously  recognised  in  him  a  condenmed  criminal,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gtod  Merodach,  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
vegetation,  and  so  on.  But,  as  I  glean  from  the  Hibbert  JofMmcU^ 
the  Editor  of  the  new  EncydapasdAa  BiUica  adds  greatly  to  the 
brilliant  variety  of  erudite  opinion  by  recognising  in  the  name 
Mordecai  not  the  god  Merodach,  but  a  corruption  of  the  name 
Jerahmeel — 'that  much-enduring  name,'  says  Professor  Peake. 
'  If  the  reader  asks '  (as  I  do  with  enthusiasm)  '  what  is  Jerah- 
meel? there  is  some  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  It 
plays  many  parts.  Now  it  is  a  country,  now  a  town,  sometimes  a 
river,  sometimes  a  mountain,  or  again  it  may  be  a  man's  name ' — 
that  of  Mordecai,  for  example,  which  happens,  in  &ct,  to  be  the 
real  name  of  a  real  Jew  of  the  period.  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  humorous  Encydopcedia  BiUica  '  only  twenty-three  names 
were  enumerated  as  probably  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel.  .  .  .  In  the 
third  volume  this  name  is  to  be  found  in  disguises  by  the  hundred.' 

It  is  as  if,  in  Scottish  history,  Douglas  was  not  only  the  name 
of  a  bum,  of  a  district,  and  of  a  clan,  but  was  also  (in  corrupted 
forms)  to  be  recognised  in  John  Knox,  Queen  Mary,  Montrose, 
Young  Tamlane,  the  Tweed,  *  the  Tables,'  Kinmont  Willie,  Prince 
Charlie,  G-lencoe,  Robert  Bums,  Darien,  Kenneth  m.,  Ben 
Cruachan,  and  Macbeth.  In  the  absence  of  humorous  writers  I 
mean  to  devote  my  leisure  to  the  Encydopcedia  BiUica. 


The  ordinary  reader  may  not  beaware  that  theepistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  '  due  to  the  fertility  of  a  shamefully  unappreciated  school  in  the 
second  century,'  clever  fellows  much  like  the  mob  of  literary  gents 
who  wrote  the  Odyssey.  Mr.  James  Moffikt  unfeelingly  remarks 
"that  this  discovery  of  the  Encydopcedia  BiUica  is  paraUeled 
by  the  hypothesis  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.     But 
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really  the  theory  more  resembles  the  notion  that  the  Shakespearian 
plays  were  written  by  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Carew,  Shadwell,  Dryden, 
and  Habington.  There  are,  doubtless,  plenty  of  better  things 
in  the  EncydopcBdia,  but  a  work  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be 
the  playground  of  competing  conjectures.  They  are  not  revelations 
brought  down  by  professors  from  practicable  mountains.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Jean  R^ville,  who  is  very  bold,  and  says 
that  the  theory  about  the  late  and  sham  epistles  is  'purely 
arbitrary,'  *  in  the  air,'  and  '  rests  on  nothing.'  *  In  a  dictionary 
which  ought  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  science  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  give  as  positive  results  (dea  resvZtata 
acqwia)  a  mere  tissue  of  hypotheses  held  by  a  minute  minority  of 
critics.'  ^  It  is  odd,  as  M.  Seville  says,  to  see  such  things  patron- 
ised by  Oxford  theologians.  They  used  to  have  some  common 
sense,  and  even  some  sense  of  humour. 


Unluckily  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  of  this  afi&ir.  As  far 
as  most  matters  go,  it  is  a  free  country.  '  A  man  may  speak  the 
thing  he  will,'  unless  some  merely  amateur  defender  of  opposite 
opinions  choose  to  knock  him  down.  But  a  clergyman  is  another 
kind  of  man.  He  is  under  certain  obligations — in  honour,  if  not 
in  law — to  uphold,  or  certainly  not  to  attack,  a  given  set  of  b6lie&. 
If  he  holds  none  of  them,  but  stiU  preaches  them,  that  is  between 
himself  and  his  conscience.  If  his  conscience  does  not  tell  him 
that  he  is  a  sneak,  a  humbug,  and  a  hypocrite,  he  will  be  so  much 
the  happier.  If  he  chooses  to  have,  in  one  sense,  the  courage  of 
his  opinions  and  of  other  people's  opinions,  and  to  publish  ideas 
which  leave  the  religion  which  he  professes  with  no  more  historical 
basis  than  the  tale  of  Troy,  nobody  will  interfere  with  him.  He 
is  quite  safe.  Nobody  will  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric.  Still, 
his  conduct  is  amaring  to  the  lay  mind.  To  that  unsophisticated 
intellect  it  seems  that  such  a  man  has  a  plain  course  before  him. 
He  should  send  in  his  papers.  After  that  he  would  be  free  with 
honour  to  invent  any  theories,  however  absurd,  and  to  promulgate 
any  mythological  hypotheses,  however  antiquated  and  obsolete. 
How  these  things  can  be  done,  with  honour,  while  a  man  wears 
the  uniform  of  any  Christian  sect  is  a  mystery  to  the  laity.  It  is 
as  if  a  king's  officer  should  keep  supplying  foreign  War  Offices 
with  schemes  for  invading  the  country  by  an  army  voyaging  in 

>  Bmme  de  VBUtoire  de$  Beliiions,  Sept,  Oct.,  1902,  pp.  262,  263,  275. 
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parachutes.    The  schemes  would  be  puerile,  but  the  intentioii 
would  be  treasonable. 

• 

A  correspondent  suggests  a  partial  solution  of  the  cricketmg 
problem,  Who  fielded  the  ball  in  Mr.  Cobden's  femous  final  over 
in  the  University  match  of  1870  ?  The  ball  was  hit  to  the  oflF 
side.  I  think  that  is  allowed  on  all  sides.  But,  says  my  cor- 
respondent, the  batsman  was  lefb-handed,  and  '  on '  and  '  off '  were 
thus  reversed.  He  mentions  another  mystery.  According  to  Mr. 
Ford's  book  a  player  bowled  at  one  end  and  kept  wicket  at  the 
other.  He  must,  therefore,  have  kept  wicket  to  his  own  bowling. 
The  extreme  di£Sculty  of  doing  so  escaped  me  when  I  read  the 
passage.  The  case  would  be  one  of  '  bi-location  ' — being  in  two 
places  at  once. 

«     « 
• 

This  would  have  suited  the  ideas  of  the  late  Mr,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  whose  great  book,  'Human  Personality  andiits  Survival  of 
Bodily  Death,'  is  about  to  be  published.^    This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  review  of  the  stupendous  series  of  speculations ;  but  Mr.  Myers 
sets  up  a  new  theory  of  wraiths  and  ghosts.     It  is  not  only  that 
my  mind,  in  St.  Andrews,  affects,  say,  that  of  my  club  porter  in 
Pall  Mall,  so  that  he  sees  me  there,  but  that  my  spirit,  or  some  of 
it,  makes  a  '  psychical  excursion '  through  space,  and  establishes  a 
'  phantasmogenetic  agency '  in  the  hall  of  my  club.     To  take  an 
historical    case.    Archbishop    Sharp,    at    Edinburgh,    sent    his 
running  footman  to  his  house  in  St.  Andrews  with  orders  to  bring 
a  document  firom  a  certain  bureau  there.    The  footman  '  ran  like 
a  lamplighter,'  reached  the  house,  found  the  steward,  and  went 
upstairs  to  open  the  cabinet.    There  they  met  the  Archbishop,  to 
whom  the  footman  said :  '  My  lord,  you  must  have  ridden  fast. 
Where  did  you  pass  me  ? '    The  appearance  of  the  prelate  looked 
severely  on  the  two  men,  and  vanished.     Wodrow  tells  the  tale, 
and  thinks  it  discreditable  to  the  Archbishop.     But  he  had  merely 
made  a  psychical  excursion,  and  established  a  phantasmogenetic 
agency,  doubtless  unconsciously.     Mr.  Myers  gives  many  examples, 
and  it  seems  that  people  are  often  frightened  when  they,  being  in 
one  place,  are  seen  at  another.     An  instance  is  given  in  which  a 
colonel  was  greatly  alarmed, '  a  soldier  and  afeared.'    But  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of ;  I  have  often  been  seen  ;  once,  for  example. 
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in  the  Temple,  and  once  at  a  ball  in  Carlisle,  and  once  bathing  in 
the  sea,  when  I  was  in  no  snch  places.  But  in  the  bathing 
miracle  a  firiend  (by  no  means  very  like  me)  was  mistaken  for 
me;  and  all  were  probably  mere  cases  of  mistaken  identity. 
Even  when  this  is  not  the  explanation,  no  harm  usually  comes  of 
it.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  sumptuous  phantasmogenetic  agency, 
regardless  of  expense.  We  were  at  luncheon  in  X.  castle,  when 
Lady  K.  said  to  her  nephew  B.,  '  Where  did  you  and  Alice  go  this 
morning  when  you  passed  my  window  in  the  dogcart  ?  You  were 
driving  Tam  o'  the  lin ' — a  pony  of  that  name.  *  We  did  not  go 
at  all,'  said  B.,  '  but  we  thought  of  going.'  Here  the  idea  in  the 
minds  of  Alice  and  B.  set  up  the  phantasms  of  themselves,  of  a 
pony,  and  of  a  dog-cart.    It  seems  '  a  large  order.'. 


A  character  of  G-eorge  Eliot  reads  pious  biographies  on 
Sundays,  but  she  skips  the  edifying  places,  and  lights  on  those 
where  such  secular  terms  as  '  pony,'  *  pair  of  shoes,'  *  scarlet  fever,' 
and  the  like  catch  her  eye.  Probably  people  will  read  Mr. 
Myers's  book  on  these  terms,  skipping  the  philosophic  argument 
and  attending  to  the  yams.  Mr.  Myers  believed  in  '  posses- 
sion,' but  not  in  demoniacal  possession ;  only  invasions  by  human 
spirits.  His  theory  had  no  use  for  devils,  and  this,  I  think,  made 
him  rather  unfair  to  that  order  of  beings.  The  evidence  for  them 
at  present  is  mainly  that  of  Chinese,  and  Yakuts,  and  converted 
Zulus,  which  excites  an  unworthy  prejudice. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  American  or  British  possessed 
mediums,  greatly  preferring  Chinese  and  Zulu  evidence.  But 
here  is  a  3ram  which  is  on  better  testimony  than  either  sort.  '  Mr. 
Wilkieis  a  very  straightforward  man,  and  not  given  to  illusions  of 
any  kind.  He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government,  Washington.'  The  other 
witness  is  Dr.  Oscar  C.  de  Wolf,  an  American  physician  re- 
siding in  London.  In  October  1895,  says  Mr,  Willde  (writing 
in  1898)  he  had  bronchitis,  and  went  to  be  taken  care  of  at  Dr. 
de  Wolfs  house  in  South  Kensington.  He  fell  asleep,  when  con- 
valescent, in  the  doctor's  study,  and,  before  absolutely  waking  up 
'  I  fjEUicied,'  he  says,  '  that  I  had  on  my  lap  a  pad  of  paper,  and 
I  thought  I  wrote  upon  this  pad  with  a  pencil  the  following 
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words  :  *  Dear  Doctor, — ^Do  you  remember  Kitty  McGhiire»  who 
used  to  live  with  you  in  Chester? '  (Mass.)  *  she  died  in  1872. 
She  hopes  you  are  having  a  good  time  in  London.'  Mr.  Wilkie 
then  woke,  and  gave  the  message  to  the  Doctor.  He  remembers 
Kitty  McGhiire  '  as  a  servant  assisting  my  mother'  about  1866- 
1873.  Mr.  Wilkie  knew  nothing  about  the  girl,  and  had  never 
been  within  500  miles  of  Chester,  Mass.  '  Neither  of  us  was  a 
believer  in  spiritual  manifestations  of  this  kind.' 


Here  there  are  several  conceivable  explanations.  That  of 
popular  science  is  (1)  The  story  is  not  true.  (2)  Mr.  Wilkie 
(a)  had  heard  of  Kitty  (though  he  says  he  had  not)  and  dreamed 
about  her.  (6)  He  dreamed,  but  his  hitting  on  the  right  name 
was  a  mere  chance  coincidence.  (3)  Then  there  is  the  sceptical 
Podmorian  explanation.  Dr.  de  Wolf  was  unconsciously  thinking 
of  Kitty  as  he  sat  reading  the  Britiah  Medical  Jowmal.  Hjs 
thought  affected  Mr.  Wilkie's  dreaming  mind,  and  produced 
the  ^  message.'  I  reject  (1).  But  (2)  (a)  and  (3)  seem  at  least  as 
probable  as  the  notion  that  the  spirit  of  the  defunct  Miss  McGruire 
'  possessed '  Mr.  Wilkie.  Kitty  gave  no  shadow  of  proof  of  her 
identity.  This  is  the  difficulty  with  all  these  theories  of  *  posses- 
sion.' There  are  less  expensive  and  more  probable  explanations : 
and  these  can  never  be  disproved.  No  man  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  he  never  heard  of  Kitty  McQ-uire. 


Another  puzzling  stoiy  reached  Mr.  Myers  through  myself. 
I  used  to  know  an  interesting  boy  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  a  mason 
in  a  country  town.  He  was  dying  of  heart  disease,  and  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  literature,  which  led  to  our  acquaintance.  His 
family  were  people  of  much  intelligence  and  refinement.  He  died, 
and  I  became  acquainted  with  his  brother,  a  young  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  now  also  dead.  From  him  I  learned  that 
the  young  brother,  who  had  not  much  to  amuse  him  during  his 
long  illness,  had  taken  an  amateur  interest  in '  spiritualism '  (1888- 
1889).  In  1890  the  clerical  brother,  Mr.  0.,  wrote  the  account  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Myers  (ii.  550-559).  They  used  to  meet,  with  two 
or  three  friends  of  the  artisan  class,  in  a  room  in  their  boose. 
One  man,  '  Andrew,'  was  entranced,  and  sketched  and  played  the 
violin  in  that  condition ;  but  he  did  the  same  when  wide  awake. 
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Ue  also  became  possessed  by  a  Bussian  physician  with  the 
mmsrial  name  of  Snobinski.  Such  airy  creatures  are  the  mere 
dreams  of  the  somnambulist.  Mr.  0.,  the  clerical  brother, 
thought  very  little  of  Dr.  Snobinski  and  of  his  anatomical 
drawings.  But  once  Andrew  reported  himself  as  possessed  by  the 
soul  of  a  deceased  school  boy.  He  therefore  asked  Andrew  to 
write  an  answer  to  a  question  in  Latin,  which  Andrew  did  not 
know.  Mr.  0.  could  not  *  fully  translate '  the  answer.  He  then 
afiked  for  Greek,  *  a  quotation  from  any  Greek  author.'  Andrew 
then  wrote  the  words  of  Odysseus  to  the  shadow  of  Elpenor, 
on  the  borderland  of  Hades  : — 

''Eif)Orj^  veijos  itav  rj  lya>  ovv  vrj/t  fjufXalvQ, 

'The  words  were  beautifully  written,  and  minute  even  to  the 
accents.'  Mr.  0.  had  read  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
but  he  did  not  remember  the  lines  by  heart,  and  honestly  said 
that  he  could  not  have  accented  the  words  correctly. 

Here  I  give  up  explanation  (1).  Mr.  0.  was  a  veracious  person, 
and  told  me  the  tale  quite  simply,  having  no  theoiy  of  the  causes 
of  the  writing.  Andrew  did  not  know  Greek.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  (2)  that  Andrew  deliberately  got  someone  to  cram  him 
in  writing  two  appropriate  Greek  lines,  and  then  pretended  to  be 
possessed  by  a  schoolboy  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
demand  *  write: a  Greek  quotation ' ;  or  we  may  guess  that  Mr.  0. 
unconsciously  did  know  the  lines,  accents  and  all  (they  had 
been  under  his  eyes,  and  we  really  forget  nothing),  and  that  his 
mind  wired  on  the  facts  to  Andrew's  mind.  The  latter  theory,  of 
course,  is  not  accepted  by  science.  I  did  not  know  Andrew :  he 
disliked  the  business,  which,  he  said,  gave  him  headaches.  But 
while  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  Andrew  of  a  complicated 
imposture,  there  was  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  inspiring 
schoolboy.  By  the  way,  the  learned  spirits  who  haunt  Mrs.  Piper 
have  quite  forgotten  their  Greek. 

Mr.  Myers's  vast  collections  of  tales  of '  possession '  are  subject 
to  the  deductions  and  alternative  interpretations  which  I  have 
suggested.     He  firmly  believed  in  his  own  theory,  and  expected 
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the  world  to  come  round  to  it.  He  pnt  np  pleasantly  with  banter 
and  criticisms,  and  gave  himself  to  a  work  from  which  he  expected 
neither  lucre  nor  laurels.  For  my  part,  till  the  various  phenomena 
can  be  exhibited  in  the  laboratories  of  experimental  psychologists 
I  cannot  expect  official  science  to  recognise  their  existence.  Now 
you  might  as  well  have  taken  Shelley,  and  asked  him  to  write  a 
lyric  up  to  his  best  in  a  laboratory,  every  day  for  a  month,  as 
expect  these  things  of  Mr.  Myers  to  occur  in  a  laboratory,  with  a 
crowd  of  scientific  gentlemen  pulling  and  pushing  and  testing 
the  subject.  So  we  are  not  likely  to  get  forward,  and  that  is  the 
net  result  of  1,200  pages.  Here  and  there  an  individual  wiU 
think  that  ^ there  is  something  in  it';  and  perhaps,  centuries 
hence,  people  will  say :  '  here  was  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age.' 
But  Mr.  Myers  hoped  that  his  ideas,  if  accepted,  would  comfort 
men  and  women  in  grief,  and  so  would  be  of  some  practical  use  in 
the  world. 


There  is  a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  printing  or  binding 
of  books  which  is  annoying  to  the  studious.  Four  or  five  times 
lately  I  have  bought  a  book  in  which  a  whole  sheet  was  missing, 
while  another  sheet,  that  had  occurred  earlier,  took  its  place* 
This  is  not  so  bad  as  when,  on  the  verso  of  page  220,  say, 
comes  what  ought  to  be  found  on  page  293.  One  meets 
pages  running  190,  189,  195,  194,  182,  and  so  on.  The  worst 
case  is  in  Balfour's  AuTidU,  a  book  printed,  I  think,  in  1824.  Mr. 
Hill  Burton  quoted  a  passage  from  ii.  128.  I  could  not  find  it 
there,  or  anywhere ;  yet  ii.  128  made  excellent  sense  as  it  stood. 
Next  I  found  two  more  recent  authors  also  citing  ii.  128  for  the 
same  passage.  Now  a  passage  very  like  it,  but  not  identical,  was 
on  ii.  193.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  suspected  Mr.  Burton  of  having 
made  a  slip,  and  the  other  two  authors  of  having  copied  him, 
without  looking  up  the  original.  But  the  passage,  in  my  example, 
turns  up  on  ii.  228,  where  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  context 
Again,  I  lately  referred  a  friend  to  Tytler's  History  of  Scat- 
larid,  ix.  363  (1843).  He  got  the  book,  and  wrote  *  you  must  have 
meant  page  322,'  where  he  found  the  passage.  But  in  my 
example  it  is  on  page  363,  and  could  not  possibly  be  on  page 
322.  All  this  is  rather  wearing :  moreover,  if  you  have  marked 
the  margins  of  a  new  book,  and  presently  find  that  it  is  so  much 
mispaged  as  to  be  totally  useless,  you  have  to  buy  a  new  copy: 
you  can  scarcely  send  back  the  marked  old  copy.     This  has  just 
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occurred  to  me — but  I  have  not  bought  a  fresh  copy.  The  only 
plan  seems  to  be  to  cut  and  collate  the  pages  of  a  new  book  before 
reading  it.  The  odd  thing  is  that  I  have  never  found  a  novel  in 
this  bewildering  condition,  only  serious  books :  for  perhaps  Mr. 
Saintsbury  will  permit  me  to  call  one  of  his  books  '  serious.' 


What  is  also  curious  may  be  found  on  that  wandering  page  of 
Mr.  Tytler's.  I  had  occasion  to  want  to  know  where  a  lady  was 
on  August  6,  1600.  I  thought  that  I  had  good  reason  for  saying 
that  she  was,  as  usual,  in  a  house  called  Dirleton.  Two  other 
writers,  Mr.  Barb^  and  Professor  Masson,  also  said  that  she  was 
there,  at  her  son's  house.  Now  Carey,  Governor  of  Berwick,  said 
in  a  letter  of  August  11,  1600,  that  she  was  at  her  son's  place ;  so 
I  cited  Carey,  but  gave  the  name  of  the  house  Dirleton.  For  this 
I  came  under  the  scourge  of  a  critic.  Now  Mr.  Tytler,  on  the 
wandering  page,  said  that  the  lady  was  at  Dunkeld,  and  cited  two 
letters  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  who  looked  after  the  western,  as 
Carey  looked  after  the  eastern  border.  The  letters  are  of  August  1 1 
and  15,  1600.  So  Sir  Richard's  two  letters  had  to  be  looked  up. 
He  did  not  say  one  word  about  either  Dunkeld  or  the  lady! 
What  must  have  happened  was  this:  Mr.  Tjrtler  wrote  'Sir 
Richard  Scrope'  where  he  meant  to  write  'Carey.'  Next  he 
thought,  quite  erroneously,  that  the  lady  was  at  her  son's  house 
in  Dunkeld.  So  he  made  Scrope  say  that  she  was  at  Dunkeld ; 
whereas  it  was  Carey,  who  had  only  said  that  she  lay  at '  another 
house '  (unnamed)  of  her  son's,  not  at  his  house  in  Perth.  It  is 
rather  comforting  to  find  that  the  most  accurate  writers  can 
blunder  in  this  double-barrelled  way ;  while  printers  and  binders 
may  also  remember  that  pages  go  all  wrong  in  old  as  well  as  in 
new  books.  The  reviewer,  too,  who  lately  allowed  *  The  Golden 
Bangle '  to  appear  in  his  critique,  when  he  meant  *  The  Golden 
Bough,'  may  let  himself  loose  on  the  much-enduring  proof-reader. 
It  is  a  lovely  natural  blunder,  for  we  have  all  heard  of  golden 
bangles,  but  not  all  of  *  The  Golden  Bough.'  *  Golden  Bangle '  was 
the  inspired  conjectural  emendation  of  the  compositor,  because 
*  Golden  Bough,'  he  thought,  was  nonsense.  He  went  on  the  line 
of  the  Biblical  commentator  who  conjecturally  alters  *  Mordecai ' 
(and  a  hundred  other  names,  it  seems)  into  '  Jerahmeel,'  and  then 
rewrites  Scriptural  history  on  the  basis  of  his  conjecture,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand.  But  the  results  of  such  processes  of 
ingenious  guessing  can  hardly  be  scientific.    Just  think  of  the 
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Greek  classics  coming  to  us  ihioiigh  the  hands  of  so  many; 
copyists  in  so  many  ages.  Often  the  copyist,  puzzled  by  a  word, 
pnt  ^  bangle '  (which  seemed  sense)  for  '  bongh,'  which  was  right, 
but  seemed  pure  bosh.  Then  modem  editors  have  to  try  to  find 
the  right  word,  and  they  all  find  different  right  words,  and 
hammer  away  at  each  other  in  their  notes.  Or  perhaps  the  word 
is  right,  only  it  seems  nonsense  to  them,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  the  '  bangles.'  If  yon  quote  Shakespeare,  s<Hnebody  is  always 
puzzled,  and  qaeries  the  remark.  Lately  I  had  to  write  the  name 
of  Mr.  Gillen.  The  '  reader '  suggested  ^  Gillem,'  and  I  knew  why. 
It  is  always  '  OiUem '  in  a  recent  work,  with  which  the  querist 
probably  had  to  do ;  but '  Gillem '  was  wrong,  for  all  that. 

Andrew  Lakq. 
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ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS.— '  Told  with  graphic  power,  the  action  moves  swift:  ] 
and  the  actors  are  ever  in  motion.  The  interest  grows  as  we  read  on,  and  we  cannot  b*  ■ 
the  book  down  till  we  have  finished  it.' 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— 'Tha,t  Mr.  Davenport  has  made  an  intcrtsj 
ing  story  out  of  his  materials,  real  and  imaginary,  there  is  no  denying.  There  is  a  propyl 
seasoning  of  plot  and  counterplot,  there  is  some  stirring  fighting,  and  there  is  a  stroK  ^ 
love  interest.'  ' 

DUNDEE  COURIER.— "Hh^  author  has  nndonbtedly  come  intensely    under  the 
influence  of  Oriental  literature,  and  displays  wide  acquaintance  with  the    history  « 
the  little  known  times  with  which  he  deals.     The  story  he  has  told  is  clearly  the  frJ.  , 
of  wide  and  untiring  scholarly  research,  and  is  written  with  no  ordinary  ability." 

JEWISH  CHRONICLE.— 'Yfe  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the  din  of  battle  and tb 
clash  of  arms  still  surging  in  our  ears ;  with  a  deeper  and  more  poignant  sense  of  tbe  i, 
tragedy  of  that  troubled  period — "  the  reign  of  terror "  under  Jezebel,   yet   manful; 
dominated  by  the  fearless  figure  of  Elisha.*  j 

BAPTIST  MAGAZINE.-^'JezeheVs  character  is  finely  sketched—sketched  mti  . 
terrible  fidelity — as  are  the  other  leading  characters  in  the  story,  Elisha  the  prophet,  ] 
Jehu,  Jehoram,  Hazael,  Benhadad,  and  others  with  whose  names  we  are  familiar.  ...  The 
author  certainly  displays  a  vivid  imagination,  power  of  skilful  construction,  and  freqiwtt  | 
brilliance  of  style.    Grranting  the  validity  of  this  style  of  novel,  Mr.  Davenport's  work  wil 
take  high  rank  in  it.' 

THE  EMPIRE.—'  The  author  has  a  dramatic  style  which  rivets  the  attention,  m^ 
his  descriptions  of  the  fierce  battles  fought  in  the  coarse  of  this  exciting  straggle  rereal 
him  as  a  word-painter  of  no  mean  order.  .  .  .  This  work  is  worthy  of  taking  rank  amocg 
the  best  Scriptural  novels  hitherto  published,  and  the  author  may  be  congratulated  on  tk 
success  with  which  he  has  treated  a  diflBcult  and  delicate  subject.' 
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ANNOLA  ISTO  was  standing  bareheaded  at  the  entrance  to 
the  woods,  screening  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  anxiously 
scanning  the  divers  paths,  when  Juliet  and  Christian  came  in 
view.  They  were  walking  very  contentedly  side  by  side,  while 
Andrews  and  the  work-basket  brought  up  the  rear.  At  sight  of 
them  her  hand  dropped  by  her  side  and  she  hurried  forward  to 

meet  them. 
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Contrary  to  Christian's  expectations  she  greeted  them  with  a 
smile,  and  bowed  graciously  to  Juliet. 

*  You  have  been  for  a  walk,'  she  said.  *  You  did  well  to  profit 
by  this  lovely  morning.  I  have  not  yet  explored  the  woods.  You 
must  take  me  with  you  next  time.' 

*  They  are  worth  exploring,  indeed,'  returned  Juliet,  adding 
eagerly :  *  it  would  be  very  nice  to  take  a  walk  together  some- 
times. My  father  is  so  busy  I  cannot  persuade  him  to  come  out, 
and  my  maid  cannot  walk  far.' 

*But,  certainly,  it   would  be  delightful,*  said  Annola  gaily. 

*  We  must  talk  of  that.' 

And  nodding  brightly  to  the  girl,  and  passing  her  arm  through 
Christian's,  she  led  him  into  the  house.  As  they  went  she  chatted 
pleasantly  about  indifferent  things  without  appearing  to  notice 
that  his  feice  was  set  and  that  the  arm  on  which  she  leaned  was 
rigid  as  marble.  The  fact  was  that  the  sight  of  her  had  recalled 
her  injustice  of  the  morning,  and  above  all  the  taunt  which  she  had 
flung  at  him — *  Canaille  ! '  The  word  stuck  in  his  throat,  and, 
moreover,  the  contrast  between  that  disagreeable  scene  and  the 
idyll  in  which  he  had  recently  taken  part  was  so  strong  that  he 
well-nigh  turned  from  his  companion  with  disgust.  Why  should 
she  force  herself  upon  him  now  ?  Why  should  she  remind  him 
by  her  presence  of  what  sweeter  scenes  had  momentarily  effiiced  ? 

They  crossed  the  hall  and  mounted  the  stairs,  Annola  still 
talking,  and  her  companion  steeling  himself  against  her.  At  last 
they  reached  the  topmost  storey,  interrupting  sundry  love- 
passages  on  the  landing  between  a  scullion  in  his  white  cap  and  a 
red-armed  housemaid,  and  almost  knocking  over  a  little  waiter 
who  was  descending  from  his  attic  resplendent  in  his  greasy  tail- 
coat.    Christian's  arm  had  dropped,  but  Annola  still  clung  to  it. 

*  Not  here,'  she  said,  as  he  would  have  halted  at  his  own  door. 

*  Come  into  my  room  for  a  moment.' 

He  suffered  her  to  draw  him  into  the  adjoining  chamber — 
such  a  poor  little  room,  with  a  bare  boarded  floor  and  curtainless 
windows — and  there  stood  facing  her,  frowning,  and  looking  very 
handsome  and  rebellious.  He  expected  more  reproaches  and 
recriminations,  and  was  surprised  at  the  gentleness  with  which  she 
asked  : 

*  Where  have  you  been.  Christian  ? ' 

*  First  I  took  a  walk,*  he  answered  defiantly.  *  After  the 
scene  you  made  me  my  hands  shook  so  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  play ;  therefore  I  went  out  walking,  and  I  met  Miss 
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IL^nnox,  and  while  talking  to  her  I  suddenly  remembered  your 
kind  remarks  the  other  day  as  to  the  value  she  and  her  father  put 
upon  my  services.  I  remembered  also  other  accusations  you  were 
good  enough  to  make,  and  I  thought  I  would  see  for  myself  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  this  one.  I  asked  Miss  Lennox  if  she 
li^ould  prove  her  appreciation  of  my  help  by  dancing  again  for  tm 

^for  myself  alone.     And  she  did  it  with  sdl  the  good  will  in  the 

world.  You  see,  Annola,  she  was  not  too  proud  to  despise  this 
canaille!  Her  mind  is  not  distorted  and  suspicious  like  some 
people's,  thank  Heaven ! '  He  flung  out  the  taunt  partly  out  of 
sheer  boyish  bravado,  partly  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  own  good 
opinion  and  hers,  for  his  heart  was  sore  within  him  at  the  memory 

of  her  bitter  words.     He  would  prove  to  her  that  though  she  had 

unjustly  scorned  him,  this  girl,  of  whom  she  had  avowed  herself 
jealous,  knew  how  to  appreciate  him. 

But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  eflfect  of  his  announcement. 

Annola  suddenly  covered  her  fsice  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 

tears. 

*0h!'  he  groaned,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  an 

absurd  assumption  of  the  tone  of  a  blas^  man  of  the  world.     *  Oh, 

these  women !     First  recriminations,  then  tears.'     But  his  better 

nature  soon  asserted  itself,  and   rising,  he   came  towards   her, 

clasping  her  wrists  and  speaking  very  gently : 

'  Annola,  Annola !  this  is  not  like  you ;  I  have  never  seen  you 

cry  before.' 

She  did  not  pull  away  her  hands  as  he  half  expected,  but, 

continuing  to  bury  her  fece  in  them,  sank  upon  her  knees. 

*  Oh,  Christian  ! '  she  sobbed,  *  Christian,  forgive  me !  I  was 
wrong.     Do  not  punish  me  by  taking  away  your  love.' 

His  heart  was  touched ;  he  bent  over  her,  throwing  his  arm 
about  her  and  trying  to  see  her  face. 

*Why,  Annola,  what  nonsense!  As  if  I  should  ever  stop 
being  fond  of  you!  What  are  you  thinking  of?  We  have  only 
had  such  a  quarrel  as  we  have  had  hundreds  of  times  before  with- 
out either  of  us  being  a  bit  the  worse.' 

*  Ah,  but  I  was  wrong,'  moaned  she.     *  I  said  so  many  wicked 
t   things — things  that  were  not  true.     None  of  them  were  true,  mein 

lieber,  not  one.  I  think  I  was  mad.  I  have  no  dislike  at  all  to 
that  pretty  Miss  Lennox ;  and  as  for  you — you  know.  Christian, 
you  are  all  my  world.' 

*  Why,  of  course  I  do,'  cried  he.  *  Think  no  more  of  it.  I 
told  untruths  too.'     Here  he  pulled  down  her  hands  and  gently 
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lifted  her  face.  Her  eyes  seemed  almost  onnaturally  large  and 
were  bright  with  tears ;  there  was  a  little  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  lips,  still  quivering,  looked  soft  and  full. 

*  I  swear  you  are  a  very  pretty  woman,'  he  said  affectionately. 
*  I  lied  this  morning.  When  you  look  at  me  like  that,  Annola, 
you  are  beautiful.' 

She  laughed  a  little  sadly,  and  rose,  pushing  back  her  heavy 
hair  fix)m  her  brow. 

'  No,  Christian,  you  spoke  the  truth,'  she  said.  '  But  perhaps 
you  were  a  little  hard.  They  say  a  mother  is  always  beautiful  to 
her  child.  Was  it  not  natural  that  I,  who  look  on  you  as  a  son, 
should  wish  you  to  have  something  of  the  same  feeling  for  me  ? ' 

*  Now,  do  not  be  absurd,'  said  Christian  bluntly.  *  You  and  I 
are  not  in  the  least  like  mother  and  son,  and  never  could  be.' 
He  paused,  startled  by  the  sudden  flash  which  had  come  into  her 
eyes,  but  continued  after  a  moment,  gaily :  ^  We  are  just  a  pair  of 
comrades ;  good  sturdy  comrades,  working  together  for  the  same 
end — ^the  best  of  friends  always,  and  all  the  better  after  availing 
ourselves  of  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  true  friendship — 
quarrelling.' 

He  shook  her  hand,  kissed  her  lightly  on  both  cheeks,  and  went 
away,  leaving  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

By-and-by  she  roused  herself,  bathed  her  face,  and  stood  by  the 
open  window  until  all  traces  of  emotion  had  disappeared.  When 
the  gong  sounded  for  the  midday  meal  she  went  downstairs, 
humming  a  gay  little  tune  under  her  breath. 

In  the  hall  she  overtook  the  Lennoxes  and  Horace  Bulkeley, 
walking  leisurely  towards  the  Speisesaal,  and  saluted  the 
Professor  with  unusual  graciousness. 

'  What  a  beautifril  day ! '  she  exclaimed  as  he  paused  to 
return  her  greeting.  *  I  was  suggesting  to  your  daughter  just 
now  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  this  fine  weather  to 
make  one  or  two  little  expeditions.  She  tells  me  she  is  some- 
times at  a  loss  for  a  companion,  and  cannot  wander  fieur  in 
consequence.  I  should  be  delighted  to  take  her  for  a  wdk 
occasionally  when  she  has  nothing  better  to  do.  To-morrow,  for 
instance,  if  it  is  as  fine  as  to-day,  we  might  go  for  a  ramble, 
and  finish  up  with  coffee  at  one  of  the  restaurants  at  the  other 
side  of  the  wood.' 

*  Oh ! '  cried  Juliet,  with  a  spring  of  delight  as  she  seized 
her   father's   arm.      *0h,   what   a   lovely  plan!     Do   come   too, 
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Daddy — do !  Just  for  once  let  us  have  a  real  happy,  idle 
day  together.' 

*  Yes,  sir,*  put  in  Christian,  who  had  now  joined  the  group ; 
*pray  be  idle,  and  then  I  can  be  idle  too  with  an  approving 
conscience.     We  shall  work  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards/ 

*Well,  then,'  said  the  Professor,  looking  down  at  Juliet's 
bright,  pleading  fiice,  *  for  once  I  will  agree  to  take  a  holiday ; 
but  after  this  you  young  folks  must  be  content  to  be  idle 
without  me.* 

'But  that  is  perfect,'  said  Annola,  with  a  graceful  inclin- 
ation towards  Mr.  Lennox ;  then,  turning  to  Bulkeley :  *  Will 
not  this  gentleman  also  consent  to  be  of  the  party  ? ' 

Horace  willingly  agreed,  and  they  separated  on  the  under- 
standing that,  weather  permitting,  they  should  start  on  their 
expedition  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morrow. 
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The  next  day  proved  as  perfect  as  even  Juliet  could  desire, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  party  set  forth.  Christian  looked 
very  bojrish  in  white  flannels,  which  became  him  mightily,  and 
his  bright  face  was  a  contrast  to  the  careworn  countenance  of 
Annola,  who  to-day  made  no  pretence  of  light-heartedness,  and 
walked  in  silence  and  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

*  JuBt  see  those  two  children,'  said  the  Professor,  his  fiwje  all 
kindly  smiles,  as  he  looked  after  Christian  and  Juliet,  who  had 
run  on  ahead,  talking  eagerly  and  pointing  out  to  each  other 
certain  woodland  wonders.  *  How  happy  they  are !  What  a 
wonderful  thing  is  youth !  We  should  not  care  to  go  scrambling 
over  marshy  places  and  clambering  up  steep  banks.' 

'  They  will  lose  themselves/  cried  Annola,  starting  forward ; 
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*  they    should    keep    to    the    path.       Where    are    yoa    going 
Christian  ? '  she  cried,  raising  her  voice. 

'  I  want  to  show  Miss  Lennox  a  wren's  nest/  he  caDed  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

*  Will  yon  not  go  with  them  ? '  she  said,  turning  to  Horace  with  a 
forced  laugh.  *  These  young  people  will  get  into  mischief  if  they 
are  left  to  themselves.     Feather-heads ! ' 

*  No,  no,'  cried  Mr.  Lennox,  clutching  at  Bulkeley's  arm.  *  I 
will  not  have  him  victimised.  Ht  does  not  want  to  inspect  wrens' 
nests.  He  wants  to  talk  to  me — and  to  you,  mein  Praulein — and 
they  do  not  want  him  to  spoil  sport.  Young  things  are  best  left 
to  themselves.' 

Annola  said  no  more,  but  continued  to  walk  along  abstractedly, 
her  eyes  seeking  to  pierce  the  thickets,  amid  which  she  could 
every  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  Juliet's  muslin  skirts  or 
of  Christian's  white-clad  form.  They  did  not  wander  fiff,  and 
their  voices  were  often  distinctly  audible ;  but  strain  her  ears  as 
she  might  she  could  not  catch  what  they  said.  She  had  not 
bargained  for  this  state  of  afiairs  when  proposing  the  expedition, 
and  was  now  conscious  of  a  feeling  akin  to  rage  in  recalling  that 
she  had  of  her  own  accord  laid  herself  open  to  this  exquisite  form 
of  torture. 

Meanwhile  Professor  Lennox  theorised  and  philosophised  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  tranquilly  enjoyed  the  sunshine  and  the  warm 
sweet  air.  Horace  answered  occasionally  when  an  answer  seemed 
to  be  required,  but  he,  too,  was  ill  at  ease.  By-and-by  tiie 
unresponsiveness  of  his  companions  appeared  to  strike  Mr. 
Ijcnnox,  and  he  paused  in  his  flow  of  speech.  Annola's  pre- 
occupation was  evident  to  him.  He  was  surprised  and  disappointed 
to  find  her  so  uncompanionable ;  many  of  his  sallies,  indeed,  had 
been  designed  to  draw  her  out.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  her,  and  had  been  talking  over  her 
head. 

No  one  could  adapt  himself  more  readily  to  his  company  than 
the  Professor  when  he  chose.  Turning  to  her  now,  with  a  half- 
apologetic  and  wholly  charming  smile,  he  began  to  speak  of  musi- 
cal matters,  discussing  Christian  in  particular,  and  auguring  for 
him  a  great  future. 

*He  has  every  qualification  needful  to  a  musician,'  he  said: 
*  the  temperament,  the  physique,  the  necessary  ambition,  and, 
I  am  pleased  to  see,  sufficient  aplomh.  That  power  of  absorption 
in  his  art  is  of  itself  a  wonderful  gift — it  will  be  a  safeguard 
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against  the  fatal  nervousness  which  is  the  ruin  of  many  a  fine 
player/ 

*  Yet  surely  he  will  have  his  moments  of  nervousness,  too,' 
put  in  Horace.  *  I  am  told  the  artistic  nature  is  not  complete 
without  it.  He  will  conquer  it,  of  course,  as  others  have  done 
and  must  do.     Even ^  (naming  a  certain  renowned  violinist) 

*  suffered  from  it  at  one  time  so  acutely  that,  as  his  impresario 
once  related  to  me,  he  more  than  once  implored  him  to  send  the 
audience  away.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  should  those  crowds  come  to 
listen  to  a  fool  like  me  ?  "  Once  he  actually  put  his  head  down 
upon  his  instrument  and  hid  his  face  like  a  woman ! ' 

'  A  woman ! '   exclaimed  Annola,  turning  upon  him  fiercely. 

*  Say  a  child — ^it  was  the  child  in  him  that  acted  so  foolishly. 
A  woman  would  have  had  more  self-restraint.' 

*  Come,  come,'  said  the  Professor,  delighted  to  see  her  emerge 
from  her  shell,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  secret  source  of  this 
sudden  irritability,  *  no  need  for  you  to  stand  up  so  fiercely  for 
your  sex.  Surely  all  geniuses  have  in  them  something  of  the 
woman.' 

'  Grenius  is  a  sexless  thing,  monsieur.  It  is  godlike  in  that 
it  creates  and  brings  forth  of  its  own  essence.  It  is  neither  male 
nor  female — it  stands  apart.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  wheeling  round  so  as  to  face  the 
two  men : 

*  I  grant  you  this  much :  many  of  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  genius  are  commonly  and  thoughtlessly  believed  to 
be  peculiarly  feminine.  Genius  must  be  expansive  if  it  would 
exist ;  it  must  do  away  with  reserve,  it  must  confide  its  loves  and 
sorrows  to  the  world,  it  must  pour  them  forth  into  the  ear  of  the 
public  as  a  woman  is  supposed  to  prattle  her  so-called  secrets  to 
her  friends.' 

Mr.  Lennox  screwed  up  his  mouth  with  a  whimsical  ex- 
pression and  shot  an  amused  glance  at  her  from  under  his 
white  brows. 

'  Let  us  hear,'  he  said.     *  How  do  you  work  out  this  theory  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  cried  she,  *  what  are  they  always  doing,  these  geniuses  ? 
What  is  their  life's  work  but  the  laying  bare  of  their  secret  soul  ? 
What  is  poetry  but  the  exposition  in  beautiful  words  of  the 
author's  keenest  emotions  ?  What  is  painting,  what  is  music,  but 
the  outward  expression  of  that  which  is  most  vividly  present  to 
the  artist's  heart  ?  Art  is  simply  the  ^panchement  of  genius  ;  a 
reticent  genius,  therefore,  cannot  exist.     Do  we  not  owe  some  of 
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the  most  exquisite  music  of  many  of  the  great  composers  to  the 
unhappy  passions  by  which  they  were  swayed  ?  A  common  num 
would  have  kept  such  troubles  to  himself,  and  been  cormpted 
and  degraded  by  them.  In  beings  such  as  these  dross  itself  is 
turned  to  gold.' 

'  Aha/  said  the  Professor,  looking  at  her  with  his  head  on  one 
side.     *  H'm,  h'm.' 

*  Vulgar  ideas/  she  went  on,  *  conmionly  received  notions  are 
sometimes  worth  analysis,  if  only  to  prove  their  falsity.  We  axe 
talking  of  reticence,  are  we  not  ?  Ah,  reticence  is  a  fine  thing, 
an  essentially  manly  quality;  among  women  it  is  rare,  if  not 
entirely  absent.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  tell  you  that  the  reticent 
man  is  the  commonplace  man ;  he  who  speaks  his  mind,  he  who 
is  not  afraid  to  cry  out  when  he  is  hurt,  he  who  takes  the  world 
into  his  confidence  when  he  loves,  or  hates,  or  grieves,  or  rejoices 
— he  is  the  great  man.  Now,  which  is  the  greater  of  you  two  ? 
Monsieur,  is  it  not' — laying  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  the 
Professor's  sleeve — *  well,  it  is  monsieur,  who  must  speak  out 
of  his  inmost  soul,  and  this  one' — with  a  somewhat  scornful 
sidelong  look  at  Horace — *  who  will  suffer  many  things  without 
a  word.' 

*  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Mr,  Lennox  reflectively.  *  I  have  always 
looked  upomnyself  as  a  reserved  person ;  it  is  not  my  habit  to 
wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve.' 

*  No,*  she  interrupted  quickly,  *  but  you  draw  little  diagrams 
of  it,  and  publish  them  at  intervals,  so  that  all  the  world  may  know 
its  exact  state.  Do  not  deny  it ;  you  are  a  writer,  and  though  you 
may  do  so  unconsciously,  your  real  thought  is  bound  to  come  out 
in  your  work.  But  to  continue,'  she  resumed,  walking  on  again, 
her  head  bei?t  a  little  forward,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her. 
*  Reticence,  as  we  agreed,  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  women,  yet 
you  may  find  it  in  me  if  you  choose  to  look  for  it.  And  why  ? 
Because  there  are  in  me  the  elements  of  genius — ah,  you  may 
not  believe  me,  but  it  is  true.  What  a  contradiction,  is  it  not? 
I  claim  to  be  reticent  on  the  score  of  genius,  having  just  said  that 
genius  and  reticence  cannot  co-exist !  But  wait  a  little.  The 
elements  of  genius,  I  said — not  genius  itself.  I  am  a  barren  trunk, 
messieurs,  which  will  never  bring  forth  flowers  or  firuit,  which 
was  blasted  before  the  sap  had  time  to  rise.  My  genius  is  dumb, 
and  therefore  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  though  my  heart  were  torn 
from  my  body,  I  wotdd  not  cry  out.* 

She   stopped   short  again,   bringing   forward   her  arms,  and 
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clutching  at  her  bosom,  and  then  throwing  out  her  hands  with  a 
passionate  gesture. 

'Very  interesting,'  said  Professor  Lennox,  half  to  himself; 
*'  most  interesting.' 

Bnlkeley,  however,  was  distinctly  uncomfortable;  he  felt 
that  some  secret  well-spring  of  bitterness  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Annola's  talk,  but  could  not  divine  its  nature.  He  certainly  did 
not  consider  her  a  pleasant  companion,  and,  moreover,  her 
antagonism  to  himself  surprised  as  much  as  it  offended  him. 
What  had  called  it  forth  ?  Surely  not  his  failure  to  respond  at 
once  to  her  appeal  with  regard  to  accompanying  the  young  folk  ? 
That  would  be  too  absurd.  And  yet  ...  he  had  misgivings  on 
the  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  voices  of  the  *  children,'  as  Mr.  Lennox  dubbed 
them,  sounded  ever  more  blithely  in  their  ears,  and  when  at  last 
they  all  met  at  a  juncture  of  paths  a  little  distance  from  their 
destination  their  faces  were  glowing  and  radiant. 

*  We  have  found  such  a  lot  of  mushrooms,'  said  Juliet,  *  and, 
oh,  such  lovely  toadstools  !  I  should  like  to  make  a  collection  of 
toadstools.  Daddy — they  keep  beautifully  in  spirits  of  wine — only 
I  am  a&aid  you  wouldn't  like  to  travel  about  with  so  many  little 
bottles.' 

*And  I  have  been  relating  the  history  of  the  robber-cave,' 
said  Christian. 

*  It  is  a  very  romantic  story,'  chimed  in  Juliet.  *  The  caves 
are  not  far  from  here,  right  under  the  mountain.  The  robber's 
wife  used  to  steal  geese.  I  think  it  should  have  been  some- 
thing more  soul-stirring  than  geese.  It  takes  the  edge  o£f  the 
tragedy  to  think  she  only  stole  geese,  because  one  might  do  that 
without  marrying  a  robber  and  living  in  a  cave.  Do  you  know 
any  robber-stories,  Mr.  Bulkeley  ? '  she  asked. 

She  was  walking  by  his  side  now,  with  Annola  on  the  other 
hand,  her  father  and  Christian  having  fallen  behind. 

*  Ah,  you  are  fond  of  robber-stories  ? '  said  Annola.  *  I  will 
tell  you  one  if  you  like.' 

*  A  true  one  ?  *  cried  Juliet,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

*  Necessarily  a  true  one ;  it  is  my  own.  When  I  was  about 
your  age,  Miss  I^ennox,  I  thought  the  whole  world  was  at  my  feet 
— I  thought  I  had  only  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  lay  hold  of 
whatever  prize  I  would.  I  was  not  a  good,  gentle,  well-brought- 
up  girl  like  you,'  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  sneer;  *but  en 
revanche  I  was  clever — ten  times,  twenty  times  cleverer  than  you. 
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I  had  a  mind  that  could  grasp  like  the  mind  of  a  man — of  an 
intellectual  man ;  I  had  the  power  of  seizing  in  a  m<Huent  the 
dramatic  aspect  of  things,  and,  moreover,  the  gift  of  reproducing 
it.  Had  Fate  heen  kind  to  me  I  should  have  been  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  of  my  time.' 

No  one,  seeing  her  expressive  fiu5e  uid  impassioned  gestures, 
could  deem  the  boast  unfounded. 

'  I  had  besides  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  I  had  a 
voice — a  golden  voice  people  called  it.  Oh,  I  should  have  be«i 
heard  of  had  Fate  been  kind.  listen.  Miss  Lennox.  I  was  not 
meek  uid  good  and  tame,  as  I  have  told  you ;  I  was  passionate  and 
unruly.  In  my  home,  in  the  miobt  of  my  £Bmu]y,  a  noble  feimily, 
be  it  said  ' — ^with  a  shrug — *  full  of  the  antiquated  narrow-minded 
traditions  supposed  to  be  essential  to  rank,  my  genius  had  no 
scope.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  break  with  my  family.  I  cast 
it  off  one  day  and  ran  away.  I  went  to  Pesth  first,  where  I 
starved  and  studied ;  and  then  I  travelled  to  Vienna,  where  I  went 
on  the  stage  as  a  chorus-girl  to  keep  myself  alive.  By-and-by  I 
was  given  small  parts ;  and  then  by  a  lucky  chance  I  made  a  hit, 
and  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  when  I  was  struck  down. 
You  hear  me  ?  Bah !  you  have  noticed  my  voice  befOTe.  What  a 
voice,  is  it  not  ?  The  very  crows  are  musical  compared  with  me. 
I  made  a  maladie — diphtheria  it  was — and  Death  was  cruel  enough 
to  spare  me,  and  I  am  now — what  I  am.' 

She  paused.  Juliet  did  not  dare  to  speak,  but  her  sympathetic 
face  told  even  more  plainly  than  words  how  great  was  her 
compassion. 

'My  people  had  shut  their  doors  to  me,'  went  on  Annola. 
*  Not  that  I  should  ever  have  gone  back  to  them — I  would  have 
died  first — I  was  too  proud ;  besides,  I  would  never  have  relinquished 
my  liberty.  They  announced  that  I  had  taken  the  veil.  The 
veil ! '  she  smiled  grimly ;  *  and  I,  to  spare  their  susceptibility, 
assumed  another  name.  I  call  myself  "  Ist6,"  as  you  know,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  Stephen  in  our  language.  I  was  bom  on  St 
Stephen's  day,  and  it  is  as  good  a  name  as  another.  Were  I  to 
mention  my  real  name  you  would  perhaps  be  surprised — ^it  is 
known  all  over  Europe.  So  there  I  was,  homeless,  hopeless,  with- 
out an  object  in  life,  and  with  all  that  genius  tearing  at  my  heart' 

Here,  after  a  comprehensive  gesture  that  seemed  to  describe 
at  once  the  emptiness  of  her  external  life  and  the  struggles  of  the 
pent-up  passion  within,  she  paused  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy 
queen. 
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*  I  should  have  died/  she  went  on  in  a  lower  and  softer  tone — 
*  I  should  have  died  if  I  had  not  chanced  to  find  Christian.  Out 
of  his  young  promise  and  power  I  built  up  my  hopes  anew.  Our 
lives  are  one— he  cannot  exist  without  me,  nor  I  without  him. 
He  would  have  made  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  gift  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me.  He  was  a  poor  boy  without  the  means  or  oppor- 
tunities of  studying,  absolutely  unknown,  absolutely  dependent. 
He  would  have  had  to  labour  with  those  hands,  mademoiselle, 
those  delicate,  wonderful,  precious  hands,  to  gain  his  daily  bread, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  But  I  took  him ;  out  of  the  pittance 
that  barely  sufficed  for  mjrself  I  supported  him.  Many  a  time  I 
have  had  hunger.  Miss  Lennox,  that  there  might  be  more  for  him 
to  eat.  But,  oh  !  I  was  recompensed  by  his  rapid  progress.  Many 
a  wintry  night  I  have  sat  up  shivering,  yet  with  my  heart  dancing 
within  me  because  of  the  strides  he  was  making.  Now  better 
times  have  come,  thank  Heaven  ;  we  have  at  least  enough  to  eat, 
and  I  need  no  longer  work  so  hard.  I  have  classes  for  elocution. 
Yes,  even  in  spite  of  my  voice,  people  have  recognised  my  dra- 
matic gift ;  I  have  trained  many  a  successful  actress.  I  also  give 
lessons  in  gesture.  Yes,  all  will  go  well  if  Christian  perseveres  as 
be  should.' 

She  was  speaking  more  slowly  now,  and  fixed  Juliet  with  a 
peculiar  look.  Of  Horace  she  took  absolutely  no  notice.  *  There 
are  moments,'  she  continued,  *  when  I  tremble  for  his  future. 
I  say  to  myself,  "  My  God,  what  if,  after  all,  he  should  fail  me 
now !  What  if  he  should  turn  aside  just  as  the  prize  is  in  his 
grasp?"' 

*  But  surely,'  said  Juliet,  seeing  that  she  was  expected  to  speak, 
and  being  in  truth  absolutely  astonished  and  dismayed — *  surely 
that  is  not  likely.  Herr  Thai  seems  so  full  of  his  work,  so 
ambitious.  Why,  he  is  longing  for  the  time  when  his  career  may 
£Edrly  begin.    Besides,  how  could  he  suppress  such  a  talent  ? ' 

'He  is  incurably  light-minded,'  went  on  Annola,  'fickle, 
reckless  of  consequences.  Nothing  seems  to  make  any  serious 
impression  on  him.  Of  late  he  has  been  idle — idle  and  ungrateful. 
Yes,  I  ask  mjrself  sometimes  whether,  after  all  my  sacrifices,  he 
will  not  yet  play  me  fiEdse.  But  as  to  that,  he  cares  nothing  for 
my  sacrifices.  He  is  capable  of  taking  everything  from  me  and 
then  throwing  me  aside.' 

Her  fiBice  was  working,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping  each 
other  convulsively. 

'  I  think  you  misjudge  him,'  said  Juliet,  much  grieved  and 
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shocked.  *  Only  the  other  day  he  told  me  that  you  had  done 
everjrthing  for  him,  and  that  he  hoped  to  repay  you  by  his 
success.' 

'  He  told  you  that  ? '  said  Annola  quickly.     '  Wlien  ? ' 

'  On  Thursday,  I  think,'  said  Juliet  conscientiously.  She  was 
very  pink  and  felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  'He  told  me 
everything — almost  everything  that  you  have  told  me — and  he 
said  he  was  counting  on  paying  you  back  a  hundredfold.' 

'  When  did  he  tell  you  all  this  ? '  inquired  Annola,  looking  at 
her  fixedly.  *  Oh,  I  remember — Thursday,  I  think  you  said — ^in 
the  morning,  when  he  should  have  been  practising,  I  suppose? 
Yes,  he  makes  fine  speeches  and  great  resolves,  and  he  won't 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  accomplishing  them.  What  is  to 
become  of  his  technique  if  he  does  not  practise,  and  unless  his 
technique  is  perfect  how  can  he  be  a  great  musician?  It  is 
because  I  have  so  ardent  a  wish  for  his  success  that  I  insist  on 
these  things,  yet  directly  my  back  is  turned  he  behaves  like  a 
silly  schoolboy,  playing  truant.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Juliet,  ^  it  was  partly  my  fault ;  I  should 
not  have  encouraged  him  to  talk.' 

Her  conscience-stricken  fetce  and  naive  manner  caused  even 
Annola  to  relax. 

*  Well,  it  would  be  kinder  in  the  long  run  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self,' she  said,  more  gently,  yet  with  a  latent  earnestness  which 
the  girl  entirely  failed  to  understand.  '  You  wish  my  artist  well, 
I  am  sure — do  not  encourage  him  to  be  idle.  It  would  be  wiser 
to  keep  out  of  his  way.' 

'  I  will,'  promised  Juliet,  with  a  little  nod.  She  felt  as  if  she 
herself  had  been  scolded,  and,  moreover,  was  anxious  to  divert 
Fraulein  I8t6's  wrath  from  Christian ;  the  latter  appearing  to 
her  for  the  nonce  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  playmate  whose 
misconduct  she  had  unwittingly  abetted.  She  was  now  anxious 
to  change  the  conversation.  '  I  thought,'  she  said  gaily,  '  that 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  the  story  of  a  robbery.  You  said  it  was 
to  be  a  robber-story.' 

'  Did  I  ? '  returned  Annola,  and  then  she  paused.  She  had 
set  out  on  her  history  with  very  different  intentions,  but  Juliet's 
attitude  had  disarmed  her.  *A  robber-story — what  can  I  have 
been  thinking  of?  But  yes,  of  course;  do  you  not  see  it  was 
Fate  who  was  the  thief?  Cruel  Fate,  who  robbed  me  of  my 
career.     So  long  as  he  does  not  again  deprive  me  of  my  hopes  ! ' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure,'  returned  Juliet,  again  vaguely  discomfited 
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by  her  tone  and  manner.  '  I  think  I  will  just  run  back  to  my 
father ;  he  does  not  like  to  walk  so  fast.' 

Annola  looked  after  her  without  disquietude,  but  rather  with 
a  kind  of  contemptuous  amusement. 

•What  a  child! 'she  said. 

*  Yes,'  cried  Horace,  *  she  is  still  a  complete  child,  thank 
Heaven  !  I  for  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  her  older  or  wiser  by  a 
day.  It  would  be  a  great  responsibility,  Fraulein  Istd,  to  tarnish 
by  so  much  as  a  chance  word  that  perfect  innocence.' 

'  Bah  ! '  said  Annola  ;  and  pushing  past  him  she  walked  on  in 
silence. 
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For  the  next  few  days  Juliet  sedulously  kept  out  of  Christian's 
way  during  the  hours  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  pursue  his 
studies,  a  mark  of  consideration  which  that  young  gentleman 
took  in  very  evil  part. 

*  Why  do  you  never  come  to  hear  me  play  ? '  he  inquired,  meet- 
ing her  one  day  upon  the  stairs.     *  Are  you  already  tired  of  me  ?  * 

'  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  I  am  afraid  of  interrupting,  and  perhaps 
making  you  talk.' 

*  Well,  do  you  not  like  me  to  talk  ? ' 

*  Not  when  you  ought  to  be  practising,'  said  Juliet,  with  a 
very  demure  air. 
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*  All  sorts  of  stupid  people  come  to  listen  to  me/  he  went  on 
discontentedly.  *  Everyone  who  is  in  the  hotel.  Herr  Schmidt 
stands  in  the  passage,  and  the  waiters  and  cook-maids^  and  people 
like  that,  come  outside  the  window.     I  don't  want  them.' 

*  I  thought  you  liked  crowds/  said  she,  mischievously. 

*  Why  do  not  you  and  your  father  come  to  the  reading-room 
after  dinner  ? '  he  insisted,  petulantly. 

*  My  father  generally  writes  in  the  evening,'  said  she. 

*  And  you,  why  do  you  not  come  as  well  as  everybody  I  don't 
want?  Do  come  to-night — do.  I  will  not  talk.  I  promise  you, 
not  one  word — but  I  will  play  to  you.' 

Juliet  laughed  and  promised;  after  all  even  Fraulein  Ist6 
could  not  reproach  her  for  this.  And  since  so  many  people  came 
to  listen,  it  seemed  a  little  hard  that  she,  who  perhaps  loved  music 
better  than  any  of  them,  should  be  obliged  to  stay  away. 

^  It  is  a  promise,'  said  Christian  as  she  went  on  down  the  stairs. 
*  Remember  that,  no  matter  how  many  are  in  the  room,  I  shall  be 
playing  only  for  you.* 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Juliet.  She  turned  to  cast  back  at  him  one 
of  her  bright  glances,  and  was  a  little  startled  at  his  expression. 

Why  did  he  look  so  strange  ?  she  thought ;  her  own  heart 
began  to  beat,  she  knew  not  why,  and  she  ran  downstairs  very  feist. 

*  Why,  what  rosy  cheeks ! '  said  her  father.  *  This  place  cer- 
tainly suits  you.' 

Christian  kept  his  word,  and  spoke  not  a  syllable  to  Juliet  that 
evening,  but  she  thought  that  she  would  almost  have  known  he 
was  playing  for  her  even  had  he  not  told  her  so.  His  r^peffiovrt 
was  composed  only  of  what  she  had  previously  said  she  liked,  and 
he  added  as  an  afterthought  a  sequence  of  Russian  dances,  which 
she  had  never  heard  before,  but  which  she  instinctively  felt  were 
intended  as  a  special  tribute  to  her  prowess.  She  was  fluttered 
and  excited,  and  perhaps  more  carried  away  by  the  music  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  On  going  upstairs,  she  went  into  her 
fether's  room  to  say  good-night,  and  began  to  describe  her 
pleasure  enthusiastically.  *  He  played  some  Russian  dances,'  she 
said,  with  an  odd  tremor  in  her  voice.  *  I  had  never  heard  them 
before.  Daddy — I  think  he  must  have  played  them  on  account  of 
my  dancing,  you  know.' 

*  Very  likely ,'  said  her  father.  *  You  look  well  to-night, 
child — you  look  very  well ;  this  place  certainly  agrees  with  you.' 

*0h,  because  I  am  so  happy/  cried  Juliet.  *It  is  such  a 
lovely  place  ;  I  simply  adore  it.     Only  look  at  the  stars  to-night.' 
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*  The  stars  are  not  peculiar  to  Schonwald/  said  the  Professor. 

*  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they  shine  more  brightly  here  than 
in  other  places.  And  oh,  Daddy,  look  at  the  silvery  light  over 
the  town  yonder.  It  looks  as  if  a  little  tiny  baby  searchlight 
had  been  thrown  over  it.' 

Her  father  laughed  and  nodded,  and  she  passed  through  the 
long  French  window  into  the  balcony,  where  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  railing,  and  resting  her  flushed  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

All  at  once  she  started.  Someone  had  pronounced  her  name, 
and,  looking  down,  she  saw  a  figure  standing  in  the  moonlight 
immediately  beneath  her. 

*  Miss  Lennox ! ' 

*  Yes — it  is  you,  Herr  Thai,  is  is  not  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Did  you  like  the  dances  ?  I  played  them  to  remind 
you  of  that  morning  in  the  wood.' 

*  I  thought  you  did,'  cried  she  delightedly.  *  That  little  one 
in  the  middle  with  the  swinging  movement — ^the  very  quaint  one, 
you  know,  that  went  like  this ' — humming  the  air — *  I  guessed 
you  meant  it  for  the  swaying  of  the  trees.  You  were  thinking  of 
that,  were  you  not  ? ' 

*  No,'  returned  Christian.     *  I  was  just  thinking  of  you.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Juliet  in  an  altered  voice.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
*  Good  night.     I  am  going  in  now.' 

*  Good  night.  You  are  not  angry  ? '  She  shook  her  head  and 
went  indoors. 

*  Going  to  bed  ? '  said  her  father,  as  she  dropped  a  gentle 
little  kiss  on  his  bent  head.  *  That  is  right ;  go  to  bed,  and  get 
some  beauty  sleep.' 

But  there  was  not  much  sleep  for  Juliet  in  the  early  hours  of 
that  night;  the  varied  fantastic  rhythm  of  Liadow's  dance 
sequence  seemed  to  float  and  throb  in  her  brain.  Whether  she 
stared  with  wide-open  eyes  at  the  darkness,  or  whether  she 
resolutely  closed  them,  the  figure  of  Christian  was  alike  present 
to  her — ^the  face  with  its  ever-changeful  expression,  the  long, 
powerful  hands.  And  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ears,  oddly 
mingled  with  the  pulsing  of  the  music : 

*  I  shall  be  playing  only  for  you.  ...  I  was  just  thinking  of 
you.' 

Towards  dawn  she  fell  asleep,  and  only  woke  to  find  her  room 
flooded  with  brilliant  sunshine,  while  the  clatter  of  cups  in  the 
verandah  beneath  warned  her  that  it  was  breakfast-time. 

*I  think   Mr.  I^nnox  has  gone  down,'  remarked    Andrews, 
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who  was  surveying  her  from  the  foot  of  the  bed.  *  I  have  been 
in  twice,  but  you  wad  that  sweet  asleep  I  didn't  like  to  disturb 
you.' 

As  Juliet  sprang  up  other  sounds  fell  upon  her  ear :  Christian 
was  already  practising  his  scales.  She  laughed  aloud  with  an 
inexplicable  feeling  of  relief.  She  had  at  first  felt  as  if  something 
unusual  had  happened,  and,  behold !  everything  was  just  the  same 
as  ever. 

*What  a  lovely  day!'  she  cried  jubilantly.  'Andrews,  we 
will  go  out  directly  after  breakfast  and  explore.' 

*  I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to  sit  out  to-day,'  suggested 
Andrews  rather  timidly.  *  There  is  your  white  blouse.  It  seems 
a  funny  thing  that  something  always  happens  to  take  me  off  just 
when  I  feel  regular  inspired  to  sew.' 

*  I  am  not  in  the  least  in  a  hurry  for  it.  No,  no,  we  will  go 
for  a  good  walk — right  out  of  the  beaten  track.' 

They  sallied  out,  therefore,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the  morn- 
ing meal,  and  leaving  the  paths  behind,  plunged  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  woods,  their  feet  now  sinking  deep  in  fellen  leaves, 
now  slipping  on  wet  moss,  now  stumbling  over  unseen  roots.  Juliet 
laughed  and  chattered  as  they  walked ;  and  Andrews  panted  and 
groaned  and  thought  ruefully  of  the  unfinished  blouse,  and  all  at 
once  dropped  down  upon  a  fallen  tree-tnmk,  declaring  she  could  go 
no  further. 

*  Very  well.  Let  us  rest  awhile,'  conceded  her  mistress.  *  I 
am  not  sorry  to  stay  a  little  longer  in  this  pretty  spot.' 

It  was  a  sort  of  clearing  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  plantation, 
into  which  the  sunshine  came  pouring  with  most  comfortable 
radiance ;  the  grass  grew  thickly,  and  here  and  there  were  even  a 
few  lingering  wild  flowers.  Juliet  sat  down  on  the  farther  end  of 
the  log  and  fell  silent  all  at  once.  Andrews  brought  out  a  half- 
finished  collar  from  some  hidden  receptacle,  and  began  to  stitch 
with  a  relieved  countenance.  A  squirrel  scrambled  and  chattered 
in  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  light  fell  on  his  ruddy  coat  and  on 
the  trunk  to  which  he  was  clinging.  Juliet,  looking  up,  marked 
it  absently,  and  observed  further,  as  she  gazed  pensively  down  the 
glade,  how  each  of  the  tall  stems  of  fir  and  beech  was  touched  at 
a  uniform  height  from  the  ground  with  a  streak  of  sunshine,  so 
that  the  glowing  oasis  which  she  had  made  her  resting-place 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a  fiery  finger  to  all  wanderers  in 
the  outer  desert  of  green. 

*The   musical   young   gentleman    didn't   stick   long    to  his 
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practising/  remarked  Andrews  presently,  as  she  bit  oflf  a  thread. 
*"  He  seems  to  be  coming  up  here.* 

JuKet  woke  with  a  start  from  her  reverie,  and  saw  that 
Christian  was  indeed  making  his  way  towards  them  amidst  the 
son-gilt  trees. 

*I  knew  this  path  would  guide  me  to  you,'  he  observed  a 
moment  later  as  he  paused,  a  little  breathless,  a  pace  or  two 
away.  *  I  feared  you  had  escaped  me,  but  when  I  found  a  path  of 
light  I  knew  I  must  be  on  your  track.' 

*  You  ought  to  be  studying,'  said  Juliet  severely. 

'  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to-day.  The  woods  were  calling  me, 
do  you  see  ?    I  was  obliged  to  come.' 

*  That  seems  a  funny  thing,'  remarked  Andrews.  *  When 
Miss  Juliet  came  here  she  said  the  same.  Do  you  remember 
the  first  night.  Miss  Juliet,  you  had  to  go  and  stand  under  the 
trees  because  you  said  they  were  calling  you  ? ' 

Here  Andrews  glanced  up  with  a  smile  that  was  half  proud 
and  half  indulgent,  as  though  inviting  comment  on  the  clever 
fancies  of  her  former  nursling. 

*Ah!  you  have  felt  that,  too?'  cried  Christian,  turning  to 
Juliet.  *  You  always  seem  to  discover  such  beautiful  spots,'  con- 
tinued he,  dreamily,  as  he  looked  about  him  ;  *  or  is  it  you  who 
make  them  beautiful  ? ' 

*  I  don't  like  the  beaten  track,  as  I  told  you,'  said  she.  *  Now, 
Andrews,  if  you  are  rested,  let  us  be  getting  home.' 

*'  Let  me  first  show  you  a  &vourite  walk  of  mine,'  he  pleaded. 

*  It  is  not  far  fix)m  here.  It  is  quite,  quite  solitary — a  wood  all  of 
firs  which  have  never  been  thinned  out,  and  which  grow  so  close 
together  that  you  can  scarcely  squeeze  between  them ;  it  smells 
all  gum  and  spice  in  that  place,  and  the  light  can  hardly  get  in — 
there  are  only  little  points  of  it  here  and  there — and  the  ground 
is  thickly  covered  with  slippery  needles.  Do  come ;  it  is  still 
quite  early.' 

*Well,   perhaps    if  we  make    haste,'    said    she,   hesitating. 

*  CJome,  Andrews — be  quick ! ' 

*Miss  Juliet,  there's  things  a  body  can't  do,'  said  Andrews, 
firmly.  'How  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  manage  walking  on 
slippery  fir  leaves,  among  trees  that  close  together  ?  The  gentle- 
man himself  says  he  can  hardly  get  through,  and  I'm  sure  he's 
slight  enough.  No,  really,  miss,  if  you  must  go,  I'll  stop  here  till 
you  come  back.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  that  will  be  much  the  best  plan,'  cried  Christian. 
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'  We  could  never  have  got  the  good  woman  along/  he  remarked 
seriously  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  earshot. 

They  ran  together  out  of  the  plantation,  down  a  steep  bank, 
across  a  deserted  roadway,  and  then  were  forced  to  proceed  more 
cautiously,  for  here  the  ground  was  marshy  and  threaded  by 
streams,  which  they  sometimes  jumped  over,  and  sometimes  crossed 
by  means  of  stepping-stones,  Christian  in  each  case  extending 
his  hand  to  his  companion. 

Now  they  climbed  up  a  winding  path  between  low-growing 
elders  and  hazels,  and  at  last  emerged  on  a  grassy  plateau  which 
was  bordered  by  the  belt  of  pines  described  by  the  musician. 
They  were  silent  as  they  penetrated  into  its  shady  fragrant  depths ; 
a  stray  shaft  of  light  fell  now  and  then  across  Juliefs  figure,  as 
she  glided  noiselessly  amidst  the  slender,  densely  packed  stems. 
Once  a  blackbird  flew  out,  shrieking,  and  once  a  ht^e  started  up 
almost  from  beneath  their  feet.  At  last  the  trunks  became  less 
serried,  spaces  of  grass  appeared  between  the  tawny  patches  of  fir- 
needles, the  sky  was  visible  overhead;  they  had  reached  the 
further  side  of  the  copse,  where  it  adjoined  the  forest  proper. 

*  We  must  go  back,'  said  Juliet,  regretfully.  *  You  are  right- 
it  is  very  beautiful.     I  am  glad  you  brought  me  here.' 

*  When  I  come  here  again,'  returned  Christian  from  the  rear; 
*  when,  perhaps  in  years  hence,  I  find  myself  here,  I  shall  say  to 
myself,  "  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety «A«  was  here  with  me." ' 

His  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  spoke,  but  Juliet  did  not  heed  it. 
She  turned  round  with  a  startled  look. 

*  The  twenty-fifth  of  September ! '  she  repeated ;  *  is  that  the 
date  ?    I  forgot — I  did  not  think  it  was  so  near.' 

*  What  did  you  forget  ? '   he  asked,  coming  up  to  her. 

'My  birthday.  I  shall  be  seventeen  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.' 

*  Ah !     I  will  remember  to  felicitate  you.' 

*  Please  don't — ^it  is  a  very  sad  day  for  my  father  and  me.' 

*  Of  course,  you  are  so  old ! '  said  Christian,  smiling. 

*  No — ah !  you  must  not  laugh.  We  are  always  very  sorrow- 
ful on  my  birthday,  my  father  and  I ;  you  see  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  bom.  I  dare  not  try  and  comfort  Daddy,  because  it 
seems  as  if  his  wound  were  so  painful  he  could  not  bear  a  touch- 
bis  love  and  grief  are  just  as  fresh  as  ever  after  all  these  years.' 

'  But  that  is  beautiful,'  said  Christian,  gravely. 

*  I  just  sit  and  watch  him,'  went  on  Juliet,  sorrowfully,  *  and 
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neither  of  ns  speaks  a  word — and  we  are  both  equally  miser- 
able.' 

'  That  should  not  be/  broke  in  Christian,  impulsively.  *  The 
remembrance  of  a  great  love  should  not  bring  suffering.' 

*  When  there  is  loss  there  must  always  be  suffering,'  returned 
Juliet,  as  she  slid  gently  through  the  close-growing  trunks. 

*  What  would  you  have  ? '  he  said.  *  Though  two  love  each 
other,  one  must  die  before  the  other.  Better  to  part  thus,  when 
the  fire  is  at  its  height,  than  to  sit  one  on  each  side  of  a  cold 
hearth,  looking  at  the  ashes.' 

*'  But  that  never  happens  when  there  is  real  love,'  cried  Juliet 
decidedly. 

'  It  happens,'  asserted  the  boy,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom. 
*  Oh,  yes,  it  happens  only  too  often.' 

*  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  my  mother  had  lived  my  father 
would  have  adored  her  always,'  she  proceeded  indignantly.  '  My 
mother  was  a  lovely  creature,  quite,  quite  young,  and  wonderfully 
clever.' 

*  Perhaps — ^who  knows  ? — she  might  not  always  have  adored  him 
. — ^particularly  if  she  were  much  younger  than  he.     I  think  the 

young  should  only  marry  the  young — it  is  not  fair  otherwise. 
A  very  old  man  does  not  want  love ;  he  only  requires  tenderness, 
and  that  draughts  should  be  kept  away  from  him,  and  that  his 
little  bouillon  or  his  little  panada  should  be  nicely  served  and 
very  punctually.' 

The  girl's  colour  rose ;  she  turned  round  with  sparkling  eyes : 

*You  should  not  speak  like  that,'  she  cried.  *You  should 
know  better  than  to  say  such  things  in  connection  with  my 
father.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  you, 
but  I  was  not  alluding  to  your  father  in  particular — ^your  father 
is  not  yet  a  very  old  man.  Nevertheless,  the  day  will  come  when 
these  things  will  happen — ^you  will  think  it  quite  natural,  and  will 
cut  yourself  into  four  pieces  in  order  to  arrange  everything  to  his 
taste.  Do  not  be  displeased ;  it  is  the  inevitable,  and  why  not  face 
it  ?  You  see,  there  is  here  no  question  of  love— only  of  filial  ten- 
derness. But  for  a  wife — for  a  wife  still  young  and  beautiful  one 
must  confess  it  would  not  be  gay.' 

'  I  am  disappointed  in  you.  I  thought  your  ideals  were  higher. 
Do  you  see  that  squirrel  over  there  ? ' 

Christian  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  The  query  was  propounded 
in  the  same  tone  of  indignant   severity   as  that  in   which  the 
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previous  reproach  had  been  delivered,  and  he  at  first  thought  it 
had  some  bearing  on  the  recent  argument.  But  presently  he 
burst  out  laughing. 

'  Yes,  I  see  the  squirrel.  I  am  unworthy  to  discuss  these 
abstract  questions,  am  I  not  ?  You  wish  to  confine  our  conversa- 
tion to  the  strictly  commonplace.  Well,  let  us  admire  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  The  squirrel  is  very  pretty  and  wonderfully 
agile.  Blackbirds  are  also  interesting  creatures,  particiilarly  male 
blackbirds,  because  they  hs^ve  yellow  beaks.  Mrs.  Blackbird  is 
not  so  captivating.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  say  something.  Say 
you  admire  Mrs.  Blackbird,  and  then  we  can  have  a  quite  innocent 
argument.' 

*  But  I  don't  admire  her,'  cried  Juliet.  The  comers  of  her 
mouth  were  twitching,  and  her  wrath  had  already  subsided. 
'She  is  a  dowdy  little  creature,  not  worthy  of  her  handsome 
mate.' 

'Miss  Lennox,'  exclaimed  the  musician,  standing  still  and 
throwing  out  his  hand,  '  you  speak  flippantly !  Now  you  have 
revealed  yourself  in  your  true  colours,  and  I  can  again  hold  up  my 
head.  I  thought  your  ideals  were  higher,  and  I  am  disappointed 
in  you.  The  bright  eye  of  Mr.  Blackbird  doubtless  penetrates 
beyond  the  exterior.  It  is  the  solid  qualities  of  his  spouse  that 
have  gained  his  heart.' 

Juliet  laughed  in  spite  of  herself ;  whereupon  he  laughed  too, 
so  boyishly  and  gleefully  that  her  lingering  vexation  melted  away, 
and  they  ran  out  of  the  wood  as  happily  as  they  had  entered  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Juliet  came  pensively  downstairs  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday. 
It  was  a  lovely  day — another  of  the  bright  golden  series  that 
autunm  sometimes  steals  from  an  ungenerous  sxmimer.  It  seemed 
a  pity  that  everyone  could  not  be  joyous  and  happy ;  but  Juliet 
dared  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  this  sunny  morning. 

*  Miss  Lennox,'  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and  turning  she  saw 
Christian,  leaning  out  of  the  reading-room  window.  'At  least 
you  must  let  me  say  how  many  good  things  I  wish  you,'  he 
murmured ;  and  would  have  added  more,  but  that  at  this  moment 
the  Professor's  tall,  bent  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

The  musician  immediately  vanished,  and  the  old  man  came 
forward,  kissed  Juliet  more  gravely  than  usual,  and  sat  down  in 
silence.  Juliet  poured  out  his  coflfee,  and  by-and-by  made  one 
or  two  remarks,  which  he  answered  and  let  drop.  Once  she  said 
something  about  his  work,  and  he  looked  up  quickly  and  some- 
what reproachfully : 

*  I  shall  not  work  to-day,'  he  said. 
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She  coloured  and  fell  silent.  And  almost  at  this  moment 
Christian  Thai  began  to  play. 

*  Ah ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Lennox,  looking  up  angrily ;  *  can  he 
not  leave  us  in  peace  for  just  half  an  hour  ?    This  is  too  much.* 

*  I  will  tell  him  to  stop,  Daddy— shall  I  ?'  cried  Juliet,  half 
rising.  *  Shall  I  ? '  she  repeated  timidly  a  moment  or  two  later, 
as  the  Professor  made  no  answering  sign.  But  already  sweet  and 
wonderful  harmonies  were  floating  towards  them,  and  she  saw 
that  her  fi&ther  was  listening. 

*  Sit  down,'  he  said  presently  under  his  breath.  *  What  is  he 
playing  ?  I  seem  to  know  it — and  yet — ^yes— do  you  know  what 
it  is,  Juliet  ?  It  is  part  of  the  Gloria  in  Gounod's  "  Mass  of  Saint 
Cecilia."  He  has  actually  managed  to  adapt  it  to  the  piano.  He 
is  a  wonder,  that  boy.  Listen!  One  would  think  it  was  an 
orchestra.  Hark !  Now  the  angels'  voices  come  in — ^now  he  is 
improvising.' 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  the  music  flowed  on,  sweet 
and  solemn,  with  ever  and  anon  a  suggestion  of  rapt  ecstatic 
joy.  The  Professor's  face  softened  as  he  listened,  and  his  heart 
grew  more  tender,  and  all  at  once  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Juliet,  and  she  took  it  with  a  tremulous  smile. 

Christian  played  on,  passing  almost  insensibly  from  one  theme 
to  another,  but  ever  keeping  up  the  same  suggestion  of  solemn 
joy  and  peace ;  and  after  a  time  Juliet,  looking  at  her  father,  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  wet. 

By-and-by,  with  a  final  majestic  sequence  of  chords,  the  muric 
ceased,  and  rousing  himself  the  Professor  said,  huskily : 

*  Tell  him  to  come  here — tell  him  I  want  him.^ 
Hastening  to  the  window,  Juliet  peered  in  at  the  musician. 

He  was  still  seated  at  the  piano,  apparently  sunk  in  thought. 

*  My  father  wants  you,  Herr  Thai,'  said  she. 

He  looked  roimd  with  a  start,  rose,  and  in  a  moment  swung 
himself  out  of  the  window.  The  Professor  smiled  as  he  noted 
the  action,  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  the  form  that  came  striding 
up  to  his  chair.  Christian  wore  his  flannels  that  warm  day ;  the 
shirt  was  open  at  the  throat,  and  the  sleeves  rolled  up  half-way 
between  wrist  and  elbow;  a  casual  observer  at  that  moment 
would  have  thought  him  more  like  an  athlete  than  an  artist,  bat 
the  comparison  would  have  been  belied  by  his  face.  It  was  as 
white  almost  as  his  raiment,  and  yet  lighted  up  as  by  some  inward 
glow — ^transfigured,  inspired,  majestic  even ;  a  painter  would  have 
deemed  him  a  superb  model  for  a  triumphant  St.  Michael  or 
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St.  George.    Mr.  Lennox  leaned  forward  and  took  him  by  the 
hand. 

*  You  played  for  me,  my  boy/  he  said. 
'  Yes/  returned  Christian  simply. 

'  I  need  not  ask  if  yon  know  what  day  this  is.  I  thank  you — 
70a  have  done  me  good.' 

Christian  bowed  in  silence ;  he  was  trembling.  The  Professor 
felt  the  twitching  of  the  hand  which  he  still  grasped,  and  gazed 
meditatively,  first  at  it,  and  then  at  the  sensitive  face. 

'I  want  to  talk  to  you,'  he  said,  giving  the  hand  a  final 
pressure  and  releasing  it.  *  You  interest  me  very  much.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  scope  and  power  of  this  wonderful  gift  of  yours  ? ' 

Christian's  feuse  was  all  a-quiver  with  excitement,  and  his  voice 
was  unsteady  as  he  answered  that  he  thought — he  hoped — to  do 
great  things  some  day. 

'  Great  things,'  repeated  the  old  man ;  '  I  wonder  if  you  know 
how  great  ?  Now,  imderstand,  my  boy,  I  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  puff  you  up  with  idle  praise,  but  to  make  you  realise  the 
responsibilities  of  your  high  calling.  Yours  is  a  sublime  vocation 
— you  are  called  to  a  great  priesthood.  You  should  dwell  for 
ever  in  the  high  places — remember  that  all  your  life.' 

Bising,  he  placed  his  hands  on  Christian's  shoulders,  and  the 
two  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  The  old  man's  face  was  still 
astir  with  his  recent  emotion,  his  deep-set  eyes  were  glowing,  and 
fixed  with  a  curious  intentness.  He  looked  a  seer,  a  mystic ;  and 
the  youth  as  he  gazed  at  him  felt  as  though  a  prophet  were 
speaking. 

*  Such  genius  as  yours,'  pursued  the  Professor,  *  is  the  very 
breath  of  God.  Listen  well ;  I  am  not  using  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  I  say  the  words  deliberately.  When  people  talk  idly 
about  '*  sacred  fire  "  and  the  '*  divine  afflatus,"  they  do  not  realise 
that  they  are  indeed  speaking  the  truth.  Such  genius  as  yours — 
I  repeat  it  with  all  reverence — ^is  an  emanation  from  the  very 
Spirit  of  God — the  Spirit  that  moveth  and  quickeneth.  Bow 
before  it,  young  man,  and  pray  Heaven  for  strength  to  fulfil  your 
destiny.' 

He  leaned  upon  the  boy's  broad  shoulders  with  a  momentary 
pressure  as  though  he  would  have  forced  him  to  his  knees. 
Christian's  eyes  dilated,  his  lips  parted,  his  form  swayed  a  little 
under  the  compelling  grasp ;  in  another  moment  he  would  indeed 
have  knelt  at  the  Professor's  feet  had  not  the  latter,  by  suddenly 
removing  his  hands,  broken  the  spell. 
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'  Remember  it/  he  went  on,  still  in  the  same  impressive  tone, 
himself  almost  as  deeply  moved  as  the  young  musician; 
*  remember  it  is  not  for  yourself  that  you  have  received  this 
marvellous  power — not  that  you  should  master  the  world,  but 
that  you  should  serve  the  world  by  uplifting  and  purifying  it. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  will — you  can  do  it !  Do  I  not  know  it? 
Have  I  not  myself  succumbed  to  your  power?  I  tell  you  my 
heart  was  like  a  stone  when  I  arose  this  morning,  and  in  your 
hands  it  became  as  wax.  Oh,  my  boy,  keep  those  hands  of  yours 
clean,  keep  your  feet  upon  the  mountain-tops.  "  How  beautifol 
on  the  mountain-tops  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  " — such  peace  as  you  have  given  me 
to-day.* 

Ml  her  life  long  did  Juliet  remember  that  scene — so  strange 
amid  its  incongruous  surroundings :  the  clatter  of  hotel  life 
going  on  as  usual  a  few  paces  away  from  them  ;  waiters  passing 
and  repassing  ;  the  sisters  Krell  waddling  up  the  path  from  the 
town,  each  swinging  a  glass  by  a  leather  strap ;  a  couple  of  maids 
shaking  a  rug  by  the  open  door — ^and  here,  under  the  plum  tree, 
this  white-haired  prophet  pouring  forth  into  the  ear  of  the  young, 
ardent  neophyte  the  revelation  which  his  own  sorrow  and  the  new- 
found softness  of  his  heart  had  given  him  to  speak. 

Juliet's  eyes  were  dim  and  her  heart  beat  fast.  What  a  man 
was  this  father  of  hers  !  How  far-seeing,  how  wise,  how  noble ! 
And  the  boy ! — ^hearkening  with  that  rapt  face,  a  face  that  seemed 
to  glow  with  a  kind  of  white  fire  of  spiritual  passion — was  he  not 
indeed  fit  to  go  forth  and  conquer  the  world  ? 

Words  were  struggling  to  Christian's  lips,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  speak  them  he  caught  sight  of  Horace  Bulkeley ,  who  just 
then  came  strolling  leisurely  forth. 

*  I  will  not  forget,'  he  said  hurriedly ;  *  I  will  never  forget.' 

And  without  waiting  to  greet  Horace  he  walked  away  slowly, 
with  head  bent  and  downcast  eyes,  and  re-entered  the  house. 

Drawing  her  arm  through  his  the  Professor  strolled  with  Juliet 
into  the  woods,  where  they  wandered  for  an  hour  or  two.  They 
did  not  speak  much,  but  Juliet  felt  very  peaceful  and  content. 
Never  had  she  known  such  a  happy  birthday. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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IT  was,  I  think,  the  first  week  in  May — long  before  summer, 
the  summer  of  the  Calendar — ^is  supposed  to  begin.  The  day 
was  a  babe  just  bom,  smiling  in  the  newly  risen  sun,  and  with 
the  dews  of  sleep  still  upon  her  eyelids.  From  the  garden, 
through  the  widely  open  window,  came  a  conglomeration  of 
delicious  sounds  that  first  awoke  me  and  then  charmed  me  from 
my  pillow  to  lean  out  of  the  casement  and  listen  and  look.  In 
the  elm-tree^that  shades  the  lawn  to  the  left,  seated  upon  a  bough 
in  a  place  where  he  could  easily  be  seen,  the  Master  Thrush  sat 
and  sang ;  ye  gods  !  how  he  sang.  No  one  listened,  excepting,  of 
course,  myself  and,  doubtless,  his  patient  wife  sitting  somewhere 
(I  know  where)  upon  her  eggs.  A  little  farther  on,  upon  an 
apple-tree  overlooking  the  strawberry  beds — a  favourite  haunt  of 
his — sat  the  Master  Blackbird — an  old  fellow  whom  I  have  known 
intimately  for  years — ^trolling  out  a  kind  of  jovial  drinking  song. 
I  listen  to  him  very  attentively,  because  in  the  first  place  I  love 
the  old  fellow's  song  more  than  any — it  is  so  deliciously  merry 
and  convincing,  so  independent  of  set  rules  and  of  form,  so 
obviously  the  irresistible  outcome  of  a  feeling  of  jollity  and 
contentment;  and  in  the  second  place  because  the  old  rascal 
sings  so  seldom ;  perhaps  he  is  too  well  fed,  perhaps  he  is  getting 
old,  maybe  he  is  simply  lazy:  at  any  rate  he  sings  so  rarely, 
withal  so  perfectly,  that  when  he  does  condescend  to  lift  up  his 
voice  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  listen. 

In  other  apple-trees,  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  everywhere, 
starlings  are  twittering,  cackling,  whistling  after  their  manner. 
They  are  a  conmiunity  and  prefer  to  be  known  as  a  commimity ; 
no  one  of  them  seems  anxious  to  individualise  himself  as  the 
Master  Starling ;  they  go  together  and  sing  together — making  a 
poor  display  of  music  at  the  best ;  for  a  beaky,  insignificant  little 
song  is  theirs,  barring  one  delicious  whistle,  though  they  are 
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terribly  in  earnest  over  it,  and  doubtless  their  ladies  think  it  the 
sweetest  of  all  music. 

In  the  ivy  and  from  the  gutter-pipes,  and  everywhwe  where 
one  of  them  can  get  a  footing,  sparrows  are  twittering,  apparently 
asking  one  another  questions  and  tarrjring  not  for  the  answers. 
Evidently  song  of  some  kind  is  At  rigums/r  at  this  moment  of  the 
young  day,  and  every  bird  in  the  garden  must  sit  and  sing  regardless 
of  his  neighbours ;  no  one  listens — all  sing ;  there  is  a  solid  stme- 
ture  of  sound  between  my  window  and  the  garden  wall,  a  hundred 
odd  yards  away.  To  the  uninitiated  it  might  appear  to  be  a 
shapeless  mass  of  din,  more  or  less  pleasant,  according  to  taste ; 
but  for  those  who  know,  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  certain 
voices  stand  out.  The  Master  Thrush — the  Master  Blackbird — 
the  belligerent  little  chaffinch  who  sits  throned  in  the  laburnum 
yonder ;  these  and  a  few  others  are  easUy  distinguishable. 

As  for  the  smaller  singers,  the  chorus,  the  little  thin  voices 
of  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  wren  and  others,  where  are  they? 
Singing  like  anything,  be  sure,  and  adding  to  the  general  eflfeot, 
but  certainly  not  individually  distinguishable.  There  are  many 
whose  ears  cannot  distinguish  the  high  treble  of  the  hedge-spar- 
row at  any  time ;  some  have  never  heard  the  squeak  of  the  bats 
at  dusk ;  naturally  the  minor  songsters  cannot  mi^e  themselves 
heard  through  the  ensemble  of  the  Master  Singers  at  this  the 
hour,  par  eocoelience,  of  song. 

Some  of  these  Master  Singers  will  sing  at  intervals  all  day, 
as  soloists ;  perched  upon  convenient  platforms,  frt>m  which  they 
may  throw  out  their  notes  to  the  best  advantage — for  they  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  that  their  music  should  be  wasted — 
they  will  pipe  lusciously  frt>m  time  to  time  when  most  of  these 
singers  of  little  merit  are  silent ;  but  at  this  particular  hour, 
when  the  lately  risen  sim  seems  to  have  awakened  all  the  comba- 
tive and  amorous  instincts  of  the  entire  feathered  tribe,  all  must 
sing  together — ^no  one  has  time  to  listen,  excepting,  doubtless,  the 
proud  pleased  mate  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  considers  her 
partner  a  very  magnificent  fellow,  and  has  ears  for  his  song  only, 
be  he  a  singer  in  alt  like  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  the  possessor  of  a 
diapason  voice  like  that  of  the  nightingale.  There  are  discordant 
notes,  however,  in  this  wonderfal  conglomeration  of  luscious 
sounds.  The  old  blackbird  has  caught  sight  of  his  enemy — cat 
or  rival,  I  know  not  which — and  instantly  puts  an  end  to  his  jovial 
lilt,  in  order  to  fly  screeching  and  chiding  earthwards,  or  wherever 
he  may  have  discovered  the  offender.     While  he  is  chasing  this 
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intmder  and  scolding  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  rasping  din 
of  his  angry  scream  is  the  most  prominent  note  in  the  choros, 
spoiling  the  effect  just  as  one  bad  voice,  if  loud  enough,  will  mar 
the  most  delicious  harmony  of  a  perfect  choir. 

Then  there  is  that  nuisance  of  a  fellow  the  amorous  rook. 
He,  too,  thinks  he  can  sing,  and  must  needs  choose  a  tree  in  my 
garden  from  which  to  show  off  his  voice.  His  singing  is  the 
merest  caricature  of  the  art  of  song.  He  sits  and  postures 
grotesquely ;  croaks,  squawks,  and  raspy  soimds  of  a  nondesmpt 
nature  follow  one  another  from  his  throat.  Is  he  a  clown, 
buffooning?  Is  he  intentionally  spoiling  the  effect  of  this 
superb  music-hour,  by  intervening  thus  weirdly  with  his  un- 
welcome, unmusical  utterances  ?  Is  he  imitating  the  rest  in  his 
own  tom-foolish  manner,  out  of  spite  or  jealousy,  of  malice 
prepense  ? 

I  think  not.  I  imagine  that  he  is  in  grim  earnest.  He 
fancies  his  singing.  He  thinks  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any  other 
fellow's,  and  perhaps  a  little  better.  It  may  be  there  is  a  lady  of 
his  persuasion  who  believes  the  same,  though  I  scarcely  think  so. 
Being  a  rook-lady,  she  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  matters  concerning 
the  affections.  Quite  likely  that  while  he  sits  grotesquely  twist- 
ing his  absurd  black  body,  and  uttering  the  unconvincing  melodies 
he  believes  to  be  so  seductive,  she  has  quietly  given  him  the  slip, 
and  has  gone  away  to  flirt  with  some  other  gentleman.  When  he 
has  finished  his  song  he  will  discover  that  he  has  been  deceived, 
and  his  singing  will  suddenly  change  to  frank  cawing  as  he  starts 
with  strong  wing-flaps,  straight  across  country,  to  find  her. 

'  I  know  where  you'll  be,'  he  screams,  as  he  swiftly  skims  the 
hedgerows,  flying  low  and  rapidly.  *  Off  with  what's-hi&-name 
again.     Let  him  wait  till  I  catch  him,  and  you  too,  my  beauty ! ' 

One  is  glad  that  he  is  gone.  He  should  confine  his  love-maldng 
and  his  vocal  efforts  to  his  own  rookery,  where — ^no  doubt — his 
singing  is  appreciated,  and  where — ^be  it  observed — there  may  be 
heard  any  morning  or  evening  in  May  such  a  babel  of  cackling 
and  cawing  and  croaking  and  bubbling  and  quarrelling  and  wdrd 
love-tones  as  will  turn  a  listener  giddy  if  he  sits  and  listens  long 
enough  to  it. 

Suddenly,  as  I  lean  from  the  window,  drinking  in  the  delicious 
music,  my  very  soul  steeped  in  luscious  sound,  every  voice  ceases. 
A  few  odd  birds,  which  had  perhaps  taken  no  part  in  the  concert, 
rise  silently  from  among  the  strawberry  beds  and  elsewhere  and 
flit  swiftly  into  the  sanctuary  of  hedge  or  tree.     What  has 
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happened  ?  Has  the  word  suddenly  gone  forth  that  I  am  watching 
— I  who  ought  to  be  in  bed  and  have  no  business  spying  and  listen- 
ing at  this  hour,  as  every  bird  well  knows  ? 

No ;  for  I  have  been  at  the  window  for  ten  minutes,  and  be 
sure  that  there  is  not  a  bird  in  the  garden  that  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact. 

What  is  the  matter,  then  ? 

The  secret  is  not  long  withheld  from  me.  Into  the  open  air-space 
between  the  two  large  elms,  which  stand  like  sentinels  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lawn,  there  suddenly  sails  a  merlin  ;  he  is  fljring  rather 
fast  because  our  friend  the  amorous  rook  caught  sight  of  hiia  as 
he  swept,  on  vengeance  intent,  over  the  country,  and,  feeling  in- 
dignation against  the  world  in  general,  postponed  his  revenge  in 
order  to  spoil  the  sport  of  a  fellow  creature. 

*  Off  you  go ! '  is  now  the  burden  of  his  song  as  he  caws  loudly 
and  menacingly  behind  the  merlin's  tail-feathers.  *  None  of  your 
bird-hunting  here — keep  on  the  move,  please  !  * 

One  or  two  birds  of  quick  flight  launch  themselves  from  tree 
or  hedgerow  to  join  in  the  hustling  pursuit :  a  tiny  willow-wren 
among  the  rest.  Between  them  they  succeed  in  keeping  the  de- 
tested ogre  on  the  move ;  while  thus  hustled  along,  they  know 
well  enough,  he  cannot  poise  and  stoop ;  if  he  were  to  attempt  it, 
one  or  more  of  his  pursuers  would  make  a  dart  at  him  and  spoil 
his  aim ;  so  he  flies  rapidly  out  of  sight,  hoping  to  shake  off  his 
angry,  chiding  followers.  One  can  imagine  him  bitterly  cursing 
them,  and  especially  the  rook  who  first  called  attention  to  his 
presence.  But  for  him  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  secured  a 
plump  garden-fed  thrush  for  breakfast,  or  something  equally 
luscious. 

When  he  has  sailed  out  of  sight  and  the  rook  has  abandoned 
the  pursuit  and  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  towards  the 
legitimate  revenge  which  was  his  primary  motive,  and  the  little 
birds  have  returned  to  tell  their  friends  how  they  have  chased 
the  ogre  away,  and  of  the  awful  language  he  used  when  he 
perceived  that  his  sport  had  been  marred  as  far  as  their  domain 
was  concerned,  the  concert  quickly  reopens.  The  Master  Thrush 
gives  out  the  introit,  and  the  service  begins.  One  by  one  the 
singers  take  up  their  cues ;  in  two  minutes  there  is  not  a  bird 
silent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  one  would  like  to  think  of  this 
great  morning  sing-song  as  a  Te  Deum,  as  a  Psalm  of  Praise,  and 
so  forth — ^is  one  justified  in  so  regarding  it  ?      In  one  sense,  yes ; 
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in  another,  no !      It  is  probable  that  defiance  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  music.      The  male  birds  challenge  one  another  in  song  while 
the  female  sits  apart,  listens,  compares,  and  admires.     The  greater 
song  birds,  it  is  true — the  Master  Thrush  and  his  peers — seldom 
come  to  blows  over  their  vocal  competitions  ;  but  others,  such  as 
the  snipe  family,  fight  to  the  death  at  spring-time  after  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  challenges ;  so  do  the  ruffs ;  and  some  of  the 
larger  gamebirds,  especially  those  of  the  grouse  tribe,  are  equally 
pugnacious.     With  the  Master  Thrush,  the  Master  Blackbird,  and 
BO  forth,  the  case  is  different.      Each  has  established  supremacy 
over  a  certain  district ;  he  has  pegged  out  claims  for  a  sphere  of 
influence,  and  in  that  sphere  he  is  supreme.      No  doubt  he  has 
had  to  support  his  claim,  from  time  to  time,  with  beak  and  nail ; 
very  probably  each  season  he  is  obliged  to  enforce  upon  the  atten- 
ticm  of  his  own  sons  the  unpleasant  fact  that  though  he  has 
generously  allowed  them  to  be  bom  and  brought  up  within  his 
dominions,  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  wander  at  large  and  to 
conduct  their  love  affairs  here  once  the   mating   and   singing 
season  has  come  in.     In  November  last  I  heard  some  of  these 
youngsters  trying  their  virgin  voices  in  the  Master's  preserves ; 
their  efforts  were  quaintly  sweet,  but  tentative  and  short-lived ; 
an  east  wind  came  and  discouraged  them.      Personally  I  should 
have  thought  that  an  east  wind  would  have  added  an  argument 
in  fifiivour  of  the  mistaken   view  they  had  evidently  adopted — 
namely,  that  it  was  early  spring  and  time  to  begin  singing — for 
on  this  part  of  the  Devonshire  coast  our  spring-joy  is  dashed  with 
much  pain  thanks  to  the  prevalence  of  these  same  east  winds ; 
but  this,  their  first  taste  of  it,  discouraged  those  young  singers. 
Doubtless  when  the  real  singing  time  begins  each  season,  their 
father,  the  Master  Thrush,  puts  up  a  notice  that  he  is  Sir  Oracle, 
and  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  let  no  bird  sing — ^in  his  sphere 
of  influence ;  then  follow  chasings  and  chidings — and  emigration 
to  the  nearest  claim  that  has  not  yet  been  pegged  out. 

If  a  parent  thrush  should  come  upon  one  of  her  offspring  a 
year  after  it  had  left  the  nest,  would  she  know  it  for  her  own  ? 
I  doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  her  affection  for  the  bantlings  would 
not  outlast  the  year. 

Thus  the  Master  Thrush,  having  through  the  excellence  of 
his  art  risen  above  his  natural  spring-tide  instinct  to  fight, 
prefers  in  these  times  to  compete  in  song  rather  than  with  beak 
and  claw  for  supremacy.  His  singing  is  a  constant  competition. 
He  sings  and  listens  to  his  rival,  far  away,  maybe,  and  scarcely 
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audible  in  the  distance,  and  then  sings  again.  He  perfonns 
with  (me  ear  upon  his  rival's  efforts  and  the  other  upon  his  own ; 
she  whom  he  would  charm  (sitting  in  her  nest,  over  there,  in  the 
plum-tree)  listens  to  and  hears  him  only ;  in  her  ears  his  song  is 
the  perfection  of  art. 

But  there  are  some  lesser  lights  in  the  world  of  song,  who 
still  sing  to  defy  as  well  as  to  captivate ;  to  goad  into  fury  as  well 
as  to  inspire  with  soft  emotions.  There  is  that  pugnacious  little 
rascal  the  chaffinch,  for  instance,  who  is  always  anxious  for  a 
fight ;  the  words  of  his  song  are  '  Will  you  oblige  me  by  treading 
upon  the  tail  of  my  coat  ? '  and  if  there  is  another  as  pugnacious 
as  himself  within  hearing,  it  is  likely  that  his  longing  for  a  fight 
will  be  indulged. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  feust  that  many  of  the  per- 
formers are  inspired  by  motives  the  reverse  of  worthy ;  that  the 
leading  idea  of  most  of  them  is  defiance,  a  desire  to  go  one  better 
than  the  other  fellow,  and  not  a  conscious  wish  to  express  praise 
or  gratitude  for  the  good  things  of  life,  and  especially  the  blessings 
of  a  fine  spring  morning,  it  is  undoubtedly  permissible,  if  we  will, 
to  regard  the  entire  chorus  of  singers  as  taking  part  in  the  great 
Te  Deum  which  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  are  constantly 
raising,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the  Supreme  Being  who 
is  Author  of  all.  For  every  beautiful  thing  is  in  itself  a  voice 
crying  aloud  in  praise  to  its  Maker ;  whether  these  birds  sing  to 
please  their  mates,  to  annoy  their  rivab,  to  give  vent  to  their 
own  feelings  of  delight,  or  to  '  show  off'  to  the  world  in  general, 
the  ultimate  effect  is  the  same.  '  Te  Deum  laudamus,'  says 
the  luscious  blackbird,  and  '  Te  Deum  laudamus,'  repeats  that 
grotesque  old  fellow  up  in  the  elm-tree  who  calls  himsdf  '  rook,' 
and  fetncies  that  he  can  sing  a  measure  with  the  best ! 

A  morning  or  two  ago  I  lay  awake  before  dawn  in  order  to 
make  sure  what  voice  would  be  the  first  to  make  itself  heard, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the  marsh  below  or  on  the  beach 
beyond. 

A  certain  cock  in  a  distant  farmyard,  a  bird  for  whom  I  have 
no  respect  and  who  can  surely  feel  none  for  himself,  was  the  first 
living  thing  to  disturb  the  silence  of  departing  night.  After  him 
came  the  cry  of  a  prowling  cat,  an  animal  of  intemperate  and 
dissipated  habits,  who  occ€isionally  selects  my  garden  for  his 
nocturnal  debauches.  I  do  not  count  either  of  these.  Apart 
from  them  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  was  a  sea-gull;  his 
tone  seemed  to  tell  of  the  indignation  of  mighty  hunger ;  he  was 
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off  landward  in  search  of  some  early  &rmer  who  would  do  him 
the  favour  of  tnming  up  a  &t  worm  or  so  with  his  plough. 

Immediately  following  the  gull,  a  wild  duck  quacked  out  his 
greeting  to  the  coming  day.  He  had  arrived  at  dusk,  with  a  party, 
at  the  pond  down  below  in  the  marsh  and  was  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  begin  breakfiMst.  There  are  several  of  his  friends  there  now 
— I  can  see  them  as  I  lean  out  of  the  window — feeding  and  chas- 
ing one  another  among  the  reeds.  By  the  time  the  early  milk- 
man is  abroad  with  his  cans,  or  any  other  sound  of  human  life 
comes  to  fill  the  air  with  terror,  the  little  company  will  be  feu: 
enough  away  in  some  quiet  spot  known  to  them  where  distressing 
matters  such  as  men  and  women  and  noisy  children  are  not  to  be 
seen  and  heard  and  there  is  Peace. 

Soon  after  the  awaking  of  the  ducks  the  Master  Blackbird 
began  to  '  trim  his  jetty  wing : '  he  hardly  waited  to  shake  the 
sleep-dust  from  his  eyes  before  he  trolled  out  his  first  jolly, 
jocund  notes,  giving  a  merry  send-off  to  the  general  chorus  of  the 
garden,  which  soon  got  to  work  once  he  had  begun,  and  in  half 
an  hour  was  hard  at  it,  as  now  at  this  moment — only  listen  what 
a  solid  mass  of  sweet  sounds  it  is ;  is  there  anjrthing  in  music  to 
equal  it  ?  A  magnificent  band  playing  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
quotha  ?  perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  and  perhaps  not.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge :  it  is  a  question  that  depends  for  answer  upon 
the  temperament  of  the  hearer.  I  love  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  but  I  know  which  I  would  retain  if  I  were  obliged  to  hold  to 
the  one  and  abandon  the  other. 

Close  to  my  ear  there  is  a  kind  of  continuous  pedal-bass  going 
on — it  is  the  hum  of  half  a  hundred  bees  busily  inspecting  the 
roses  and  other  creeping  growths  that  cover  the  walls  of  the  house. 
I  think  I  know  where  these  diligent  fellows  come  from.  They 
have  travelled  nearly  a  mile  to  pay  us  a  visit  here,  and  indeed 
they  are  most  welcome.  Also,  I  should  say  this  garden  must  be 
a  profitable  hunting  ground  for  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  return  call  for  a  visit  I  paid  these  bees  a  short 
while  since.  It  was  my  first  introduction,  imder  the  oegU  of  their 
pnsonal  conductor,  to  their  private  domain  and  storehouses,  and 
I  paid  it — I  must  admit — ^with  some  trepidation.  My  friend  was 
tised  to  the  little  creatures  and  they  to  him.  '  I  am  going  to 
clean  out  a  hive,'  he  said ;  '  would  you  like  to  come  and  watch  ? ' 

*  From  a  safe  distance,'  I  replied,  *  I  should.' 

'  Oh,  you  won't  get  stung,'  he  rejoined ;  '  I  have  a  spare  suit 
of  armour  for  you.' 
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A  few  minutes  later,  begloved,  bevelled,  and  helmeted,  my 
bicycle  clips  carefully  adjusted,  behold  me  timidly  approaching 
the  hives  with  my  friend,  a  few  wandering  bees — ^perhaps  scouts 
intentionally  placed,  for  their  arrangements  seem  marvellously 
complete  in  every  way — a  few  of  these  scouts  buzzing  about  us 
and  taking  a  close  interest  in  our  proceedings. 

*  Doesn't  this  cleaning-out  process  anger  them  ? '  I  asked 
anxiously ;  ^  it  must  be  very  upsetting/ 

I  hoped  he  would  reply  that  they  were  accustomed  to  it  and 
did  not  mind.  Instead,  he  remarked  that  sometimes  the  proceed- 
ings infuriated  the  bees,  but  sometimes  they  were  in  a  good 
humour  and  took  everything  kindly. 

*  They  don't  go  for  strangers,  do  they  ? '  I  asked. 

And  again  my  friend  shocked  my  sense  of  security  by  reply- 
ing, *  Oh,  yes,  they  do,  sometimes !  We'll  light  some  of  this  stuff 
and  make  a  smoke,'  he  added ;  '  that  keeps  them  off  us.' 

He  lit  some  smoke-producing  compound,  and  we  then  proceeded 
to  the  business  in  hand.  My  friend,  with  admirable  intrepidity, 
handled  the  thousands  of  bees  inside  that  hive  as  though  they 
possessed  not  a  sting  among  them.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  was  the 
day  of  good  humour ;  the  bees  did  not  resent  his  interference ; 
they  did  not  even  postpone  the  occupations  upon  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  which  were  various ;  very  few  flew  away ;  none 
attempted  to  attack  the  rash  intruders  upon  their  privacy. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about  bees  that  day  as  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  crassly  ignorant.  In  the  hope  that  I  may  chance  to 
be  addressing  one  as  ignorant  of  bee-lore  as  myself,  I  will  pass  on 
a  few  items  of  information,  those  which  especially  struck  my  £ancy. 
Bees  are  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  the  honest,  useful,  loyal 
citizen.  Every  one  of  them  has  his  function  or  office  in  the  com- 
munity and  does  his  best  for  the  public  weal  at  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  convenience,  profit,  or  ease.  The  duties  are  various; 
besides  the  great  army  of  honey-gatherers,  there  are  the  honeycomb- 
makers  ;  the  nurses  who  tend  and  feed  the  babies  in  their  cells ; 
the  cleaners,  whose  duty  is  to  clean  the  pollen  from  the  legs  of  the 
workers ;  the  drones — ^males,  these,  from  among  whom  the  Queen 
Bee  chooses  her  husband  ;  the  ventilators — ^this  is  a  function  which 
caught  my  fancy  more  than  anything  I  learned  about  these 
wonderful  little  creatures ;  the  ventilators  are  a  detachment  whose 
business  is  to  stand  near  the  front  entrances  to  the  hive,  and  by 
constantly  making  their  wings  move  after  the  fashion  of  a  fan  or 
a  punkah,  to  keep  the  air  in  motion. 
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The  whole  interest  and  devotion  of  a  bee  seem  to  centre  in 
the  Queen.  When  the  hive  is  disturbed,  the  first  thought  and 
anxiety  of  every  inhabitant  is  *  What  about  her  Majesty — ^is  she 
safe  ? '  For  a  moment  there  is  commotion,  a  tumbling  and  rush- 
ing in  each  storey  of  the  house ;  by  some  mysterious  telegraphic 
code  the  news  is  sent  from  end  to  end  of  the  hive.  If  the 
message  is  'All's  well/  in  a  moment  every  bee  has  settled 
quietly  to  his  work  again ;  if  it  becomes  known  that  her  Majesty 
has  quitted  the  hive,  the  place  empties  itself  in  no  time ;  the 
Queen  must  be  followed  and  foimd. 

In  every  one  of  the  cells  deftly  and  accurately  fashioned — ^and 
how  wonderful  is  the  workmanship ! — ^by  the  builders,  the  Queen 
deposits  an  egg ;  for  each  difierent  type  of  bee  a  different  cell  has 
been  made ;  one  shape  for  the  Queens,  another  for  the  drones,  a 
third  for  the  workers,  but  all  the  eggs  are  the  same  when  de- 
posited. The  further  development  of  the  little  being  is  apparently 
determined  by  the  shape  of  the  cell  it  lives  in  and  by  the  food 
supplied  to  it,  different  rations  being  prepared  for  the  denizens  of 
each  type  of  cell. 

Though  only  one  drone  is  actually  required  to  provide  a  con« 
sort  for  the  Queen,  Nature — with  her  usual  generosity — produces 
£ar  more  than  are  needed.  When  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no 
further  use  for  the  drones,  the  conmiunity  quietly  falls  upon  them 
and  kills  them. 

When  the  young  Queen  is  almost  ready  to  issue  from  her  cell, 
which  she  will  do  full  grown,  fully  equipped,  and,  most  wonderful 
of  all,  fully  experienced  in  the  first  moment  of  life,  a  perfect 
creature,  the  promptings  of  instinct  compel  the  old  Queen  to 
take  her  departure ;  the  hive  must  be  given  over  to  the  young 
community ;  it  is  the  law  of  nature.  Away  goes  the  old  Queen, 
and  after  her  go  her  feithful  subjects,  those  who  have  worked  for  her 
and  with  her ;  who  have  built  her  palace  and  reared  and  fed  her 
family — that  family  for  whose  benefit  she  is  now  quitting  her 
home ;  away  go  Queen  and  Conmioners  to  find  and  found  another 
community — and  so  ad  mfi/nituw,.  This  wholesale  departure  is 
the  Swarm,  and  is  a  matter  for  which  the  careful  beekeeper  must 
be  prepared,  or  he  will  lose  his  bees. 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  a  Queen  Wasp.  Hers  is  a  life  of 
toil  indeed !  At  the  end  of  the  wasp  season,  when  the  colder 
weather  sets  in,  she  finds  herself  the  sole  survivor.  She,  too, 
hates  the  cold  and  is  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  into  shelter.  Her 
friends  and  lieges  are  dying  around  her  on  every  side,  starved 
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by  cold  and  hunger ;  instinct  prompts  her  to  seek  some  sanctuary 
in  which  she  may  somehow  cling  on  to  life  in  order,  when  spring 
comes,  to  create  a  new  community  of  her  kind. 

So,  weak  in  leg  and  feeble  on  wing,  she  may  be  seen  on  some 
sunny  autumnal  day  prospecting  around  for  winter  quarters. 
She  will  fly  into  your  study,  perhaps,  and  visit  every  comer 
before  she  flies  out  again,  convinced  that  the  place  will  not  suit 
her.  Nevertheless  she  will  pay  you  another  visit  later  on,  as  though 
desirous  of  making  quite  sure  before  finally  rejecting  quarters 
which,  in  some  respects,  seemed  so  full  of  promise. 

Finally,  she  will  creep  into  some  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  some 
cranny  or  crevice  in  roof  or  tree-trunk,  or  Heaven  knows  where, 
and  there  she  will  keep  alive  as  best  she  can,  huddled  in  anyhow, 
with  all  manner  of  low  company,  torpid  or  half  torpid,  until  the 
warmer  airs  of  advancing  spring  awake  her  and  remind  her  of 
duties  to  be  performed  for  the  good  of  her  kind.  Then  once 
again  she  goes  a  house-hunting ;  she  must  find,  now,  a  suitable 
place  for  a  nest.  She  hardly  has  strength  to  set  her  feeble  wings 
in  motion ;  food  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  come  by.  Perhaps  she 
will  pay  you  another  visit,  in  her  house-hunting  expedition,  a 
spectral,  shadowy  wasp  of  large  dimensions  but  of  slow  flight, 
inclined  to  settle  and  rest.  This  is  the  time — ^it  seems  a  shame 
to  say  so,  after  all  that  she  has  been  through — but  this  is  the 
time  to  put  her  quietly  and  quickly  to  death  if  you  would  save 
your  fruit  and  keep  your  breakfast  jam  dish  innocent  of  waspy 
thieves  when  August  comes ;  for  every  house-hunting  Queen 
slain  at  this  juncture  means  a  wasp's  nest  the  less ;  the  annihila- 
tion in  her  person  of  a  potential  host  of  stinging,  thieving, 
dangerous  pests,  far  more  difficult— -every  one  of  them — to  catch 
and  kill  than  this  poor  fragile  wanderer  whose  hold  upon  life  is 
already  so  feeble.  Spare  her,  and  she  will  go  forth  and  do,  single- 
handed,  what  the  whole  hivefol  of  bees  must  assist  in  doing  for 
their  Queen :  she  will  find  a  site,  make  the  nest,  fabricate  the 
cells,  lay  the  eggs  and  bring  up  the  children,  all  'off* her  own  bat,* 
though  the  first  batch  of  her  progeny  will  assist  her,  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough,  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  fiamily. 

It  is  a  pretty  story  of  pluck  and  unselfishness  and  capacity. 
I  admire  the  Wasp  Queen  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  I  had  her 
admirable  qualities.  I  wish  her  luck,  and  I  hope  for  her  sake  that 
she  will  visit  your  study  instead  of  mine  and  that  the  furious  shot 
you  aim  at  her  Majesty  may  serve  but  to  drive  her  in  safety  out 
of  your  window.     I  squash  every  one  that  I  capture:    I    hate 
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myself  for  doing  it  each  time  tfaat  an  execution  takes  place,  but 
I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  certainty  that  I  shall  continue  to 
squash  all  Queen  Wasps  in  May.  Of  course  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive :  temper  stem  necessity  with,  mercy,  if  you  will ;  catch  your 
Queen  Wasp  alive  and  convey  her  into  the  garden — not  your  garden, 
but  that  of  some  neighbour  a  considerable  distance  down  the  road. 

How  infinitely  more  admirable  a  person  she  is,  her  Waspish 
Majesty,  than  the  queens  of  the  bee  and  ant  communities,  whose 
functions  begin  and  end  in  egg-laying !  Yet  she  has  so  little  hold 
upon  our  imaginations  that  our  sole  idea,  upon  seeing  her,  is  to 
kill  her.  Perhaps  it  is  less  our  fault,  in  the  circumstances,  than 
her  misfortune. 

Her  Majesty  the  Ant  Queen  is  quite  a  lazy  person.  She 
leaves  all  the  work  of  the  community,  like  the  Queen  Bee,  to  the 
neuters.  The  gentlemen,  in  each  case,  may  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning  as  worthy  of  little  or  no  consideration.  Only  a  day  or 
two  ago,  while  digging  up  a  plant  of  early  potatoes,  I  accidentally 
upturned  an  ant  nest.  A  few  winged  males  and  the  queens  ran 
hither  and  thither  helplessly  :  the  mummy-like  eggs  of  the  com- 
munity lay  in  scores  upon  the  soil ;  the  working  ante,  the  neuters, 
seemed  for  one  instant  dazed  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  stupen- 
dous misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  colony — but  only  for  an 
instant ;  almost  immediately  each  worker  had  caught  up  a  huge 
bundle  of  larvae  quite  as  large  as  herself,  and  was  hastening  away 
with  it  in  search  of  some  nook  in  which  it  might  be  laid  for 
temporary  shelter;  once  the  first  shock  was  over,  not  one  re- 
mained idle ;  each  knew  what  should  be  done  and  did  it.  There 
are  several  of  these  capable  little  fellows  at  this  moment  crawling 
about  the  rose-tree  at  my  elbow.  I  know  what  they  are  after — 
the  aphides,  the  detestable  little  '  green  fly '  that  infests  our  roses. 
If  you  watch  an  ant's  proceedings  when  he  finds  one  of  these  &t, 
disgusting  little  creatures  you  will  see  that  he  pricks  its  body 
with  one  of  his  antennae  and  that  a  drop  of  moisture  instantly 
exudes.  This  is  a  sugary  fluid  of  which  our  Mend  is  very  fond. 
The  aphis  does  not  seem  to  mind  being  milked  in  this  &shion. 
Personally  I  would  rather  the  ants  should  kill  the  little  wretches 
and  eat  them ;  this  cut-and-come-again  policy  is  useless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  unfortunate  human  who  desires  to  get  rid  of 
his  green  fly. 

There  is  a  twitter  from  another  window-sill  close  at  hand — so 
close  that  I  hear  the  little  voice  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  chorus 
of  bird  song  resounding  on  every  side  :  it  is  my  very  dear  friend  the 
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Master  Robin.  He  is  asking  me  why  I  do  not  come  ont  and  dig 
him  up  some  worms,  or  at  least  pnt  out  some  food  for  him.  I 
call  him  the  Master  fiobin  because  by  right  of  might  he  has  acquired 
the  best  sphere  of  influence  about  these  premises:  the  claim 
nearest  the  house.  The  claim  includes  the  right  of  tmJtr^  to  this 
establishment.  He  considers — ^I  am  sure  of  it — that  he  has  quite 
as  much  right  in  the  dining-room  during  meal-times  as  I  have. 
The  window  may  be  open  but  three  inches  at  the  top,  yet  in  he 
comes.  There  is  no  sound  to  herald  his  coming :  he  is  there. 
When  he  has  eaten  his  crumbs,  and  has  ascertained  that  no  more 
are  to  be  had,  he  goes.  To  depart  straight  through  the  narrow 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  window  is  difficult,  it  appears ;  therefore 
he  first  flies  up  to  about  the  level  of  the  exit  and  rests  for  a 
moment  upon  the  head  of  a  stuffed  &lcon  that  hangs  with  out- 
stretched wings  between  the  windows — then,  with  a  chirp,  he 
has  sailed  out,  making  a  beautifcd  'shot'  for  the  narrow  exit 
Why  is  he  not  afraid  of  the  stuffed  Cedcon  ?  To  my  eyes,  the 
terrible  bird  is  realistically  set  up,  yet  my  httle  firiend  has  never 
been  taken  in  by  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  robin  cares  to  take  part  in  the  great  chorus 
now  in  course  of  performance.  He  feels  that  his  sweet  little  vmee 
is  lost  among  so  many  louder  ones.  He  is  a  soloist  pa/r  excelUnce. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  he  wiU  have  the  singing  practically 
to  himself,  and  that  is  what  he  likes.  There  is  one  thing  he 
cannot  tolerate,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  bats  during  the  hours 
when  he  himself  is  up  and  about.  Sometimes  he  wakes  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  catch  one  or  two  of  these  active  little 
creatures  still  busy  among  the  moths  and  flies  that  belong  to  the 
hours  of  darkness ;  then,  with  a  chiding  note  that  perhaps  signi- 
fies *  ril  teach  you  to  be  a  bat,  you  rascal ! '  he  chases  the  belated 
hunters  back  to  their  lairs,  and  proceeds  to  pick  up  from  lawn  and 
garden-path  such  small  game  as  they  may  have  left  dead  and 
wounded  after  a  long  night's  chasing. 

How  delicious  the  cuckoo  sounds  in  the  distance !  One  may 
almost  consider  him  a  kind  of  conductor  of  the  chorus ;  so 
rhythmic  is  his  call  that  he  appears  to  beat  time  for  the  rest. 
No  one  takes  any  notice  of  him,  of  course,  or  of  any  other  singer  out 
of  his  own  species.  For  all  those  two  chaffinches  answering  one 
another  know,  or  care,  there  is  not  a  thrush  or  blackbird  singing 
anywhere  within  hearing,  though  the  air  is  positively  a-tingle 
with  the  luscious  pulse-beats  of  their  melody.  That  cuckoo  is 
singing  for  all  he  is  worth ;  perhaps  he  feels  that  in  a  fortnight, 
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or  at  most  two,  he  must  change  his  song  or  he  will  not  be  acting 
up  to  his  reputation  ;  for  when  June  comes  he  must  cry  *  Cuck- 
ook-00/  instead  of  *  Cuckoo.*  Why  does  he  do  this  ?  I  confess 
that,  as  a  child,  I  had  a  theory  on  the  subject.  It  was  this  :  to  me 
it  seemed  that  the  bird  uttered  his  new  song  in  a  tone  of  distress 
(I  still  think  the  note  suggests  a  worried  tone  of  mind).  It  might 
be,  I  used  to  fancy,  that  his  child — ^he  or  she  whom  he  had  put 
out  to  nurse  with  strangers — had  just  grown  old  enough  to  tackle 
his  parent  upon  this  point ;  that  it  suddenly  flew  up  from  some- 
where and  confironted  him ;  that  it  shook  a  menacing  claw  and 
Raid,  *  Aha,  you  old  villain,  I've  caught  you  at  last,  have  I — now 
then,  what  do  you  mean  by  leaving  me  to  starve,  for  all  you 
knew  or  cared,  and  to  be  brought  up  as  a  foundling  ? ' — and  that 
there  and  then  it  attacked  and  pursued  its  frightened  sire,  who 
darted  hither  and  thither  uttering  the  distressful  cry  of  *  Cuck- 
ook-00!' 

Now,  if  one  were  to  leave  the  garden  and  go  out  into  the 
fields,  though  a  chorus  of  bird  voices  almost  as  loud  as  this  would 
charm  one's  ear  from  every  side,  yet  the  character  of  the  music 
would  be  altogether  diflFerent.  The  larks  would  bear  the  burden 
of  the  symphony.  The  larks  are  the  first  violins  of  nature's 
orchestra.  Other  members  of  the  orchestra  would  be  very  pro- 
minent ;  our  friend  the  cuckoo  would  be  more  in  evidence  than 
now,  when  he  is  far  away  in  the  distance.  The  lowing  cattle 
would  provide  pleasant,  deeper  tones.  The  sea  is  very  quiet  to- 
day, but  there  is  always  a  pedal  bass  going  on  upon  the  beach, 
softer  to-day,  louder  to-morrow ;  the  gulls  sometimes  have  a  page 
of  the  music  almost  to  themselves.  This  is  always  at  springtide, 
when  they  are  congregated  in  their  hundreds,  for  some  mysterious 
purpose,  upon  the  sands  and,  as  though  impelled  by  some  unseen 
agency,  burst  suddenly  and  simultaneously  into  a  babel  of  loud 
cries,  which  continue  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  abruptly  cease. 
I  think  this  must  be  the  gull's  version  of  the  spring  song ;  for, 
gulls  being  quick-tempered  and  intolerant,  when  one  opens  his 
beak  to  chaunt  forth  his  words  of  love  or  defiance,  the  challenge  is 
80  instantly  taken  up  that  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  simulta- 
neous burst  of  strident  cries.  Every  now  and  then  I  can  hear 
this  very  thing  from  my  window,  here,  though  the  beach  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  babel  of  sound  swells  up  for  a 
moment  and  almost  drowns  the  softer  voices  near  at  hand,  then 
merciftilly  dies  away  again. 

Once,  more  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  music — ^is  the 
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merlin,  the  hated  ogre  of  the  district,  about  to  pass  again  ?  No, 
this  time  it  is  that  abominable  nuisance,  the  wandering  cat.  He 
actually  presumes  to  cross  the  lawn  under  my  very  window.  A 
pair  of  blackbirds  dart  shrieking  at  him,  three  or  four  cheeky 
small  birds  join  them,  a  greenfinch,  a  couple  of  sparrows  and — ^yes, 
my  dear  friend  the  robin.  Nobody's  Gat  pretends  to  be  unaware 
of  their  presence.  He  sits  down  and  deliberately  proceeds  to 
clean  his  left  paw.  The  deputation  of  birds  furiously  resent  the 
delay.  They  settle  and  jump  about  near  his  h^ad,  chiding, 
chattering,  swearing — no  doubt — ^in  a  withering  and  blighting 
fuhion  in  their  own  language.  Nobody's  Cat  stops  washing  and 
fixes  a  cold  green  eye  upon  one  of  the  blackbirds ;  the  taste  of 
fledglings  is  in  his  mouth ;  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  he  is  fall  of  Inscions 
fare ;  he  has  had  a  good  morning  and  wants  to  sleep.  Away  he 
trots  to  seek  a  soft  shady  spot  for  his  nap ;  but  the  blackbirds 
follow — his  slumbers  will  be  disturbed  ! 

Our  own  sleek  and  well-fed  cat  is  not  allowed  out  at  nights  at 
this  season.  I  should  never  be  able  to  look  my  birds  in  the  fieu^ 
again  if  I  were  to  allow  Thomas  a  firee  hand  with  their  fledglings. 
I  do  hope  they  do  not  think  that  this  ugly-looking  vulgar  rascal, 
Nobody's  Cat,  is  mine.  I  would  not  forfeit  their  esteem  and 
confidence  for  a  fiill  dozen  of  the  best  cats  that  were  ever  shown 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition. 

Away  trots  Nobody's  Cat,  pursued  and  accompanied  by  his 
chiding  swearing  enixywtagt ;  in  the  shrubbeiy  the  coriige  stops, 
but  the  swearing  continues.  They  have  located  the  spot  in 
which  their  enemy  has  curled  himself  up  to  sleep,  but  they  will 
not  leave  him.  He  must  be  scolded  and  flustered  and  kept 
awake ;  then  perhaps  he  may  remove  himself,  scale  the  gardoi 
wall,  and  go  somewhere  where  his  presence  will  be  better 
appreciated. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  singers  have  resumed  their  concert ; 
life  and  springtide  are  so  short — no  time  must  be  wasted. 

I  should  like  to  go  out  now  into  the  fields  and  woods;  to 
walk  along  the  beach  and  listen  to  the  music  there ;  it  is  all  the 
same  music,  whether  in  garden,  field,  or  by  the  sea,  only  differ- 
ently scored.  But  it  is  scarcely  four  o'clodc,  and  I  am,  in  truth, 
somewhat  sleepy.  Moreover,  the  chorus  is  gradually  waning. 
Singing  is  probably  hungry  work ;  one  by  one  the  performers  are 
leaving  the  platform,  as  in  Haydn's  (is  it  Haydn's  ?)  humoroos 
creation;  soon  only  old  Conductor  Cuckoo  will  be  left  beating 
time  with  none  to  follow  it  save  here  and  there  a  Master  Singer,  in 
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some  distant  copse,  loth  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  delicious 
cadences  to  which  for  an  hour  he  has  accustomed  it. 

As  I  return  to  my  deserted  pillow  the  robin  appears  upon  the 
window-ledge  which  I  have  this  moment  abandoned.  *  What,'  he 
seems  to  say,  *  aren't  you  coming  to  dig  me  any  worms  after  all  ? 
Play  the  game  and  do  your  duty ! ' 

*  Wait  till  after  breakfast,  Robin,'  I  murmur  drowsily ;  and  my 
dear  friend,  whether  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  pleasant  time 
thus  promised  him,  or  simply  because  at  this  season,  and  at  this 
gorgeous  hour  of  the  young  day,  no  bird  can  contain  himself  for 
long  without  slipping  almost  unconsciously  into  music,  suddenly 
bursts  into  a  delicious  silvery  phrase  of  song,  as  he  sits  on  the 
window-ledge,  as  charming  and  as  perfect  as  the  young  sunshine 
itself. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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The  Child. 


LONE  played  the  child  within  the  magic  wood. 
Where  fountains  sang  and  sonshine  ever  glowed  ; 
Half-hid  among  red  roses  on  his  way, 
He  came  at  last  upon  a  dark  abode. 

He  knew  not  sorrow,  and  when  cries  came  forth 
Of  bitter  grief,  he  could  not  choose  but  stay, 
And  turned  from  joyous  paths  his  dancing  feet. 
To  see  what  wonder  in  that  dim  house  lay — 

Met  at  the  door  a  woodman  stem  and  cold, 
Who  looked  into  the  sunshine  with  blind  eyes. 
And  saw  behind  him  with  a  hidden  £gu^, 
One  who  made  sad  the  wind  with  sudden  cries. 

'  And  who  are  you,'  the  man  looked  up  t^d  spoke, 
'  Who  comes  thus  singing  to  the  home  of  grief? ' 
'  I  am  a  babe,'  the  little  child  replied, 
*Who  finds  the  world  all  fidr  beyond  belief.' 

And  at  his  voice  the  woman  stayed  her  cries. 
And  at  his  laugh  she  raised  her  hidden  face. 
'  Dark  is  the  day  and  drear  the  world,'  she  said, 
'  And  lives  no  beauty  in  this  barren  place.' 

'  Drear  is  the  earth,'  the  man  spoke  with  a  sigh ; 
*  Cold  is  the  sun  that  long  has  ceased  to  shine ; 
Chill  is  our  house  set  in  a  desert  place. 
And  grief  and  sorrow  on  our  hearth  repine.' 

'  I  see  the  roses  blossom  on  the  roof,' 

The  child  replied,  and  raised  a  wondering  gaze ; 

'  I  hear  the  birds'  glad  singing  in  the  woods, 

The  Sim  shines  ever  through  the  long,  sweet  days.' 
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He  laid  in  each  sad  grasp  his  fingers  small. 
**;Lo,  there/-*tlie"woman  said,  *  the  roses  see ! 
They  cling  upon  thelroof  like  amber  rain : 
For  them 'the  birds  do  sing  a'melody.' 

'  And  see/  the  man  replied,  '  how  fedr  the  sun 
Doth  warm  the  earth  into  a  thousand  flowers  ; 
See  the  long  shadows  of  the  poplars  move : 
Short  is  the  day  that  hath  such  golden  hours.' 

*  Will  you  not  stay  and  teach  us  to  be  glad  ? ' 
The  woman  cried  ;  *  We  then  indeed  were  blessed.* 

*  I  am  but  little  to  go  forth  alone,' 

The  babe  replied,  and  nestled  to  her  breast. 

And  so  he  stayed  i  for  many^'years  to  play 
Beside  her  hearth,  and  atieach  purple'eve. 
When  came  the  man  soft  singing  from  his  work, 
All  full  of  dreams  he  could  but  half)  believe. 

The  woman  met  him  on  their  threshold  ;  spoke 
In  solemn  wonder,  with  a  '  Hush ! '  and '  Hark ! ' 

*  To-day  he  drove  out  Sorrow  from  the  door : 
With  his  small  hands  he  shut  her  in  the  dark.' 

Or,  *  Go  you  soft :  he  slumbersTike  a  bird 
That  I  nests,^  half-singing  in  his  pleasant  sleep  : 
To-day  I  from  our^earth-side  he  thrust  out  Grief — 
This  wonder-childldidi laugh  to  see  her  weep.' 

So  stayed  the  child  and  played  before  the  door, 
And  if  a  rose  in  languor  over-sweet 
Would  fedl  upon  his  way,  the  woman  kissed 
The  dimpled  arches^of  his  little  feet. 

Or  if  a  leaf  in  loving  leaned  too  far 

From  her  high  branch,  and  whirled  upon  his  hair. 

The  woman  ran  to  break  it  in  her  hand 

And  raise  the  sunny  curl  it  lit  on  there. 

And  oft  she  kissed  his  throat  all  full  of  song — 
Without  excuse,  to  hear  his  laughter  go, 
Caught  by  some  echo  sung  from  tree  to  tree, 
Into  the  distance  like'a'streamlet  flow. 
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So  went  the  hours  until  one  mom  she  rose 
To  find  him  gone,  and  sought  him  all  the  day, 
Until  at  purple  eve  the  man  came  home, 
And  loud  with  weeping  she  did  stop  his  way. 

'  He  is  not  lost,'  the  man  said  with  a  smile, 
And  proud  of  heart  he  held  her  by  the  hand, 

*  He  lingers  but  a  little,  for  his  feet 

Are  in  a  strange  road  still  in  manhood's  land.' 

She  looked  and  saw  a  youth  upon  the  path. 
With  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  eye 
All  strong  and  clear  to  meet  the  world,  and  fight 
A  victor's  fight,  should  one  his  claims  deny. 

Quick  to  her  side  he  came  with  joyous  step 
To  kiss  her  cheek  that  was  so  pale  and  wan  ; 
And  yet  she  saw  his  gaze  go  past  her  face. 
Some  stranger  maiden  so  to  rest  upon. 

But  as  he  stood,  the  man  soft  murmuring 
Looked,  saying  slow,  *  It  is  my  son,  my  son, 
So  straight  of  limb,  so  comely  thus  to  see ; 
Now  is  the  glory  of  my  life  begun.' 

But  when  the  night  was  still  the  woman  went 
Where  slept  the  youth  in  his  small  room  alone, 
And  from  a  hiding-place  a  casket  drew. 
With  now  a  tear,  and  oft  a  stifled  moan. 

And  from  its  perfumed  hollow  quick  she  brought 
Two  little  shoes,  and  held  them  to  her  heart. 
Stained  them  with  tears,  with  many  kisses  cried, 

*  Oh,  little  feet  that  strayed  from  me  apart.' 

'  Oh,  little  child  that  I  shall  see  no  more.' 
She  laid  the  casket  in  its  hiding-place — 
Then  bent  in  prayer  above  her  sleeping  son, 
Who  smiled  in  dreaming  of  dnother  face. 

Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 
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The  Connemara  Mare. 


PART    I. 

THE  grey  mare  who  had  been  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
last,  of  the  sales  at  the  Dublin  Horse  Show,  was  not  at  all 
happy  in  her  mind. 

Still  less  so  was  the  dealer's  understrapper,  to  whom  fell  the 
task  of  escorting  her  through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Her  late 
owner's  groom  had  assured  him  that  she  would  '  folly  him  out  of 
his  hand,  and  that  whatever  she'd  see  she  wouldn't  care  for  it 
nor  ask  to  look  at  it ! ' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  when  an  electric  tram  swept 
past  her  like  a  terrace  under  way,  closely  followed  by  a  cart 
laden  with  a  clanking  and  horrific  reaping-machine,  she  showed 
that  she  possessed  powers  of  observation.  The  incident  passed  off 
with  credit  to  the  understrapper,  but  when  an  animal  has  to  be 
played  like  a  salmon  down  the  length  of  Lower  Mount  Street,  and 
when  it  barn-dances  obliquely  along  the  north  side  of  Merrion 
Square,  the  worst  may  be  looked  for  in  Nassau  Street. 

And  it  was  indeed  in  Nassau  Street,  and,  moreover,  in  full 
view  of  the  bow  window  of  Elildare  Street  C3ub,  that  the  cup  of 
the  understrapper's  misfortunes  brimmed  over.  To  be  sure,  he 
could  not  know  that  the  new  owner  of  the  grey  mare  was  in  that 
window ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  a  quiescent  and  unsuspected 
piano-organ  broke  with  three  majestic  chords  into  Mascagni's 
*  Intermezzo '  at  his  very  ear,  and  that,  without  any  apparent  in- 
terval of  time,  he  was  surmounting  a  heap  composed  of  a  news- 
paper boy,  a  sandwich  man,  and  a  hospital  nurse,  while  his  hands 
held  nothing  save  a  red-hot  memory  of  where  the  rope  had  been. 
The  smashing  of  glass  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  pavement 
filled  in  what  space  was  left  in  his  mind  for  other  impressions. 

*  She's  into  the  hat  shop !  *  said  Mr.  Rupert  Gunning  to  him- 
self in  the  window  of  the  club,  recognising  his  recent  purchase 
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and  the  full  measure  of  the  calamity  in   one   and  the  same 
moment. 

He  also  recognised  in  its  perfection  the  Cstct,  akeady  suspected 
by  him,  that  he  had  been  a  fool. 

Upheld  by  this  soothing  reflection  he  went  out  into  the  street, 
where  awaited  him  the  privOeges  of  proprietorship.  These  began 
with  the  despatching  of  the  mare,  badly  cut,  and  apparently 
lame  on  every  leg,  in  charge  of  the  remains  of  the  understrapper, 
to  her  destination.  They  continued  with  the  consolation  of  the 
hospital  nurse,  and  embraced  in  varying  pecuniary  degrees  the 
compensation  of  the  sandwich  man,  the  newspaper  boy,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  hat  shop.  During  all  this  time  he  enjoyed 
the  unfedtering  attention  of  a  Mr-sized  crowd,  liberal  in  comment, 
prolific  of  imbecile  suggestion.  And  all  these  things  were  only 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Grunning  proceeded  to  his  room  and  to  the  packing  of  his 
portmanteau  for  that  evening's  mail-boat  to  Holyhead  in  a  mood 
of  considerable  sourness.  It  may  be  conceded  to  him  that  cir- 
cumstances had  been  of  a  souring  character.  He  had  bought 
Miss  Fanny  Fitzroy's  grey  mare  at  the  Horse  Show  for  reasons  of 
an  undeniably  sentimental  sort.  Therefore,  having  no  good 
cause  to  show  for  the  purchase,  he  had  made  it  secretly;  the 
sum  of  sixty  pounds,  for  an  animal  that  he  had  consistently 
crabbed,  amounting  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  to  a  rather 
advanced  love-token,  if  not  a  formal  declaration.  He  had  planned 
no  future  for  the  grey  mare,  but  he  had  cherished  a  trembling 
hope  that  some  day  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  restore  her  to 
her  late  owner  without  considering  the  expression  in  any  eyes 
save  those  which,  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  had  recalled  to  him  the 
play  of  lights  in  a  Connemara  trout  stxeam. 

Now,  it  appeared,  this  pleasing  vision  must  go  the  way  of 
many  others. 

The  August  sunlight  illumined  Mr.  Grunning's  folly,  and  his 
bulging  portmanteau,  packed  as  brutally  as  only  a  man  in  a  fit  of 
passion  can  pack ;  when  he  reached  the  hall,  it  also  with  equal  in- 
appropriateness  irradiated  the  short  figure  and  seedy  tidiness  of  the 
dealer  who  had  been  his  confederate  in  the  purchase  of  the  mare. 

*  What  did  the  vet  say,  Brennan  ? '  said  Mr.  Gnnning,  with 
the  brevity  of  ill  humour. 

Mr.  Brennan  paused  before  replying ;  a  pause  laden  with  the 
promise  of  evil  tidings.  His  short  silvery  hair  glistened  respect- 
ably in  the  sunshine :  he  had  preserved  unblemished  from  some 
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earlier  phase  of  his  career  the  air  of  a  fiunily  coachman  out  of 
place.  It  veiled,  though  it  could  not  conceal,  the  dissolute 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  replied  ; 

*  He  said,  sir,  if  it  wasn't  that  she  was  something  out  of 
condition,  he'd  recommend  you  to  send  her  out  to  the  lions  at  the 
Zoo!' 

The  specimen  of  veterinary  humour  had  hardly  the  success 
that  had  been  hoped  for  it,  Eupert  Gunning's  face  was  so 
remarkably  void  of  appreciation  that  Mr.  Brennan  abruptly 
relapsed  into  gloom. 

*He  said  he'd  only  be  wasting  his  time  with  her,  sir;  he 
might  as  well  go  stitch  a  bog-hole  as  them  wounds  the  window 
gave  her ;  the  tendon  of  the  near  fore  is  the  same  as  in  two 
halves  with  it,  let  alone  the  shoulder,  that's  worse  again  with  her 
pitching  out  on  the  point  of  it.' 

*  Was  that  all  he  had  to  say  ? '  demanded  the  mare's  owner. 
*Well,   beyond    those  remarks  he  passed  about  the    Zoo, 

I  should  say  it  was,  sir,'  admitted  Mr.  Brennan« 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Bupert  asked 
himself  what  the  devil  he  was  to  do  with  the  mare,  and  Mr. 
Brennan,  thoroughly  aware  that  he  was  doing  so,  decorously 
thumbed  the  brim  of  his  hat. 

*  Maybe  we  might  let  her  get  the  night,  sir,'  he  said,  after  a 
respectful  interval,  *and  you  might  see  her  yourself  in  the 
morning ^ 

*  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  I  know  well  enough  what  she  looks 
like,'  interrupted  his  client  irritably.  *  Anyhow,  I'm  crossing  to 
England  to-night,  and  I  don't  choose  to  miss  the  boat  for  the 
fun  of  looking  at  an  unfortunate  brute  that's  cut  half  to 
pieces ! ' 

Mr.  Brennan  cleared  his  throat.  '  If  you  were  thinking  to  leave 
her  in  my  stables,  sir,'  he  said  firmly,  *  I'd  sooner  be  quit  of  her. 
I've  only  a  small  place,  and  I'd  lose  too  much  time  with  her  if  I 
had  to  keep  her  the  way  she  is.  She  might  be  on  my  hands  three 
months  and  die  at  the  end  of  it.' 

The  clock  here  struck  the  quarter,  at  which  Mr.  Gunning 
ought  to  start  for  his  train  at  Westland  Row. 

*You  see,  sir — '  recommenced  Brennan,  It  was  precisely 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Gunning  lost  his  tenlper. 

*  I  suppose  you  can  find  time  to  shoot  her,'  he  said,  with  a 
very  red  fece.     *  Kindly  do  so  to-night ! ' 

Mr;  Brennan's  arid  countenance  revealed  no  emotion.     He 
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was  accustomed  to  understanding  his  clients  a  tride  better  than 
they  understood  themselves,  and  inscrutable  though  Mr.  Grunning's 
original  motive  in  buying  the  mare  had  been,  he  had  daring 
this  interview  yielded  to  treatment  and  followed  a  prepared  path. 
That  night,  in  the  domestic  circle,  the  dealer  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  the  matter  before  Mrs.  Brennan. 

*  He  picked  out  a  mare  that  was  as  poor  a^  a  raven — ^though 
she's  a  good  enough  stamp  if  she  was  in  condition — and  tells  me 
to  buy  her.  *  What  price  will  I  give,  sir  ?  *  says  I.  *  Yell  give 
what  they're  askinV  says  he,  *  and  that's  sixty  sovereigns  ! '  I'm 
thirty  years  buying  horses,  and  such  a  disgrace  was  never  put  on 
me,  to  be  made  a  fool  of  before  all  Dublin  !  Going  giving  the 
first  price  for  a  mare  that  wasn't  value  for  the  half  of  it !  Well ; 
he  sees  the  mare  then,  cut  into  garters  below  in  Nassau  Street. 
Devil  a  hair  he  cares !  Nor  never  came  down  to  the  stable  to  pat 
an  eye  on  her!  "Shoot  her!"  says  he,  leppin'  up  on  a  car. 
"  Westland  Row !  "  says  he  to  the  fella'.  "  Drive  like  biases !  "  and 
away  with  him !  Well,  no  matter  ;  I  earned  my  money  easy,  an' 
I  got  the  mare  cheap ! ' 

Mrs.  Brennan  added  another  spoonful  of  brown  sugar  to  the 
porter  that  she  was  mulling  in  a  saucepan  on  the  range. 

'Didn't  ye  say  it  was  a  young  lady  that  owned  the  mare, 
James  ? '  she  asked  in  a  colourless  voice. 

*  Well,  you're  the  divil,  Mary ! '  replied  Mr.  Brennan  in  sincere 
admiration. 

The  mail-boat  was  as  crowded  as  is  usual  on  the  last  night  of 
the  Horse  Show  week — overhead  flowed  the  smoke  river  from  the 
funnels,  behind  flowed  the  foam  river  of  wake;  the  Hill  of  Howth 
receded  apace  into  the  west,  and  its  lighthouse  glowed  like  a 
planet  in  the  twilight.  Men  with  cigars,  aggressively  fit  and 
dinner-ful,  strode  the  deck  in  couples,  and  threshed  out  the  Horse 
Show  and  Leopardstown  to  their  uttermost  husks. 

Bupert  Gunning  was  also,  but  with  excessive  reluctance, 
discussing  the  Horse  Show.  As  he  had  given  himself  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  order  to  cross  on  this  particular  evening,  and  as  any- 
one who  was  even  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Fitzroy  must 
have  been  aware  that  she  would  decline  to  talk  of  anything  else, 
sympathy  for  him  is  not  altogether  deserved.  The  boat  swung 
softly  in  a  trance  of  speed,  and  Miss  Fitzroy,  better  known  to  a 
large  circle  of  intimates  as  Fanny  Fitz,  tried  to  think  the  motion 
was  pleasant.  She  had  made  a  good  many  migrations  to  England,  by 
various  routes  and  classes.    There  had,  indeed,  been  times  of  stress 
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when  she  had  crossed  unostentatiously  third-class,  trusting  that 
luck  and  a  thick  veil  might  save  her  from  her  friends,  but  the  day 
after  she  had  sold  a  horse  for  sixty  pounds  was  not  the  day  for  a 
daughter  of  Ireland  to  study  economics.  The  breeze  brought 
warm  and  subtle  wafts  from  the  machinery  ;  it  also  blew  wisps  of 
hair  into  Fanny  Fitz's  eyes  and  over  her  nose,  in  a  manner  much 
revered  in  fiction,  but  in  real  life  usually  unbecoming  and  always 
exasperating.  She  leaned  back  on  the  bench  and  wondered 
whether  the  satisfaction  of  crowing  over  Mr.  Gunning  compensated 
her  for  abandoning  the  tranquil  security  of  the  Ladies'  Cabin. 

Mr.  Grunning,  though  less  contradictious  than  his  wont,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  deliberately  unsympathetic  men  she 
knew.  None  the  less  he  was  a  man,  and  someone  to  talk  to,  both 
points  in  his  favour,  and  she  stayed  on. 

*  I  just  missed  meeting  the  man  who  bought  my  mare,*  she 
said,  recurring  to  the  subject  for  the  fourth  time ;  *  apparently 
he  didn't  think  her  "  a  leggy,  long-backed  brute,"  as  other  people 
did,  or  said  they  did  ! ' 

*  Did  many  people  say  it  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Gunning,  beginning  to 
make  a  cigarette. 

*  Oh,  no  one  whose  opinion  signified !  *  retorted  Fanny  Fitz, 
with  a  glance  from  her  charming,  changeful  eyes  that  suggested 
that  she  did  not  always  mean  quite  what  she  said.  '  I  believe 
the  dealer  bought  her  for  a  Leicestershire  man.  What  she  really 
wants  is  a  big  country  where  she  can  extend  herself.* 

Mr.  Gunning  reflected  that  by  this  time  the  grey  mare  had 
extended  herself  once  for  all  in  Brennan's  back-yard  :  he  had 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  he  felt  abjectly  guilty. 

*If  I  go  with  Maudie  to  Connemara  again  next  year,' 
continued  Fanny,  *  I  must  look  out  for  another.  You'll  come  too, 
I  hoi)e  ?  A  little  opposition  is  such  a  help  in  making  up  one's 
mind !  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  you  at 
Leenane  last  June ! ' 

Perhaps  it  was  the  vision  of  early  summer  that  the  words 
called  up ;  perhaps  it  was  the  smile,  half-seen  in  the  semi-dark, 
that  curved  her  provoking  lips ;  perhaps  it  was  compunction  for 
his  share  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Connemara  mare ;  but  possibly 
without  any  of  these  explanations  Rupiut  would  have  done  as  he 
did,  which  was  to  place  his  hand  on  Fanny  Fitz's  as  it  lay  on  the 
bench  beside  him. 

She  was  so  amazed  that  for  a  moment  she  wildly  thought  he 
had  mistaken  it  in  the  darkness  for  his  tobacco-pouch.     Then, 
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jumping  with  a  shock  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  un- 
sympathetic Mr.  Gimning  shared  most  men's  views  about  not 
wasting  an  opportunity,  she  removed  her  hand  with  a  jerk. 

*  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  said  Rupert  pusillanimously. 
Miss  Fitzroy  fell  back  again  on  the  tobacco-pouch  theory. 

At  this  moment  the  glowing  end  of  a  cigar  deviated  from  its 
orbit  on  the  deck  and  approached  them. 

*  Is  that  you,  Grunning  ?  I  thought  it  was  your  voice,'  said  the 
owner  of  the  cigar. 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Crunning,  in  a  tone  singularly  lacking 
in  encouragement.  '  Thought  I  saw  you  at  dinner,  but  couldn't 
be  sure.' 

As  a  matter  of  fetct,  no  one  could  have  been  more  thoroughly 
aware  than  he  of  Captain  Carteret's  presence  in  the  saloon. 

'  I  thought  so  too ! '  said  Fanny  Fitz,  from  the  darkness,  '  but 
Captain  Carteret  wouldn't  look  my  way ! ' 

Captain  Carteret  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated  start  of 
discovery,  and  threw  his  cigar  over  the  side.  He  had  evidently 
come  to  stay. 

'  How  was  it  I  didn't  see  you  at  the  Horse  Show  ? '  he  said. 

*The  only  people  one  ever  sees  there  are  the  people  one 
doesn't  want  to  see,'  said  Fanny.  I  could  meet  no  one  except  the 
auctioneer  from  Cra£froe,  and  he  always  said  the  same  thing. 
"  Fearful  sultry.  Miss  Fitzroy !  Have  ye  a  purchaser  yet  for  your 
animal.  Miss  Fitzroy  ?  Ye  have  not !  Oh,  fie,  fie  ! "  It  was 
rather  funny  at  first,  but  it  palled.' 

*  I  was  only  there  one  day,'  said  Captain  Carteret ;  *  I  wish  I'd 
known  you  had  a  horse  up,  I  might  have  helped  you  to  sell.' 

*  Thanks!  I  sold  all  right,'  said  Fanny  Fitz  magnificently. 
*  Did  rather  well,  too ! ' 

'  Capital ! '  said  Captain  Carteret  vaguely.  His  acquaintance 
with  Fanny  extended  over  a  three-day  shooting  party  in  Kildare, 
and  a  dance  given  by  the  detachment  of  his  regiment  at 
Enniscar,  for  which  he  had  come  down  firom  the  depot.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  enlighten  him  as  to  what  it  meant  to  her  to  own 
and  sell  a  horse  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

*  By  the  by.  Gunning,'  he  went  on,  *  you  seemed  to  be  having 
a  lively  time  in  Nassau  Street  yesterday !  My  wife  and  I  were 
driving  in  from  the  polo,  and  we  saw  you  in  the  thick  of  what 
looked  like  a  street  row.  Someone  in  the  club  afterwards  told 
me  it  was  a  horse  you  had  only  just  bought  at  the  show  that  had 
come  to  grief.     I  hope  it  wasn't  much  hurt  ? ' 
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There  was  a  moment  of  silence — astonished,  inquisitive 
silence  on  the  part  of  Miss  Fitzroy  ;  temporary  cessation  of  the 
faculty  of  speech  on  that  of  Mr.  Gunning.  It  was  the  moment, 
as  he  reflected  afterwards,  for  a  clean,  decisive  lie,  a  denial  of  all 
ownership  ;  either  that,  or  the  instant  flinging  of  Captain  Carteret 
overboard. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  did  neither:  he  lied  partially, 
.  timorously,  and  with  that  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  truth  that 
marks  the  novice. 

<  Oh,  she  was  all  right,'  he  said,  his  face  purpling  heavily  in 
the  kindly  darkness.     *  What  was  the  polo  like,  Carteret  ? ' 

*  But  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  bought  a  horse ! '  broke  in 
Fanny  Fitz,  in  high  excitement.  *  Why  didn't  you  tell  Maudie 
and  me?    What  is  it  like ? ' 

*  Oh,  it's — she's  just  a  cob— a  grey  cob — I  just  picked  her  up 
at  the  end  of  the  show.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  cob  ?  Can  she  jump  ?  Are  you  going  to  ride 
her  with  Freddy's  hounds  ?  '  continued  the  implacably  interested 
Fanny. 

*  I  bought  her  as — as  a  trapper,  and  to  do  a  bit  of  carting,' 
replied  Rupert,  beginning  suddenly  to  feel  his  powers  of  invention 
awakening ;  *  she's  quite  a  common  brute.     She  doesn't  jronp.' 

*  She  seems  to  have  jumped  pretty  well  in  Nassau  Street,' 
remarked  Captain  Carteret ;  *  as  well  as  I  could  see  in  the  crowd, 
she  didn't  strike  me  as  if  she'd  take  kindly  to  carting.' 

*  Well,  I  do  think  you  might  have  told  us  about  it ! '  reiterated 
Fanny  Fitz.  *  Men  are  so  ridiculously  mysterious  about  buying 
or  selling  horses.  I  simply  named  my  price  and  got  it.  I  see 
nothing  to  make  a  mystery  about  in  a  deal ;  do  you.  Captain 
Carteret?' 

*  Well,  that  depends  on  whether  you  are  buying  or  selling,' 
replied  Captain  Cwrteret. 

But  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  turning  tide  and  a  consequent  roll, 
played  for  once  into  the  hands  of  Rupert  Grunning.  The  boat 
swayed  slowly,  but  deeply,  and  a  waft  of  steam  blew  across  Miss 
Fitzro^s  fiEUse.  It  was  not  mere  steam  ;  it  had  been  among  hot 
oily  things,  stealing  and  giving  odour.  Fanny  Fitz  was  not  ill, 
but  she  knew  that  she  had  her  limits,  and  that  conversation,  save 
of  the  usual  rudimentary  kind  with  the  stewardess,  were  best 
abandoned. 

Miss  Fitzro^s  movements  during  the  next  two  and  a  half 
months  need  not  be  particularly  recorded.     They  included — 
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1.  A  week  in  London,  daring  which  the  sixty  pounds,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  acquired  by  the  sale  of  the  Connemara  mare, 
passed  imperceptibly  into  items  none  of  which,  on  at  strict  survey 
of  expenditure,  appeared  to  exceed  three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence. 

2.  A  month  at  Southsea,  with  Rupert  Gunning^s  sister,  Maudie 
Spicer,  where  she  again  encountered  Captain  Carteret,  and  entered 
aimlessly  upon  a  semi-platonic  and  wholly  unprofitable  fiirtatioii 
with  him.  During  this  epoch  she  wore  out  the  renmant  of  her 
summer  clothes  and  laid  in  substitutes ;  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  by  the  fact  that  she  had  long  since  lost  touch  with  the 
amount  of  her  balance  at  the  bank. 

3.  An  expiatory  and  age-long  sojourn  of  three  weeks  with 
relations  at  an  Essex  vicarage,  mitigated  only  by  persistent 
bicycling  with  her  uncle's  curate.  The  result,  as  might  have 
been  predicted  by  anyone  acquainted  with  Miss  Pitzroy,  was  that 
the  curate's  affections  were  diverted  from  the  bourne  long  ap- 
pointed for  them — ^namely,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house — ^and 
that  Fanny  departed  in  blackest  disgrace,  with  the  single 
consolation  of  knowing  that  she  would  never  be  asked  to  the 
vicarage  again. 

Finally  she  returned,  third-class,  to  her  home  in  Ireland,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  the  expedition  except  a  new  and  very  smart 
habit,  fioid  a  vague  assurance  that  Captain  Carteret  would  give  ha: 
a  mount  now  said  then  with  Freddy  Alexander's  hounds.  Captain 
Carteret  was  to  be  on  detachment  at  Eimiscar. 


PAET  II. 

Mr.  William  Fennessy,  lately  returned  from  America,  at  present 
publican  in  Enniscar  and  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  on  its  out- 
skirts, had  taken  a  grey  mare  to  the  forge. 

It  was  now  November,  and  the  mare  had  been  out  at  grass  for 
nearly  three  months,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  her  figure,  but 
very  much  to  her  general  advantage.  Even  in  the  South-West  of 
Ireland  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  horses  out  quite  so  late  in  the  year, 
but  Mr.  Fennessy,  having  begun  his  varied  career  as  a  travelling 
tinker,  was  not  the  man  to  be  bound  by  convention.  He  had 
provided  the  mare  with  the  society  of  a  donkey  and  two  sheep, 
and  with  the  shelter  of  a  filthy  and  ruinous  cowshed.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  had  only  paid  seven  pounds  ten 
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shillings  for  her,  he  thought  this  accommodation  was  as  much  as 
she  was  entitled  to. 

She  was  now  drooping  and  dozing  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
forge,  waiting  her  turn  to  be  shod,  while  the  broken  spring  of  a 
ear  was  being  patched,  as  shaggy  and  as  dirty  a  creature  as  had 
ever  stood  there. 

*  Where  did  ye  get  that  one  ? '  inquired  the  owner  of  the  car 
of  Mr.  Fennessy,  in  the  course  of  much  lengthy  conversation. 

*  I  got  her  from  a  cousin  of  my  own  that  died  down  in  the 
county  Limerick,'  said  Mr.  Fennessy  in  his  most  agreeable 
manner.  '  'Twas  himself  bred  her,  and  she  was  near  deshtroyed 
&llin'  back  on  a  harra'  with  him.     It's  for  postin'  I  have  her.' 

'  She's  shlack  enough  yet,'  said  the  carman. 

*Ah,  wait  awhile!'  said  Mr.  Fennessy  easily;  *in  a  week's 
time,  when  I'll  have  her  clipped  out,  she'll  be  as  clean  as  amber.' 

The  conversation  flowed  on  to  other  themes. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  carman  took  his  departure,  and 
the  smith,  a  silent  youth  with  sore  eyes,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the 
grey  mare's  fetlocks  and  told  her  to  *  lift  ! '  He  examined  each 
hoof  in  succession  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  raked 
his  fire  together,  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Fennessy,  remarked : 

*  Ye'd  laugh  if  ye  were  here  the  day  I  put  a  slipper  on  this 
one,  an'  she  afther  comin'  out  o'  the  thrain — last  June  it  was. 
'Twas  one  Connolly  back  from  Craflfroe  side  was  taking  her  from 
the  station ;  him  that  thrained  her  for  Miss  Fitzroy.  She  gave 
him  the  two  heels  in  the  face.'  The  glow  from  the  fire  illtmuned 
the  smith's  sardonic  grin  of  remembrance.  '  She  had  a  sandcrack 
in  the  near  fore  that  time,  and  there's  the  sign  of  it  yet.' 

The  Gnderella-like  episode  of  the  slipper  had  naturally  not 
entered  into  Mr.  Fennessy's  calculations,  but  he  took  the  unfore- 
seen without  a  change  of  countenance. 

*  Well,  now,'  he  said  deliberately,  *  I  was  sayin'  to  meself  on 
the  road  a  while  ago,  if  there  was  one  this  side  o'  the  counthry 
would  know  her  it'd  be  yerself .' 

The  smith  took  the  compliment  with  a  blink  of  his  sore  eyes. 

*  Annyone'd  be  hard  set  to  know  her  now,'  he  said. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  a  leap  of  sparks  answered 
each  thump  of  the  hammer  on  the  white-hot  iron,  and  Mr. 
Fennessy  arranged  his  course  of  action. 

*  Well,  Larry,'  he  said,  *  I'll  tell  ye  now  what  no  one  in  this 
counthry  knows  but  meself  and  Patsey  Crimmeen.  Sure  I  know 
it's  as  good  to  tell  a  thing  to  the  ground  as  to  tell  it  to  yerself ! ' 

ff2 
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He  lowered  his  voice. 

*  'Twas  Mr.  Grunning  of  Streamstown  bought  that  one  from 
Miss  Fitzroy  at  the  Dublin  Show,  and  a  hundhred  pound  he  gave 
for  her ! ' 

The  smith  mentally  docked  this  sum  by  seventy  pounds,  but 
said,  *  By  dam ! '  in  polite  convention. 

*  'Twasn't  a  week  afther  that  I  got  her  for  twinty-five  pound !  * 
The  smith  made  a  farther  mental  deduction  equally  justified 

by  the  facts ;  the  long  snore  and  wheeze  of  the  bellows  filled  the 
silence,  and  the  dirty  walls  flushed  and  glowed  with  the  steady 
crescendo  auid  diminuendo  of  the  glow. 

The  ex-tinker  picked  up  the  bottle  with  the  candle.  *  Look 
at  that ! '  he  said,  lowering  the  light  and  displaying  a  long  trans- 
verse scar  beginning  at  the  mare's  knee  and  ending  in  an  enlarged 
fetlock. 

'  I  seen  that,'  said  the  smith. 

*  And  look  at  that ! '  continued  Mr.  Fennessy,  putting  back 
the  shaggy  hair  on  her  shoulder.  A  wide  and  shiny  patch  of 
black  skin  showed  where  the  hatter's  plate  glass  had  flayed  the 
shoulder.  *  She  played  the  divil  goin'  through  the  streets,  and 
made  flitthers  of  herself  this  way,  in  a  shop  window.  Gmming 
give  the  word  to  shoot  her.  The  dealer's  boy  told  Patsey  Crim- 
meen.  'Twas  Patsey  was  careing  her  at  the  show  for  Miss  Fitzroy. 
Shtan'  will  ye ! ' — this  to  the  mare,  whose  eyes  glinted  white  as  she 
flung  away  her  head  from  the  light  of  the  candle. 

*  Whatever  fright  she  got  she  didn't  forget  it,'  said  the  smith. 

'  I  was  up  in  Dublin  meself  the  same  time,'  pursued  Mr.  Fen- 
nessy. '  Afther  I  seen  Patsey  I  took  a  shtroU  down  to  Brennan's 
yard.  The  leg  was  in  two  halves,  barrin'  the  shkin,  and  the 
showldher  swoll  up  as  big  as  a  sack  o'  male.  I  was  three  or  four 
days  goin'  down  to  look  at  her  this  way,  and  I  seen  she  wasn't  as 
bad  as  what  they  thought.  I  come  in  one  morning,  and  the  boy 
says  to  me,  **  The  boss  has  three  horses  comin'  in  to-day,  an'  I  duimo 
where'll  we  put  this  one."  I  goes  to  Brennan,  and  he  sitting  down 
to  his  breakfast,  and  the  wife  with  him.  **  Sir,"  says  I,  **  for  the 
honour  of  God  sell  me  that  mare !  "  We  had  hard  strugglin'  then. 
In  the  latther  end  the  wife  says,  "  It's  as  good  for  ye  to  part  her, 
James,"  says  she,  "  and  Mr.  Gunning  '11  never  know  what  way  she 
went.  This  honest  man  '11  never  say  where  he  got  her."  "  I  will 
not,  ma'am,"  says  I.  **  I  have  a  brother  in  the  postin'  line  in 
Belfast,  and  it's  for  him  I'm  buyin'  her." ' 

The  process   of  making  nail-holes   in   the   shoe   seemed  to 
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engross  the  taciturn  young  smith's  attention  for  the  next  minute 
or  two. 

'  There  was  a  man  over  from  CraflFroe  in  town  yesterday/  he 
observed  presently,  *  that  said  Mr.  Gunning  was  lookin'  out  for  a 
cob,  and  he'd  fancy  one  that  would  lep.' 

He  eyed  his  work  sedulously  as  he  spoke. 

Something,  it  might  have  been  the  light  of  the  candle,  woke 
a  flicker  in  Mr.  Fennessy's  eye.  He  passed  his  hand  gently  down 
the  mare's  quarter. 

'  Supposing  now  that  the  mane  was  ofiP  her,  and  something 
about  six  inches  of  a  dock  took  ofiP  her  tail,  what  sort  of  a  cob 
d'ye  think  she'd  make,  Larry  ? ' 

The  smith,  with  a  sudden  falsetto  cackle  of  laughter,  plunged 
the  shoe  into  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  it  gurgled  and  spluttered 
as  if  in  appreciation  of  the  jest. 


PAET  III.    ' 

Dotted  at  intervals  throughout  society  are  the  people  endowed  with 
the  faculty  for  *  getting  up  things.'  They  are  dauntless  people,  filled 
with  the  power  of  driving  lesser  and  deeper  reluctant  spirits 
before  them  ;  remorseless  to  the  timid,  cameying  to  the  stubborn. 

Of  such  was  Mrs.  Carteret,  with  powers  matured  in  hill- 
stations  in  India,  mellowed  by  much  voyaging  in  P.  and  0. 
steamers.  Not  even  an  environment  as  unpromising  as  that  of 
Enniscar  in  its  winter  torpor  had  power  to  dismay  her.  A.  public 
whose  artistic  tastes  had  hitherto  been  nourished  upon  travelling 
circuses.  Nationalist  meetings,  and  missionary  magic-lanterns  in 
the  Wesleyan  schoolhouse,  was,  she  argued,  practically  virgin  soil, 
and  would  ecstatically  respond  to  any  form  of  cultivation. 

'  I  know  there's  not  much  talent  to  be  had,^  she  said  combatively 
to  her  husband,  *  but  we'll  just  black  our  faces,  and  call  ourselves 
the  G-reen  Coons  or  something,  and  it  will  be  all  right ! ' 

*  Dashed  if  I'll  black  my  face  again,'  said  Captain  Carteret ; 
*  I  call  it  rot  trying  to  get  up  anything  here.  There's  no  one  to 
do  anything.' 

*  Well,  there's  ourselves  and  little  Taylour '  ('  little  Taylour,' 
it  maybe  explained,  was  Captain  Carteret's  subaltern),  *  that's  two 
banjoes  and  a  bones  anyhow ;  and  Freddy  Alexander ;  and  there's 
your  dear  firiend  Fanny  Fitz — she'll  be  home  in  a  few  days,  and 
those  two  big  Hamilton  girls ' 
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*  Oh,  Lord  ! '  ejaculated  Captain  Carteret. 

'  Oh,  yes ! '  continued  Mrs.  Carteret,  unheedingly,  *  and  there's 
Mr.  Gunning ;  he'll  come  if  Fanny  Fitz  does.* 

'  He'll  not  be  much  advantage  when  he  does  come,'  said 
Captain  Carteret  spitefully. 

*  Oh,  he  sings,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  arranging  her  neat  small 
fringe  at  the  glass — *  rather  a  good  voice.  You  needn't  be  afraid, 
my  dear :  111  arrange  that  the  fascinating  Fanny  shall  ait  next 
you ! ' 

Upon  this  somewhat  unstable  basis  the  formation  of  the  troupe 
of  Green  Coons  was  rmdertaken.  Mrs.  Carteret  took  oflF  her  coat 
to  the  work,  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  she  put  on  a  ftir-lined  one, 
and  attended  a  Nationalist  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  to  judge  for 
herself  how  the  voices  carried.  She  returned  rejoicing — she  had 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  had  not  lost  a  syllable  of  the  oratory, 
even  during  sundry  heated  episodes,  discreetly  summarised  by 
the  local  paper  as  *  interruption.'  The  Town  Hall  was  chartered, 
superficially  cleansed,  and  in  the  space  of  a  week  the  posters  had 
gone  forth. 

By  what  means  it  was  accomplished  that  Rupert  Gunning 
should  attend  the  first  rehearsal  he  did  not  exactly  understand : 
he  found  himself  enmeshed  in  a  promise  to  meet  everyone  else  at 
the  Town  Hall,  with  tea  at  the  Carterets'  afterwards.  Up  to  this 
point  the  fact  that  he  was  to  appear  before  the  public  with  a 
blackened  face  had  been  diplomatically  withheld  from  him,  and 
an  equal  diplomacy  was  shown  on  his  arrival  in  the  deputing  of 
Miss  Fitzroy  to  break  the  news  to  him. 

*  Mrs.  Carteret  says  it's  really  awfully  becoming,'  said  Fanny, 
breathless  and  brilliant  from  assiduous  practice  of  a  hornpipe 
under  Captain  Carteret's  tuition,  *  and  as  for  trouble !  We  might 
as  well  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  in  this  incredibly  dirty  place; 
my  hands  are  black  already,  and  I've  only  swept  the  stage ! ' 

She  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  platform  that  was  to  serve 
as  the  stage,  looking  down  at  him,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  guide  to  his  mental  condition  that  his  abhorrence  of 
the  prospect  for  himself  was  swallowed  up  by  fury  at  the  thought 
of  it  for  her. 

*  Are  you— do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  dance 
mtt-  a  Udck  faceV  he  demanded  in  bitter  and  incongraoos 
wrath. 

*  No,  I'm  going  to  dance  with  Captain  Carteret ! '  replied 
Fanny  frivolously,  '  and  so  can  you  if  you  like ! ' 
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She  was  maddeningly  pretty  as  she  smiled  down  at  him,  with 
her  bright  hair  roughened,  and  the  afterglow  of  the  dance  alight 
in  her  eyes  and  cheeks.  Nevertheless,  for  one  whirling  moment, 
the  old  Adam,  an  Adam  blissfully  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
Eve,  asserted  himself  in  Rupert.  He  picked  up  his  cap  and  stick 
without  a  word,  and  turned  towards  the  door.  There,  however, 
he  was  confronted  by  Mrs.  Carteret,  tugging  at  a  line  of  chairs 
attached  to  a  plank,  like  a  very  smaU  bird  with  a  very  large  twig. 
To  refuse  the  aid  that  she  immediately  demanded  was  impossible, 
and  even  before  the  future  back  row  of  the  sixpennies  had  been 
towed  to  its  moorings,  he  realised  that  hateful  as  it  would  be  to 
stay  and  join  in  these  distasteful  revels,  it  would  be  better  than 
going  home  and  thinking  about  them. 

From  this  the  intelligent  observer  may  gather  that  absence 
had  had  its  traditional,  but  by  no  means  invariable,  effect  upon 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Grunning,  and,  had  any  further  stimulant  been 
needed,  it  had  been  supplied  in  the  last  few  minutes  by  the 
aggressive  and  possessive  manner  of  Captain  Carteret. 

The  rehearsal  progressed  after  the  manner  of  amateur 
rehearsals.  The  troupe,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gunning,  who 
remained  wrapped  in  silence,  talked  irrepressibly,  and  quite  in- 
appropriately to  their  role  as  Green  Coons.  Freddy  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Taylour  bear-fought  untiringly  for  possession  of  the  bones  and 
the  position  of  Comer  Man ;  Mrs.  Carteret  alone  had  a  copy  of 
the  music  that  was  to  be  practised,  and  in  consequence,  the  company 
hung  heavily  over  her  at  the  piano  in  a  deafening  and  discordant 
swarm.  The  two  tall  Hamiltons,  hitherto  speechless  by  nature 
and  by  practice,  became  suddenly  exhilarated  at  finding  them- 
selves in  the  inner  circle  of  the  soldiery,  and  bubbled  with 
impotent  suggestions  and  reverential  laughter  at  the  witticisms 
of  Mr.  Taylour.  Fanny  Fitz  and  Captain  Carteret  finally  removed 
themselves  to  a  grimy  comer  behind  the  proscenium,  and  there 
practised,  sotto  voce,  the  song  with  banjo  accompaniment  that 
was  to  culminate  in  the  hornpipe.  Freddy  Alexander  had  gone 
forth  to  purchase  a  pack  of  cards,  in  the  futile  hope  that  he 
could  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Carteret  to  allow  him  to  inflict  conjuring 
tricks  upon  the  audience. 

*  As  if  there  were  anything  on  earth  that  bored  people  as 
much  as  card  tricks!'  said  that  experienced  lady  to  Rupert 
Gunning.  *  Look  here,  wovid  you  mind  reading  over  these  riddles, 
to  see  which  you'd  like  to  have  to  answer.  Now,  here's  a  local 
one.    I'll  ask  it — "  Why  am  dis  room  like  de  Enniscar  Demesne  ?  " 
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— and  then  yonilll  say,  "  Because  dere  am  so  many  pretty  little 
deers  in  it " ! ' 

*0h,  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that!*  said  Rupert  hastily, 
alarmed  as  well  as  indignant;  'I'm  afraid  i  really  must  go 
now ' 

He  had  to  pass  by  Fanny  Fitz  on  his  way  out  of  the  hall* 
There  was  something  vexed  and  forlorn  about  him,  and,  being 
sympathetic,  she  perceived  it,  though  not  its  cause. 

'  You're  deserting  us  ! '  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 

'  I  have  an  appointment,'  he  said  stifSy,  his  glance  evading 
hers,  and  resting  on  Captain  Carteret's  well-clipped  little  black 
head. 

Some  of  Fanny's  worst  scrapes  had  been  brought  about  by  her 
incapacity  to  allow  anyone  to  part  from  her  on  bad  terms,  and, 
moreover,  she  liked  Rupert  Grunning.  She  cast  about  in  her  mind 
for  something  conciliatory  to  say  to  him. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  show  me  the  cob  that  you  bought  at 
the  Horse  Show?' 

The  olive  branch  thus  confidently  tendered  had  a  somewhat 
withering  reception. 

*  The  cob  I  bought  at  the  Horse  Show  ? '  Mr.  Grunning  re- 
peated with  an  increase  of  rigidity.     '  Oh,  yes — I  got  rid  of  it.' 

He  paused ;  the  twangling  of  Captain  Carteret's  banjo  bridged 
the  interval  imperturbably. 

*  Why  had  you  to  get  rid  of  it  ? '  asked  Fanny,  still  sympa- 
thetic. 

*  She  was  a  failure ! '  said  Rupert  vindictively ;  *  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself  in  buj^g  her ! ' 

Fanny  looked  at  him  sideways  from  under  her  lashes. 

*  And  I  had  counted  on  your  giving  me  a  mount  on  her  now 
and  then ! ' 

Rupert  forgot  his  wrath,  forgot  even  the  twangling  banjo. 

*  I've  just  got  another  cob,'  he  said  quickly,  *  she  jumps  very 
well,  and  if  you'd  like  to  hunt  her  next  Tuesday ^ 

*  Oh,  thanks  awfully,  but  Captain  Carteret  has  promised  me  a 
mount  for  next  Tuesday ! '  said  the  perfidious  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Carteret,  on  her  knees  by  a  refractory  footlight,  watched 
with  anxiety  Mr.  Gunning's  abrupt  departure  from  the  room. 

*  Fanny ! '  she  said  severely,  *  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
that  man  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing ! '  said  Fanny. 

*  If  you've  put  him  oflf  singing  I'll  never  forgive  you  1 '  oon- 
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tinned  Mrs.  Carteret,  advancing  on  her  knees  to  the  next  foot* 
light. 

'  I  tell  you  Tve  done  nothing  to  him/  said  Fanny  P^itz 
guiltily. 

'  CUve  me  the  hammer ! '  said  Mrs.  Carteret.  '  Have  I  eye«, 
or  have  I  not  ? ' 

'  He's  awfully  keen  about  her ! '  Mrs.  Carteret  said  that  even- 
ing  to  her  hnsband.  'Bad  temper  is  one  of  the  worst  signs. 
Men  in  love  are  always  cross.' 

*  Oh,  he's  a  rotter ! '  said  O^itain  Carteret  conclusively. 

In  the  meantime  the  object  of  thL%  condonnation  was  driving 
his  ten  Irish  miles  luxne,  by  the  light  of  a  frofdy  full  moon. 
Between  the  shafts  of  his  cart  »  trim-booking  mare  of  about 
fifteen  hands  trorted  lazOy,  forging,  t^hying^  az»d  gemrraJly  ccok' 
porting  herself  in  a  way  only  |Ki**ible  to  a  gra^^ed  *"«"*^^  wU> 
has  been  in  the  baiids  of  mcL  as  >Ir.  Wiiliam  Fenn^^^,  Tfa^ 
thick  and  dniar  noane  that  had  Losg  impartially  on  each  tide  of 
her  neck,  z^jm,  togietLer  witL  the  major  pc«t:<«  of  Ler  \fA'iu»\wri^ 
tail,  adorned  t»  mas. ore  Leap  ii»  \ut  near  of  tL*  Fesoe^gr  j^r,;ii> 
ho>aae.  Tbc  pa3i  fV^^&ec  ia  wik-L  tL*;  L^  b^yen  m^-ffl^  had 
given  pbce  to  a  pxirLed  eioot  of  :r:^t-gi»T,  tLat  Vx*^  rXack  in 
the  fimoiiiigiS-  A  week  of  ov«T-4.r:»=:«daz.^  oau  Lad  i&ad^  ;><r 
opauoBated.  brt  bfci  i»'>L  *o  itr.  i»*v:c»fi  V>  L^r  \t^  iu0t^7t&f 
nerronaueM  i2ida  Li»i  kii^i^  L*t,  :i  fj^  wiii-y/w  ^A  x:^  ijart^ 
ahopi. 

She  watf  a  brs^tr  3.  nam*?**-  i*  «&<c  v>  ^L^-SL.^^e-i  t^  ',i,i*r.v„*-j^ 
fetlock  vaa  -a^iatt  ilaa  ii*-  ia»i  at  ir^  t'ov^igxt.  asui  *f>*«,  tv^^^f^ 
she  had  yesc^rtaj  t#»ruy.u*r:  '/»*ir  vir-^  sJ..**  -/  ^fx^cs^  ;,'«?  a&  v^- 
stagcr.  ifc*  wi»  >»  «mi*_  Vy  *5fcrT7  '— '^  ^"^^  *'j^  na**  iiv^  «5^ 
pareuly.  w«BE>fi  -:-  •aarrx  tij-.o*-  *-.***-,     H*r*-  vj^  -r-L'**'^!****:  •»*» 

To  bwe  vyi;^-n  tip^v  ix'^ei*?^  ii;c**»*  jtl  v.^tt'  airji:-,:L+  win  y^^^J 
at^ugt  ti»t  jii»a^     i:  wiif  »*.<.  ^'■'^^7  "-*-  '*-**^  "^^  i*''^  '^'^'^  vun 

the  TTTrtrt  -wn^n.^-^  '7  jt.n.  Ur%*r=!;;  '.v  ii-jic  vj»:  »rjuniian  \/ 
The  Gawfi-  '>yai*.  ^^*^  ^*^'  wnani^  z.^  w.  -lut  »:f>jiuvBi.  ju^rui 
the  HI— III  iswnj/fe  ii;i;ir.cL:iiar.*7  »ictr^«ri«i  aut  wta  *<;i:.-r-# 
•aat^i^a'i^    17   T^aa^  i-jpr.    w«fH:  aawBSintfMt.    n.   -iu*- 
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clerk's  room  of  the  Enniscar  Town  Hali»  round  a  large  basin 
filled  horribly  with  a  compound  of  burnt  cork  and  water. 

*  It's  not  as  bad  as  it  looks  ! '  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  plimging  in 
her  hands  and  heroically  smearing  her  face  with  a  mass  of  black, 
oozy  matter  believed  to  be  a  sponge.  *  It's  quite  becoming  if 
you  do  it  thoroughly.  Mind,  all  of  you,  get  it  well  into  your 
ears  and  the  roots  of  your  hair ! ' 

The  Hamiltons,  giggling  wildly,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
ministrations  of  Freddy  Alexander,  and  Mrs.  Carteret,  appallingly 
transformed  into  a  little  West  Indian  coolie  woman,  applied  the 
sponge  to  the  shrinking  Fanny  Fitz. 

*  Will  you  do  Mr.  Gunning,  Fanny  ? '  she  whispered  into  one 
of  the  ears  that  she  had  conscientiously  blackened.  '  I  think 
he'd  bear  it  better  from  you ! ' 

*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! '  replied  Fanny,  with  a 
dignity  somewhat  impaired  by  her  ebon  countenance  and  monstrous 
green  turban. 

*  Why  not?' 

Mrs.  Carteret's  small  neat  features  seemed  unnaturally 
sharpened,  and  her  eyes  and  teeth  glittered  in  her  excitement. 

'  For  goodness  saJce,  take  your  awful  little  black  £Ace  away, 
Mabel!'  exclaimed  Fanny  hysterically,  *It  quite  frightens  me! 
I'm  very  angry  with  Mr.  Gxuming !  I'll  tell  you  why  some  other 
time.' 

*  Well,  don't  forget  you've  got  to  say,  "  Buck  up.  Sambo ! "  to 
him  after  he's  sung  his  song,  and  you  may  fight  with  him  as  much 
as  you  like  afterwards,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  hurrjring  off  to  paint 
glaring  vermilion  mouths  upon  the  loudly  protesting  Hamiltons. 

During  these  vicissitudes,  Bupert  Ghmning,  arrayed  in  a  green 
swallow-tailed  calico  coat,  short  white  cotton  trousers,  and  a 
skimpy  nigger  wig,  presented  a  pitiful  example  of  the  humiliations 
which  the  allied  forces  of  love  and  jealousy  can  bring  upon  the 
just.  Fanny  Fitz  has  since  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  that 
burned  within  her,  the  sight  of  Mr.  Gunning  morosely  dabbing 
his  long  nose  with  the  repulsive  sponge  that  was  shared  by  the 
troupe,  almost  moved  her  to  compassion. 

A  pleasing  impatience  was  already  betraying  itself  in  cat-calls 
and  stampings  from  the  sixpenny  places,  and  Mrs.  Carteret,  flitting 
like  a  sheep  dog  round  her  flock,  arranged  them  in  couples  and 
drove  them  before  her  on  to  the  stage,  singing  in  chorus,  with  a 
fair  assumption  of  hilarity,  *  As  we  go  marching  throi:^h  Georgia.' 

For  Fanny  Fitz  the  subsequent  proceedings  became  merged 
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in  a  nightmare  of  blinding  heat  and  glare,  made  actual  only  by 
poignant  anxiety  as  to  the  length  of  her  green  skirt.  The  hope 
that  she  might  be  unrecognisable  was  shattered  by  the  yell  of 
*  More  power,  Miss  Fanny ! '  that  crested  the  thunderous  encore, 
eToked  by  her  hornpipe  with  Captain  Carteret ;  and  the  question 
of  the  skirt  was  decided  by  the  fact  that  her  aunts,  in  the  front 
row,  firmly  perused  their  programmes  from  the  beginning  of  her 
dance  to  its  conclusion. 

The  entertainment  went  with  varying  success,  after  the  manner 
of  its  kind.  The  local  hits  and  personal  allusions,  toilfully  com- 
piled and  ardently  believed  in,  were  received  in  damping  silence, 
while  Rupert  Gunning's  song,  of  the  truculent  order  dedicated  to 
basses,  and  sung  by  him  with  a  face  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  Othello,  received  an  ovation  that  confirmed  Captain  Carteret  in 
his  contempt  for  country  audiences.  The  performance  raged  to 
its  close  in  a  *  Cake  Walk,*  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  *  Razors  a- 
flying  through  the  air,*  and  the  curtain  fell  on  what  the  Enniscar 
Indeipemdeat  described  cryptically  as  *  ^k^Umi  ensemble  d,  la  con- 
versazione that  was  refreshingly  unique.' 

*  Five  minutes  more  and  I  should  have  had  heat  apoplexy  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Carteret,  hurling  her  turban  across  the  clerk's  room, 
'  but  it  all  went  splendidly !  Empty  that  basin  out  of  the  window, 
somebody,  and  give  me  the  vaseline.  The  last  time  I  blacked  my 
face  it  was  covered  with  red  spots  for  a  week  afterwards  because  I 
used  soap  instead  of  vaseline ! ' 

Rupert  Grunning  approached  Fanny  with  an  open  note  in  his 
hand. 

*  I've  had  this  from  your  aunt,'  he  said,  handing  it  to  her ;  it 
was  decorated  with  sooty  thumb-marks,  to  which  Fanny's  black 
claw  contributed  a  fresh  batch  as  she  took  it,  but  she  read  it  with- 
out a  smile. 

It  was  to  the  efiPect  that  the  heat  of  the  room  had  been  too 
much  for  the  elder  Misses  Fitzroy,  and  they  had  therefore  gone 
home,  but  as  Mr.  Crunning  had  to  pass  their  gate  perhaps  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  drive  their  niece  home. 

*  Oh '  said  Fanny,  in  tones  from  which  dismay  was  by  no 

means  eliminated.     *  How  stupid  of  Aunt  Rachel ! ' 

*  I'm  afraid  there  seems  no  way  out  of  it  for  you,'  said  Rupert 
offendedly. 

A  glimpse  of  their  two  wrathful  black  faces  in  the  glass 
abruptly  checked  Fanny's  desire  to  say  something  crushing.  At 
this  juncture  she  would  rather  have  died  than  laughed. 
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Burnt  cork  is  not  lightly  to  be  removed  at  the  first  assay,  and 
when,  half  an  hour  later,  Fanny  Fitz,  with  a  pale  and  dirty  fece, 
stood  under  the  dismal  light  of  the  lamp  outside  the  Town  Hall, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Grunning's  trap,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
woman  among  the  loiterers  say  compassionately : 

*  God  help  her,  the  crayture !  She  looks  like  a  servant  that*d 
be  bate  out  with  work ! ' 

Mr.  Gunning's  new  cob  stood  hearkening  with  flickering  ears 
to  the  various  commotions  of  the  street — she  understood  them  all 
perfectly  well,  but  her  soul  being  uplifted  by  reason  of  oats,  she 
chose  to  resent  them  as  impertinences.  Having  tolerated  with 
difficulty  the  instalment  of  Miss  Fitzroy  in  the  trap,  she  started 
with  a  flourish,  and  pulled  hard  until  clear  of  the  town  and  its 
flaring  public-houses.  On  the  open  road,  with  nothing  more 
enlivening  than  the  dark  hills,  half-seen  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  she  settled  down.  Bupert  turned  to  his  silent  companion. 
He  had  become  aware  during  the  evening  that  something  was 
wrong,  KsA  his  own  sense  of  injury  was  Mghtened  into  the  back- 
ground. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  my  new  buy  ? '  he  said  pacifically. 
*  She's  a  good  goer,  isn't  she  ? ' 

*  Very,'  replied  Fanny. 

Silence  again  reigned.  One  or  two  further  attempts  at  con- 
versation met  with  equal  discouragement.  The  miles  passed  by. 
At  length,  as  the  mare  slackened  to  walk  up  a  long  hill,  Bupert 
said  with  a  voice  that  had  the  shake  of  pent-up  injury : 

*  Tve  been  wondering  what  I've  done  to  be  put  into  Coventry 
like  this!' 

*  I  thought  you  probablyVouldn't  caflre  to  speak  to  me ! '  was 
Fanny's  astonishing  reply,  deUvered  in  tones  of  ice. 

'  I ! '  he  stanmiered,  *  not  care  to  speak  to  y(m  !  You  ought 
to  know ^ 

*  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  know ! '  broke  in  Fanny,  passing  firom  the 
firigid  to  the  torrid  zone  with  characteristic  speed,  *  I  know  what 
a  failure  your  horse-dealing  at  the  Dublin  Show  was  I  Fve 
heard  how  you  bought  my  mare,  and  had  her  shot  the  same  night, 
because  you  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  even  to  go  and  look  at  her 
after  the  poor  little  thing  was  hurt !  Oh !  I  can't  bear  even  to 
ihimk  of  it ! ' 

Bupert  Gunning  remained  abjectly  and  dumbfoundedly 
silent. 

*  And  then,'  continued  Fanny,  whirling  on  to  the  final  point 
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of  her  indictment,  *  you  pretended  to  Captain  Carteret  and  me  that 
the  horse  you  had  bought  was  *  a  common  brute,'  a  cob  for 
ca/rti/ng,  and  you  said  the  other  night  that  you  had  made  a  fool 
of  yourself  over  it !  I  didn't  know  then  all  about  it,  but  I  do  now. 
Captain  Carteret  heard  about  it  from  the  dealer  in  Dublin.  Even 
the  dealer  said  it  was  a  pity  you  hadn't  given  the  mare  a 
chance ! ' 

'  It's  all  perfectly  true,'  said  Rupert,  in  a  low  voice. 

A  soft  answer,  so  far  from  turning  away  wrath,  frequently  in- 
flames it. 

*  Then  I  think  there's  no  more  to  be  said  ! '  said  Fanny  hotly. 
There  was  silence.     They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 

the  grey  mare  began  to  trot. 

*  Well,  there's  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say,'  said  Rupert 
awkwardly,  his  breath  coming  very  short,  *  I  couldn't  help  every- 
thing going  wrong  about  the  mare.  It  was  just  my  bad  luck. 
I  only  bought  her  to  please  you.  They  told  me  she  couldn't  get 
right  after  the  accident.  What  was  the  good  of  my  going  to  look 
at  her  ?  I  wanted  to  cross  in  the  boat  with  you.  Whatever  I  did 
I  did  for  you.     I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you ' 

It  was  at  this  crucial  moment  that  there  arose  suddenly  from 
the  dim  grey  road  in  front  of  them  a  slightly  greyer  shadow,  a 
shadow  that  limped  amid  the  clanking  of  chains.  The  Connemara 
mare,  now  masquerading  as  a  county  Cork  cob,  asked  for  nothing 
better.  If  it  were  a  ghost,  she  was  legitimately  entitled  to  flee 
fix>m  it ;  if,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  it  was  a  donkey,  she  made  a 
point  of  shying  at  donkeys.  She  realised  that,  by  a  singular 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  the  reins  were  lying  in  loops  on  her 
back. 

A  snort,  a  sideways  bound,  a  couple  of  gleeful  kicks  on  the 
dashboard,  and  she  was  away  at  full  gallop,  with  one  rein  under 
her  tail,  and  a  pleasant  open  road  before  her. 

*  It's  all  right ! '  said  Rupert,  recovering  his  balance  by  a  hair- 
breadth, and  feeling  in  his  heart  that  it  was  all  wrong,  'the 
Craffroe  Hill  will  stop  her.     Hold  on  to  the  rail.' 

Fanny  said  nothing.  It  was,  indeed,  all  that  she  could  do  to 
keep  her  seat  in  the  trap,  with  which  the  rushing  road  was  playing 
cup  and  ball ;  she  was,  besides,  not  one  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
versational in  emergencies.  When  an  animal,  as  active  and  artful 
as  the  Connemara  mare,  is  going  at  some  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
with  one  of  the  reins  under  its  tail,  endeavours  to  detach  the  rein 
are  not  much  avail,  and  when  the  tail  is  still  tender  from  recent 
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dockiiig,  they  are  a  good  deal  woise  than  useless.  Having  twice 
nearly  £ftllen  on  his  head,  Supert  abandoned  the  attempt  and 
prayed  for  the  long  stiff  ascent  of  the  Craffroe  Hill. 

It  came  swiftly  out  of  the  grey  moonlight.  At  its  foot  another 
road  forked  to  the  right ;  instead  of  facing  the  hill  that  led  to 
home  and  stable,  the  mare  swung  into  the  side  road,  with  one 
wheel  up  on  the  grass,  and  the  cushions  slipping  from  the  seat, 
and  Bupert,  just  saving  the  situation  with  the  left  rein  that 
remained  to  him,  said  to  himself  that  they  were  in  for  a  bad 
business. 

For  a  mile  they  swung  and  clattered  along  it,  with  the  wind 
striking  and  splitting  against  their  faces  like  a  cold  and  tearing 
stream  of  water ;  a  light  wavered  and  disappeared  across  the  pallid 
fields  to  the  left,  a  group  of  starveling  trees  on  a  hill  slid  up  into 
the  skyline  behind  it,  and  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  some  touch  of 
self-control,  some  suggestion  of  having  had  enough  of  the  joke, 
was  shortening  the  mare's  grasping  stride.  The  trap  pitched 
more  than  ever  as  she  came  up  into  the  shafts  and  back  into  her 
harness;  she  twisted  suddenly  to  the  left  into  a  narrow  lane, 
cleared  the  comer  by  an  impossible  fluke,  and  Fanny  Fit« 
was  hurled  ignominiously  on  to  Eupert  Gunning's  lap.  Long 
briars  and  twigs  struck  them  from  either  side,  the  trap  bumped 
in  craggy  ruts  and  slashed  through  wide  puddles,  then  reeled 
irretrievably  over  a  heap  of  stones  and  tilted  against  the  low  bank 
to  the  right. 

Without  any  exact  knowledge  of  how  she  got  there,  Fanny 
found  herself  on  her  hands  and  knees  in  a  clump  of  bracken  on 
top  of  the  bank  ;  Eupert  was  already  picking  himself  out  of  rugs 
and  other  jetsam  in  the  field  below  her,  and  the  mare  was  pro- 
ceeding up  the  lane  at  a  disorderly  trot,  having  jerked  the  trap 
on  to  its  legs  again  from  its  reclining  position. 

Fanny  was  lifted  down  into  the  lane ;  she  told  him  that  she 
was  not  hurt,  but  her  knees  shook,  her  hands  trembled,  and  the 
arm  that  was  round  her  tightened  its  clasp  in  silence.  When  a 
man  is  strongly  moved  by  tenderness  and  anxiety  and  relief,  he 
can  say  little  to  make  it  known  ;  he  need  not — it  is  known  bejrond 
all  telling  by  the  one  other  person  whom  it  concerns.  She  felt 
suddenly  that  she  was  safe,  that  his  heart  was  torn  for  her  sake, 
and  that  the  tension  of  the  last  ten  minutes  had  been  great.  It 
went  through  her  with  a  pang,  and  her  head  swayed  against  his 
arm.  In  a  moment  she  felt  his  lips  on  her  hair,  on  her  temple, 
and  the  oldest,  the  most  familiar  of  all  words  of  endearment  was 
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spoken  at  her  ear.  She  recovered  herself,  but  in  a  new  world. 
She  tried  to  walk  on  np  the  lane,  but  stumbled  in  the  deep  ruts 
and  found  the  supporting  arm  again  ready  at  need.  She  did  not 
resist  it. 

A  shrill  neigh  arose  in  front  of  them.  The  mare  had  pulled 
up  at  a  closed  gate,  and  was  apparently  apostrophising  some  low 
farm  buildings  beyond  it.  A  dog  barked  hysterically,  the  door  of 
a  cowshed  burst  open,  and  a  man  came  out  with  a  lantern. 

'  Oh,  I  know  now  where  we  are !  *  cried  Fanny  wildly ;  *  it*s 
Johnny  Connolly's !  Oh,  Johnny,  Johnny  Connolly,  we've  been 
run  away  with ! ' 

*  For  God's  sake,'  responded  Johnny  Connolly,  standing  stock 
still  in  his  amazement,  '  is  that  Miss  Fanny  ? ' 

*  Get  hold  of  the  mare,'  shouted  Rupert,  *  or  she'll  jump  the 
gate!' 

Johnny  Connolly  advanced,  still  calling  upon  his  God,  and  the 
mare  uttered  a  low  but  vehement  neigh. 

*  Ye're  deshtroyed  Miss  Fanny !  And  Mr.  Gunning,  the  Lord 
save  us  !  Ye're  killed  the  two  o'  ye  !  What  happened  ye  at  all  ? 
Woa  gerrl,  woa  gerrlie !     Ye'd  say  she  knew  me,  the  crayture.' 

The  mare  was  rubbing  her  dripping  face  and  neck  against  the 
farmer's  shoulder,  with  hoarse  whispering  snorts  of  recognition 
and  pleasure.     He  held  his  lantern  high  to  look  at  her. 

'  Musha  why  wouldn't  she  know  me  ? '  he  roared.  *  Sure  it's  jer 
own  mare.  Miss  Fanny  !  'Tis  the  Connemara  mare  I  thrained  for 
ye !  And  may  the  divil  sweep  and  roast  thim  that  has  it  told 
through  all  the  counthiy  that  she  was  killed  ! ' 

E.   (E.   SOMERVILLE   AND   MaRTIN   RoSS. 
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Congering  at  the  Wolf. 


8ENNEN  COVE  was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  in  slumber  as  we 
stole  out  of  our  beds  at  three  o'clock,  crept  over  the  stairs  and 
out  of  doors  with  feline  stealth,  and  cautiously  made  our  way  down 
a  steep  and  stony  slope  to  the  landing-place  where  our  punt  was 
hauled  up.  Our  purpose  was  to  go  a-congering  at  the  Wolf  Rock, 
and  to  start  soon  after  daybreak.  Catching  congers  is  a  somewhat 
roundabout  process,  bait  having  to  be  caught  or  bought  where- 
with to  take  cuttles,  to  be  dangled  in  their  turn  before  the  eyes 
and  mouths  of  the  congers,  as  the  bream  or  pilchards  had  been 
before  the  beaks  of  the  cuttles.  Public  opinion  credits  congers 
with  being  voracious  and  unclean,  whereas  they  are  dainty  in  their 
diet,  and  must  be  very  hungry  indeed  to  swallow  stale  or  coarse 
bait. 

The  first  stage  in  the  threefold  progress  towards  affluence  had 
been  achieved :  we  had  procured  our  bream,  and  now  were  in 
quest  of  the  cuttles.  A  strong  sharp  push  sent  the  punt  sliding 
down  the  steep  causeway  into  the  water;  we  sprang  aboard,  shoved 
oflf,  seized  the  paddles,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  anchored  under 
the  lee  of  a  long  reef  called  the  Cowloe,  a  solitary  example  of 
stratified  rock  amidst  the  endless  granitic  boulders,  headlands,  and 
islands  of  the  Land's  End  coast.  The  Cowloe,  which  is  a  big  rock 
at  low-water  spring-tides,  almost  disappears  at  high-water,  with  its 
outliers  the  Bo  and  the  Little  Bo ;  but  in  spite  of  its  imperfections 
it  is  the  only  breakwater  behind  which  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
boats  and  a  hundred  fishermen  can  find  shelter  from  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  boats,  be  it  observed,  are  among  the  best  rigged 
and  sailed,  and  the  men  the  sturdiest  and  the  most  daring,  along 
the  weather-beaten  Cornish  coast. 

Cuttles  require  deft  handling.  The  bait,  which  consists  of  a 
rough  chunk  of  fish  fastened  to  a  hook  or  even  tied  to  a  string,  is 
not  dropped  over  the  side  to  be  swallowed,  but  to  excite  the  gusta- 
tory organs  of  the  cuttles,  and  to  be  slowly  pulled  up  until  those 
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molluscs  have  reached  the  sur&ce  in  a  vain  attempt  to  embrace  it 
with  their  long  arms.  Then  in  a  moment  a  gaff  is  plunged  into 
the  leathery  mantle  of  the  would-be  diner,  and  the  creature  is 
unceremoniously  flung  into  the  boat.  The  prosaic  nature  of  the 
fishing  is  sometimes  punctuated  by  grotesque  incidents.  For 
instance,  the  cuttle  which  brought  our  catch  up  to  a  baker's  dozen 
helped  to  support  the  idea  that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number 
by  making  his  entrance  into  the  boat  a  pretext  for  emptying  his 
bag  of  sepia  into  the  fieice  of  his  captor,  the  liquid  transforming 
that  gentleman's  glib  speech  into  a  mere  incoherent  spluttering, 
and  then  running  down  his  white  '  jumper '  in  what  the  daylight 
showed  to  be  a  black  torrent.  '  That  was  a  braave  clumsy  job,' 
remarked  a  comrade,  referring  not  to  the  aim  of  the  cuttle  but 
to  the  incautious  handling  of  the  fisherman. 

At  last  it  was  deemed  that  our  bait  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  expedition  to  the  Wolf  Rock,  and  we  rowed  ashore,  had  break- 
fietst,  gathered  our  gear  together,  and  at  ten  o'clock  set  sail  for 
deep  water.  Not  however  without  protestations  and  gloomy  pro- 
phecies fir<Hn  the  *  side-mate.'  A  fisherman's  wife  on  a  rocky 
coast  swept  by  sudden  storms  and  ocean  billows  has  cause  to  be 
uneasy  even  when  daylight  voyages  are  undertaken,  and  therefore 
may  well  be  excused  for  expecting  the  worst  when  her '  man '  and 
her  boys  go  out  or  stay  out  under  the  stars,  or  enwrapped  in  dark- 
ness, to  find  their  way  among  hosts  of  steamers  and  sailing  craft, 
or  to  lie  in  their  track  rocking  at  anchor  in  a  small  open  boat.  To 
clench  these  arguments  in  favour  of  inaction,  the  goodwife  of  the 
skipper  adduced  the  fact  that  'fish'  were  expected  to  pass  the 
coast,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  a  few  congers  might  lead  to  the  loss 
of  a  mighty  shoal  of  pilchards,  and  with  them  of  untold  wealth. 
But  the  skipper  was  obdurate.  *  I  tell  ee  I'm  goin','  said  he ; 
'  tes  no  good  for  ee  to  arg.  If  tes  ordained  for  we  to  catch  pilchards 
all  the  congering  in  the  world  waant  purvent  it.  So  fit  yourself 
a  dish  of  tay,  and  pass  the  time  so  comfortable  as  you  can 
a^lrinkin'  of  he.' 

Our  boat  was  an  open  one,  twenty  feet  in  length  from  stem  to 
stem,  carrying  several  hundredweight  of  ballast  in  the  shape  of 
pig-iron,  supplemented  by  big  stones.  She  hoisted  a  brown  lug 
sail,  the  tack  or  fore  part  of  which  was  made  fast  well  in  advance 
of  the  mast,  to  enable  the  little  craft  to  point  close  to  the  wind, 
and  there  was  also  a  mizen  on  a  smaller  mast  fixed  in  the 
stempost  of  the  boat.  Three  men  formed  the  crew,  the  father 
and  skipper  and  his  two  boys,  the  younger  of  whom  was  about 
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twenty.      A  defective   compass   could  never  be    charged    with 
leading  the  boat  astray  in  the  night  or  in  a  fog,  for  it  did  not 
form  a  pcui)  of  her  outfit ;  the  fishermen  trusting  to  their  keen 
eyes  and  ears,  and  to  their  ripened  experience  and   sagadooB 
judgment,  to  find  a  way  among  the  rocks  to  their  destination. 
Even  a  lantern  was  regsurded  more  as  a  luxury  than  as  a  nec^sity. 
It  was  provided  with  only  one  small  piece  of  candle,  which  was 
economically  allowed  to  remain  unlighted,  and  was  covered  with 
an  oilskin  jacket  in  order  that  it  might  be  kept  diy,  and  ready  to 
flare  up  to  the  accompaniment  of  shouts  when  some  ocean  tramp 
or   undermanned   schooner  threatened  to  run  the  boat   down. 
This  primitive  proceeding  usually  answered  its  purpose,  and  the 
dangerous  craft  veered  to  port  or  starboard,  often  embellishing 
the  process  by  a  string  of  oaths  in  denunciation  of  the  troublesome 
'longshore  men  who  had  dared  to   get  in  the  way.     Western 
fishermen  usually  take  only  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  with 
them  when  they  go  afloat,  having  trained  th^nselves  by  practice 
to  endure  abstinence  for  long  periods  even  when  engaged  in  work 
requiring  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  vital  force.     Their  meals 
when  they  get  them  are  ample ;  when  they  cannot  have  them,  as 
one  remarked,  they  do  without. 

We  started  at  ten  o'clock  with  a  &esh  easterly  breeze  blowing 
on  our  port  quarter,  and  freshening  as  we  left  the  land ;  so  that 
when  half  of  our  vojrage  of  eight  miles  was  accomplished  our 
boat  was  flying  through  the  water,  as  the  crew  said,  *like  a 
liner.' 

'  She  is  a  beauty,'  observed  the  captain  later,  apparently  gazing 
at  an  old  tub  of  a  collier  sailing  at  about  five  knots  an  hour, 
but  really  having  the  craft  he  was  steering  in  his  mind's  eye — 
*  she  is  a  beauty.  Why,  we  could  sail  around  that  China  clippw 
close  reefed  and  with  the  mizen  down.'  His  pride  was  justified, 
and  in  an  hour  from  the  time  we  left  our  moorings  we  luffed  va^ 
under  the  lee  of  the  Wolf  Bock  lighthouse. 

The  Wolf  Hock,  which  now  forms  a  flat  platform  for  the 
lighthouse,  was  once  the  terror  of  navigators  entering  or  leaving 
the  Channel ;  and  many  a  stout  ship  of  the  olden  style  has 
shattered  her  timbers  against  that  unexpected  barrier,  and  stout- 
hearted sailors  have  there  ended  their  last  voyage.  Now  its 
beautiful  light,  in  alternate  white  and  red  flashes,  is  a  beacon  to 
the  storm-tossed  mariner,  pointing  the  way  and  placing  an 
unseen  cordon  around  the  terrible  rock  below.  The  staff  at  this 
solitary  spot  consists  of  four  men,  three  of  whom  are  always  on 
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duty,  the  period  of  which  should  be  three  months,  bnt  may  be  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Like  most  Trinity 
lightkeepers,  the  men  are  bom  into  the  profession,  the  dignity 
and  work  descending  &om  father  to  son  as  if  lightkeepers  were  an 
hereditary  caste.  We  exchanged  greetings  therefore  with  some  of 
the  men  who,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  forebears,  had  in 
bygone  days  kept  alight  the  flame  on  the  Longships  at  the  Lancl's 
!&id,  and  then  tnmed  to  serious  business. 

Our  sails  were  quickly  lowered  and  stowed  away,  and,  our 
masts  being  unshipped,  the  'bojrs'  took  to  the  oars  while  the 
skipper  cast  a  boulter  overboard.  First,  a  large  stone  was  lowered 
to  the  bottom,  forty  fathoms  below,  to  keep  the  boulter  in  position ; 
a  stone  being  used  in  preference  to  a  grapnel  on  account  of  the 
rocky  ground.  If  a  grapnel  caught  in  the- rocks  and  could  not  be 
freed  it  must  be  abandoned  at  great  cost,  whereas  a  stone  might 
be  dipped  or  parted  from  the  hawser  without  much  loss.  Next, 
a  long  string  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  hooks,  fixed  eight  feet  apart 
along  a  rc^,  was  cast  over  the  side,  and  thus  a  hundred  and  sixty 
fisd;h<mi8  of  ground  was  besprinkled  with  cuttle  bait.  Then  a  second 
stone  was  dropped  overboard,  and  only  the  two  cork  buoys  remained 
at  the  sur£Bu;e  to  tell  the  whereabouts  of  the  boulter.  *  There,'  said 
the  skipper,  '  them  hooks  can  earn  their  living  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness while  we  are  moored  close  to  the  Wolf  attending  to  our  line 
fishing.' 

The  lines,  three  in  number,  were,  soon  dropped  forty  fethoms 
down  by  means  of  six-pound  leads,  and  we  waited  anxiously  for 
the  result.  All  fishing  is  a  lottery,  and  fishing  for  congers  is 
-more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  the  congers  being  sometimes  absent  and  at  other  times  coy, 
while  the  rocky  bottom  ftdl  of  pits  and  holes  is  terribly  destructive 
to  fishing  gear.  Our  troubles  began  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
*  boy '  of  twenty,  who  was  a  novice  in  this  particular  branch  of 
his  craft,  made  his  d^but  by  getting  his  line  fiist  in  a  hole,  and 
in  his  attempts  to  clear  it  suddenly  found  it  two  fathoms  shorter 
and  six  pounds  lighter  than  when  it  had  gone  over  the  side.  A 
moment  after  the  skipper  whispered,  *  Haul  away ! '  and  two  of  the 
crew  began  to  pull  at  the  wrong  line  until  stopped  by  their  father, 
who  made  it  clear  that  the  conger  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  on 
which  his  fingers  rested.  '  I  believe  he's  a  he/  said  the  skipper, 
before  the  writhing  conger  came  near  the  surface.  *Shes  are 
much  quieter  than  hes.'  After  the  fish  had  been  gaffed  by  the 
third  member  of  the  crew  and  hauled  in  over  the  side,  the  speaker 
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added,  '  When  I  say  that  shes  are  much  quieter  than  hes  I  do 
mean  among  congers — awnly  among  congers.' 

*  I've  a-got  wan/  shouted  the  elder  son,  and  again  a  fish  was 
quickly  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  by  two  pairs  of 
willing  hands.  *  He's  coming  like  a  Iamb,'  said  the  experienced 
fether.  *  I  spect  he's  a  she.'  A  *  she  *  it  was — long,  stout,  and 
inactive,  submitting  to  the  gaff  as  if  used  to  it,  and  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  when  unhooked  with  hardly  a  wriggle.  Then  we 
discovered  that  the  monster,  which  weighed  at  least  fifty  pounds,  had 
previously  dined  off  a  relative,  whom  she  had  swallowed  whole.  As 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  the  '  boys '  extracted  the  in- 
side passenger,  a  conger  four  feet  long.  '  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now, 
if  he  was  the  ould  man,'  said  the  skipper,  meditatively  stroking 
his  chin.  '  I'm  tould  that  married  life  is  very  kicklish  and  onsar- 
tain  among  them  say  serpents:'  We  had  been  baiting  our  hooks 
with  pieces  of  bream  thus  {Seut,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  do 
so,  for  the  fastidious  conger  steadily  declines  to  take  a  homely 
dish  after  a  dainty  one,  and  as  our  supply  of  bait  was  not  abun- 
dant we  deemed  it  prudent  to  begin  with  lowly  fare.  According 
to  the  skipper  the  senses  of  congers  are  peculiarly  acute,  the 
'  smear '  from  juicy  baits,  together  with  that  from  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs  (which  hooked  fishes  often  disgorge),  floating  with 
the  tide  as  much  as  two  miles,  and  enticing  the  epicures  up  the 
str^tm  until  they  reach  the  point  where  the  good  things  are  being 
dispensed.  By  the  time  the  tide  has  slackened  the  congers  have 
duly  assembled,  and  then  the  best  time  for  fishing  begins. 

*  Now,  boys,  for  the  cuttle  bait,'  said  the  master  fisherman, 
when  the  auspicious  moment  arrived ;  '  them  rocks  below  us  are 
black  with  congers.'  This  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  for  three 
hours  or  more  a  fish  appeared  at  the  surface  every  five  minutes  on 
an  average — small  and  large,  lively  and  inert,  black  and  brown ; 
some  resigning  themselves  to  their  fate  without  a  murmur,  others 
emitting  sounds  somewhat  like  the  bark  of  a  dog ;  the  females 
stretching  themselves  quietly  along  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
the  males  and  perhaps  the  young  females  occasionally  indulging 
in  gymnastics  which  disturbed  the  loose  gear,  and  made  the 
fishermen  careful  as  to  where  they  planted  their  feet.  Big  fishes 
are  usually  killed  by  a  sharp  thrust  through  the  neck,  but  we 
were  too  busy  to  waste  time  upon  this  operation.  Then  our 
young  fiiend  again  lost  the  end  of  his  line  and  the  six-pound 
weight  attached  to  it.  The  skipper  shook  his  head  at  this  de- 
struction of  property,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  the  workhouse  full  in 
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view,  but  he  cHivabronsIy  restrained  from  hurting  the  'boy's' 
feelings,  and  only  said,  *  Everybody  must  have  a  lamin'.  Try 
again,  old  chap,  and  be  a  little  more  cautiouser  next  time.  Any- 
body,' continued  he,  '  can  catch  congers  on  a  strong  tide.  For 
why?  Because  the  moment  you  feel  the  conger  and  pull  the 
lead  off  the  bottom  the  tide  will  lift  the  bait  and  the  fish's  head 
with  it,  and  there's  nothin'  to  do  but  strike  and  the  hook  is  in 
his  jaw.  But  when  the  tide  is  slack  the  conger  requires  to  be 
coaxed  along,  and  it's  only  when  you  gently  pull  away  the  bait 
from  his  mouth  that  he  fears  it  is  goin'  altogether,  and  makes  a 
spring  for  it,  thereby  losing  the  number  of  his  mess.' 

*  Did  I  ever  tell  ee  the  story  of  that  conger  three  of  our  ould 
men  catched  on  a  Sunday  night  ?    Leastways,  they  thought  'twas 
Monday  momin',  but  owin'  to  their  watches  being  fast  they  must 
'ave  gone  out  a  bit  too  soon.     Well,  the  first  line  they  put  over  the 
side  brought  up  something — it  might  'ave  been  only  a  sixpenny 
fish  for  the  weight  he  was ;  but  when  he  came  up  to  the  gunwale 
they  found  that  he  was  so  long  as  theirselves,  so  black  as  the 
chimley,  and  so  thick  as  a  man's  leg.     He  seemed  to  help  hisself 
into  the  booat,  and  lied  at  the  bottom  so  quiet  as  a  baaby  until  they 
dropped  their  line  overboard  again ;  and  then — would  you  believe 
it  ? — ^while  they  sot  and  looked  at  un  that  there  conger  rose  'pon 
end,  stood  on  his  tail,  and  jumped  overboard  head  fust.     That 
comes  of  trusting  on  Sunday  nights  to  poor  ould  watches,  for  that 
wasn't  no  natural  conger  but  the  Ould  Fellaw  hisself,  so  our  men  do 
think.     Why  what's  that  ?  tes  like  a  band  of  music  plajrin'  in  the 
sky.'     Certainly  there  was  music  falling  from  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  but  the  strains  were  not  celestial — ^being,  in  point  of  fact, 
produced  by  the  three  lightkeepers,  who  were  marching  round  the 
lantern  above  us,  playing  *  Cheer,  boys,  cheer'  on  a  concertina,  a 
tin  whistle,  and  a  tambourine.     But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  ex- 
hilarating and  friendly. 

When  the  sun  set,  the  red  and  white  flashes  beamed  over  our 
head,  and  the  coming  dusk  was  signalled  by  the  capture  of  a  dozen 
big  fishes  in  a  few  minutes.  As  the  last  was  being  hauled  in,  the 
skipper,  who  was  standing  knee-deep  in  congers,  exclaimed,  *  Why, 
wan  of  them  big  chaps  is  a-goin'  off  weth  my  leg.  Hould  on,  boys, 
hould  on.'  The  creature  was  indeed  literally  going  off  with  a  leg 
which  did  not  belong  to  it,  for  it  had  seized  the  bottom  of  his 
trousers,  and  was  dragging  it  and  the  leg  inside  fiur  astern  under 
the  seat,  so  that  the  owner  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  his  place 
alongside  of  his  captures.     '  Cut  away  the  trousers,'  he  shouted, 
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A  knife  was  prodnced,  and  the  next  moment  the  fisherman  went 
one  way  with  his  mutilated  gannent,  and  the  conger  the  other  with 
the  fragment  it  had  secured  as  a  sample.  Little  success  att^ded 
our  efforts  after  this.  Either  we  had  caught  nearly  all  the  congers 
in  the  district,  or  they  had  taken  warning  by  the  disappearance 
of  their  friends  and  had  migrated  elsewhere,  and  in  spite  of  onr 
patience  we  might  almost  as  well  have  weighed  anchor  at  dusk  as 
several  hours  later.  Only  '  a  scattering  wan,'  as  the  crew  obaer?ed, 
came  to  our  hooks. 

*  Now,  then,  boys,  let's  try  the  boulter,'  fell  cm  our  giatebl 
ears  from  the  mouth  of  the  captain.  In  a  few  minutes  our  lines 
were  wound  up,  our  mooring  stone  pulled  over  the  bow,  and  one 
man  stood  to  the  oars  while  the  other  two  hauled  in  the  boulter. 
It  proved  a  grievous  disappointment,  but  it  explained  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  congers.  On  the  first  three  hooks  were  three  big 
dog-fishes,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  very  little 
else  worth  having.  It  was  dogs,  dogs,  dogs  everywhere  :  the  veiy 
sea  swarmed  with  the  detested  miniature  sharks,  until  it  seemed 
to  our  excited  imaginations  that  all  the  dog-fishes  in  the  English 
Channel  had  made  the  Wolf  Kock  their  rendezvous.  The  congers 
which  had  seized  our  cuttle  bait  had  been  eaten  from  the  tail  to 
the  middle,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  tail  to  the  neck,  so  that 
only  heads  without  bodies  were  hanging  to  the  hooks.  '  Let's  gd 
in  so  quickly  as  we  can,'  said  the  sUpper  when  the  second  stone 
came  up.  '  We  shall  be  eaten  alive  if  we  stay  here  much  limgtf ; 
they  are  just  like  a  pack  av  hounds  round  the  booat.'  So  the 
masts  were  raised,  the  sails  hoisted,  and  our  bow  turned  towaids 
home. 

Our  voyage  was  an  anxious  one,  for  the  ton  or  thereabouts  of 
slippery  congers  would  slide  to  leeward,  so  that  it  was  difBoult  to 
steer  the  boat ;  and  a  whole  fleet  of  steamers,  schooners,  ketches, 
and  French  cutters  in  quest  of  cray-fishes,  some  with  lights  and 
some  with  none,  made  our  course  tortuous  and  dangerous.  At 
three  o'clock,  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  we  left  our  beds,  we 
again  stood  on  the  shore,  tired,  hungry,  and  sleepy,  but  elated  at 
our  successful  line  fishing.  Six  score  and  five  congers,  worth  a 
shilling  apiece,  big  and  small,  testified  to  the  wisdom  and  profit  of 
going  a-congering  at  the  Wolf. 

John  TfiABKij^ 
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By  H.  C,  Bailey. 
CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE  COMTE  DE  LORMONT  PLAYS  THE  FOOL. 

«  T7ELL0W  and  salmon-pink/  said  the  Comte  de  Lormont 
X  thoughtfully.  *  There  is  a  certain  fatuity  about  yellow 
and  salmon-pink.  Ah!  bring  me  the  crimson  breeches,  Pierre. 
My  very  dear  friend,  that  is  purple.  So.  And  the  sky-blue  riband. 
No ;  there  is  an  air  of  decision  in  crimson,  and  the  blue  adds  a 
touch  of  sternness.  You  may  assist  me  to  put  on  the  salmon-pink 
breeches.  Thank  you.  My  legs,  my  dear  friend,  are  of  equal 
length.  It  is  inconvenient  in  putting  on  breeches,  but  has  com- 
pensating advantages.  Thank  you.  Now  we  will  look  at  the 
stockings.  I  think  we  will  consider  the  yellow  stockings.  Those  ? 
They  have  a  brown  clock.  Contemplate  the  sobriety  of  a  brown 
clock.  An  excellent  stocking  for  confessions,  but — —  Ah,  hold 
that  up.  Yes,  the  clock  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  pink  bird  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  will  enter  into  the  pink  birds.  I 
believe,  Pierre,  I  shall  never  teach  you  to  tie  ribands.  Endeavour 
to  lend  character  to  your  bows ;  we  desire  now  to  indicate  frivolity. 
So.     You  perceive  ? ' 

*  Monsieur  requires  a  vest,'  said  Pierre. 

*  You  are  so  coarse,  Pierre.  Monsieur  does  not  dress  for  himself. 
Art  requires  a  vest.     What  has  Pierre  to  offer  to  art  ?    My  dear 

friend !   Who  could  wear  rose  pink  with Pierre,  you  distress 

me.  Ah,  the  gods  are  with  us.  I  perceive  also  that  the  Council 
is  waiting.  The  green  vest  with  the  yellow  flowers.  Now  the 
cream  velvet  with  the  fleur-de-lys.  There  is  something  wanting. 
Tellow  ruflSes?  Oh,  Pierre,  shall  I  wear  the  jaundice?  The 
apple  green,  my  friend ;  quickly  !  So,  so,'  he  patted  them  gently 
and   turned  round  before  the  glass.     *My  cane;    thank  you. 
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Endeavour  to  look  more  foolish,  Pierre.  Bend  your  great  wit  to 
your  master's  level.  Pick  up  that  box  of  despatches.  Open  the 
door — and  for  QtKi's  sake  look  a  fool ! ' 

Master  and  man  passed  slowly  along  the  corridors,  and  Lormont 
said  soffcly : 

*  You  perceive  that  usher,  Pierre.  Look  like  him.  Now  go 
to  him  and  remark  that  the  Comte  de  Lormont  waits  on  the  High 
Council.'     Lormont  sat  down  kaily  and  yawned. 

*  The  High  Council  of  Solgau  will  give  audience  to  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Lormont,'  said  the  usher  with  a  pompous  bow. 

*  Eh  ?  *  said  Lormont  yawning  in  his  face.  *  Oh,  yes  ;  of 
course,'  and  he  rose  lazily  leaning  on  his  stick.  Thrusting  out 
his  chest  and  turning  out  his  toes,  he  walked  slowly  into  the  room 
and  bowed  to  the  President,  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee.  The  Count 
rose  and  bowed  clumsily  in  answer.  Lormont,  with  a  new  flourish 
for  each,  bowed  to  all  in  turn,  and  concluded  with  a  sweeping  bow 
to  the  room.  The  Council  bowed  again  all  out  of  time.  Lormont, 
standing  with  his  head  bent  low,  yawned. 

*  Pray  be  seated,  monsieur,'  said  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee. 
'Yes.     Thank  you.     I  am  highly  honoured,'  said  Lormont, 

bowing  to  him  again  with  copious  flourishes,  and  the  Count  bobbed 
his  head.     Lormont  sat  down. 

*  You  asked  for  an  audience,  monsieur  ? '  said  the  Count. 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course.  Pierre ! '  he  looked  vaguely  all  round 
him.  *  Where  is  that  box,  Pierre  ? '  he  said  peevishly.  Pierre 
put  it  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  *  Oh,  yes ;  now  you 
may  go.     Oh,  Pierre !  where  is  the  key  ? ' 

*  Monsieur  has  it,'  said  Pierre. 

*  Have  I  ?  Yes,  yes ;  of  course.  Why  do  you  worry  me  ? 
Go,  you  fool ;  you  detain  the  Council.'  Pierre  went  out.  Lormont 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  yawned. 

*  I  believe  you  had  some  proposal  to  make,'  said  the  Count  of 
Hilpertsee. 

*  Had  I  ?  Oh,  yes,'  he  opened  the  despatch-box  and  fumbled 
among  the  papers.  *  Yes,  the  Prince  von  Lichtenstein's  army  was 
destroyed  at  the  Schwartzsee,'  he  looked  up  from  his  papers  and 
smiled  amiably  at  the  Council. 

*  We  knew  that.  Monsieur,'  said  the  Count  gruffly. 

*  By  the  Marshal  of  Solgau,'  said  Lormont,  and  yawned.  *  He 
sap — ^where  is  it  ? — yes,  he  says  that  it  was  a  remarkable  victory. 
Cannot  speak  too  well  of  the  Marshal  of  Solgau — ^yes,  and  so  on. 
Paragraphs  of  adjectives.' 
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*  Who  says  so  ?  *  growled  the  Count. 

*  Why,  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  I  told  you.'  There  was  a  little 
stir  round  the  table,  and  some  of  the  Council  whispered  to  one 
another.  Lormont  still  turned  over  his  papers.  The  Count  spoke 
to  the  Secretary  and  leant  back  in  his  chair. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  magnificent,*  said  the  Secretary.  *  But  you  had 
something  else  to  say,  monsieur  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  had,'  drawled  Lormont.  *  Very  tiresome  these  papers. 
I  never  can  find  anything  in  papers,*  and  he  flung  some  down 
pettishly. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  of  course.  Never  can  read  other  people's  writing,* 
said  the  Secretaiy.  '  But  the  Council  is  waiting,  monsieur :  must 
get  on — ^must  get  on.*  * 

*  Ah,  yes ;  just  so,'  drawled  Lormont.  *  I  am  very  sorry 
for  the  Council.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  tire  them  horribly.  It 
tires  me.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  my  view,'  said  the  Secretary.  *  But  we 
must  get  on.  Never  get  done.  Very  hard  to  get  at  the  fitcts, 
but  must  do  it,  you  know.' 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,  Doctor,'  said  Lormont.  *  Ah,  this 
is  it.  I  wished  to  represent  to  the  Council  that  the  throne  in 
Solgau — well,  it  is  empty,  is  it  not  ? '  and  he  looked  up  and  smiled 
fatuously  at  the  Council. 

*  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  very  true,'  said  the  Secretary  nodding.  *  But 
— er,  nothing  new  in  that.' 

*  No,  I  suppose  not,'  drawled  Lormont.  *  But — ah ! — I  believe 
when  the  Council  considered  it  before  there  were  some  doubts 
raised  about  one  of  those  who — who  would  be — be  in  the  field, 
you  know.     Well,  they — those  doubts — are  they  doubts  still  ? ' 

*  Very  well  put,  monsieur ;  but — er — ^not  very  clear.' 

'  Oh — I  think  that  some  people  said  the  Marshal  of  Solgau 
was  a  coward.  He — he  is  rather  an  uncommon  kind  of  coward,  is 
he  not  ? '     He  looked  at  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee. 

*  We  know  that  was  wrong,'  said  the  Count  gruffly. 

*  Well,  you  see,  of  course  you  are  the  Council  of  Solgau,  and 
so  it  seems  rather  well  that  you  should  know.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  chosen  anyone  for  the  throne  ? ' 

*  The  throne  is  empty,'  said  the  Baron  von  Rosenberg. 
'That  seems  such  a  pity,'  said  Lormont.     *I  suppose  you 

have  seen,  you  know,  we  think  the  Count  of  Erbach  is — ^he  is  at 
least  a  man  who  has  proved  himself.  I  had  hoped  you  might 
have  chosen  him.' 
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*  You  are  &ank/  said  the  Count  gruffly,  looking  at  Lormont. 
The  Secretary  whispered  to  him,  and  the  Count  nodded. 

'  Yes,  of  course,  much  better  to  be  quite  firank,'  said  the 
Secretary ;  and  the  Council  admired  their  diplomatist ;  they  knew 
he  was  the  only  one  among  them,  and  thought  that  he  was  the 
only  one  in  the  room.  '  Gret  on  much  better :  must  get  on. 
Keep  the  Council  here  all  day.  Never  get  done.  Why  did  you 
hope,  monsieur  ? ' 

*  Eh  ?  Oh,  come,  Doctor,  let  us  both  be  frank.  I  tell  you 
our  view.  What  is  yours  ? '  said  Lormont.  The  Secretary  whis- 
pered with  the  Count. 

*  Of  course  things  have  changed,*  said  the  Secretary.  *  Things 
change,  of  course  you  must  change  with  them.  Ttfnvpma 
mviaTitv/Tf  you  know.'    Lormont  nodded  gravely. 

'  Ah,  just  so,'  said  he.  '  Ah  !  I  suppose  I  may  go  on/  and  he 
looked  at  the  Secretary  doubtfully. 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course ;  that  is  my  view.' 

*Well,  you  see,  there  is  no  heir  in  Lichtenstein.  The 
Marshal  of  Solgau  conquered  Lichtenstein.  Duke  Bemhard  holds 
it — ^ah,  yes,  "  in  his  hand."  These  soldiers  are  so  picturesque. 
We  thought,  you  know,  same  man  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  and 
Solgau — ah,  I  ask  pardon — Prince  of  Solgau  and  Lichtenstein. 
Solgau  has  served  us  well,  you  know.' 

*  Yes — oh,  yes — ^magnificent,'  cried  the  Secretary,  and  all  the 
Council  were  whispering  together.  'But  let  us  be  frank, 
monsieur:  what  will  France  gain?'  And  the  Council  admired 
their  cunning  Secretary. 

*  Oh,  I — ^I — I  made  no  promise,'  said  Lormont.  *  You  see,  it 
depends  on  the  man  whom  you  make  Prince.' 

*  Of  course,  that  is  my  view.  You  mean  if  the  Count  of 
Erbach  were  made  Prince.  But  where  does  France  stand, 
monsieur?' 

'  Oh,  you  have  dragged  it  out  of  me,'  cried  Lormont  pettishly, 
and  a  chuckle  went  round  the  room.  The  Council  was  very  proud 
of  its  Secretary. 

*  No,  no,'  cried  the  Secretary.  *  Much  better  to  be  quite  frank, 
you  know — ^know  where  we  are.' 

*  Well,  you  see,'  said  Lormont,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  and 
leaning  across  the  table,  *  if  he  is  to  be  made  Prince  you  must 
make  him.  We  cannot  do  that.  But  if  he  were,  you  know,  why 
then  we  might  give  you  Lichtenstein.' 

*  But  where  does  France  stand  ? '  growled  the  Count. 
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Lormont  laughed. 

*  Oh,  we  do  not  forget  ourselves/  he  cried,  and  looked  know- 
ingly at  the  Secretary.  '  There  would  be  a  strong  State  on  our 
frontier.  We  should  ask  its  Prince  to  promise  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  attack  us  through  this  new  State.  We  should  not 
lose ! '  and  he  laughed  again. 

*  Yes,  magnificent ! '  said  the  Secretary.  *  But  you  would 
want  the  old  treaty,  too ! ' 

'Pho!  the  old  treaty!'  said  Lormont  waving  his  hand. 
*  What  is  it  ?    We  would  give  that  up  for  this  new  one.' 

*  What,  what— do  you  promise  that  ? '  cried  the  Count. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Lormont,  shaking  his  head.  '  You  shall  not 
catch  me  again.     I  said  if  the  Count  of  Erbach  were  Prince.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  the  Secretary ;  *  but  if  he  were  ?' 
'  Why,  I  did  not  think  we  should  get  as  {Seut  as  this  to-day,' 

said  Lormont,  leaning  back.  '  You  dragged  it  out  of  me.  Doctor* 
CordiekJb !  this  is  odd,'  he  laughed.  *  I  came  to  know  what  you 
were  doing,  and,  oh.  Doctor !  I  don't  know  much  more  than  when 
I  began.  You  told  me  to  be  frank,  and,  heavens !  I  have.  It  is 
your  turn  now.  Who  is  to  be  Prince  in  Solgau  ? '  The  Secretary 
whispered  to  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee.  The  Count  leant  over  and 
spoke  to  some  of  the  others,  and  with  grave  nods  from  them  the 
Count  said : 

<  Things  have  changed,  monsieur,  as  the  Doctor  said.  I  will 
tell  you  as  much  as  that.  I  should  not  say  what  I  have  said  of 
Earl  of  Erbach  now.  You  have  told  us  so  much  that  we 
must  know  more.  Would  you  promise  this  if  he  were  to  be  made 
Prince?' 

*Well,  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  it,'  said  Lormont 
thoughtfully.  '  I  will  promise,  I  do  promise  for  France ' — ^his 
drawl  had  vanished — *  that  France  will  give  you  Lichtenstein, 
and  be  content  that  you  should  keep  her  frontier  safe,  if  the 
Count  of  Erbach  is  made  Prince.' 

*  Yes,  yes — magnificent,'  cried  the  Secretary.  *  Now  let  us  have 
that  in  writing.'  He  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  quickly,  while 
the  Council  talked  eagerly,  and  Lormont  played  with  his  rufSes. 

The  Secretary  gave  his  paper  to  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee.  The 
Count  read  it,  passed  it  to  Lormont,  and  Lormont  as  he  read  it 
and  took  up  his  pen  smiled  behind  his  hand. 

'  I  believe  that  is  all  I  came  to  do,  Count,'  said  Lormont, 
rising  and  yawning.  *  I  fear  I  have  tired  you  horribly  just  as  I 
said.     All  this  business  is  a  cursed  plague.     By  the  way,  I  should 
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be  very  glad  to  hear  at  once  when  you  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
who  is  to  be  Prince.' 

'  Yon  shall  hear  at  once,  monsieur/  said  the  Count  gruffly, 
and  Lormont  with  many  bows  went  out. 

The  Council  sat  long,  and  it  was  drawing  towards  evening 
when  the  Secretary  bustled  into  Lormont's  room. 

*  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  monsieur — sorry  to  trouble  you. 
I  suppose  you  have  authority  from  Pdre  Joseph  for  this?'  he 
gave  Lormont  the  paper  that  was  signed  that  morning. 

'  This  appalling  business ! '  drawled  Lormont,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  to  reach  his  despatch-boz.  '  Now,  it  is  really  very  odd, 
Doctor,  I  suppose  the  good  father  must  have  thought  you  would 
ask  for  something  like  this.  There.  You  perceive  it  is  exactly 
in  your  words.  Two  great  men.  Doctor,  think  alike  you  know. 
"Joseph  de  Tremblay"  "Lormont."  He  writes  a  worse  hand 
than  mine,  but  more  trustworthy  perhaps.  He  is  one  of  those 
dreadful  men  who  think  of  everything,  you  know.* 

*  I  may  take  this,  monsieur  ? '  said  the  Secretary  quickly. 

*  Dear,  dear,  I  should  have  given  it  you  before.  My  memoiy, 
Doctor — bad,  very  bad.*  The  Secretary  looked  at  him  and 
chuckled. 

*  You  a  fool — ^you  a  fool ! '  he  cried. 

'  Yes,  that  is  my  view,*  said  Lormont,  and  the  Secretary  went 
out  laughing.  Lormont  lay  back  in  his  chair,  smoothed  his 
moustache,  and  smiled.  In  about  half  an  hour  trumpets  pealed 
out  in  the  courtysuxl  and  Lormont  started  up.  He  flung  open 
the  window  and  looked  out.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
the  Count  of  Hilpertsee  entered. 

'I  have  the  honour  to  announce.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 

Lormont ^  the  trumpets  drowned  his  voice  and  he  stopped. 

'  That  Karl,  Count  of  Erbach,  Marshal  of  Solgau,  is  made  by  the 
vote  of  the  High  Council  Prince  of  Solgau.' 

*  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it,*  drawled  Lormont  bowing,  and 
the  Count  bowed  gravely  and  went  out.  The  trumpets  sounded 
again  and  Lormont  fell  into  his  chair,  stretched  his  hands  out 
over  his  head  and  burst  out  laughing.  A  herald  was  shouting  in 
the  courtyard. 

*  The  dear  good  Council ! '  murmured  Lormont  and  laughed 
again.     Pierre  ran  into  the  room  : 

*  Monsieur  has  heard '    Lormont  sprang  up. 

*  A  horse,  Pierre  !  *  he  cried. 

'  Monsieur  has  beard  ! '  said  Pierre  and  ran  out.     Lormont 
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drank  off  a  glass  of  wine,  caught  up  his  hat  and  followed  him. 
He  met  Amaryllis  in  the  corridor;  a  bright-eyed,  smiling 
Amaryllis.    An  Amaryllis  who  fell  to  laughing  and  cried : 

'  A  rainbow,  a  walking  rainbow ! ' 

'An  ambassador,  a  highly  successful  ambassador,'  cried 
Lormont,  and  ran  past. 

'  It  is  raining,  monsieur,'  said  Pierre  doubtfully,  meeting  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'  Bless  the  rain ! '  cried  Lormont. 

*  But  your  clothes,  monsieur.' 

'  Bless  my  clothes ! '  and  Amaryllis,  from  a  window,  saw  the 
rainbow  gallop  away  through  the  mud  to  Pdre  Joseph. 

'  Oh  when  he  comes  back *  said  Amaryllis. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

P&RB    JOSEPH    IS    FRANK. 


ZwiCEA  was  bringing  order  to  lichtenstein.  From  the  castle 
Duke  Bemhard  dealt  justice  to  all ;  a  justice  that  was  stem  and 
merciless,  but  still  was  justice.  The  strong  hand  that  held  the 
reins  did  not  relax  its  grip  when  victory  was  won.  Bemhard 
knew  well  enough  that  a  country  which  was  to  be  friendly  to  him 
was  better  left  unravaged,  and  an  evil  fate  befell  those  of  his  men 
who  did  not  agree  with  him ;  and  jtwicka  rode  hither  and  thither 
bringing  a  ready  sword  for  all  brigandage,  and  protection  and 
peace  for  those  who  asked  peace.  Away  on  the  southern  border 
Turenne  chased  the  remnants  of  Graleazzo's  army,  the  men  who 
had  hoped  for  an  easy  life  among  the  helpless  villages.  Few  men 
forind  an  easy  life  when  Yicomte  de  Turenne  was  in  the  saddle  to 
fight  them.  Perhaps  none  of  these  men  worked  with  less  zeal 
because  they  knew  they  were  working  for  Karl.  But  they  would 
have  laughed  if  they  had  heard  it  said. 

And  Karl  lay  at  Waldkirch  struggling  slowly  to  win  back  his 
strength,  while  the  trees  began  to  blossom  and  bud  and  the 
spring  came  again.  Yolande  was  less  often  with  him  as  he  grew 
stronger,  and  he  noticed  it,  and  was  surprised.  In  the  little  inn 
at  Waldkirch  Pdre  Joseph  stayed  too,  and  that  also  many  people 
noticed,  and  they,  with  more  reason  than  Karl,  were  also  surprised. 
But  the  old  monk,  who  had  played  with  the  States  of  Grermany 
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and  used  them  all  in  turn  iox  his  own  ends,  came  every  morning 
to  see  Karl.  He  said  little,  and  what  he  did  say  ^i^emed  to  have 
no  great  meaning.  He  was,  as  all  men  wocdd  have  supposed, 
very  cold  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life.  But,  as  no  one  but 
Lormont  would  ever  have  thought,  he  was  staying  at  Waldkirch 
only  that  he  might  hear  every  day  of  Karl.  Meanwhile  the 
Comte  de  Lormont  laid  the  first  parallels  for  his  assault  on  the 
High  Council  of  Solgau. 

Darkness  was  closing  in  on  a  wet  April  day  when  a  man 
thundered  up  the  causeway  into  Waldkirch,  with  the  mud  splash- 
ing high  over  his  head.  Wet  and  filthy  and  dismal  to  behold  he 
ran  up  the  stairs  of  the  inn  and  came  into  Pdre  Jos^h's  room. 

'My  &ther,  my  father,  the  rain  of  Solgau  and  the  mad 
thereof!'  he  cried  with  a  laugh.  'But  indeed  the  Council  are 
fools.  And  so  am  I,  or  I  should  never  have  come.  Three 
trumpet  peals,  my  father :  the  cocks  crowed  thrice,  and  the  herald 
brayed  once,  and  Karl  is  Prince  in  Solgau ! ' 

P^re  Joseph  looked  at  him  smiling. 

'  You  brought  me.  the  news  first,  Lormont.' 

*  The  herald  was  before  me  with  her.  I  was  a  rainbow  when  I 
started.  She  said  so.  Now — ^now  I  am  a  rainbow  that  requires 
excavation.     I  hope  Karl  will  mend  the  roads.' 

'  Thank  you,  Lormont,'  said  Pdre  Joseph  quietly  and  held  out 
his  hand.  Lormont,  brushing  the  mud  from  his  fingers,  took  it. 
'  I  think  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  forget.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  might  ask  you  for  a  bath ;  and  I  might  ask  yon 
for  a  dinner ;  but  I  think  I  will  ask  you  for  a  horse.  Bainbows, 
my  father,  come  and  go.' 

So  Lormont  galloped  back  again  to  Solgau,  and  Amaryllis 
found  that  a  rainbow  can  make  you  very  happy,  and  most  happy 
when  it  is  very  near  you. 

The  next  morning  Pdre  Joseph  came  to  see  Karl,  as  his  way 
was,  and  found  that  Karl  was  sitting  by  the  window,  with  a  little 
colour  in  his  face. 

*  You  feel  that  you  are  stronger.  Count  ? '  he  said  gravely. 

'  Yes.  I  can  move  my  arm  without  thinking  about  it  for  half 
an  hour  before,'  said  Karl  with  a  smile. 

*  That  is  well,'  said  Pdre  Joseph,  and  drew  up  a  chair  beside 
him.     *  Are  you  strong  enough  to  hear  news  ? ' 

*  1  have  had  no  practice  in  that,'  Karl  answered.  *  But  there 
has  been  time  for  many  things  to  happen,  and  I  shall  have  to 
begin  hearing  some  day.     What  is  it  ? ' 
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'  I  shairbe  quite  frank,  Count/  said  Pdre  Joseph  and  paused. 
A  smile  flickered  about  Karl's  mouth. 

*  You  are  right,'  said  the  monk  quickly.  *  It  is  not  my  way. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  frank  with  you  yet.' 

'  I  incline  to  agree  with  you,'  said  Karl. 

*  You  will  remember,  Count,  that  we  have  not  always  been 
friends.' 

*  It  is  only  of  late  that  I  have  begun  to  forget  it,'  said  Karl. 
*Yet  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  save  a  man's  life  who 

had  done  you  much  harm  at  a  cost  which  was  great.     That  was 
very  strange,  Count.' 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  disappointed  you,'  said  Karl  gravely.  *  Of 
course,  if  I  had  known  your  wishes — but  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  I  could  have  done  anything  else.' 

*  I  said  I  should  be  frank,  Count ;  and  so  I  do  not  say  that  I 
was  surprised.  Once  I  offered  you  something  that  you  would  not 
take.     I  suppose  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind  ? ' 

*  You  will  not  make  me  Prince,'  said  Karl  quickly. 

*No?'  said  the  Capuchin.  *  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Council  of  Solgau  thought  you  a  coward.  I  never  did.  The 
Council  have  come  to  their  senses.'     Karl  started. 

*  You  may  be  fitmk,  monsieur ;  but  you  think  too  highly  of 
my  intelligence.     I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.' 

'  Yesterday,  by  the  orders  of  the  Council,  you  were  proclaimed 
Prince  in  Solgau,'  said  the  Capuchin,  watching  him. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  ;  outside  in  the  ivy  the 
sparrows  were  chattering. 

*  If  this  is  your  doing,  monsieur,'  said  Karl  slowly,  *  if  this  is 
your  doing,  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  that  you  should  know, 
and  I  shall  use  no  long  phrases.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  care 
nothing  for  the  throne.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  if  I  am  Prince 
in  Solgau  I  may  be  a  friend  of  yours  but  I  cannot  be  a  friend  to 
France.  If  you  have  thought  that  I  should  be,  it  is  better  that 
I  should  decline  to  be  Prince.  I  cannot  take  the  throne  by  a 
trick ;  win  it  by  your  aid  and  cast  you  off.' 

*  I  might  tell  you  that  I  could  not  move  the  Council ;  and 
though  you  would  doubt  me  you  would  find  it  true.  I  might  tell 
you  that  it  was  the  Council's  own  doing ;  and  though  the  Council 
would  say  so  you  would  not  believe  them,  and  perhaps  you  would 
be  not  quite  wrong.  But  you  would  be  wrong  in  part.  I  will  tell 
you  all,  if  for  no  better  reason  because  I  think  it  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  you.     I  asked  Lormont  to  tell  the  Council  that  if 
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you  were  made  Prince  in  Solgau  France  would  add  Lichtenstein 
to  Solgau,  and  ask  only  this  of  you — that  you  should  keep  our 
frontier  safe.  We  would  tear  the  old  treaty.  The  Council  then 
chose  you  Prince.  I  do  not  think  my  offer  would  have  been 
enough  of  itself.  You  proved  yourself  even  to  the  Council  at 
the  Schwartzsee.'  Karl  sat  silent,  and  the  birds  outside  grew 
noisier. 

*  You  are  generous,  monsieur,'  said  Karl. 

*  I  try  to  be  just,*  said  Pdre  Joseph.  There  was  silence 
again,  and  the  Capuchin  bent  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Karl's.  *  There  is  no  trick.  Count.  If  you  will  refuse  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  I  have  thought  long  how  to  make  you  an  offer 
that  you  could  take.  I  have  thought  of  it  every  way,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  refuse,  nor  any  more  that  we  can  give 
you.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  what  is  left?  A  fool  leads 
Solgau,  Solgau  drags  on  with  the  war.  I  am  left,  saved  by  a 
man  who  will  let  me  do  nothing  for  him.  I  would  give  a  year 
of  my  life — and  there  are  few  left — ^to  make  you  Prince  in 
Solgau.' 

'  I  thank  you,  monsieur.  I  shall  not  refuse,'  said  Karl 
slowly;  and  P^e  Joseph  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed. 
The  l^rds  fluttered  and  chattered  among  the  leaves  and  the 
April  sun  stole  in  round  the  cornice,  and  Karl  sat  looking  at  the 
bright  colours  of  the  beech-wood.  Max,  Dorothea,  Prince 
Eberhard,  Ludwig,  murdered  and  murderer,  all  lay  dead :  and 
over  their  graves  the  man  who  would  have  died  to  save  those 
whom  Ludwig  had  killed,  who  had  all  but  died  to  avenge  them, 
came  to  the  throne  that  was  theirs. 

'  I  ought  to  say  more,'  said  Karl  at  last.  '  I  see  that  I  owe 
very  much  to  you,  and  for  myself  and  Solgau  I  thank  you  again. 
I  shfiJl  hope  to  prove  that  you  have  done  well.' 

*  I  have,'  said  Pdre  Joseph  ;  and  he  rose.  *  Before  God  and 
man  Karl  Prince  of  Solgau  has  proved  his  honour  and  his  fedth.' 
And  he  went  out. 

^  In  the  afternoon  came  the  Count  of  Hilpertsee  with  all  the 
Council  in  his  train,  and  one  by  one  they  knelt  and  kissed  Karl's 
hand  in  the  bare  room  in  the  inn  and  swore  fealty  to  him  as  the 
Prince  of  Solgau. 

But  that  night  Yolande  went  back  to  Solgau,  and  Karl  sat 
alone  and  wondered  that  she  never  came  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  PRINOE  LUDWIG. 

*  Act  five,  scene  one/  said  the  Comte  de  Lormont.  '  What  a 
singular  feeling  for  colour  resides  among  the  good  people  of 
Solgau !  How  many  different  reds  are  there  on  that  rope, 
Pierre?' 

•Six,  monsieur/ 

•Ah,  I  made  it  seven.  But  then  there  are  only  six  flags. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  your  view,  Pierre.  What  is  it  I 
am  on  these  occasions?  Oh,  yes.  Colonel  of  the  Gruard  of 
Aquitaine.  Pierre,  construct  the  Colonel  of  the  Gxiard  of 
Aquitaine.  Oh,  that  coat!  I  shudder  afresh  every  time  I  see 
it.  Messieurs  of  the  Gruard  of  Aquitaine,  I  salute  you.  You  are 
no  doubt  worthy  men  ;  some  day  I  shall  hope  to  see  you.  But 
do  you  all  wear  pea-green  ?  Pierre,  it  is  very  probable  that  you 
think  me  a  fool,  but  it  would  be  more  decent  to  dissimulate. 
Pea-green  and  a  golden  fleur-de-lys !  Oh,  Messieurs  of 
Aquitaine!  Thank  you,  Pierre.  Is  this  breakiEftst?  There  is 
this  to  be  said  for  you,  Pierre,  that  you  appear  to  have  made 
love  to  the  cook.  Now,  that  indicates  a  very  prudent  spirit.  You 
may  salute  the  cook  for  me,  Pierre.  Probably  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  both  of  us.' 

'  I  am  glad  monsieur  is  pleased,'  said  Pierre  bowing. 

*  I  really  believe  you,  and  if  you  could  come  to  believe  that  I 
do  not  always — no  more — mean  precisely  what  I  say  you  would 
find — give  me  that  enormous  weapon  :  why  Messieurs  the  Q-uard 
demand  that  I  should  wear  a  claymore  I — ^ah,  yes,  Pierre,  you 
would  find  that  you  pleased  me  quite  frequently.  I  believe  I 
look  sufl&ciently  ridiculous ' — he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

*  Monsieur  is  magnificent,'  said  Pierre. 

*But  monsieur  is  overwhelmed  by  his  coat,'  said  Lormont. 

*  Monsieur  Peapod,  I  am  your  servant.  Alas,  I  am ! '  He  went 
out  and  mingled  with  the  throng  in  the  courtyard. 

^  I  am  deeply  distressed.  Baroness  ;  and  I  should  be  charmed 
to  conduct  you  to  the  walls.  But  I  see  Pdre  Joseph  beckoning 
me.  I  am  inconsolable.  Baroness ' ;  the  lady  passed  on.  *  She 
seems — she  certainly  will  kill  someone.  It  is  like  the  march  of 
Fate.  Ah,  there  is  the  good  father;  and  she  will  reach  him 
before  I  can.     I  trust  he  will  preserve  his  presence  of  mind.     He 
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has  made  her  smile.  I  always  admired  him.  Ah ! '  he  sli^qped 
through  the  crowd  quickly.  '  May  I  hope  to  conduct  you  to  the 
walls?'  Amaryllis  and  Yolande  were  together,  but  it  was  to 
Yolande  that  Lormont  spoke. 

'  You  are  too  unselfish,  monsieur/  said  Yolande  smiling. 

'  I  do  not  perceive  it/  Lormont  answered  with  a  bow. 

'  An  unconscious  saint/  said  Amaryllis  thoughtfully. 

*•  The  Lady  Amaryllis  is  fond  of  making  me  into  many  people/ 
said  Lormont.     '  No  doubt  she  has  a  reason.' 

'  Oh ! '  cried  Amaryllis  shaking  her  head  at  him  ;  and  Lormont 
smiled.     '  You  are  such  a  whirligig/ 

*  With  a  £EU3e  on  every  side,  and  a  mouth  that — ah ! — ^talks, 
yes,  always  talks.' 

*  It  must  get  very  tired/  cried  Amaryllis. 

'Do  you  think  it  does?'  said  Lormont.  'But  I  play  the 
tortoise.  It  is  a  lowly  part.  Shall  we  move  towards  the  walls  ? 
I  have  sword  enough  to  escort  forty.' 

'  You  will  sit  with  us,  monsieur  ? '  said  Yolande ;  '  even  though 
it  is  left  to  me  to  ask  you,'  and  she  smiled  at  them. 

'  I  have  always  thought  the  Lady  Amaryllis  was  shy/  said 
Lormont  thoughtfully. 

'  You  are  so  good  a  judge  of  shyness,'  cried  Amaryllis. 

'  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it.  But  if  the  walls  can  support  this 
sword  I  ask  for  no  better  place.' 

They  came  to  the  walls,  and  Lormont  stood  behind  the  two 
sisters  looking   down  the  long  road  that  led  to  the  town.     On 
either  side  the  way  was  a  thick  crowd  of  peasants  and  common 
folk  kept  back  by  a  long  line  of  pikemen.     Flags  were  strung 
across  the  road,  fluttering  gaily  in  the  breeze,  and  a  dull,  steady 
noise  came  rolling   up  from  the  town.     Soon  flashes  of  light 
dancing  up  and  down  shone  above  the  dust  in  the  distance,  and 
the  noise  cfitme  louder  and  nearer.     Cuirassiers  in  flashing  steel, 
with  the  blue  and  crimson  plumes  of  Solgau  fluttering  from  their 
hats,  swept  up  the  hill,  opened  to  right  and  left,  and  halted  in  two 
parties  on  either  side  the  gateway.     The  men  were  laughing  bimI 
joking,  leaning  over  in  their  saddles  to  speak  to  one  another. 
A  dull  rumbling  noise  broke  through  the  din  ;  rolling  slowly  on 
came   gun  after  gun  with  brown-clad  drivers  walking  by  their 
teams  and  the  gunners  marching  behind.     They  passed  into  the 
gateway,  wheeled  round,  and  formed  about  the  courtyard,  while 
the  crowd  cheered  wildly.    These  were  the  guns  that  had  crowned 
the  Schwartzsee  hills. 
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*  Do  you  remember,  Lormont,  how  Ludwig  von  Liohtenstein 
said,  a  year  ago,  that  he  prayed  that  a  Prince  of  Solgau  might 
come  again  to  Liohtenstein  ? '  said  Pdre  Joseph. 

'  Ah,  Ludwig  did  not  pray  often,  I  suppose,  and  when  he  did  it 
was  only  fair  to  answer  him/ 

'It  has  been  answered,'  said  the  Capuchin  gravely.  'And 
now  a  Prince  of  Liohtenstein  is  coming  to  Solgau.' 

A  regiment  of  pikemen  came  marching  slowly  up  the  hill,  and 
musketeers  after  them,  and  pikemen  again,  all  clad  in  the  same 
dark  blue  with  crimson  ribands  on  their  sleeves,  and  they  passed 
away  and  halted  round  the  walls.  At  last  came  more  cuirassiers, 
and  then  a  regiment  on  grey  horses  with  heavy  crimson  tassels 
dangling  from  their  bridles,  and  gold  lace  on  their  coats,  the 
guard  of  the  Prince  of  Solgau.  A  few  paces  after  them  Karl 
rode  alone,  bowing  gravely  in  answer  to  the  thundering  cheers  of 
the  crowd,  lliere  was  a  quiet  smile  on  his  face,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  how  he  had  ridden  away  from  the  Castle  only  a  few 
months  ago.  They  came  on  and  on,  and  the  guard  filed  through 
the  Castle  gateway.  Earl  stopped,  looking  up  at  the  walls,  and 
suddenly  he  swept  off  his  hat  and  bowed  very  low.  Pdre  Joseph 
bowed. 

'But  that  was  not  meant  for  you,  sir,'  Lormont  whispered, 
bending  over  Amaryllis;  and  Amaryllis  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled.  The  guns  in  the  courtyard  roared  a  salute.  The 
trumpets  of  the  guard  pealed  thrice,  and  the  swords  of  the  guard 
clashed  and  came  flashing  out,  and  Earl  rode  back  through  the 
gateway  Prince  of  Solgau. 

The  pageant  was  over ;  the  men  fell  out,  easing  their  belts, 
and  the  crowd  melted  slowly  away.  They  were  very  pleased  with 
the  pomp,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  did  know  that  they  had 
seen  more  than  bright  colours  and  flashing  steel,  and  big  horses 
and  big  men.  Evil  days  were  yet  to  come  for  Germany,  and  it 
may  be  that  some  of  those  who  went  home  dusty  and  hoarse 
guessed,  if  they  did  not  know,  that  the  man  who  had  ridden  past 
them  with  a  grave  smile  on  his  lips  was  well  chosen  to  serve 
Solgau  in  a  day  of  need,  and  to  train  men  to  walk  in  his  own  way 
when  he  was  laid  beside  his  fathers  on  the  bare  round  hill  at 
Erbach,  where  the  grey  granite  cross  looms  high  over  the  land  for 
which  he  worked,  and  makes  no  inept  monument  of  a  man  who 
was  not  broken  by  misfortune  and  not  tempted  by  glory. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE  LIGHT   OF  LIFE. 

<  I  BELIEVE  one  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water.  And  I  suppose 
it  is  i>artly  the  water  that  makes  him  drink/  said  Lormont 
thonghtfolly.  'Now,  if  I  were  to  bring  the  horse,  Peach-blossom, 
would  you  be  a  water-carrier  ?  * 

*  I  never  saw  such  people ! '  cried  Amaryllis. 

'It  is  really  the  water  that  runs  away,'  said  Lormont.  'I 
come  leading  that  amiable  square-jawed  horse,  and  the  water — 
the  water  dries  up,  I  suppose  ?  The  hapless  steed  cannot  ran 
after  a  cloud.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  of  this  water,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  singularly  disappointing  lady.' 

*  Of  course  he  is  Prince,'  said  Amaryllis  thoughtfally. 

*  But  so  are  we  all — to  our  lady,'  said  Lormont.  *  Even  I, 
who  am  eJso  monsieur — the  ambassador.  Now  this  is  a  very 
pleasing  idea,  Peach-blossom.  The  Prince  has  not  had  his  due.' 
He  bent  over  her,  and  she  stepped  away. 

'  Oh,  the  Prince  kisses  me  on  the  cheek  and  I  curtsey,'  said 
Amaryllis,  and  she  did  her  part. 

'  Hapless  man !  But  you  see,  he  is  weak ;  he  yields  to  tempta- 
tion, and  so        '  said  Lormont,  and  Amaryllis  was  in  his  arms. 

'  Such  a  greedy  Prince ! ' 

'  And  that  is  treason ;  and  he  is  a  stem  man ;  and  his  sentence 
is ^  so  he  kissed  her  again. 

*  Oh,  I  dare  not  say  anything ! '  cried  Amaryllis,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  laughing  eyes.     '  You  twist  it — and  then ^ 

'  And  then  ? '  said  Lormont. 

'And  then — ^why  I  suppose  it  pleases  you.  No;  please, 
Lfen.' 

*  It  is  very  hard ;  those  eyes  are  sweetest  when  you  ask  me 
not  to  touch  them.    You  are  a  cruel  queen,  Brown-eyes.' 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast. 

<  Will  that  do  P '  she  said  softly,  and  she  felt  his  arms  strong 
about  her.  '  Ah,  there  is  Yolande,  see,  on  the  terrace !  Oh,  and 
Karl  is  coming ! ' 

*  The  strategic  Karl ;  he  holds  the  only  way  of  escape.  I 
think  we  will  go  away.  Peach-blossom.'  They  wandered  away 
through  the  garden.  '  It  has  been  a  strange  year.  Peach-blossom. 
A  year  ago  there  came  to  Solgau  a  lazy,  lanlr^  young  man  to  see 
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that  Solgau  was  faithful  to  France.  He  has  foxind  most  of  his 
work  in  promising  that  France  will  be  fedthfdl  to  Solgau.  He  is 
always  making  promises,  Brown-eyes.' 

'  He  does  like  to  talk  so  much/  said  Amaryllis,  laying  her 
hand  on  his. 

*  Why,  the  poor  wretch  has  so  much  to  excuse  in  himself. 
Well,  he  has  made  his  promises,  and  France  has  honoured  the 
bill.  He  is  indeed  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  if  not  singularly 
deserving.  But  if  you  ask  who  kept  his  promises,  why,  Brown- 
eyes,  the  gods  are  great.' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  not  flatter  you,'  cried  Amaryllis,  and  smiled  at 
him. 

'  Ah,  but  you  have,'  said  Lormont,  and  slipped  his  arm  round 
her.     She  nestled  against  him. 

'  Pdre  Joseph  tells  sad  tales  of  you-^oh,  sad  tales,  Lton,'  said 
Amaryllis  with  a  roguish  smile. 

'  The  good  father  is  too  frank,'  and  Lormont  sighed. 

*  Yes ;  he  says  you  would  give  him  no  peace,  L6on ;  and  he 
says  you  have  a  very  persistent  laziness.  So  you  get  what  you 
want.  I  wonder  if  that  is  why  you  get  what  you  want,'  said 
Amaryllis  thoughtfully,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

'  Is  that  why  ? '  said  Lormont  softly. 

'Monsieulr  le  Comte  de  Lormont  is  Monsieur  le  Gomte  de 
Lormont,'  said  Amaryllis.  '  Of  course,  there  may  be  another 
reason.     Do  the  reasons  matter,  L^n  ? '  and  Lormont  kissed  her. 

'  Well,  at  least  I  think  we  have  won  in  the  end,'  said  Lormont 
in  a  moment.  '  And  it  was  no  bad  end.  Peach-blossom,  when 
Karl  came  in  under  the  gateway.' 

'  Was  that  the  end  ? '  said  Amaryllis,  and  looked  towards  the 
terrace  and  then  into  his  eyes  again,  and  Lormont  smiled. 

*  There  is  witchcraft  in  Rosenberg,'  said  Lormont. 

*  Why,  only  two  girls,*  Amaryllis  cried. 

*  Only — two— girls.' 

Yolande  had  heard  a  heavy  step  behind  her  as  she  stood  looking 
down  into  the  pool.     She  did  not  turn. 

'  I  said  it  was  just  like  your  eyes,  Yolande,'  said  Karl  softly. 

'  That  was  long  ago,'  Yolande  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

*The  pool  has  not  changed.  I  have  not  changed.  Have 
you?' 

*I — I  wish  you  would  not  say  it,'  said  Yolande  unsteadily, 
looking  away  from  Karl.  *  I  know  I  was  wrong.  I  know — I  was 
very  foolish — I  was  very  cruel.     T — I  am  very  sorry.'     Her  voice 
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trembled  and  Karl  saw  her  throat  qtdver.  He  put  his  arm  romid 
her,  but  she  drew  qtdckly  away.  '  Please — ^please  do  not  speak 
to  me.'  Karl  took  her  hands  and  held  them,  and  tried  to  look  in 
her  eyes ;  but  she  hnng  her  head,  and  a  dark  blush  came  up  her 
neck. 

'  I  must  speak  to  you*  My  love,  I  ask  nothing  better  in  all 
the  world  than  to  make  you  happy.'  Her  head  had  fiallen  on  her 
breast  and  the  tears  shone  on  her  pale  cheeks.  Her  hands  lay 
cold  in  his.  *  If  you  can  say  you  do  not  love  me,  I  go.'  She 
trembled. 

*  No,  no,'  she  cried  shaking  her  head.  *  You  forget — ^you  forget 
what  I  said — and  now,  and  now ;  ah,  I  am  ashamed  ! '  Her  blush 
grew  darker,  and  she  winced  with  pam.  But  Karl's  eyes  were 
flashing  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

*  There  is  no  shame  here,  love,'  he  whispered. 

*  I  cannot,  I  cannot,'  Yolande  sobbed,  and  he  felt  her  breast 
trembling. 

*  You  cannot  deny  me,'  said  Karl  softly.  *  My  love,  my  love, 
you  must  trust  me ;  you  will  trust  me.'  He  pressed  her  closer, 
and  she  felt  the  strong  clasp  round  her — felt  his  breast  against 
hers. 

*  Ah ! '  she  said  with  a  sob,  and  all  her  body  trembled.  She 
looked  up  into  Karl's  Ceice  with  sad  tender  eyes  grown  dark 
with  tears.  'Forgive  me,  Karl;  forgive  me!'  she  murmured, 
and  her  lip  quivered.  Karl  kissed  her  mouth  and  her  lips 
answered  his. 

'  My  life,  my  love,  my  princess,'  he  said,  and  she  lay  on  his 
breast  with  his  arms  round  her. 

'  My  love,'  she  murmured,  and  lifted  her  head  to  kiss  him. 
He  led  her  to  a  seat  in  the  wall  and  they  sat  together  hand  in 
hand  in  silence.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  hills,  and  a  last 
ray  shone  down  on  the  vane  of  Bosenberg  Castle  and  flashed  over 
down  and  wood  and  meadow.  The  golden  light  flickered  through 
the  trees  and  fell  about  Yolande's  white  neck  and  bosom,  and 
Karl  smiled  at  her  and  kissed  her. 

'The  light  comes  from  Bosenberg,  love^'  said  he,  and  she 
smiled  and  pressed  his  hand. 

Twilight  was  falling  when  Amaryllis  and  Lormont  came  to  the 
terrace  together.  Karl  rose  at  the  footsteps,  but  Amaryllis  ran  to 
Yolande  and  kissed  her. 

*  You  see  I  sometimes  tell  the  truth,'  said  Lormont  quietly. 
'  Yes ;  you  said  you  spoke  as  my  friend.' 
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*  I  wish  your  best  fidend  joy/  said  Lormont,  and  bowed  to  him. 
'  And  one  who  is  more  than  a  friend/  and  he  bowed  low  to  Yolande 
Karl  held  out  his  hand. 

And  Amaryllis,  with  her  arm  round  Yolande's  neck,  cried : 

'  Oh,  so  solemn  ! ' 


THE  END. 
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fWlHE  Atlantic  Monthly,  not  dealing  in  photographs,  is  not 
"^  much  read  in  this  country.  The  November  number  contains 
one  curious  and  one  highly  interesting  article.     The  former  is 

*  A  Possible  Glimpse  of  Dr.  Johnson/  and  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
William  Everett.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  certain  whether  Mr.  Everett 
is  using  that  licence  of  inventing  old  documents  which  is  given  to 
the  historical  novelist.  If  not,  I  cannot  but  surmise  that  some- 
body unknown  has  privately  taken  this  liberty  with  him.  AH 
readers  of  Bozzy's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  know  that  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  is  known  of  the  Doctor  in  1745.  It  is  an  old  guess 
that  he  was  *  out '  with  Prince  Charles,  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
Jacobite  intrigues ;  but  the  guess  has  not  been  made  seriously. 
The  Doctor  may  have  been  shunning  his  creditors. 

Mr.  Everett  points  out  that  Lichfield,  the  Doctor's  birthplace, 
was  Jacobite.  The  country  gentry  there,  at  least,  made  their 
races  into  Jacobite  *  demonstrations '  even  after  1 745.  Mr.  Everett 
then  avers  that  a  certain  *  noble  family '  recently  let  their  London 
house,  retired  to  the  country,  and,  in  the  process  of  *  redding  up/ 
found  many  old  letters.  It  is  passages  from  informal  and 
modernised  copies  of  these  letters  that  Mr.  Everett  publishes. 
The  extracts  often  *  appear  to  be '  firom  members  of  the  banking 
jhmily  of  Drummond,  cadets  of  the  Earls  of  Melfort  and  of  Perth, 
dukes  by  Jacobite  creation;   connections,  too,  of  Mr.  Everett's 

*  noble  family.' 

•     * 
* 

He  opens  with  a  letter  which  *  appears  to  be  from  Lord  John 
Drummond,  son  of  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  who  joined  the 
Chevalier's  army  in  Scotland,  and  was  with  it  in  the  march  to 
Derby.'    This  cannot  satisfy  the  inquirer.     Lord  John  was  brother 
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of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  fought  from  Preston  Pans  to  Gulloden. 
He  did  not  join  the  Prince  in  Scotland  and  fiure  to  Derby.  He 
brought  over  to  Scotland  a  smeJl  Irish  force  from  France,  and  met 
the  Prince  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  in  1746,  after  the  re- 
treat from  Derby.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  with  the  Prince  could 
say,  as  this  writer  does,  '  Lancashire  has  sent  us  hardly  a  soldier.' 
It  sent  the  Manchester  Regiment — ^motto,  *  Liberty  and  Property,* 
Colonel,  Mr.  Townley.  No  place  or  date  of  the  letter  is  given,  so 
we  do  not  know  where  the  writer  was  who  says  that  Cameron 
(Lochiel  ?)  reports  one  recruit,  *  of  herculean  stature,  but  entirely 
without  use  of  arms,'  from  Lichfield,  '  an  Oxford  scholar.'  That 
means  our  beloved  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  yet  no  doctor. 

•     * 
* 

I  submit  that  this  dateless  letter  was  not  written  by  Lord 
John  Drummond :  that  is  physically  impossible.  From  the 
remark  about  Lancashire,  I  suggest  that  it  could  be  written  by 
no  man  who  was  in  the  expedition.  FinsJly,  who,  in  that  rapid 
march  through  a  hostile  country,  could  be  quietly  writing  letters 
of  humorous  remark  to  a  Drummond  of  the  banking  house  in 
London?  The  Prince  never  even  wrote  to  his  fieither  on  the 
march,  or  the  bearer  was  intercepted  if  he  did.  Think,  then,  of 
the  difficulty  of  sending  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Drummond  (who 
was  not  there),  or  from  any  officer  in  the  Prince's  army,  to  the 
English  capital !  The  next  letter  about  the  herculean  recruit,  is 
from  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  with  Cumberland.  Mr.  Everett 
*  guesses '  that  after  a  fire  at  Belvoir,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the 
letter,  with  others,  was  sent  to  the  Drummonds.  The  Belvoir 
historical  MSS.  were  found  by  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Ljrte,  in  a 
loft  over  the  stables.  Were  the  stables  burned  'some  seventy 
years  ago '  P  The  Marquis  reporbs  that  a  captain  of  his  regiment 
was  captured  at  the  rearguard  action  at  Clifton.  I  don't  know 
what  the  Marquis's  regiment  was— dismounted  dragoons  were 
routed  by  Cluny,  Lochgarry,  and  Lochiel.  But  the  clans  were  in 
a  hurry,  and  I  have  found  no  trace  of  any  prisoner,  officer  or 
private,  taken  by  them  at  Clifton.  Mr.  Everett's  prisoner  meets 
Mr.  Johnson,  talking  French  to  Mirebel  (apparently),  the  futile 
French  engineer,  who,  I  think,  was  then  with  Lord  John 
Drummond  and  the  artillery  newly  brought  by  him  from  France. 
I  never  heard  that,  in  England,  the  Prince  had  any  'chief 
engineer  officer,  a  Frenchman.'  He  is  never  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Carlisle.     The  last  letter  is  from  a  Mr.  Aston,  a  clergy- 
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man,  who  had  met  Mr.  Johnson  at  dinner  at  Lord  Chesterfield's, 
and  procured  his  rescue,  when  captured,  with  the  Manchester 
Begiment,  at  Carlisle.  That  Johnson  (or  the  herculean  Oxford 
scholar  from  Lichfield)  knew  Chesterfield  so  early  seems  odd  to 
Mr.  Everett  himself,  though  he  accepts  the  impossible  Lord  John 
Drummond.  Biographers  of  the  Doctor  will  not  accept  these 
dateless,  modernised  letters  without  seeing  the  originals  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Everett's  friends,  the  noble  English  li&mily. 
They  are  no  longer  compromising  to  anybody. 


*     * 
* 


The  other  Attomtic  article  of  great  interest  is  about  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  dwellers  in  *  tenements '  in  large  American 
towns.  The  author,  Miss  McCracken,  is  in  the  way  of  lending 
books  to  readers  who  seldom  see  any,  and  she  records  their  un- 
tutored criticisms.  These  are  almost  invariably  right :  that  is,  I 
agree  with  them!  One  very  poor  woman,  feeling  ^ awful  dis- 
coruBged  and  kinder  blue,'  sought  and  found  comfort  in  Orimm's 
Popula/r  Tales.  Then  she  tried  the  right  sort  of  books,  Uie 
TaUamcm,  Kemkoorlh,  The  Priaaner  of  Zenda^  The  Pride  of 
Jenico  (to  me  unknown),  and  The  Scotbiah  Chiefs.  The  last  is 
not  the  best,  but,  in  its  way,  it  is  romance.  '  Real  comfort '  this 
lady  found  in  these  volumes.  She  tried  Ohosts,  by  Dr.  Ibsen  : 
'  But  what's  the  use  reading  things  that  begin  gloomy,  an'  end 
gloomy  too  ? '  What's  the  use,  indeed,  though  Ibsen  is  always 
xmconsciously  fuimy  ?  Mr.  Kipling  had  a  sueds  fou :  people  went 
about  shouting  his  lyrics,  which,  as  a  girl  justly  remarked,  '  are 
so  different  from  other  poetry.'  Not  when  they  are  best,  I  think. 
A  Polish  girl  was  especially  enthusiastic  about '  The  Last  Rhyme 
of  True  Thomas,'  and  I  have  only  read  the  other  rhjrmes  of  the 
Minstrel  of  Ercildoune:  not  knowing  that  Mr.  Kipling  bad 
brought  him  back  from  the  palace  of  '  The  Fairy  Queen,  Proser- 
pina.' Another  story  of  a  Polish  boy  and  Mr.  Kipling's  poems 
ought  to  be  read  in  Miss  McCracken's  own  words. 


Hie  GhrisHcm,  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  had  also  quite  tempestuous 
admirers.  But  one  girl  said,  *  It  calls  things  what  they  aren't, 
and  don't  call  them  what  they  are.  And  then  it  makes  them 
bigger,  till,  altogether,  you  get  so  mixed  up  that  you  can't  tell 
one  thing  from  another.'  Another  girl  '  had  been  hurt  as  cmly 
the  unsophisticated  and  uncultured  can  be  hurt  by  a   morbid 
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novel/  the  work  of  an  English  lady.  It  certainly  was  not  a  good 
novel,  but  one  does  not  see  what  harm  it  could  do  to  any  mortal ; 
beyond  boring  him.  One  woman  pronounced  Va/aUy  Fair  '  the 
best  book  she  had  ever  read/  and  adored  the  peerless  Becky. 
*  Amelia  just  happened  to  be  good ;  she  didn't  decide  to  be. 
Becky  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better  than  Amelia  if 
she  had  been  brought  up  different.'  Here  one  cannot  agree; 
Beatrix  Esmond  was  '  brought  up  different/  but  did  not  *  decide 

to  be  good/ 

•  * 
* 

The  &vourite  books  were  English.  Concerning  a  novel  by 
Mr.  Henry  James,  the  reader  said,  '  I  didn't  like  it.  The  people 
in  it  seem  to  do  nothing  but  talk.'  A  novel  l^  Mr.  Howells  *  was 
like  sitting  looking  out  of  a  window.'  '  But  that  is  a  very  in- 
teresting thing  to  do/  said  Miss  McCracken.  She  reflected. 
'  Not  when  nothing  is  happening/  she  said  with  decision.  Another 
girl  knew  her  way  all  about  Malory's  Morte  Arthv/r.  The  favourite 
reading  of  a  little  girl  was  Greek  mythology.  Seeing  sunflowers 
for  the  first  time,  she  hailed  them  as  *  Cljrties.'  As  to  Hamlet, 
'  I  couldn't  get  enough  reading  of  it ;  the  more  times  I  read  it, 
the  more  times  I  wanted  to  read  it  again.'  In  short,  the  taste  of 
the  tenementers  was  almost  always  the  best  taste,  as  fiar  as  we  are 
told.  They  did  not  read  literary  papers  full  of  photographs  of 
the  authors  of  the  latest  novels.  Surely  this  is  good  news  in  an 
age  of  colossal  advertisement  of  trash. 

•  * 
* 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  compiled  a  brief  article  on  '  No 
Time  to  Read '  for  an  American  serial,  The  YovJOCb  Com/pofiwm, 
It  was  '  dedicated  at '  the  Jefomjea&e  of  the  Great  Republic.  It  has 
recently  appeared  (by  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction)  in  a 
British  magazine;  and  has  provoked  comment,  being  even  the 
text  of  an  article  in  BUidcwood's  Magazme,  The  ingenious 
author  agrees  with  me :  people  do  not  read  Books.  *  I  like  yon 
wee  anes,  that  hes  the  wee  bit  little  anes  in  them,'  said  a  young 
woman  of  my  country,  in  my  hearing,  as  her  Mend  purchased 
Spicy  Snapehota  at  a  railway  bookstall.  The  anecdote  I  have 
told  before,  somewhere,  but  the  &ct  remains.  The  public,  in 
place  of  books,  prefers  yon  wee  anes,  that  hes  the  wee  bit  little 
anes  in  them,  the  scraps  of  three  lines.  But  a  Mend,  consulting, 
he  tells  me,  the  Enoydopasdia  Britcmaica  (the  Inaidecomplete' 
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youa/re  of  the  parodist)  finds  that  the  author  of  the  ATuUomy  of 
MeUmchdy,  two  centimes  and  a  half  ago,  made  the  same  com- 
plaint. 'People/  he  said  (according  to  my  friend),  'read  only 
Arnadie  de  Oa/vde,  or  Huon  de  Bordeaux ;  some  even  read  the 
public  papers*  Yon  see  I  do  not  verify  the  reference  in  Bmton 
(Mrs.  Gallap  says  Bacon) — a  child  of  my  age,  I  do  not  verify  the 
reference !  The  story  is  good  enough :  why  should  I  examine  into 
it,  and  perhaps  shatter  a  pleasing  illusion?  According  to  Mr. 
Gtuxliner,  in  1642-46  twenty-five  weekly  papers — ^twenty-five! — 
appeared,  week  by  week,  in  London  alone.  In  1745,  Fielding 
said  that  nobody  read  anything  but  the  newspapers.  Thus  '  the 
newspaper  habit '  began  long  ago.  It  is  the  ruin  of  real  reading, 
but  who  am  I  to  complain  ?  This  is  not  real  writing ;  this  is  not 
The  Dedme  and  Fall,  or  Clarendon,  or  Milton :  those  ought  to  be 
read,  not  this.  We  cannot  blame  a  hard-working  man,  because, 
in  his  leisure  hour  after  dinner,  he  does  not  tackle  Gibbon  or 
Clarendon,  Homer,  or  Thucydides.  Moi  quiparle,  after  a  day  with 
Wishart,  Patrick  Gordon,  Baillie,  the  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  State  Papers,  Mr.  Gurdiner,  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  Peterkin's 
Records  of  the  Kirk,  Spalding  and  Co.,  I  do  not  feel  equal  to 
stronger  reading  than  Vi/ngt  Ans  Apr^,  To  profess  that  I  pass 
my  leisure  with  Berkeley  and  Hobbes  would  be  odious  hypocrisy. 
Thus,  how  few  of  us,  after  youth,  do  or  can  read !  One's  hope, 
then,  is  in  the  populace  of  the  *  tenements,*  as  described  by  Miss 
McCracken. 


In  this  way  of  giving  good  literary  advice — and  not  taking  it 
ourselves — ^we,  like  other  preachers,  are  rather  humbugs.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Howells,  in  Harper's  Magazme,  that  to  the 
superficial  observer  he  must  seem  little  better  than  the  rest  of 
us.  In  *  The  Editor's  Easy  Chair '  he  attacks  public  dinners,  and 
my  heart  is  with  him.  They  are  so  long ;  your  companions,  on 
either  side,  may  be  such  bores.  It  once  befell  me  to  go  to  sneh 
a  dinner,  where  on  my  right  was  an  empty  chair,  on  my  left  a 
British  officer,  gallant  I  am  certain,  and  in  all  ways  excellent 
But  he  appeared  to  have  swallowed  a  poker,  so  stiffly  erect  was  he, 
and,  as  he  never  spoke  to  me,  I  never  spoke  to  him.  The  food 
was  uninviting :  I  made  no  experiments  on  its  quality,  and  at  last 
arose,  fled,  and  partook  of  a  chop  at  a  club.  On  another  occasion 
I  had  an  empty  chair  on  my  left,  the  card  showed  that  I  had 
escaped   the  man  I  disliked  most,  except  one,  in  London.     On 
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the  other  side,  in  the  flesh,  was  the  man  I  hated  next  best,  and 
he  knew  how  much  I  disliked  him.  Even  on  less  trying  occasions, 
do  not  you  and  your  companions  wax  boresome  to  each  other  ?  I 
have  only  twice  enjoyed  a  public  dinner,  once  having  a  delightful 
soldier  for  company,  who  committed  a  treasonable  action  during 
the  banquet ;  and  once  being  placed  between  a  very  agreeable 
young  lady  and  an  equally  agreeable  old  gentleman.  Nobody 
wants  to  eat  all  that  series  of  things  which  are  presented  to 
one:  the  affair  is  tediously  wasteful,  but  the  speeches  are  the 
crowning  bore.     The  orators  act  on  a  maxim  excellent  in  rowing — 

*  keep  it  long ' — ^and  their  anecdotes  are  as  old  as  the  Tertiary 
period.  Mr.  Howells,  too,  loves  not  those  things,  though  his 
countrymen  possess,  and  deserve,  a  high  reputation  as  orators. 
The  best  I  ever  heard  were  Lord  Rosebery,  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  and  a  gentleman  who  would  blush  to  be  mentioned  :  his 
ancestors  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great  Montrose,  and  his 
humour  is  genuine.  Dot  what  Mr.  Howells  calls  '  CEJice-humour.' 
This  word  is  my  text!  For  the  gentleman  who,  in  the  same 
periodical,  discourses  as  from  *  The  Editor's  Study,'  also  speaks  of 
humour,  and  tells  us  that  readers  of  such  a  periodical  '  demand 
intellectual  satisfiEtction,'  and,  when  they  ask  for  it,  they  should 
see  that  they  get  it.     But  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  you  come  to 

*  The  Editor^s  Drawer.'  'Tis  there  that  you  come  to  the  humour ! 
There  is  a  picture  of '  young  Mr.  Sockfellow,  the  rising  dramatist, 
reading  his  new  comedy  to  the  laughing  hyaenas,'  which  look  like 
pigs  that  have  been  at  a  public  dinner.  There  is  a  picture  of  a 
man  smoking  a  cigar,  while  a  woman  sitting  beside  what  may  be 
a  telephone,  closes  her  ears  with  her  fingers.  The  legend  is,  '  In 
the  days  of  wireless  telephony.' 

Central :  Some  one  wishes  to  speak  with  Mr,  Jenkins. 
Operator :  Well,  just  ask  them  to  hold  the  air  a  mvnute. 
The  humour  of  these  designs  escapes  one.     Next  is  a  pickOre 
of  a  little  boy  crying  over  a  book.     The  legend  is  : 
When  Sammie  read  a  doleful  tale. 

It  made  the  nursery  look 
As  if  the  Nile  had  flooded  it, 
He  *  pored'  so  o'er  his  book. 

For  *  pore '  read  *  pour.'  That  is  the  humour  of  it,  and  are 
not  these  things  *  fake-humour '  ?  Or  do  they  give  *  intellectual 
satisCewtion '  ?  If  fake-humour  is  a  bore  at  a  public  dinner,  it  is 
not  more  enjoyable  in  a  magazine. 
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In  an  essay  on  Vclkahwnde,  however  we  should  translate  that 
— ^perhaps  folk  lore  will  serve — Professor  Dieterich  sap  that 
British  books  on  the  subject  are  neglected  in  Germany,  and  he 
thinks  that  this  is  a  pity.  In  this  line,  possibly,  I  have  made  a 
tiny  discovery.  Professor  Kautzch,  of  Halle,  in  the  EncyeUypasdia 
Biblica  (iii.  3308,  3316),  remarks  on  the  place  names,  chiefly 
names  of  villages,  in  Southern  Israel.  *  There  can  be  no  question 
that  many  place  names  are  identical  with  animal  names,'  he  says. 
The  late  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  long  ago,  noticed  the  same  £Buct, 
and  conjectured  that,  in  ancient  times,  human  clans,  named  by 
animal  names,  dwelt  in  these  places.  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
when  a  savage  clan  of  animal  name  settles  in  a  given  district,  at 
present,  the  tendency  is  for  the  animal  name  to  be  dropped,  while 
the  clan  is  known  by  the  local  name  of  its  territory.  For  example, 
say  that  a  clan  styled  Grouse  settled  in  Glen  Nevis,  it  would  socm 
be  known  as  'the  Glen  Nevis  people.'  This  is  the  course  of 
things  among  the  savages  of  Australia  and  North  America,  where 
I  have  never  found  a  case  of  a  clan  with  an  animal  name  giving 
that  name  to  a  locality. 

• 

Now,  the  names  of  the  villages  where  Samson  achieved  great 
adventures,  and  other  village  names  in  Joshua  and  Jvdgea  and  so 
on,  are,  being  interpreted.  Stags,  lions,  Leopards,  Jackals,  Hornets, 
Gtizelles,  Wild  Asses,  Foxes,  Lizards,  Scorpions,  and  so  on.  This 
does  not  surprise  me.  The  names,  or  rather  eobriqueis,  not  of 
villages,  but  of  the  peoples  of  certain  French  villages,  are  Cows, 
Frogs,  Lizards,  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Birds,  as  we  read  in  the  Blasan 
Popvlai/re  de  la  Framjo/t^  of  MM.  S^bUlot  and  Ghddoz.  In  South- 
west England  I  find  villages  tenanted  by  citizens  known  to 
their  neighbours  as  Mice,  Cuckoos,  Mules,  Rats,  Monkeys,  Geeee, 
Bulldogs,  Peesweeps,  Rooks,  Tigers,  Tater  Grubs,  Men,  and  Fools. 
Mr.  Duncan  Robertson  has  kindly  provided  me  with  Sheep,  Mares, 
Grubs,  Starlings,  and  a  score  of  other  creatures  from  localities  in 
theOrkne]rs.  Where  the  village  nicknames  in  England  are  not  those 
of  animals  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  non-animal  nicknames 
of  viUagesof  the  Sioux  tribe  in  North  America.  Now,  my  suggestion  is 
that  these  village  names  of  Southern  Israel,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  merely  the  nicknames  of  the  Hebrew  villagers,  corresponding  to 
those  in  England,  France,  and  the  Orkneys,  and  to  the  many  animal 
names  of  settled  North  American  clans.  These  last  are  usually 
derived  from  totems,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Someraet, 
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France,  and  the  Orkneys.  There  the  names  of  the  villagers  are 
examples  of  folklore  banter,  and  my  little  discovery  is  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  village  names  we  have  a  record  of  the  cha£f  of  the 
Israelites  or  Canaanites.  Were  the  fiery  foxes  that  Samson  sent 
to  bum  the  com  of  the  Philistines  not  four-legged  foxes  with 
tails,  but  mere  human  beings  of  the  village  whose  inhabitants 
were  popularly  styled  Foxes  ?  Human  nature  is  so  incredibly  the 
same  in  any  case  that  Zoar  (which  means  Hornets)  may  be  a 
relic  of  Hebrew  village  banter,  akin  to  Mice  or  Tater  Q-rubs  or 
Cuckoos  in  Cornwall.  Now,  if  a  Oerman  had  hit  on  that  theory 
it  would  have  run  like  a  fire-tailed  fox  through  the  learned. 
But,  being  *  an  or'nary  low-down  British  subject,'  my  guess  will  not 
be  heard  of  by  the  British  learned  till  some  Professor  rediscovers 
it  in  G-ermany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  or  Bussia. 

• 

Some  Scottish  patriot  has  sent  to  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  the 
statistics  of  visitors  to  the  shrines  of  William  Shakespeare  and  of 
Bobert  Bums.  It  appears  that  Bums  has  more  worshippers,  or 
more  pilgrims  at  all  events,  than  Shakespeare — many  more.  The 
patriotic  inference  is  that  Bobbie  was  a  better  man  and  a  greater 
genius  than  Willie.  But  statistics  alone  prove  little.  I  would 
ask,  do  you  get  better  whisky  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  in  Ayr- 
shire ?  I  back  Ayrshire ;  hence  the  larger  number  of  pilgrims 
thither.  Again,  in  both  cases  the  majority  of  pilgrims  are  pro- 
bably Americans,  say,  out  of  90,000,  60,000  Americans  to  both 
shrines.  But  the  English  do  not  care  for  pilgrimages  much  :  the 
Scots  do,  and  probably  more  local  excursion  trains  are  run  to 
Bums's  shrine  (I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  is)  than  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The  Corporation  of  Dumfries  once  invited  me  to  a 
Bums  celebration,  sending  a  programme  of  the  proceedings. 
One  item  was 

The  Bodies  Will  Now  Visrr  the  Mausoleum. 

This  sounded  rather  gruesome ;  I  did  not  venture  to  visit  the 
Mausoleum  with  the  bodies.  Finally,  the  numbers  of  a  poef  s 
admirers  are  not  a  test  of  his  genius,  and  the  numbers  of  pilgrims 
are  not  a  test  of  the  numbers  of  his  admirers.  About  1616 
Dnimmond  of  Hawthomden  wrote  a  note  on  contemporary  poets. 
He  said :  '  Sir  William  Alexander  and  Shakespeare  have  recently 
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pubb'shed  their  poems/  'Sir  WilUam  Alexander  and  Shakespeare' 
is  good:  Drmnmond  appears  to  have  thought  Sir  William  the 
better  man.  And  indeed  he  throve  to  be  Earl  of  Stilling  and 
Secretary  for  Scotland  nnder  Charles  I.  Bat  the  King  himself 
preferred  the  poetry  of  Sir  William's  English  rival. 
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ATHENAEUM. 

*No anpi^Qdioed mind  oftn  read  it  with- 
out respeet,  sympathy,  and  admiration.' 

LIGHT. 

*We  belittTe  it  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
great  books  of  this  oentoiy.' 

QLA8Q0W  HERALD. 
S  .  •  Thus  the  book  beoomes  a  gospel—- 
a  positiTa  answer  to  that  most  momentous 
ofali  questions,  the  question  whether  or  no 
oar  hunan  personally  involTes  an  element 
which  sorrives  bodily  d«ith.' 

DAILY    TELEGRAPH. 

'It  is  meant  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  Ghristian  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
which,  according  to  the  author's  views,  can 
be  explained  and  justified  on  grounds 
appealing  to  men  of  science  and  e^ibited 
in  accordance  with  i^proTed  scientific 
methods.' 

BIRMINGHAM     DAILY    POST. 

*  It  is  fascinating  in  the  range  and  depth 
of  its  human  interest ;  it  is  almost  perfect 
in  its  scrupulously  scientific  examination  of 
normal  and  **  supernormal "  phenomena ;  it 
is  most  of  all  remarkable  for  its  thoughtful 
and  suggestiye  criticisms,  destructiye  and 
constructiye  alike,  for  its  original  and 
sometimes  daring,  but  noTer  illogical,  de- 
ductions, and  for  its  elegant,  scholarly 
diction.' 

THE    TIMES. 

*It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
posthumous  work,  which  sums  up  the 
labours  of  the  author's  life,  we  have  the 
most  daring  excursion  into  psychology  pro- 
duced in  the  present  generation—a  work 
which  it  requ&es  no  unusual  acumen  to 
predict  will  take  high  rank  in  the  library 
of  psychological  science.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
fatmre  accepts  or  rejects  the  theory  here 

Csented,  it  will  haye  done  Its  work.    Hie 
k  is  rich  in  the  germs  of  an  intellectual 
ferment.' 


SCOTSMAN. 

*This  interesting,  learned,  and  remark 
aUebook.' 

DAILY    CHRONICLE. 

*11iis  is  a  memorable  book,  memotmhl 
for  the  daring  novelty  of  the  migument,  att 
for  the  fasc^ting  nature  of  the  materia 
80  abundantly  employed  to  Uluatrate  a» 
enforce  that  argument' 

WORLD. 

*  The  oonclusion  to  which  Mr.  Myers  ha 
been  led,  after  a  lengthy  and  thoiongj 
inirestigation  of  all  the  oases  which  seetn  t 
throw  any  light  on  the  question,  is  some 
what  startling.  He  holds  that  there  i 
sufficient  evidence  of  oommunicatJona  bei^ 
received  from  the  s^Mts  of  the  dead.' 

DAILY    NEWS. 

*A  valuable  contribution  to  a  stud; 
which,  though  many  of  our  greatcs 
scientists  pursue  it,  on^  as  yet  lays  fatta 
ing  claim  to  the  title  of  a  science.  O 
course  the  two  volumes  are  full  of  gtios 
stories:  they  would  set  up  a  writer  o 
Christmas  fiction  for  a  centm^  to  oome.' 

CHRISTIAN    WORLD. 

*  No  words  of  ours,  nothing  short  of  tb 
study  of  the  volumes  from  end  to  end,  wil 
convey  an  idea  of  the  wide  research,  th 
wealth  of  old  and  new  learning,  of  the  i8U 
found  philosophic  ffrasp,  of  the  alrno^ 
eerie  inngfat,  and  of  the,  at  times,  celestial^ 
soaring  language  with  which  the  grea 
theme  is  I 

PALL    MALL    GAZETTE. 

*  Apart  from  the  supreme  interest  of  il 
subject-matter,  **  Human  Pensonality"  cal 
hardly  fail  to  attract  readers  by  the  ohar^ 
of  its  style.  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  book  e 
reidly  first-class  importance,  a  book  wfaid 
marks,  if  it  does  not  make,  an  epoch  in  ou 
thought,  been  written  in  a  atyle  so  comMnet 
of  strength  and  cogency  and  beauty.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


K  firi^ 


^^ 


JULIET  went  to  bed  that  night  as  cahnly  happy  as  any  maid  of 
seventeen  could  wish  to  be ;  yet  long  before  she  woke  she  was 
conscious  of  vague  disquietude  and  uneasiness.    At  last,  starting 
firom  a  feverish  dream  of  tempest  and  shipwreck,  she  realised  that 
*  Copyright,  1903,  by  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co. 
VOL.  XU,  NO.  CCXLVI.  II 
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the  turmoil  came  from  without — that  the  world,  in  fact,  was  groan- 
ing under  a  fierce  and  sudden  storm.  Sitting  up,  and  looking 
towards  her  uncurtained  window,  she  could  see  the  dark  shapes  of 
the  trees  writhing,  tortured  by  the  blast ;  she  could  hear  the  ndn 
beat  upon  the  panes,  being  dashed  against  them  every  now  and 
then  by  a  violent  gust  as  a  wave  is  dashed  upon  a  rock.  Straining 
her  eyes  in  the  dim  light,  she  could  see  whole  flocks  of  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  plane  trees  whirling  past  like  flights  of  storm  birds, 
and  the  wind  blew  throughout  with  such  a  moaning,  eerie  sound, 
sometimes  sinking  to  a  low  mutter,  and  sometimes  rising  to  a 
scream,  that  she  fairly  shuddered  to  hear  it.  She  lay  awake  tiU 
her  usual  hour  for  rising,  feeling  troubled  and  uneasy,  she  knew 
not  why ;  in  all  probability  the  state  of  the  elements  reacted  on 
her  sensitive  and  highly  strung  nerves.  Every  sad  thought  that 
could  suggest  itself  came  to  her  mind  as  she  lay  there ;  she  thought 
of  her  pretty  mother,  who  had  died  when  only  a  few  years  older 
than  she  was  now ;  of  her  father's  advancing  years,  and  how  little 
she  could  do  to  help  and  comfort  him  ;  of  Annola's  disagreeable 
figure,  and  of  a  certain  significant  glance  of  hers  as  Juliet  had 
passed  her  on  going  to  bed.  What  had  she  meant  by  it  ?  Did 
she  think  her  admiration  of  Christian's  playing  exaggerated  ? 
And  yet,  surely  no  admiration  could  be  too  great !  Perhaps  she 
deemed  Juliet  forward  in  expressing  it.  She  must  be  more 
careful  in  future,  she  reflected ;  yet  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
silence  when  so  deeply  moved. 

'  This  is  a  nice  morning,  miss,  I'm  sure,'  remarked  Andrews 
when  she  brought  the  girl's  cup  of  tea.  *  They  don't  seem  to 
make  no  provision  at  all  for  cold  weather  in  this  house.  I  said  I 
supposed  you'd  be  having  breakf&st  in  the  Spysal  this  morning, 
and  the  waiter  says  that  'ud  be  impossible.  "  Never  in  the  Spysal,'' 
he  says.  So  I  said  :  **  Where  will  you  give  it  to  them  then  ?  Do 
you  think  my  gentleman  and  my  young  lady  are  like  geeee  or 
ducks,  that  they  want  to  take  their  brecJdasts  out  there  in  the 
pouring  rain  ? "  So  he  said  he  supposed  you'd  take  it  in  yocr 
rooms.' 

*'  In  our  rooms ! '  ejaculated  Juliet.  '  I  don't  like  that  idea. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  other  place.' 

'That's  what  he  said,'  asseverated  Andrews  lugubriously. 
*  Either  outside  or  in  your  rooms  is  the  rule  of  this  place,  being  a 
Luftkurort,  he  said — whatever  that  may  have  to  do  with  it 
And  never  a  sign  of  a  fire  anywhere  that  I  can  see,  only  little 
black  holes  in  the  walls  where  them  nasty  stoves  'ull  be  comings 
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not  that  they're  much  good  to  anyone!  There's  no  denying, 
Miss  Juliet,  England's  the  land  for  comfort.' 

She  set  down  the  cup  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  withdrew. 

Juliet  drank  her  tea,  which  tasted  more  of  hay  than  anything 
else,  and  being  possessed  of  one  of  those  natures  which  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  endeavour  to  be  the  more  cheerful  the 
more  they  find  other  folk  aflfected  by  depressing  surroundings, 
she  resolved  bravely  to  make  the  best  of  the  day. 

She  had  almost  completed  her  toilette  when  a  loud  single 
knock  at  the  door  took  her  by  surprise.  On  opening  it  she 
found  a  very  minute  waiter,  balancing  on  his  five  finger-tips  a 
tray  bearing  breakfast  for  one. 

*  I  did  not  order  it  here,'  protested  she. 

The  waiter  repeated  the  explanation  he  had  already  given  to 
Andrews.  Such,  he  announced,  was  the  invariable  rule  at  a  Lufb- 
kurort. 

*  But  my  fetther '  said  Juliet. 

'The  gracious  gentleman  has  slept  badly,  and  will  not 
breakfast  for  another  hour.' 

There  was  evidently  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  and  Juliet 
sat  down  to  eat  her  repast  in  her  cold,  disordered  room  with  what 
appetite  she  might  possess.  By-and-by  another  knock  at  her 
door  heralded  the  arrival  of  Andrews  and  the  housemaid. 

*  We  are  going  to  do  the  room  now,  miss,'  said  the  maid ;  *  we 
sha'n't  be  long,  and  perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  to  the  sitting-room 
till  we  have  finished.' 

Juliet  stood  hesitating,  not  wishing  to  disturb  her  father, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  leave  open  the  door  which  connected  his 
bedroom  with  their  joint  sitting-room,  yet  dreading  Annola's 
difipleasure  if  she  ventured  to  go  down  to  the  reading-room. 
Presently  she  heard  the  piano  and  paused  to  listen. 

'  If  he  is  practising  his  exercises  I  will  not  go  down,'  she  said 
to  herself;  *  I  will  not  have  Praulein  I8t6  saying  I  prevent  him 
from  doing  serious  work.' 

But  a  moment's  attention  assured  her  that  this  was  no 
exercise.  He  was  playing  Chopin.  After  all,  why  should  she 
not  go  down  and  listen?  He  would  be  too  much  absorbed  to 
notice  her,  and  Annola  could  say  nothing — the  reading-room  was 
ocymmon  to  all.  Downstairs  she  went,  feeling  almost  irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  sounds,  catching  her  breath,  indeed,  as  she  stood  in 
the  passage  without.  Ah,  how  he  was  plajring — with  what 
passion  and  force — and  how  well  the  subject  assorted  with  the 

II  % 
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day.  It  was  the  '  Storm  Study/  taken  at  breakneck  speed,  and 
rendered,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  a  kind  of  diabolical  fierceness 
and  foiy.  She  shuddered,  and  stood  a  moment  with  her  fingers 
on  the  door-handle.  The  wind  whistled  down  the  corridor, 
making  every  door  creak  or  bang;  the  rain  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  skylight,  and  with  each  fresh  gust  dropped  noisily 
into  the  pails  set  to  catch  it.  Mingled  with  the  actual  strife  of 
the  elements  was  the  thunder  of  Christian's  music ;  the  crash  and 
roll  of  it  filled  Juliet's  ears  and  brain.  She  could  distinguish,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  the  roaring  of  a  forest  in  a  gale,  the  shock  of 
precipitated  clouds,  the  leaping  and  rocking  of  waves,  the  solemn 
warning  toll  of  a  lightship  sounding  at  intervals.  And  through 
all  this  storm  and  stress  of  Nature  she  was  aware  of  the  waging  of 
another  battle :  a  soul  was  struggling  and  crying  out  in  anguish, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  powers  of  evil  were  closing  in  upon 
it  and  stifling  its  voice. 

She  turned  the  handle  softly,  impelled  by  a  sudden  desire  to 
look  upon  the  f&ce  of  the  musician,  but  the  door  did  not  give  way ; 
she  pushed,  and  discovered  that  it  was  locked. 

Loosing  the  handle  as  gently  as  she  had  grasped  it,  she  stood  in 
silence  waiting  till  he  had  finished.  That  human  voice,  which 
she  had  thought  to  distinguish  amid  the  passion  of  sound,  sobbed 
and  pleaded  and  grew  faint ;  the  storm  was  passing — dying  away; 
the  tortured  soul,  we^k  with  the  recent  struggle,  continued  at 
intervals — so  it  seemed  to  the  girl's  fancy — ^to  appeal  and  lament 
and  reiterate  its  sorrowful  denial.  Now  there  came  a  sudden  and 
terrible  crash,  a  shriek  of  unholy  triumph — and  then  silence. 
The  tempter  had  conquered :  the  soul  was  lost. 

Seized  with  unaccountable  panic,  Juliet  again  tried  the  door ; 
she  even  rattled  the  handle  and  knocked;  but  within  all  was 
deathlike  silence.  She  would  have  called  aloud,  but  was 
restrained  by  a  movement  of  pride  and  wounded  feeling.  She 
turned  away,  pale,  and  holding  her  head  high,  to  find  Annola  at 
her  elbow. 

She  passed  her  quickly,  and  fled  upstairs  with  suddenly  burning 
cheeks  and  a  throbbing  heart ;  but  (she  had  marked  the  gleam  of 
triumph  in  Annola's  eyes  and  the  smile  that  curled  her  lips.  AU 
that  day  the  thought  of  it  stung  her,  and  she  was  haunted  besidee 
by  the  memory  of  Christian's  strange  behaviour.  That  he  should 
have  locked  himself  in  to  begin  with ;  she  had  thought  it  accidental 
at  first,  but  now  was  convinced  the  precaution  had  been  taken 
designedly.    Then,  that  he  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  her 
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tmconscioos  appeal,  that  he  should  not  even  have  vouchsafed  a 
word  of  explanation  in  answer  to  her  knock — ^it  was  rude!  It 
was  positively  insulting !     She  felt  as  though  he  had  struck  her. 

As  she  sat  motionless  in  her  own  room,  now  trying  to  account 
for  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  change,  now  wrathfully  resolv- 
ing never  to  give  this  unkind  and  immannerly  youth  so  much  as 
another  thought,  she  was  conscious,  during  the  occasional  pauses 
in  the  storm,  of  a  continued  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room  over- 
head, which  she  knew  to  be  Annola's ;  and  all  at  once  the  idea 
leaped  into  her  mind  that  she  had  perhaps  been  shut  out,  too — 
and  she  found  it  distinctly  comforting* 

She  now  began  to  strain  her  ears  afresh  for  the  notes  of  the 
piano ;  but,  though  as  long  as  the  wind  raged  and  the  rain  lashed 
her  window  her  fiemcy  cheated  her  with  the  notion  that  Christian 
was  playing,  and  she  could  even  have  sworn  that  whole  bars  were 
borne  to  her  ear  athwart  the  medley  of  soimds,  when  the  gale 
abated  she  became  aware  that  all  was  silent,  save  for  the  throbbing 
of  her  own  heart  and  the  measured  footsteps  overhead. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  he  who  is  walking  in  Annola's  room,'  she  said  to 
herself,  and  her  heart  sank  again. 

As  Juliet  passed  the  reading-room  on  her  way  to  dinner,  she 
could  not  resist  a  glance  in  its  direction,  and  saw,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  the  key  was  sticking  in  the  lock — on  the  outer  side 
of  the  door. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  his  friend  had  locked  him  in  ?  Was 
this  the  almost  absurd  explanation  of  the  conduct  which  had 
puzzled  her  ?  Annola  had  locked  him  up  to  prevent  his  playing 
truant;  and  he  had  been  too  much  chagrined  at  being  thus 
treated  to  confess  the  £Eu;t  to  Juliet  when  she  had  knocked  at  the 
door.  Her  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound,  and  she  almost  laughed 
aloud,  so  great  was  her  relief. 

She  took  her  place  at  the  table  with  a  very  bright  fiace, 
eagerly  watching  the  door  for  Christian's  entrance.  Her  face  was 
all  dimpled  with  mischievous  smiles ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist  teasing  him  presently  about  this,  she  thought. 

But  though  Annola  presently  entered  with  a  moody  counten- 
ance, no  Christian  appeared. 

The  wind  was  a  little  less  boisterous  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents  when  Juliet,  finding  it  too  dark 
to  read,  betook  herself  somewhat  mournfully  to  the  window, 
where  she  remained  for  some  time,  gazing  out  at  the  melancholy 
prospect. 
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The  plane  trees  were  almost  stripped  of  their  leaves ;  drifts  of 
these,  some  scarcely  edged  with  autmnn  yellow,  were  lying  on  the 
sodden  soil.  Bound  every  tree  was  a  miniature  moat;  a  very 
river  raced  impetuously  over  the  terrace  and  down  the  incline 
towards  the  road ;  each  branch  and  twig  was  a  waterspout,  adding 
its  quota  to  the  ever-increasing  flood.  The  dripping  woods  were 
wrapped  about  with  dense  mist,  all  the  glowing  colours  of  yesterday 
giving  place  to  a  general  monotonous  gloom,  though  here  and 
there  through  the  grey  shroud  the  drenched  yellow  branches  of 
beech  or  birch  pierced  with  almost  uncanny  effect. 

As  Juliet  stood  pressing  her  languid  forehead  against  the 
pane,  she  suddenly  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  mist  and 
advance  towards  the  house  without  looking  to  right  or  to  left. 
It  was  Christian.  Christian,  bareheaded,  with  his  soaked  clothes 
clinging  to  him  and  his  streaming  hair  pasted  to  his  &ce.  Rivulets 
of  water  fell  from  him  at  every  movement ;  his  shirt  looked  like  a 
limp  rag,  his  shoes  were  coated  with  mud.  Juliet  had  no  time  to 
dwell  upon  these  details,  for  her  attention  was  at  once  riveted  on 
his  fiBM^.  It  was  deadly  pale — but  with  what  a  different  paUor  to 
that  of  yesterday !  Now  his  very  lips  were  white,  every  feature 
set  and  drawn,  the  brows  frowning. 

He  entered  the  house  without  looking  up,  and,  listening 
intently,  she  presently  heard  a  door  bang  overhead. 

The  long  day  wore  to  a  close  at  last ;  Juliet  had  been  a  prey 
during  all  those  weary  hours  to  many  fears  and  much  wonder. 
Something  had  happened,  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again 
— something  must  have  happened.  She  lingered  a  little  after  the 
supper-gong  had  sounded.  Christian  was  always  a  little  late,  and 
she  had  a  secret  hope  that  he  would  overtake  her  on  the  stairs. 
She  must  ask  him  what  was  amiss.  Perhaps  he  had  received 
bad  news.     Poor  Christian ! 

It  was  almost  dark  on  the  stairs,  and  though  she  had  pur- 
posely awaited  the  descent  of  someone  from  the  flight  abovO) 
she  gave  a  violent  start  when  Annola's  voice  sounded  close  to  her. 

*  He  is  not  coming  down,'  it  said. 

Poor  little  Juliet  blushed  hotly  in  the  merciful  darkness. 

*  Is  he— is  Herr  Thai  not  well  ? '  she  faltered. 

*He  is  perfectly  well,'  responded  the  other,  adding,  wit* 
insolent  emphasis :  '  He  does  not  care  to  come  down.' 
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'  Mt  dear  Juliet/  said  her  fiather  when  they  met,  next  morning,  in 
the  newly  improvised  breakfast-room  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Schone  Aussicht,  moved  by  the  united  protests  of  its  guests,  had 
grudgingly  consented  to  place  at  their  disposal — 'My  dear 
Juliet,  are  you  not  surprised  at  the  sudden  flight  of  our  friends  ? ' 

For  a  moment  the  dreary  little  chamber,  with  its  long  oil- 
cloth-covered table  and  rows  of  wooden  chairs,  seemed  to  spin 
round  the  girl,  but  she  answered  quietly : 

*  You  mean  the  musician  and  Fraulein  Ist6,  I  suppose  ?  Are 
they  gone,  then  ?  * 

'  I  never  was  so  much  astonished  at  anything  in  my  life,' 
resumed  her  father.  'Yes,  gone,  bag  and  baggage.  I  saw 
the  fly  drive  away  with  both  of  them  inside,  and  their  luggage 
pled  up  beside  the  driver.     Did  you  know  nothing  of  it,  then  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  I  must  say  I  am  disappointed,'  went  on  Mr.  Lennox.  '  It 
would  have  been  civil  to  say  good-bye.  I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  that  young  man,  too,  and  I  had  intended 
to  help  and  advise  him  further  before  we  parted.  A  little  guid- 
ance— a  weighty,  judicious  word  or  two — ^is  of  very  great  use  now 
and  then  to  a  young  fellow  in  his  position.  Yes,  I  think  I  could 
have  helped  him,'  he  continued,  musing.     '  The  lad  interested  me 
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very  much.  He  was  sympathetic  and  responsive.  I  should  have 
liked  to  keep  in  touch  with  him.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he 
should  have  rushed  off  like  that ;  I  might  have  asked  him  to  omi- 
municate  with  me  now  and  then.  These  lads  are  all  alike,  I  see 
— ^impressionable,  impulsive,  and  too  often  ungrateful/ 

Juliet  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  plate  and  made  a  Ixtive  pre- 
tence of  eating,  though  she  felt  as  if  every  morsel  must  choke  her ; 
her  heart  swelled  within  her,  and  when  the  Professor  sorrowfolly 
passed  judgment  it  seemed  to  cry  out  in  fierce  endorsement. 

Oh,  yes.  Christian's  conduct  was  unpardonable,  inexplicable. 
To  avoid  them,  first,  as  though  they,  his  friends,  had  ever  done  any- 
thing except  admire  and  wish  him  well,  and  then  to  leave  without 
so  much  as  a  word ;  it  was  worse  than  ungrateful — ^it  was  almost 
offensive. 

She  made  her  escape  as  soon  as  possible  after  breakfiut, 
and  sat  down  to  think  it  over  in  her  own  room ;  but  in  spite  of  long 
and  painful  meditation  her  poor  little  brain  remained  as  muddled 
as  ever  and  her  heart  as  sore. 

Poor  little  Juliet !  It  was  her  first  great  disillusion,  and  she 
could  not  get  over  it.  Christian  had  filled  her  thoughts  more 
than  she  had  been  herself  aware  of,  and  now  there  came  a  great 
blank  in  her  life,  which  the  sad  and  bitter  memories  he  had  1^ 
behind  could  not  fill,  incessantly  though  they  preyed  upon  h^. 
The  weather  had  broken ;  the  Schone  Aussicht  was  emphatically 
a  summer  resort,  and  did  not  aspire  to  be  anything  else;  so 
that  at  this  time  of  year  it  was  the  reverse  of  comfortaUe. 
Certain  black,  uninviting-looking  stoves  were,  indeed,  introduced 
into  the  living-rooms,  where  they  made  very  poor  cheer;  the 
large  china  erection  in  the  comer  of  the  reading-room  was  duly 
set  going,  with  the  result  that  the  heads  and  faces  of  any  occupants 
of  the  chamber  burnt  violently,  while  their  feet  remained  proportiitt- 
ately  cold.  Yet  Juliet's  lonely  little  figure  might  often  have  been  seen 
in  the  big  chamber  which  looked  so  empty  and  dreary  now.  She 
would  wander  round  it,  sometimes  pausing  by  the  window,  whence 
Christian  had  looked  out  on  her  that  first  morning,  to  recall  his 
bojrish  talk ;  sometimes  teUing  herself  with  a  fierce  heat  of  indig- 
nation that  he  had  shown  her  firom  the  first  he  was  selfish  and 
ungrateful ;  sometimes  smiling,  in  spite  of  herself,  when  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  placard  with  the  threefold  notice  to  which  he  had 
drawn  her  attention. 

Man  bittet  nicht  zu  rauchen.    On  est  pri^  de  ne  pas  fumer. 
Smoking  forbidden. 
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And  sometimes  she  would  open  the  piano,  and  gaze  for  a  long 
time  at  the  notes,  striving  to  call  back  some  of  Christian's  exquisite 
music.  At  least  she  had  heard  it :  it  would  be  something  to 
remember  all  her  life  that  she  had  heard  it. 

Horace  came  in  one  day  and  found  her  so  engaged. 

'  Are  you  going  to  play,  Miss  Lennox  ? '  he  asked. 

*  No,'  said  Juliet,  getting  up  quickly  ;  *  I  was  only  looking  at 
the  piano.' 

He  glanced  at  her  with  troubled  eyes,  but  went  on,  speaking 
at  random : 

'  Do  you  not  play  at  all  P  I  should  have  thought  with  such  a 
perfect  sense  of  rhythm  you  would  have  found  pleasure  in  it.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  he,  '  one  cannot  do  everything.  Your  dancing 
is  enough.' 

Her  hand  was  already  on  the  door-handle,  but  she  paused  to 
look  back  absently  at  the  comer  of  the  room  where  she  had  danced 
for  him  and  Christian  Thai. 

'I  shall  never  dance  again,'  she  said,  half  to  herself;  then, 
raising  her  eyes  and  looking  defiantly  at  Bulkeley,  she  added :  '  I 
am  too  old.' 

Meanwhile  the' Professor  was  totally  unconscious  of  his 
daughter's  state  of  mind,  and,  for  his  own  part,  was  perfectly 
content.  His  work  proceeded  smoothly;  the  emptiness  of  the 
place  pleased  him  enormously  ;  perhaps  the  absence  of  Christian, 
which  he  had  regretted  at  first,  became  subsequently  a  source  of 
8atis£Gkction  to  him,  being  one  notable  cause  of  distraction  the 
less ;  the  gloomy  weather  also  fell  in  with  his  mood,  and  even 
his  little  black  stove.  When  the  sun  did  not  shine  a  man  was 
less  tempted  to  wander  abroad,  and  when  there  were  no  little 
dancing  flames  or  glowing,  crumbling  caverns  to  induce  one  to  sit 
idly  in  the  chimney  comer,  study  and  work  proceeded  at  a 
brisker  pace. 

'  Yes,'  Mr.  Lennox  allowed  one  day,  *  this  place  suits  me  to  a 
nicety.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  in  better  vein  or  felt  it 
more  easy  to  concentrate  my  attention.  It  is  lucky  you  are 
so  happy  here  too,  Baby,  and  that  I  need  have  no  scruple  in 
remaining.' 

The  Professor's  power  of  concentration  was,  indeed,  so  exclu- 
sively bent  on  his  work  that  he  took  no  notice  of  his  surroundings, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  affected  it.  Even  at  meal-times  he  would 
sit  in  perfect  silence,  revolving  some  theory  in  his  mind,  or  else  he 
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would  converse  ezclosively  concerning  it  with  Juliet  or  Bulkeley. 
Bulkeley  was  a  £aYourite  with  him,  and  was  often  invited  to  share 
his  table,  and  Mr.  Jjennox  would  not  infrequently,  on  these 
occasions,  plunge  into  lengthy  dissertations  on  the  subject  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts;  Horace  being  sometimes  an  inattentive 
listener,  for  his  eyes  would  wander,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  Juliet's 
fjEU^,  and  he  would  tell  himself  discontentedly  that  it  was  growing 
smaller  every  day. 

Professor  Lennox's  studious  peace  was,  however,  unexpectedly 
put  an  end  to.  As  he  and  Juliet  were  descending  the  stairs  on 
their  way  to  dinner  one  day  they  were  aware  of  a  great  commotion 
in  the  hotel.  The  only  two  remaining  waiters  were  hurrying  dis- 
tractedly hither  and  thither ;  Boots  was  labouring  upstairs  with  a 
large  canvas-covered  trunk  poised  on  his  shoulder,  followed  by  a 
cabman  bearing  a  portmanteau.  Schmidt  was  imperatively  sum- 
moning Lena,  the  chambermaid,  from  the  bottom  step,  and  a  loud, 
clear,  unmistakably  British  voice  was  talking  rapidly  in  the  hall. 

*  You  ought  to  have  a  proper  entrance ;  it  is  very  inconveni- 
ent arriving  by  the  back  way.  Ich  Hebe  nicht  den  Buckenweg — 
nein,  pas  du  tout.  Ou  est  mabolte  ?  Wo  ist  mein  Koffer  ?  Have 
you  paid  the  driver  ?  Hasn't  he  got  any  change  ?  Hat  der  Mann 
kein  Wechseln — pas  de  change  ?  Geben  Sie  es  mir  ziiruck — 
da — jetzt  ein  pour-boire.' 

'  Daddy ! '  cried  Juliet,  with  such  an  ecstatic  little  laugh  as  she 
had  not  given  for  a  long  time,  '  only  Countess  de  Chdphi  could 
speak  such  German — and  such  French.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  her 
bonnet,  the  same  dear  old  bonnet  with  cock's  feathers !  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad !  ' 

She  was  jumping  up  and  down  now,  as  she  held  on  to  the 
balusters. 

*  Countess  de  Galphi ! '  ejaculated  the  Professor  with  a  crest- 
fallen face.  *Is  he  there  too?  Now  there  is  indeed  an  ^oA 
of  peace.  Who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  their  coming  here  ? 
I  thought  they  were  in  Brussels.' 

Meanwhile  Juliet  had  run  downstairs  and  thrown  her  arms 
round  the  advancing  form  of  a  white-haired  lady  who  was  just 
beginning  the  ascent. 

*  So  there  you  are !  '  cried  Countess  de  Galphi,  kissing  her 
affectionately  if  brusquely.  *  I  thought  we  should  catch  you — 
came  this  way  on  purpose.  How  do  you  do,  Professor.  Isn't  this 
a  surprise  ?  We  broke  our  journey  here  on  your  account.  Wasn't 
it  good  of  us  ?  Est-ce  qu'on  a  port6  mes  petites  cboees  en  haut  ? ' 
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she  inquired,  turning  abruptly  to  Herr  Schmidt.  *  Meine  kleine 
Dinge.     Ignace,  cherchez  vos  petites  choses  pour  I'amour  du  ciel.* 

She  turned  as  she  spoke  to  a  tall  and  very  meagre  gentleman, 
whose  spare  form,  tightly  buttoned  in  an  overcoat,  had  hitherto 
occupied  an  unobtrusive  position  in  the  rear.  He  now  advanced, 
taking  no  manner  of  notice  of  his  energetic  spouse,  to  extend  a 
limp  hand  to  Juliet,  and  then,  passing  her  with  a  bow,  proceeded 
to  the  first  landing,  where  he  bestowed  a  similar  greeting  on 
Mr.  Lennox. 

When  and  where  Count  and  Countess  de  Galphi  had  first 
come  across  each  other  was  a  mystery  to  all  their  acquaintances. 
The  Countess,  who  belonged  by  birth  to  a  good  old  family  of  the 
North  of  England,  had  led  a  roving  life  for  many  years  before  she 
suddenly  astonished  her  family  and  friends  by  appearing  with  a 
foreign  husband  in  tow.  Some  people  said  he  had  been  starving 
in  an  attic  when  she  had  taken  compassion  on  him  ;  others  that 
he  had  disguised  himself  as  a  courier  in  order  to  obtain  access  to 
her ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  indignantly  protested  against  such 
surmises,  and  asserted  that  the  match  had  been  made  up  by  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Bome  or  in  Vienna.  The  Countess  herself 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  on  the  subject,  and  her  spouse  was 
absolutely  impenetrable.  That  he  had  no  money  was  evident ; 
it  was  also  clear  to  the  most  suspicious  that  he  was  a  harmless 
creature,  dignified  after  his  own  unobtrusive  fashion,  easily 
pleased,  and  devoted  to  his  lively  good-natured  wife.  But  his  very 
nationality  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Presimiably  the  Countess 
knew  from  what  soil  he  had  sprung,  but  she  did  not  deem  it 
necessary,  apparently,  to  take  the  world  into  her  confidence. 
Once  or  twice  she  had  alluded  to  bis  pedigree,  dropped  a  hint  of 
the  Ahmanach  de  Ootha  and  asserted,  with  some  heat,  that  she 
could  never  have  looked  at  any  man  who  had  not  at  least  seize 
quartiers.  She  addressed  him  indiflFerently  in  French,  German, 
and  Italian  of  the  same  execrable  quality ;  while  he  responded 
invariably  in  an  English  that  was  uniformly  bad,  but  which 
occasionally  became  entertaining  from  a  certain  imaginative 
quality  which  he  managed  to  introdace  into  it.  Thus,  on  being 
presently  introduced  to  Horace  Bulkeley,  and  on  observing  that 
the  latter  held  between  his  fingers  the  smouldering  end  of  a 
cigar,  he  drew  a  cigarette  from  his  own  pocket  and  inquired 
politely : 

*  Might  I  incommode  you  for  the  fire  ? ' 

And  Horace  stared  for  a  moment  before  he  realised  that  the 
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query  was  another  form  of  the  conventional  one,  *  May  I  trouble 
you  for  a  light?' 

'  Now  venez,  venez,  Ignace,  es  ist  jetzt  Mahlzeit.  Wir  essen 
um  ein  Uhr,  nicht  wabr  ?  une  heure.  Keep  a  table  next  you, 
Juliet.  Crarpon,'  shrilly  over  the  balusters  to  the  waiter, 
'  Kellner,  nous  d^irons  garder  une  table  ^  cot^  de  ce  Monsieur  et 
cette  jeune  dame.' 

*  Bitte  ?  '  said  the  poor  little  boy  waiter  appealingly  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  He  had  picked  up  a  little  English,  but 
French  was  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Schone 
Aussicht ;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have 
understood  the  Countess's  peculiar  idiom. 

'  Dear  me,  what  a  stupid  little  fellow !  Ich  will  ein  Tisch  halten 
ganz  nahe  zu  dieser  Herr — ^verstehen  Sie? — ^zwei  Tischen  lu- 
sammen — so.* 

The  Professor  came  mournfully  downstairs.  Countess  de 
Gralphi  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  and  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  her,  but  in  his  present  mood  he  considered  her  visit  inopportune ; 
and  the  close  proximity  at  meals  for  which  she  had  so  thought- 
fully provided  filled  him  with  dismay.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  hall  her  voice  came  cheerfully  down  to  him  from  the  flight 
above : 

*  You  see,  we're  going  to  have  war  with  Russia  at  last.' 

*  What  ? '  cried  Mr.  Lennox,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  to-day — got  one  on  my  way 
up  from  the  station.     I  always  knew  it  was  coming — didn't  you  ? ' 

'But  I  read  the  Times  through  this  morning,'  protested 
Horace,  recovering  in  some  measure  from  the  stupor  into  which 
the  announcement  had  thrown  him, '  and  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  it.  The  German  papers  must  have  got  hold  of  some  cock- 
and-bull  story.' 

'It  was  an  English  paper,  though,'  returned  the  Countess 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph  from  her  upper  landing.  'I 
always  make  a  point  of  getting  an  Ihiglidche  Zeitwng  im- 
mediately on  arriving  at  a  new  place.  I'll  send  it  down  to  the 
dining-room,  and  you  can  see  it  for  yourselves.' 

Presently,  indeed,  the  Professor,  effectually  roused  from  the 
abstracted  mood  which  had  recently  become  almost  habitual  to 
him,  was  eagerly  scanning  one  sheet  of  a  certain  aggressively 
Radical  organ,  while  Bulkeley  searched  the  columns  of  the  other ; 
but  neither  could  discover  the  disturbing  item  of  intelligence  in 
question. 
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They  were  still  pursuing  this  fruitless  quest  when  the  Countess 
and  her  husband  joined  them. 

'  Can't  find  it  ? '  she  ejaculated  as  they  both  fell  upon  her 
with  aggrieved  complaints.  '  Well,  you  must  be  dull.  But  men 
never  do  see  things  that  are  actually  under  their  noses.  N'est-ce 
pas,  Ignaoe,  je  dis  toujours  que  vous  ne  voyez  jamais  ce  qui  est 
sous  votre  nez  ?    Give  me  the  ZeUvmg,^ 

She  glanced  at  the  page,  popped  her  finger  on  a  certain  spot, 
and  handed  it  triumphantly  back  to  Mr.  Lennox. 

*  There,  you  see  I  found  it  in  a  minute.' 
•Where?' 

*  There,  in  the  middle  of  that  long  thing,  "  A  Forecast  of  the 
Future."  Don't  you  see  they  say  we  are  certain  to  have  war  with 
Bussia  before  long.' 

The  Professor  threw  down  the  sheet  with  a  laugh  that  was 
half  irate  and  half  amused. 

'  It  is  plain  enough,  I  think,'  cried  the  old  lady  jubilantly.  *  I 
always  felt  it  was  coming,  as  I  say,  and  if  you  ask  me,  I  think  we 
shall  probably  have  a  thorough  good  beating.  Things  are  looking 
very  black  for  us  all  round,  it  seems  to  me.' 

The  Professor  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  gazed  at  her, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  for  a  moment  or  two,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  her  at  great  length  and  with  no  little 
heat  how  impossible  it  would  be — even  if  the  prognostics  of  some 
irresponsible  scribblers  were  fulfilled,  which  was  most  unlikely — 
for  the  greatness  of  England  ever  to  be  diminished  by  so  much  as 
a  tittle,  or  for  her  defenders  to  prove  unequal  to  any  emergency. 

Countess  de  GtJphi  sustained  her  share  of  the  argument  with 
equal  energy,  and  retained  throughout  the  spirit  of  cheerful 
pessimism  which  appeared  to  be  characteristic  of  her.  Horace 
occasionally  joined  in,  but  was  little  noticed  by  either  of  the  dis- 
putants until  some  chance  allusion  of  his  drew  the  lady's  attention 
to  himself. 

'  My  Badical  tenets ! '  she  cried ;  '  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
I  am  a  Conservative  I  would  have  you  to  know.' 

*  Conservative ! '  he  echoed,  astonished,  for  she  had  been 
enunciating  theories  of  the  most  advanced  description,  and  her 
strictures  on  existing  conditions  were  of  a  sweeping  order. 

*  Yes,'  she  returned  with  conviction — *  strong ! ' 
Thereupon  Horace  collapsed,  and  the  Professor  ceased  to  argue 

and  began  to  laugh. 
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Though  the  advent  of  the  Countess  de  Galphi  brought  with  it  an 
element  of  cheerful  bustle,  exhilarating  to  Juliet,  if  somewhat 
disturbing  to  her  feither  and  his  friend,  after  the  first  day  or  two 
things  returned  more  or  less  to  their  normal  groove.  The 
Professor  again  became  silent  and  abstracted,  parrying  with  polite 
brevity  the  old  ladjr's  perpetual  efforts  to  draw  him  out,  and  con- 
fining his  own  contributions  to  the  conversation  to  an  occasional 
remark  to  Horace  on  some  subject  too  abstruse  for  ordinary  com- 
prehension. 

One  day,  after  watching  him  with  unconcealed  disapproval  for 
some  time,  the  Countess  suddenly  startled  him  by  exclaiming : 

*  Well,  T  don't  wonder  that  Juliet  looks  dull  and  triste.  Poor 
child  !  what  is  to  become  of  her  when  I  go  I  can't  think.' 

Juliet  looked  up  with  a  start. 

<  I  am  not  dull,  I  assure  you.  I  am  quite  happy  here.  Of 
course  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully,  but  still ' 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear.  Anyone  can  see  you  are  moped 
to  death.  What  young  creature  wouldn't  be  ?  And  you  don't  lock 
a  bit  well  either.  As  I  said  to  my  husband  when  we  first  arrived, 
"Cette  enfant  a  perdu  ses  roses" — n'est-ce  pas,  Ignace,  j'ai  dit 
que  Mademoiselle  ici  avait  perdu  ses  roses?  And  so  she  has. 
I  wonder  you  don't  notice  it.  Professor.  The  child  is  as  pasty 
as  possible,  and  quite  black  under  the  eyes.' 

*  I  always  thought  this  place  suited  Juliet,'  returned  Mr.  Lennox 
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with  dignity.  '  She  has  frequently  assured  me  that  she  liked  it 
immensely,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  looking  particularly 
weU/ 

'  Look  at  her  now,  then,'  returned  the  Countess,  '  and  tell  me 
if  she  appears  robust.  Her  face  is  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny 
bit  to  begin  with !  She  has  lost  all  her  spirits,  too — anyone  can 
see  that.  Nicht  wahr,  Ignace,  das  Kind  ist  nicht  so  lustig  als 
sie  war  ?     Wir  haben  es  oft  gesagt,  nicht  ?  ' 

The  Count  paused  to  allow  the  meaning  of  his  wife's  words  to 
penetrate  to  his  brain — a  needful  precaution,  for,  though  it  was 
one  of  her  peculiarities  to  use  on  all  occasions  a  foreign  tongue  in 
preference  to  her  own,  she  demonstrated  another  phase  of  her 
somewhat  erratic  Conservatism  by  adhering  rigorously  to  the  British 
pronunciation  of  most  vowels  and  consonants. 

It  was  probably  some  sudden  inspiration  on  his  own  part  which 
enabled  the  good  fellow  to  grasp  at  length  her  purport,  whereupon, 
turning  towards  Juliet  with  an  expression  of  respectful  sympathy, 
he  remarked,  as  usual  in  English : 

'  It  is  true  that  young  Mees  seem  to  have  lost  her  colours,  and 
that  she  appear  no  longer  so  enjoy.' 

In  other  circumstances  the  Professor  would  have  been 
amused  at  this  quaint  rendering  of  the  word  '  eaj(m^J  but  now  he 
was  too  much  disturbed  at  the  announcement  to  note  the  phrase- 
ology. He  too  turned  to  Juliet  with  a  startled  look,  and 
beckoned. 

*  Come  here,  child.  Tell  me,  are  you  not  well  ?  I^t  me  feel 
your  pulse.' 

'No  use  doing  that.  Ce  n'est  pas  en  sentant  le  pouls  que 
vous  saures  combien  elle  est  ennuy^,  pauvre  petite.  She  wants 
a  change.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  to  the  cemetery  on 
Sunday  and  see  all  the  smart  people  put  flowers  on  the  graves  ? 
I  always  go.  The  first  Sunday  in  November  is  a  great  day  here. 
The  fashionable  folk  drive  up  by  hundreds  with  white  Kranzen 
and  pots  of  beautiful  Blumen,  and  they  make  the  graves  look  so 
bright  and  nice.  We  could  have  tea  at  a  cafi  afterwards — it  will 
be  a  nice  little  outing.     You  would  like  it,  would  you  not  ? ' 

Juliet  did  not  answer,  but  her  fether  felt  her  shiver  within 
his  encircling  arm.  He  himself  was  beginning  some  indignant 
protest,  when  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  tears  glistening  in 
Juliet's  eyes,  and  stopped  in  consternation.  Thereupon  the  girl 
made  some  feiltering  excuse,  broke  down,  and  finally,  releasing 
herself  from  bis  embrace,  ran  out  of  the  room. 
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*  What  can  it  mean  ? '  he  exclaimed  blankly.  '  I  have  neyer 
known  her  lose  her  self-control  like  this.  She  mnst  be  really  ill. 
How  blind  I  have  been  not  to  have  noticed  it !  I  mnst  go  after 
her — I  must ^ 

'  Now,  just  leave  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  my  good  man,  if 
you  can  do  anything  so  sensible.  You  have  been  blind,  certainly — 
as  blind  as  a  bat — but  she  isn't  a  bit  ill.  She  is  only  triste. 
Here  she  is  isol^  sur  une  montagne,  au  fond  des  bois — 
rien  pour  T^gayer  que  des  feuilles  mortes.  No  companions  but 
two  eavonga  who  can  talk  of  nothing  more  cheerful  than  centriAigal 
forces,  and  primary  instincts,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Yes,  Pro- 
fessor, I  am  very  angry  with  you — ^you  pay  no  more  attentioii  to 
that  charming  child  than  if  she  were  a  stock  or  a  stone.' 

'  I  own,'  said  the  old  man  in  a  nettled  tone,  '  that  it  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me  to  propose  a  visit  to  the  churchyard  as  a 
means  of  restoring  cheerfulness.' 

'  At  least  she  would  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  human 
nature,'  retorted  the  Countess  stoutly.  '  Human  nature,  alive  or 
dead,  is  better  than  your  old  dryasdust  theories.' 

*  Juliet  has  always  expressed  interest  in  my  work ' — ^this  very 
stiffly.  'She  has,  moreover,  frequently  assured  me  that  she 
delighted  in  the  woods ' 

*  Not  in  their  present  dripping  state,  je  parie,'  cried  his 
adversary. 

*  She  seemed  amused  and  pleased  with  the  life  here,'  he  con- 
tinued, disregarding  the  interruption. 

'  When  there  were  a  few  more  people  in  the  place,  perhaps.  I 
don't  believe  you  know  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter 
— ^vous  avez  toujours  la  t6te  dans  les  nuages,  vous  saves.  But  the 
£eu3ts  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Bulkeley,  I  appeal  to  you.  Can 
this  draughty,  mouldy,  melancholy  place  offer  any  attractions  now 
to  a  young  girl  ?  Mr.  BuUcdeyy*  reaching  across  the  table  to  poke 
him  with  a  plump  finger,  *  do  you  hear  me  ? ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  he  exclaimed,  emerging  with  a  start  from 
what  seemed  a  somewhat  gloomy  reverie ;  *  you  are  quite  right. 
There  is  nothing — nothing  here  now  which  could  possibly  interest 
Miss  Lennox.' 

'  You  ought  to  take  her  away  at  once,'  pursued  Countess  de 
Cbklphi  inexorably.  'Take  her  home,  and  let  her  have  some 
hunting  before  the  frost  sets  in.  With  a  groom,  you  know — she 
would  be  all  right  with  a  groom.' 

'  To  Moorshill  ?'  queried  the  Professor,  aghast. 
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*  Why  not  ?  WeU,  to  Paris  if  you  like  it  better.  Yes,  do  take 
her  to  Paris  and  let  her  rub  up  her  French.  She  is  not  so  fond 
of  speaking  French  as  I  should  wish  her  to  be.  I  often  notice 
that  when  I  purposely  speak  French  to  her  she  answers  in 
English.' 

*  But  my  work ! '  gasped  Mr.  Lennox — *  if  I  am  again  disturbed 
I  shall  be  thrown  back  for  months.  I  am  only  beginning  to  get 
into  swing.  I  had  intended/  looking  blankly  round,  *  to  remain 
here  during  the  winter.' 

*  Now,  you  mustn't  be  so  selfish,'  cried  the  old  lady.  *  What 
does  it  matter  about  your  work — ^you've  got  plenty  of  money.  If 
you  keep  that  girl  here  during  the  winter  it  will  be  a  crying  shame. 
Even  my  husband  notices  how  poorly  Juliet  is  looking,  and  he  is 
not  at  all  an  observant  person.  Je  dis,  mon  ami,  que  quoique  tu 
n'es  pas  observant  tu  trouves  que  Juliet  n'a  pas  I'air  du  tout  forte.' 

After  the  customary  interval  for  assimilation  the  gentleman 
responded  moumfolly  ttiat  he  had  indeed  remarked  that  Mees  had 
a  bad  air  lately,  '  IMd  you  not  observe,'  he  added  mysteriously, 
bending  towards  the  perturbed  £Either,  '  when  my  wife  speak  to  her 
first  she  rouged  and  then  she  teared — she  was  in  feu^  quite 
set-up?' 

Mr.  Lennox  cast  a  look  of  helpless  consternation  towards 
Bulkeley,  and  the  latter  roused  himself  in  response  to  the  mute 
appeal. 

'  Some  compromise  may  surely  be  hit  upon,'  he  said,  smiling. 
*  It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  which  would  suit 
all  parties.  Professor  Lennox  wishes  to  remain  here  for  at  least 
another  month  or  two.  Why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  Miss  Lennox,  with  whom  the  place 
evidently  does  not  agree  at  this  time  of  year,  should  not  pass  the 
interval  elsewhere — in  visiting  fiiends,  for  instance,'  he  added, 
looking  suggestively  at  the  Countess  de  Galphi. 

'  What  a  capital  idea ! '  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands ;  '  and 
how  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  it.  I  will  carry  her  ofif 
with  me,  and  we'll  have  a  grand  firisk  together.  I'll  take  her  to 
Stattingen ;  she  shall  go  to  operas  and  concerts,  and  have  (German 
lessons  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Now,  Professor,  there's  your 
difficulty  solved.' 

'  But,'  said  he,  doubtfully,  '  Juliet  has  never  been  separated 
firom  me  in  her  life.    I  don't  think  she  will  consent  to  go.' 

'  She  must  go ! '  cried  the  lady. 

'  She  really  ought  to  go ! '  murmured  Bulkeley,  while  even  the 
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Count  chimed  in  with    an  onosually  energetic  expression  of 
opinion. 

And  so  between  them  they  talked  the  Professor  round,  and 
when  he  presently  summoned  Juliet  to  impart  to  her  the  proposal 
his  mind  was  made  up.  In  vain  did  the  girl  plead  and  protest. 
It  generally  took  some  time  for  Mr.  Lennox  to  come  to  a  decision 
of  the  kind,  but  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  advisability  it 
was  impossible  subsequently  to  shake  him.  Juliet  th^efore 
found  she  must  prepare  to  face  the  inevitable,  and  was  somewhat 
consoled  when  Horace  Bulkeley,  drawing  her  aside  on  the  first 
opportunity,  told  her  hurriedly  that  he  himself  intended  to  remain 
over  Christmas  at  the  Schone  Aussicht,  and  would  take  care  of 
her  father  and  send  her  firequent  reports  of  his  health  and  spirits. 

*  How  good  of  you ! '  she  cried  gratefully ;  *  you  are  staying  on 
purpose  to  look  after  him.* 

'  It  is  a  privilege,'  said  Horace.  '  And,  after  all,  when  a  man 
is  as  lonely  as  I  am  it  does  not  matter  much  where  he  spends  his 
Christmas.' 

The  smile  which  accompanied  these  words  quite  transfigured 
his  honest,  plain  face,  and  Juliet  smiled  back  confidently  and 
brightly,  congratulating  herself  on  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
father  in  the  care  of  this  devoted  disciple.  Only  once  again  did 
she  demur  at  the  proposed  plan,  and  that  was  when  some  allusion 
was  made  to  the  pleasures  which  she  might  expect  to  find  at 
Stattingen. 

'  I  wish  it  had  been  any  other  place  but  Stattingen,'  she 
murmured,  half  under  her  breath.  '  I  thought  Countess  de 
Qtklphi  spoke  of  going  to  Dresden.' 

*  Now,  Juliet,  you  are  unreasonable,'  said  her  &ther.  *  You 
have  not  seen  either  of  these  places,  and  Stattingen  is  the  gayer 
and  more  important  of  the  two.  Moreover,  your  first  visit  to 
Austria  should  make  an  epoch  in  your  life.  Confess  that  you 
can  give  no  adequate  reason  for  your  objection  to  Stattingen.' 

She  shook  her  head.  Even  to  her  father  she  could  not  have 
explained  that  the  idea  of  visiting  Stattingen  was  repugnant  to 
her  solely  because  of  the  association  of  the  place  with  Christian 
Thai. 
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StIttingen  !  Gtiy,  bright,  delightful  Stattingen,  with  its  gabled 
and  painted  roofs,  tall  houses  ornamented  with  many  a  quaint 
design,  oriel  windows  and  covered  balconies  jutting  out  wherever 
the  &ncy  took  them ;  its  odd  mixture  of  broad  streets  and  dark, 
winding  alleys,  its  noble  river,  its  countless  churches,  its  treasures 
of  art,  its  endless  bustle  and  chatter  and  laughter.  No  wonder 
Juliet's  head  was  well-nigh  turned  by  the  charm  of  the  place. 
FcNT  the  first  few  days  she  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  about  her ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  life  of  the  streets  was  of  itself  all-sufficient 
in  its  interest  and  gaiety.  The  carts  and  cabs  dashing  past,  many 
of  them  drawn  in  somewhat  casual  fashion  by  a  single  hwse 
harnessed  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  but  accompanied  by  what  jing- 
ling of  bells  and  cracking  of  whips  and  shouting  of  jocular  drivers  ! 
How  unlike  were  these  volatile  Austrians  to  the  phlegmatic  folk 
of  Schonwald.  Then,  the  more  imposing  equipages,  of  the 
aristocrats,  with  their  magnificent  Hungarian  horses,  the  liveries 
of  the  servants  being  now  in  the  extreme  of  English  fashion,  now 
of  the  many-braided,  many-buttoned  order  denoting  a  Magyar 
household  ;  the  bright  shops,  the  beautifully  clad  lady  pedestrians, 
the  tight-waisted,  moustachioed  officers,  spick  and  span  in  their 
marvellous  uniforms — ^the  very  street-vendors  in  their  varied 
costumes — all  were  new  and  delightful  to  watch. 

After  a  few  days  the  party  were  settled  in  a  small  flat  on  the 
ground  flocwr  of  a  tEdl,  newly-built  house  in  a  somewhat  unfEishion- 
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able  quarter  of  the  town.     life  with  the  Countess  de  Grslphi  was 
certain  to  be  varied  and  original,  and  Juliet  found  no  small 
amusement  in  the  unconventional  little  shifts  and  contrivances  by 
which  the  good  lady  managed  to  eke  out  a  not  very  enormous 
income.     The  motley  collection  of  stores  in  the  dining-room 
cupboard,  selected  and  brought  home  by  themselves,  and  com* 
prising  every  conceivable  requirement,  firom  foie  gras  to  linseed 
meal,  entertained  her  excessively ;  the  little  travelling  tea  apparatus, 
which  was  daily  set  forth  and  subsequently  washed  up  by  the 
CJountess's  own  hands,  appeared  to  her  a  marvel  of  comprehensive 
ingenuity ;  the  boiling  up  of  their  morning  coffee  on  a  spirit  lamp ; 
the  running  out  to  the  pastrycook's  to  supplement  a  defective 
supply  of  rolls — all  was  to  Juliet,  the  pampered  child  of  fortune, 
full  of  piquant  novelty.    She  knew  that  her  fisither  had  taken  care 
that  her  visit  should  put  her  kind  entertainers  to  no  expense,  and 
meanwhile  she  was  much  interested  and  diverted  by  a  mode  of  life 
so  unlike  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.    Even  the 
Countess's  occasional  appearance  at  the  morning  meal  without  her 
hair,  and  attired  in  a  most  unprepossessing  n^glig^,  and  the  Count's 
invariable  practice  of  cleaving  to  dressing-gown  and  slippers  until 
midday,  did  not  disconcert  her.     As  for  the  dinners  at  out-of-the- 
way  restaurants,  the  scrambling  suppers  after  concert  or  play — the 
viands  being  frequently  brought  home  in  paper  bags  from  the 
pastrycook's  and  partaken  of  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle — 
well,  they  all  formed  part  of  the  cheery,  irregular,  Bc^emian 
existence,  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  appredated,    Juliet  was  inte* 
rested  in  everjrthing  and  in  everybody ;  in  Lena,  the  young  wife  of 
the  portier,  and  her  pale,  sickly  baby ;  in  her  fellow-lodgers  whom 
she  occasionally  met  upon  the  stone  stairs.    Herr  Dr.  Prutt  and  hia 
newly  made  wife  lived  on  the  first  floor.    Juliet  often  saw  the 
little  bride  peering  anxiously  forth  from  between  the  lace  curtains 
of  her  sitting-room,  and  told  herself  that  she  was  watching  for 
patients.    The  Herr  Doctor  did  not  seem  to  have  many  patients  as 
yet.    Juliet  wove  quite  a  romance  about  the  anxious  little  wife  and 
the  pale  young  doctor,  and  often  found  herself  unconsciously 
hoping  that  this  or  that  passer-by,  who  seemed  to  be  slackening  hia 
pace  as  he  approached  the  bouse,  might  be  thinking  of  consulting 
the  Medicin-Arzt.    An  elderly  lawyer  occupied  the  flat  inmaedi- 
ately  opposite  the  De  Galphis',  and  men  and  women  of  various 
denominations  found  refuge  on  the  upper  flights. 

Only  one  of  these  appeared  to  Juliet  in  the  slightest  degree 
interesting;  a  tall,  round-shouldered  youth,  with  shaggy  Uadt 
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bair  always  tumbling  into  his  eyes — these  eyes  alone  atoning  by 
their  Imninonsness  and  intelligence  for  the  plainness  of  his  sallow 
fiEu^e. 

Once  or  twice  as  he  came  swinging  past  Juliet  he  hummed  a 
tune  to  himself,  and  occasionally  she  &ncied  she  heard  the 
muffled  notes  of  a  distant  piano. 

'  Ja  wohl/  said  Lena,  when  questioned  on  this  point.  '  There  is 
a  piano  in  the  house — ^right  up  there  in  the  garret.  It  belongs  to 
Uerr  Michotte,  the  young  Frenchman,  whom  the  Hochgeborenes 
Fraulein  might  have  noticed — ^he  with  the  black  eyes,  who  is 
always  singing.  Yes,  he  is  lustig,  the  Herr  Michotte,  though 
often  there  is  no  fire  da  oben,  and  many  a  time  the  poor  young 
fellow  goes  without  his  dinner— of  that  I  feel  sure.' 

And  then  Juliet  felt  even  more  sony  for  the  young  Herr 
Michotte  than  for  Dr.  Prutt,  who  at  least  dined  every  day,  as 
was  testified  by  the  appetising  savours  that  came  floating  down 
from  his  apartment  about  one  o'clock. 

A  little  before  seven  one  memorable  evening  Juliet  and  her 
friends  sallied  forth  for  the  first  time  to  the  opera-house.  They 
proceeded  on  foot,  as  is  the  custom  in  Stattingen,  ploaks  pro- 
tecting their  sober  morning  dress,  and  lace  kerchiefs  covering 
the  ladies'  heads.  Count  de  Qalphi  walked  between  his  wife 
and  Juliet,  giving  an  arm  to  each,  and  was  quite  brilliant  as 
he  discoursed  of  the  powers  of  the  prima  donna  and  of  her  un- 
surpassed rendering  of  'Du  holder  Abendstem.'  Juliet  almost 
danced  along,  and  could  hardly  refrain  frt>m  jerking  her  con- 
ductor's arm  in  her  anxiety  to  make  him  go  fiEtster;  her  eyes 
were  shining  like  stars  under  her  white  headgear.  The  Countess, 
on  her  side,  talked,  as  usual,  nineteen  to  the  dozen  in  a  variety 
of  languages ;  her  little  high-heeled  shoes  went  focX;,  Uxk  along 
the  pavement,  and  were  freely  displayed,  as  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  black  silk  stocking,  beneath  her  carefully  tucked  up  skirts. 
All  were  in  the  highest  good-humour  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  arcade  leading  to  the  opera-house,  and  after  thread- 
ing the  interminable  passages  and  mounting  the  handsome  stairs 
were  at  length  inducted  into  their  box. 

<  I  was  determined  you  should  do  it  properly  the  first  time,  at 
any  rate,'  cried  the  Countess.  'There  is  nothing  like  a  box. 
Half  one's  pleasure  is  spoilt  if  one  happens  to  have  a  disagreeable 
neighbour.  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it  to-night.  Heavens,  what 
a  lot  of  Jews  I  I  do  dislike  Jews.  Well,  this  is  comfortable — and 
00  cheap,  too — twenty-one  kronen ;  would  you  believe  it  ?    And 
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there's  that  nice  little  sort  of  anteroom  where  we  can  go  and  sit 
between  the  acts.' 

But  her  remarks  fell  unheeded;  the  overture  had  already 
begun,  and  Juliet  was  listening  spellbound.  She  had  never  been 
to  an  opera  in  her  life,  and  seen  thus,  under  particularly  happy 
auspices,  one  may  imagine  the  glamour  of  this  new  experience. 
When  the  curtain  fell  after  the  first  act  she  stiU  sat,  with  dilated 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  gazing  towards  the  stage. 

'  I  believe  you  think  the  curtain  will  go  up  quicker  if  you  sit 
staring  at  it,'  said  the  Countess,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  *  Well, 
I'm  going  to  this  snug  little  anteroom  to  rest  my  eyes.  I  am 
sure  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  unless  you  like  looking  round 
at  all  these  Jew  fetces.  There's  a  girl  down  there  quite  bald,  I  do 
declare.  She  doesn't  Iqiow  we  can  see  the  top  of  her  head. 
Voyez,  Ignace,  une  jeune  dame  qui  est  chauve.' 

But  Ignace  had  already  retired  to  the  anteroom,  where  his 
spouse  presently  joined  him,  and  Juliet  was  left  to  watch  the 
drop-scene  in  peace. 

But  by-and-by  she  felt  herself  impelled  to  look  upwards. 
Her  eyes,  drawn  by  that  strange  magnetism  produced  by  the 
earnest  scrutiny  of  other  eyes,  were  lifted  past  the  tiers  of  boxes, 
past  the  gallery  above,  up,  up  to  the  highest  row  of  all,  where 
they  suddenly  fixed  themselves  upon  a  £bm^  that  stood  out  for  a 
moment  amid  a  crowd  of  other  faces,  and  then — was  gone. 

Juliet  sat  still,  gazing  with  strained  eagerness  at  the  plaoe 
where  it  had  been  ;  but  presently  she  rubbed  her  eyes. 

It  was  fancy,  she  said  to  herself.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  anyone  at  such  a  distance ;  she  had  been  momentarily 
deceived  by  a  chance  resemblance.  And  yet — she  had  not  been 
thinking  of  Christian  Thai.  Why  was  it  that  for  a  brief  space, 
before  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  had  made  her  head  swim,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  there,  looking  down  at  her  with  a  white, 
intent  fieu^. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  sigh ;  the  glamour  of  the 
place  seemed  to  have  faded ;  her  head  ached,  the  air  had  become 
heavy  and  stifling.  Idly  she  watched  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  come  strolling  back  to  their  places,  feeling  none  of  the 
keen  excitement  with  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  recent 
incident,  she  would  have  hailed  this  indication  of  their  approach* 
ing  resumption  of  duty.  The  door  of  the  next  box  opened,  and 
there  was  a  murmured  colloquy  and  a  laugh  fix)m  one  of  the 
JsraeUtish  ladies,     Juliet  did  not  turn  her  head ;  she  did  not  evein 
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look  round  when,  in  another  moment,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  their  own  box,  and  she  heard  the  Countess  de  Galphi  say, 
'  Entrez/  the  formula  which  she  preferably  used  in  England  or 
Ghermany.  Some  vendor  of  ices  was  probably  endeavouring  to 
dispose  of  his  wares.  In  another  moment,  however,  Juliet  was 
roused  from  her  apathy  by  a  sunmums  from  the  Countess. 

'  Juliet,  this  gentleman  says  he  is  a  friend  of  yours.' 

She  turned  quickly  enough  now.  It  was  Christian  Thai.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway,  his  eyes  shining,  his  fiEtce  radiant  with  smiles. 
Had  he  ever  been  unkind  ?  Surely  she  had  but  dreamed  it ! 
With  two  strides  he  was  at  her  side,  and  now  her  hand  was  in  his, 
and  he  was  telling  her  over  and  over  again  how  glad  he  was  to  see 
her,  and  how  surprised,  and  how  he  had  hardly  believed  his  eyes 
when  first  he  had  caught  sight  of  her. 

'  But  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken,'  he  cried ;  '  there  could 
not  be  another  Juliet  Lennox  in  the  world.' 

His  hand  still  held  hers,  his  eyes  were  dilated,  glowing.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  feu^t  that  he  was  bubbling  over 
with  delight  at  their  meeting,  yet  somehow  at  his  confident  air 
Juliet  felt  a  momentary  return  of  anger.  She  drew  away  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him  gravely. 

'  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think,'  she  said,  in  the  formal 
tone  which  was  an  unconscious  echo  of  her  father's — '  I  am  some- 
times tempted  to  think  that  there  are  two  Christian  Thais.' 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  laughed  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

<  One  the  artist,  and  one  the  man  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  Does  that  account  for  it  ? '  said  she,  still  coldly. 

A  sudden  light  appeared  to  break  in  on  him ;  his  face  grew 
serious,  even  moody. 

'I  can  explain  all  that,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  and  then 
stopped  short,  for  at  this  moment  the  orchestra  struck  up  and  the 
Countess  and  her  husband  returned  to  their  seats. 

*  Will  you  not  introduce  me  ? '  said  Christian.  There  was  an 
empty  place  behind  Juliet's  chair,  and;as  he  spoke  he  looked  at  it 
meaningly.  Madame  de  Galphi  intercepted  the  glance  and  her 
eyes  twinkled.  She  was  the  soul  of  good-nature,  and  liked 
nothing  so  much,  as  she  frequently  averred,  as  to  see  young  things 
happy.  As  Christian  happened  to  be  a  particularly  attractive 
specimen  of  a  young  thing,  and  as,  moreover,  Juliet's  eager  face 
unoonsdously  endorsed  the  unspoken  petition,  the  old  lady,  who 
had    a   fine  scent    for  romance   coupled   with   a  characteristic 
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disregard  of  consequences,  shook  hands  warmly  with  her  new 
acquaintance  and  invited  him  to  join  the  party.  The  curtain  had 
risen,  and  now  new  wonders  began  to  unfold,  and  Juliet  looked  and 
listened  all  the  more  entranced  because  of  the  proximity  of  her 
friend  and  the  happy  consciousness  of  restored  coi^dence.  Mean« 
while  Christian  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  watching 
her — ^the  absorbed  face,  the  small,  bent  head,  the  slender,  clasped 
hands.  Ah !  there  was  only  one  Juliet — there  should  be  only 
one  Christian  too. 

Once  the  golden  tress  of  hair  fell  over  her  shoulder,  and  she 
tossed  it  back  without  perceiving  that  for  a  moment  the  silkoi 
ends  of  it  rested  on  Christian's  hands,  which  hung  over  the  back 
of  her  chair  as  he  sat  bending  forward.  He  looked  at  it,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe.  How  fine  it  was,  how  soft — ^it  seemed  to  hold 
the  light  as  it  lay  there.  In  another  moment  she  moved  slightly 
and  it  slipped  away  from  him.  At  the  close  of  the  act  the 
Countess  bounced  up  and  propelled  her  husband  before  her  into 
the  anteroom. 

'  Those  children  want  to  talk  to  each  other,*  she  said  in  her 
worst  German  as  he  was  about  to  protest.  '  They  won't  say  a 
word  if  we  are  there.' 

The  Count,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  insinuated  that  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  quite  wise. 

'  Sit  down ! '  cried  the  lady,  '  and  ne  g&tez  pas  le  sport' 
Meanwhile  Juliet,  whom  this  manceuvre  of  her  friend's  had 
thrown  into  sudden  confusion,  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then,  taking  courage,  looked  Christian  full  in  the  face. 

'  I  want  to  hear  you  explain,'  she  said. 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  she  could  see  that  he  was  breathing 
quickly. 

*  Ask,'  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

Juliet  forgot  her  transitoiy  perturbation,  and  leaning  back  in 
her  chair  gazed  at  him  with  the  air  of  a  young  judge. 

*The  day  before  you  left,'  she  began  in  a  low  voice — ^"the 
stormy  day,  do  you  remember  ? ' 

He  bowed  his  hesld,  and  she  thought  she  saw  him  shuddor. 

'  You  were  playing,'  she  went  on — '  you  were  plajring  Chopin's 
<'  Storm  Study."  I  stood  outside  and  listened,  and  when  you  had 
finished  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door.' 

*  It  was  locked,'  said  Christian  laconically. 

*  Yes,  it  was  locked,  but  you  must  have  heard  me.  Did  you 
know  that  it  was  I  ? ' 
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He  nodded. 

'  Well,  I  think  that  requires  a  little  explanation/  said  Juliet, 
once  more  in  unoonscions  mimicry  of  her  father's  judicial  tone. 

'  The  explanation  is — that  the  key  was  in  Annola's  pocket/ 
Those  fine  thin  nostrils  of  his  were  still  rising  and  falling  rapidly, 
but  he  had  lifted  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  Juliet  that  they  were 
fiiintly  twinkling. 

'  Could  you  not  at  least  have  said  so  ? '  she  cried,  with  gather- 
ing wrath. 

'  I  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  you  see.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  excuse  for  being  rude  to  me.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry.' 

There  was  no  twinkle  in  the  eyes  now ;  but  they  looked  more 
gloomy  than  penitent. 

'  Annola  does  not  want  me  to  be  happy,'  he  said,  and  suddenly 
dropped  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

'  Did  she  insist  on  taking  you  away,  then  ? ' 

He  nodded. 

*  But  surely  she  did  not  forbid  you  to  say  good-bye.' 
He  unclasped  his  hands  and  sat  upright. 

*  No ;  it  was  I  who  would  not  say  good-bye.' 

*  And  do  you  not  think  it  was — it  was ^  her  voice  shook  and 

she  turned  away  her  head. 

'  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  now/  he  cried  impulsively ;  *  let 
us  be  happy.  I  mean  to  be  happy;  one  has  but  one  youth, 
after  aU.' 

Juliet  did  not  look  towards  him ;  he  could  hear  her  little  shoe 
tapping  on  the  floor.  He  edged  round  his  chair,  bending  forward 
so  that  she  was  forced  to  look  at  him. 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  whispered.  *  As  you  said,  there  were  two 
Christian  Thais  in  those  days — ^the  artist  and  the  man.  The 
artist  belonged  to  Annola  before — ^now  it  shall  belong  to  the  man. 
There  shall  be  only  one  Christian.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  he  will  be  nice,'  said  Juliet,  and  she  began  to 
laugh. 

'  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  in,  I  think,'  said  the  CountesSy  craning 
her  head  round  the  partition.  *  That  young  fellow  is  actually  sit- 
ting in  her  pocket.' 

Christian  discreetly  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  up  as  she 
entered,  and  was  immediately  put  through  a  catechism  as  to  his 
age,  occupation,  and  prospects  in  life. 

3he  was  much  interest^  in  his  replies,  which  were  delivered 
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with  afiG&bility  and  ease,  and  presently  dropped  into  a  dissertation 
on  musical  matters,  to  which  he  listened  with  no  small  amuse- 
ment. After  descanting  on  the  merits  of  Weber,  Wagner  and 
Strauss,  all  of  whom  she  included  in  the  same  category,  and  all 
of  whose  names  she  pronounced  in  her  own  whole-hearted  British 
&shion,  she  announced  that  she  would  like  to  hear  Christian 
play. 

*  But  nothing  is  easier,'  cried  he,  delighted.  *  I  will  come  and 
play  to  you  to-morrow — any  day.     Where  are  you  staying  ? ' 

She  gave  the  address,  but  added,  somewhat  disconsolately,  that 
she  had  no  piano. 

*  Ah,  but  wait  a  little,*  cried  he,  eagerly ;  *  Ludwig  Strasse,  45, 
you  say?  What  luck!  A  friend  of  mine  lodges  in  the  same 
house.  He  lives  in  a  garret,  but  he  has  got  a  lovely  piano. 
I  can  easily  arrange  it  all.     Bobo  will  be  charmed.' 

'  Is  Bobo  your  friend's  name  ? '  inquired  the  Countess  dis- 
approvingly. 

'  Well,  his  real  name  is  Prospte  Michotte,  but  he  is  always 
called  Bobo.  Most  of  our  students  are  given  little  names,  you  see 
— ^little  friendly  names — and  we  call  him  Bobo  because  he  has 
always  got  something  the  matter  with  him-— earache,  or  toothache, 
or  a  cut  finger — "  un  petit  bobo,"  he  sajrs,  with  such  a  doleful  face 
— so  we  call  him  Bobo.' 

*•  And  have  they  any  name  for  you  ? '  put  in  Juliet. 

'  Yes ;  they  call  me  Caesar,  because  I  want  to  conquer  the 
world.' 

^  Don't  be  too  ambitious,'  said  Madame  de  Galphi,  severely, 
'  la  fiert^  a  eu  un  tombeau — ^une  chute,  I  mean.  Much  better 
begin  by  having  a  humble  opinion  of  yourself.* 

Christian  smiled  benignly,  but  made  no  direct  response, 
observing,  however,  after  a  pause,  that  he  would  hunt  up  Bobo  at 
once,  and  would,  if  possible,  play  for  the  Countess  on  the  morrow. 

On  emerging  frtnn  the  box  the  Count  carefully  cloaked  bis 
wife,  tied  on  her  muffler,  and  insisted  on  inserting  two  pellets  of 
cotton-wool  in  her  ears ;  after  which  he  turned  to  Juliet,  who  had, 
however,  already  accepted  Christian's  assistance,  and  whom  that 
young  gentleman  was  now  preparing  to  pilot  downstairs. 

The  Count,  after  a  momentary  pause  of  astonishment,  pro- 
ceeded to  don  his  own  great-coat  and  to  pad  his  own  ears. 

On  reaching  the  street  be  was  about  to  offer  Juliet  his  spare 
arm,  when  he  discovered  that  Christian  was  already  briskly  step- 
ping awa^  with  her.     He  looked  down  at  his  wife,  but  observing 
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no  a{^)earaDce  of  alarm  on  her  cheerful  countenance,  dismissed 
with  a  slight  shrug  his  momentary  qualms. 

So  the  young  folk  threaded  their  way  gaily  through  the 
broad,  well-lighted  streets  of  the  beautiful  city,  and  made  the 
usual  remarks  of  young  people  in  such  circumstances  about 
the  calm  night  and  the  clear  sky  and  the  stars.  They  had  left 
the  fiEishionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  were  making  their  way 
through  narrower  and  less  frequented  streets,  when  all  at  once 
Christian,  pointing  out  two  figures  in  front  of  them,  cried  gaily  : 

'  I  am  sure  that  is  Bobo ;  I  should  know  his  old  round  back 
anywhere.  We  can  arrange  about  our  little  afonce  at  once. 
Bobo!    Hola!    Bobo!' 

The  round-shouldered  youth  turned,  as  did  also  the  little  lady 
clinging  to  his  arm,  and  inmiediately  both  hastened  up  to 
Christian. 

'Happy  meeting,'  cried  Thai,  in  French.  *Bobo,  you  are 
the  very  person  I  want.  Let  me  present  you  at  once  to  my 
friend,  Miss  Juliet  Lennox.  Bosie,'  turning  to  the  little  lady, 
'  you  would  also  like  to  make  acquaintance,  would  you  not  ?  Miss 
Juliet  Lennox — ^Miss  Rosie  Qt)rdon.  Bobo,  my  dear  friend,  we 
want  your  piano  to-morrow.  I  am  coming  to  play  in  your  room  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock.' 

*  Parfaitement,'  said  Bobo  good-humouredly ;  *  but  say,  rather, 
eleven,  mon  cher.  The  diabolical  Madchen  can  never  manage  to 
make  my  bed  before  that  hour.' 

Meanwhile  Bosie  Gordon  had  tilted  back  her  blond  tam-o'- 
shanter-crowned  head,  and  was  staring  at  Juliet  with  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  that  looked  very  bright  in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp. 
She  was  quite  young,  and  had  a  pretty  pink-and-white  face  with 
a  littl§  cocked  nose. 

*  Are  you  also  going  to  study  under  the  Maestro  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Oh  no,'  returned  Juliet ;  '  I  am  not  clever  enough  for  that. 

I  am  only  staying  here  for  a  little  while.' 

'  I  thought  I  had  not  seen  you  at  the  classes,'  returned  Miss 
Gordon. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  Prosper  Michotte,  clutching  his  friend's 
sleeve,  had  announced  in  a  stage  whisper  that  some  mysterious 
'  she '  was  divine. 

In  another  moment  the  Count  and  Countess  came  jogging  up, 
rather  out  of  breath,  introductions  were  gone  tlurough,  and 
arrangements  finally  made  for  the  musical  performance  on  the 
morrow, 
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Then  the  pretty  Bosie  and  her  cavalier  pursued  their  way,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  walked  on  together,  soon  arriving  at  thrir 
destination. 

Christian  stood  looking  at  the  house  for  a  moment  after  Julirt 
had  disappeared,  and  then  b^an  to  waits  down  the  street,  tossing 
up  his  hat  and  catching  it  again  with  great  dexterity  as  h^ 
twirled.  Presently  he  collided  with  an  old  gentleman,  vho 
uttered  an  astonished  *  Behiite ! '  Christian  bowed  and  apologised 
with  great  suavity,  put  on  his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and  continaed 
his  progress  after  a  more  rational  manner* 

His  £eu^,  however,  still  wore  so  unaccustomed  an  expression  of 
exhilaration  and  excitement  that  Annola,  whose  door  opened 
noiselessly  as  he  passed,  started  at  sight  of  him. 

<  What  is  the  matter.  Christian  ?  You  are  late — what  have 
you  been  doing?' 

'  I  have  been  escaping  from  the  Horselberg,'  he  returned  with 
sudden  gravity ;  and  as  she  stared  at  him  he  b^;an  to  sing  under 

his  breath : 

Dooh  ich  aus  diesen  ros'gen  Doften 
Yerlange  nach  des  Waldes  Luften, 
Nach  unseres  Himmels  klarem  Blau. 

Annola  set  down  her  light  and  opened  her  door  more  widely. 

'What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night?'  she  cried  sus^- 
ciously.     '  It  is  not  possible  that — ^you  have  been  drinking.' 

'  I  am,  as  you  can  see,  intoxicated,'  returned  he,  and  took  up 
his  chant  at  another  point.  '  I  have  escaped,  I  tell  you,  from  the 
Yenusberg,'  he  resumed  presently ;  '  I  am  a  free  man — ^free  and 
young.    Have  I  not  reason  to  be  intoxicated  ?  ' 

She  came  out  into  the  passage  and  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  Her  figure  looked  thin  and  fitdl  in  a  cotton  dressing- 
gown  which  was,  it  must  be  owned,  none  of  the  cleanest ;  her 
fftce,  haggard  in  the  dim  light,  wore  at  that  moment  its  most 
unpleasing  expression ;  her  black  hair,  loose  for  the  night,  fell 
heavy  and  lank  upon  her  shoulders. 

Christian  surveyed  her  with  marked  disfiEivour ;  perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  the  shining  silky  tress  that  had  for  a  mom^it 
&llen  across  his  hands. 

'  Y(AJi»  are  not  very  like  Venus,  Annola ! '  he  cried  with  a 
little  laugh,  and,  pushing  her  aside,  went  to  his  room,  still  singing. 

(To  he  eontinned,) 
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The  Grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PITT,  who  held  the  post  of  ComptroUer  to  the 
Household  daring  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  L, 
acquired  the  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  which,  two 
hundred  years  later,  was  purchased  by  the  British  nation  as  a 
gift  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  Strathfieldsaye  the  elder 
branch  of  his  fiunily  continued  to  reside,  and  one  of  his  descend- 
ants was  raised  to  the  peerage  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  title  of  Earl  Bivers.  A  younger  brother  of 
Sir  William  settled  near  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  had  a 
son  who  became  rector  of  Blandford-St.  Mary,  a  hamlet  com- 
municating with  its  more  populous  neighbour  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river  Stour.  It  was  here,  in  1653,  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  was  bom.  He  was  the  third  child  of 
the  Rev.  John  Pitt,  and  he  was  given  the  name  of  Thomas. 

The  career  of  Thomas  Pitt  is  both  curious  and  instructive. 
His  two  fiEunous  descendants  by  no  means  constitute  his  only 
claim  to  biographical  notice.  Without  influence,  with  few  oppor- 
tunities except  those  he  sought  out  for  himself,  through  sheer 
audacity,  and  through  his  masterful  will,  he  exalted  the  lot  of  a 
younger  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  a  respectable  feunily  to 
one  of  wealth,  of  landed  estate,  and  of  political  patronage,  while 
he  became  the  common  ancestor  of  four  ennobled  houses.  The 
law-abiding  rector  of  a  West-country  village  begat  a  prodigy  into 
the  world,  who,  in  his  arrogant  pursuit  of  riches  and  power,  defied 
the  law  and  all  constituted  authority,  until  he  came  to  administer 
the  one  and  to  compel  a  capitulation  from  the  other. 

Thomas  at  a  very  early  age  went  to  sea;  he  had  scarcely 
passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  when  the  name  of  Captain  Pitt 
was  abready  inscribed  in  the  black  books  of  the  'East  India 
Company  as  an  interloper  trading  in  violation  of  the  Compan/s 
charter.  Captain  Pitt  soon  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  successful  of  these  interloping  merchants.    In 
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1682  the  Court  of  the  Company  warned  their  representative  at 
Fort  St.  Greorge  against  'Thomas  Pitts,  a  fellow  of  haughty, 
daring  temper.*  The  *  fellow '  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Governors  of  the  Company.  Although  the  following  year  they 
accomplished  his  arrest  in  England,  when  he  was  bound  over  in 
recognisances  of  40,0002. ,  we  almost  immediately  hear  of  him 
again  as  entering  Balasore  *  in  a  hostile  manner  with  guards  and 
trumpetts';  he  continues  to  invade  India  with  illegal  expedi- 
tions, and  he  extends  their  operations  to  include  Persia.  While 
still  a  young  man  Thomas  Pitt  must  have  accumulated  a  con- 
Biderable  fortune,  since  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  proceeded 
to  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Sarum,  with  its  appanage  of  two  Parliamentary  seats, 
together  with  a  comfortable  manor-house  in  the  adjacent  parish 
of  Stratford-under-the-Castle ;  moreover,  at  the  same  time  Pitt 
boldly  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  member  for  Salisbuiy. 
Yet,  although  Thomas  Pitt  thus  became  one  of  the  supreme 
legislative  assembly,  he  did  not  cease  from  harrying  the  preserves 
of  the  East  India  Company.  They  saw  their  privileges  still 
infringed,  the  profits  of  their  adventurers  diminished,  their 
authority  set  at  nought.  Ultimately,  in  1697 — ^not  without 
protest  from  several  of  their  body  who  resented  so  humiliating  a 
surrender  to  a  *  roughling  immoral  man ' — ^the  Company  resolved 
to  convert  so  destructive  a  poacher  into  their  gamekeeper.  They 
appointed  Pitt  to  be  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,  then 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
engaged  to  signalise  himself  in  Hhe  defeating  of  interlopers.' 
With  Governor  Pitt  his  word  was  his  bond ;  he  faithfully  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  his  employers,^while  he  administered  the 
province  of  Madras  with  rough  justice.  His  reign,  however, 
chanced  upon  a  period  of  unusual  diflSculty.  The  year  following 
his  nomination  to  the  governorship  of  Fort  St.  George  a  charter 
was  granted  by  William  III.  to  a  new  company  to  trade  with 
India.  This  New  Company'entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  Old 
Company.  Governor  Pitt  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  with 
vehemence.  He  engaged  in  a  desperate  quarrel  with  a  kinsman, 
John  Pitt,  who  represented  the  rival  business  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  He  peremptorily  dismissed,  and  threatened  to  whip 
and  to  hang,  an  influential  colleague  upon  his  Madras  Council 
who  favoured  the  new-comers.  He  transmitted  home  overbearing 
despatches ;  nor  did  he  mitigate  their  tone  even  when  they  were 
addressed  to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  the  sovereign  of  the  New 
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CcHDpany.  A  member  of  the  London  board  firiendly  to  Pitt 
appeals  to  him  that  he  'would  please  write  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote  a  little  smoother/  When,  in  1708,  the  two  concerns 
were  amalgamated,  with  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  as  chairman,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  recall  of  the  intractable  Governor  of 
Madras  should  be  among  the  first  decisions  of  the  newly- 
constituted  directorate.  Various  counts  were  alleged  against  Pitt 
as  pretexts  for  his  dismissal;  these,  however,  he  triumphantly 
repelled,  demonstrating  how  he  had  promoted  the  trade  of  the 
Company,  in  spite  of  his  having  received  very  insu£Scient  support 
from  home;  nor  can  his  enemies  have  been  anxious  to  try  a 
throw  with  so  ready  and  fierce  an  antagonist,  who  was  writing  to 
his  son,  upon  his  arrival  in  Europe,  in  1710 :  *  Be  sure  to  let  me 
know  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  doing  me  good  or  evile 
offices  with  the  Company.  If  am  to  be- undone  I  will  undoe  the 
world  if  I  can.' 

The  Governor's  eldest  son,  Bobert,  had  accompanied  his  father 
to  India,  returning,  however,  to  England  in  1702.  Bobert  carried 
with  him  on  his  return  journey  a  precious  charge,  the  great  Pitt 
diamond — or  Regent  diamond,  as  it  is  now  more  often  termed — 
which  after  many  vicissitudes  lies  to-day  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 
Whatever  experiences  await  this  magnificent  gem,  they  can 
scarcely  be  stranger  than  those  that  it  has  already  undergone. 
Its  history  reflects  the  history  of  France  since  the  year  when  the 
Buke  of  Orleans  acquired  it  from  Thomas  Pitt.  It  has  blazed  in 
the  crown  of  the  Bourbons ;  it  has  lain  during  months  of  tumul- 
tuous terror,  cast  aside  by  thieves,  in  a  disused  granary ;  it  has 
been  consigned  as  a  pledge  to  a  German  banker  against  a  pro- 
vision of  cavalry  horses  for  the  army  of  the  Republic ;  it  has  been 
worn  in  the  hilt  of  a  Napoleon's  sword ;  it  has  been  locked  up  for 
safety  within  the  arsenal  at  Brest  while  Paris  was  being  besieged 
by  a  Prussian  host.  Although  the  suspicious  malice  of  mankind 
has  suggested  the  contrary,  the  earlier  adventures  of  this  famous 
stone  reveal  nothing  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Grovemor  Pitt. 
Pope,  indeed,  embalmed  an  accusation,  that  was  current  in  his 
day  against  Pitt,  in  the  lines : 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  £Eu:tor  stole  a  gem  away. 

The  poet's  verses  supply  an  illustration  of  the  false  ideas  which 
prevailed  during  the  eighteenth  century  concerning  the  social 
estate  of  India ;  those  ideas  which  coloured  the  eloquence  of  the 
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impeachers  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  merits  of  the  transaction 
are  sufficiently  clear,  Pitt,  throughont  his  term  of  goyemorship, 
made  large  purchases  of  diamonds,  forwarding  the  stones  to  agents 
in  London,  and  realising  very  considerable  sums  by  their  sale. 
This  particular  stone  he  bought,  after  some  months  of  most  wide- 
awake bargaining,  from  a  substantial  native  diamond-merchant  of 
the  name  of  Jamchund.  Pope's  '  naked  Indian '  was  in  reality  a 
well-to-do  trader,  conversant  with  the  English  language  and  with 
British  laws.  Jamchund  never  complained  of  his  deal.  Whether 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  titie  had  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
may  be  doubted.  A  British  skipper  had  stolen  the  diamond  firom 
a  slave,  who  had  picked  it  up  in  some  mines  upon  the  Kistna 
river.  Pitt  gave  48,000  pagodas  for  the  stone,  a  sum  equal  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  English  money. 

From  the  moment  when  this  valuable  cargo  was  landed  in 
England,  in  Robert  Pitt's  custody,  the  Governor's  letters  to  hia 
son,  and  to  his  commercial  cronies  in  London,  teem  with  emphatic 
references  to  his  *  grand  conceme.'  The  attention  of  Europe 
became  engrossed  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  To  the 
owner  of  the  diamond,  however,  a  victory  for  the  Allies  merely 
suggests  the  idea  of  his  treasure  being  acquired  by  subscription 
for  a  thanksgiving  offering  to  Queen  Anne,  while  any  rumour  of 
peace  animates  him  with  a  hope  of  its  purchaser  being  fonnd  in 
the  person  of  the  French  King.  He  discusses  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  and  of  Prussia  as  possible  '  chapmen.'  His  messages  to 
his  friends  at  home  are  full  of  inquiries,  instructions,  railings,  and 
discontent,  of  the  uneasy  remonstrances  of  a  masterful  individual 
who  mistrusts  the  capacity  of  his  agents.  He  upbraids  with  grim 
irony  the  jeweller,  a  Mr.  Cope,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the 
cutting  of  the  stone.  Mr.  Cope  had  anticipated  cutting  the 
diamond  to  make  a  clean  brilliant  of  280  carats.  He  fonnd 
himself  compelled,  during  the  process  of  working,  to  reduce  its 
size  to  140  carats.  '  I  flattered  myself,'  Thomas  Pitt  grumbles, 
'  I  was  in  good  hands  when  in  Mr.  Cope's ;  butlamsurenowlhave 
better  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  than  Mr.  Cope  can  have  to  altar 
his  from  280  to  140.'  And  again  he  sneers,  '  You  told  my  son 
280  carats  would  make  the  diamond  the  wonder  of  the  workL 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  so,  your  paring  it  to  140,'  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  paring  which  thus  enraged  Governor  Pitt,  the  B^ent 
diamond  is  still  reputed  to  be  second  only  in  size  to  the  Orloff 
diamond  that  is  set  in  the  sceptre  of  the  Busiian  Emperors,  while  in 
shape  and  colour,  and  in  its  freedom  from  any  flaw,  it  is  unmatched 
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among  large  brilliants.  When,  in  1792,  the  National  Assembly 
caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  the  Crown  jewels  of  France,  the 
value  of  the  Pitt  diamond  was  computed  at  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling. 

No  assurances  of  his  correspondents  of  their  good  faith  and 
seal  in  '  the  grand  conceme '  were  able  to  soothe  the  impatience 
of  the  Grovemor.  Bolingbroke  never  lamented  his  exile  from 
affidrs  of  State  more  bitterly  than  did  Thomas  Pitt  that  honourable 
banishment  which  disabled  him  from  completing  a  transaction 
through  which  he  aimed  at  establishing  for  ever  the  fortunes  of 
his  fiunily.  '  My  lord,'  the  elder  William  Pitt  is  reported  to  have 
fflrdaimed  at  a  critical  moment  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  '  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can.' 
Thomas  Pitt  had  the  daring  self-confidence  of  his  grandson,  and 
nursed  a  similar  distrust  of  the  abilities  of  others.  The  complaints 
that  load  his  correspondence  from  Madras  are  the  outpourings  of 
a  reeourceful  character  constrained  in  inactivity.  They  denote  his 
conviction  that  he,  and  none  else,  could  carry  through  the  great 
deal  successfully. 

Vexations  of  a  less  unusual  kind — although  happily  uncommon 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  attained  in  this  instance — contributed 
to  inflame  Governor  Pitt's  temper.  His  familiar  friends  retailed 
to  him  reports  of  the  indiscretions  of  his  wife,  a  lady  descended 
from  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  His  children  appear  to  have  inherited  an  ample  portion 
of  their  father's  quarrelsome  disposition.  Lear's  denunciations  of 
his  daughters  are  not  more  violent  than  Thomas  Pitt's  imprecations 
upon  his  three  sons  onaccount  of  their  misconduct  and  extravagance. 
*•  What  hellish  planet  is  it  that  influences  you  all,  and  causes  such 
unaccountable  distraction?'  he  writes  to  his  eldest  son  in  1706. 
'  Have  all  of  you  shook  hands  with  shame,  that  you  regard  not 
any  of  the  tyes  of  Ghristicmity,  humanity,  consanguinity,  duty, 
good  morality,  or  anything  that  makes  you  difier  from  beasts,  but 
must  run  fix>m  one  end  of  the  Kingdome  to  the  other,  aspersing 
one  another  and  aiming  at  the  mine  and  destruction  of  each 
other  ? '  Or  again  he  upbraids  Eobert :  *  Not  only  your  letters, 
but  all  I  have  from  my  friends  are  stufied  with  an  account  of  the 
hellish  confusion  that  is  in  my  family  :  and  by  what  I  can  collect 
from  all  my  letters,  the  vileness  of  your  actions  on  all  sides  are 
net  to  be  .paralleled  in  history.  Did  ever  mother,  brother,  and 
sisters  study  one  another's  mine  and  destruction  more  than  my 
unfortunate  and  cursed   family  have  done?  .  .  .  What  have  I 
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fateagued  for  after  this  maimer,  and  lived  soe  many  years  in  exile 
from  my  country  and  friends  (I  bad  enough  to  subsist  on,  and 
that  very  handsomely  too),  but  to  make  my  children  easy  in 
their  circumstances  and  mee  happy  in  their  company;  and 
haveing,  by  God's  blessing,  acquired  such  a  competency  as  I 
never  expected  or  could  hope  for,  soe  as  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  fEimily  as  considerable  as  any  of  the  name 
except  our  kinsman  G[eorge]  P[itt]  [of  Strathfieldsaye],  and  now 
to  have  it  all  blasted  l^  an  infamous  wife  and  children ! '  There 
is  indeed  much  that  is  pathetic,  reminding  us  of  the  ironic  fiEite 
which  derides  human  ambitions,  in  the  outbursts  of  this  vehement 
strenuous  individual,  who  claims  as  a  right  that  domestic  peace 
which  his  own  character  forbade,  and  schemes  to  perpetuate  his 
name  among  generations  to  come  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
fortune,  for  his  eldest  grandson  to  dissipate,  and  for  that  grand- 
son's grandson — the  notorious  Lord  Gamelford — ^utterly  to 
destroy ;  while  ignorant  that  the  greatest  gift  which  he  had  to 
transmit  to  his  descendants  was  his  own  natural  undaunted  spirit. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  would  animate  his  younger  grandson,  and 
would  render  the  name  of  Pitt  fiunous  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Two  hundred  years  later  men  would  still  eagerly  discuss,  not 
whether  the  Pitts  of  Strathfieldsaye  or  the  Pitts  of  Boccanoc 
ranked  highest  amongst  county  families — for  a  Wellesley  would 
be  master  over  the  one  estate,  and  a  Fortescue  over  the  other — 
but  whether  William  Pitt  the  father,  whom  old  Thomas  used  to 
take  to  school  at  Eton,  or  William  Pitt  the  son  may  be  esteemed 
the  greatest  Minister  in  the  Parliamentary  histoiy  of  our  nation. 

Scores  of  the  letters  which  Governor  Pitt  used  to  write  home 
from  Madras  between  the  years  1702  and  1710  contain  passages 
resembling  those  which  I  have  quoted,  charged  with  passionate 
remonstrance,  striking  the  same  angry  note  with  like  forcible 
phrases.  He  inveighs  against  the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  wishes 
that  she  were  well  secured  in  Bedlam,  and  declares  how  he  will 
*•  make  noe  distinction  between  women  that  are  reputed  ill  and 
such  as  are  actually  soe ;  wherefore,'  he  tells  his  eldest  son,  '  I 
have  discarded  and  renounced  your  mother  for  ever,  and  will 
never  see  her  more,  if  I  can  avoid  it.'  Bobert's  extravagance  is 
also  a  constantly  recurring  theme  for  well-merited  denunciation. 
^  I  wish  gameing,  drinking,  and  other  debaucheries  has  not  be^ 
the  bane  of  you,  for  all  your  actions  seem  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  hot  head  and  a  giddy  braine.  You  tell  me  you  have  but  see 
xiany  dishes  of  meat  and  soe  many  servants  ?    I  had  a  house  in 
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London  which  stood  me  in  1202.  per  annum,  kept  ooach  and 
horses,  servants  and  all  answerable,  always  three  or  four  good 
dishes  of  meat  at  my  table,  as  good  wine  as  the  world  afforded, 
and  plenty,  and  made  my  friends  and  relations  very  wellcome, 
and  had  always  twelve  or  foorteen  in  familly ;  my  pocket  expenses 
and  all  manner  of  others  included,  it  never  exceeded  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  But  you  are  got  to  the  expensive  end  of  the 
town,  where  money  melts  like  butter  against  the  8ttn>  and  your 
acquaintance  chargeable/ 

The  quarter,  in  '  the  expensive  end  of  the  town,  where  money 

melts  like  butter  against  the  sun,'  where  Bobert  had  settled  with 

his  attractive  young  wife  Harriet  Villiers,  a  daughter  of  an 

eccentric  Viscountess  Grandison,  was  Golden  Sqi^are.    He  had 

for  neighbour  the  brilliant  St.  John — ^then  for  the  moment  out  of 

office,  but  quickly  mounting  to  the  summit  of  bis  chequered 

glory.    Fashion  had  already  turned  her  jade's  i^a^  away  from 

G-olden  Square  when  Matthew  Bramble,  with  his  fidthfrd  and 

pious  footman,  Humphry  Clinker,  came  to  lodge  t)iere  towards 

the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.    It  was  in  London,  in 

1708,  that  Harriet  Pitt  gave  birth  to  William,  the  future  Earl  of 

Chatham.      Three  years  before  this  birth  of  his  second  son, 

Bobert  had  entered  Parliament  for  his  feather's  pocket^borough  of 

Old  Sarum,  wooing  its  ten  electors  with  a   magnificence    in 

equipage,  retinue,  and  hospitality  that  Lord  Chatham  himself 

scarcely  ever  surpassed,  and  which  brought  upon  him  the  wrath 

of  his  absent  parent.    Yet,   if  indignant  about  Robert's  idle 

wastefulness,  Thomas  Pitt  did  not  £Edl  to  send  sage  and  spirited 

advice  to  his  eldest  son  in  regard  to  that  conduct  which  he 

should  observe  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  final  sentence  of 

this  homily  breathes  the  very  genius  of  the  sturdy  Governor's 

more  fEonous  grandson.     '  If  you  are  in  Parliament,'  he  writes, 

'  show  yourself  on  all  occasions  a  good  Englishman,  and  a  faithful 

servant  to  your  country.     If  you  aspire  to  £Eane  in  the  House, 

you  must  make  yourself  master  of  its  precedents  and  orders. 

Speak  seldome,  and  then  to  the  purpose.    Avoid  fieu^tiosi,  and 

never  enter  the  House  prepossessed ;  but  attend  diligently  to  the 

debate,  and  vote  according  to  your  conscience,  and  not  for  any 

amister  end  whatever.      I  had  rather  see  any  child  of  mine 

want,  than  have  him  get  his  bread  by  voting  in  the  House  of 

Commons.' 

Bobert's  behaviour  in  Parliament  was  as  little  to  the  taste  oi 
Governor  Pitt  as  any  other  part  of  his  eldest  son's  conduct.     The 
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Governor  had  been  a  staunch  Revolution  Whig  all  his  life. 
Robert  enlisted  among  the  Tories,  among  those  who  weie  ^  ocm- 
triving/  so  stormed  his  Mher,  '  to  put  a  French  kickshaw  upon 
the  throne  againe.  No  true  English  heart  as  the  present  Queen 
has/  Governor  Pitt  continued,  '  can  please  your  party.  If  I  hear 
of  any  child  of  mine  that  herds  with  any  to  oppose  her  present 
Majesty's  interest,  I  will  renounce  him  for  ever/  The  time  came 
when  Queen  Anne's  '  true  English  heart,'  after  the  disgrace  of  the 
imperious  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  grew  cold  towards  the  Whigs, 
when  it  began  to  languish  with  remorseful  affection  for  an  exiled 
brother.  The  Queen's  name  was  scored  in  the  black  books  iA 
Thomas  Pitt  before  her  heart  ceased  beating.  The  Jacobite 
rising  of  1715  further  maddened  the  ex-Govemor.  In  two 
messages,  despatched  swiftly  upon  one  another,  he  condemns  the 
equivocal  attitude  of  his  son  in  regard  to  it,  his  '  cursed  T017 
principles,'  his  keeping  company  with  '  those  wretdies  who  hoped 
by  this  time  to  have  murthered  the  whole  Royall  &mily.' 

Pitt,  by  the  date  of  the  first  Jacobite  rebellion,  had  been  re- 
called from  Madras,  and  had  again  been  settled  in  England  scnne 
five  years.  He  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  used  to 
reside  either  in  PaU  Mall  or  at  Swallowfield,  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reading  which  he  had  purchased.  Lady  Russell,  the 
mother  of  its  present  owner,  has  published  a  delightful  account 
of  the  successive  proprietors  of  Swallowfield,  which  is  illustrated 
by  a  good  reproduction  of  Kneller's  portrait  of  Governor  Pitt 
belonging  to  Lord  Stanhope.  Through  the  good  offices  of  his 
kinsman  George  Pitt  of  Strathfieldsaye,  assisted  by  the  amiable 
tact  kA  his  daughter-in-law,  Thomas's  resentment  towards  his 
eldest  son  had  been  mitigated.  The  great  diamond,  however, 
remained  unsold.  The  ex-Governor  had  shown  it  to  the  new 
king  and  prince,  but  he  had  tempted  them  in  vain;  when  he 
kissed  hands,  in  June  1716,  upon  being  appointed  to  the  Gover- 
norship of  Jamaica,  he  still  had  not  found  his  chapman. 
Nevertheless  before  the  following  June  the  Govemor^s  persistence 
was  rewarded.  He  had  put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
financier  John  Law,  who  was  then  enjoying  in  the  French  capital 
a  brief  spell  of  fame  and  fortune.  In  company  with  his  two  ekler 
sons  he  visited  Paris,  where  the  vision  of  the  courtly  St.  Simon 
was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  superb  brilliant.  St.  Simon  over- 
came the  scruples  of  his  royal  master,  the  Regent,  concerning  this 
application  fixmi  public  funds  of  so  great  a  sum  as  was  asked  for 
the  jewel ;  indeed,  such  scruples  had  not  prevented  a  previous  ex- 
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penditore  of  orer  a  million  louis  d'or  upon  famishing  the  galleries 
of  the  Palais  Bojal  with  paintings.  Although  cash  might  be 
scarce,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  Law's  assurance  of  rendering  it 
abundant.  So  a  bargain  was  struck  between  Pitt  and  the  French 
Gt>yemment  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  purchase  the  diamond 
for  125,0002. ;  a  third  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
discharged  in  four  instalments  at  intervals  of  six  months.  Four 
parcels  of  Crown  jewels  were  pledged  to  Pitt  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance.  The  terms  of  this  agreement,  which 
are  set  out  among  the  Fortescue  Papers,  corroborate  stories  that 
were  current  l<Mig  afterwards  concerning  mysterious  journeys  made 
twice  a  year  by  Pitt  to  Calais,  where  he  exchanged  precious 
packets,  containing  jewels  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  France,  for 
their  equivalents  in  cash. 

Gt>yemor  Pitt  had  paid  for  the  stone  a  sum  equal  to  about 
20,0002.  of  English  money.  The  working  of  the  brilliant,  and 
conmiissions  given  to  fiAcilitate  its  sale,  appear  to  have  exhausted 
another  11,0002.  The  profit  remaining  was  sufficiently  consider- 
able for  Pitt  to  decide  to  forego  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica,  and 
to  stay  in  England.  He  proceeded  to  invest  53,0002.  of  his  gains 
in  br^ing  the  estate  of  Boconnoc.  Boconnoc,  which  still  retains 
its  reputation  as  among  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  of  Cornish 
seats,  belonged  to  the  widow  of  the  last  of  the  Lord  Mohuns. 
The  history  of  duelling  records  few  combats  less  justifiable,  and  none 
more  savage,  than  that  in  which  this  lady's  husband  ended  his  short 
career  of  bully  and  intriguer.  Neither  of  the  combatants  engaged 
in  this  encounter  left  Hyde  Park  alive.  Their  swords,  their  fiEtces, 
their  bodies,  and  the  grass  at  their  feet  are  described  as  having 
been  reddened  with  the  blood  that  spurted  from  the  mad  lunges 
which  Lord  Mohun  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  exchanged.  The 
duel  forms  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  in  that  almost  perfect 
romance,  Thackeray's  EmMmd. 

To  all  appearance  the  ambition  of  Thomas  Pitt  to  found  a 
&mily  to  rival  the  Pitts  of  Strathfieldsaye  had  not  miscarried. 
He  had  become  possessed  of  great  personal  wealth,  of  real  estate 
in  numerous  counties,  and  of  the  patronage  of  several  Jarliamen- 
taiy  seats.  One  of  his  daughters  made  a  match  of  unusual  note 
when,  in  1713,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  for  some  years  was  Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  whom 
histoiy  has  acknowledged  a  courageous  soldier,  a  high-minded 
counseUor,  and  a  shrewd  diplomatist.  Pitt's  second  daughter 
married  a  member  of  Parliament  of  a  good  Cheshire  stock.    For 
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his  third,  and  youngest  son,  he  purchased  a  company  in  the  Foot 
Guards— ^a  command  returning  an  income  of  500£.  a  year. 
Colonel  Pitt  uras  besides  appointed  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Oeorge  I. 
Governor  PitVs  second  son  had  wedded  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  an  Earl  of  Londonderry,  and  was  himself  raised  to  the  Irish 
peerage  under  that  title.  Through  Lord  Stanhope's  influence  his 
eldest  child,  fiobert,  received  the  clerkship  of  the  Green  Cloth  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  promise  of  further  advancement. 
Thus  neither  lirealth,  nor  influence,  nor  honours  were  wanting  to 
satisfy  the  Mpirations  of  the  younger  son  of  the  rector  of  a 
Dorsetshire  village.  Nevertheless,  these  social  distinctions  brought 
little  comfort  to  the  aging  Governor,  nor  any  remedy  for  the 
'  hellish  confbsion '  in  his  fieanily.  The  testiness  of  h^  temper 
grew  accentuated  with  his  years ;  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  reproach.  On  rare  occasions  his  stiff  spirit  would 
seem  to  have  bent  under  his  disappointments.  Li  1723,  after 
the  death  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Stanhope,  he  laments  '  the  mis- 
fortunes that  all  my  sons  has  brought  upon  me,  which,  I  believe, 
will  veiy  speedily  carry  my  grey  hairs  to  my  grave,  and  I  card 
not  how  soon  it  is,  for  that  I  am  surrounded  with  the  plagues  and 
troubles  of  this  world.  I  find  I  grow  very  crazy,  and  must  look 
after  my  own  business,  for  I  have  nobody  to  do  it  for  me  but  such 
as  cheat  me  and  abuse  me  in  everything.' 

Nothing  oould  be  more  unjust  than  to  judge  the  character  of 
Governor  Pitt  by  the  volcanic  sallies  that  kindle  his  language. 
His  warm  heart  used  to  conceive  a  hundred  kindly  projects,  which 
his  generous  hand  was  prompt  to  execute.  He  used  not  to  wait 
for  his  charity  to  be  invoked.  Thus  he  would  solicit  to  be  allowed 
to  undertake  at  his  sol^  charge  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  children  of  several  poor  relations.  Nor  did  he  claim  special 
merit  in  so  doing ;  such  benevolent  actions  appeared  to  him  only 
as  his  duty.  '  Eemember,'  he  nobly  declared,  '  that  wee  are  not 
borne  only  for  ourselves,  nor  has  God  Almighty  bestowed  this 
plentifnll  fortune  on  me  to  give  it  only  amongst  my  children,  but 
alsoe  necessitous  relations  and  friends,  which  I  will  not  foil  to 
doe  for  His  glory  and  my  own  comfort  and  happiness.  ...  If 
ever  yoti  intend  to  be  great,  you  must  be  first  good,  and  that  will 
bring  with  it  a  lasting  greatness,  and,  without  it,  it  will  be  but  a 
bubbk  blown  away  with  the  least  blast.'  Although  estranged 
from  his  sonil,  he  found,  in  his  later  life,  some  consolation  from 
the  visits,  of  his  grandchildren  to  Swallowfield.  He  insisted  him- 
self upon  taking  his  promising  young  grandson,  William,  up 
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to  EtoD,  and  his  letters  evince  great  fondness  for  this  ^  hopefull 
lad.' 

William  Pitt  passed  on  from  school  to  the  University  in  1727. 
William's  grandfather  did  not  live  to  watch  the  progress  at 
Oxford  of  the  lad  who  was  to  perpetuate  his  name.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1726  old  Governor  Pitt  found  rest  for  the  first 
time  in  a  vault  of  the  church  of  Blandford-St.  Mary.  The 
munificence  with  which  he  had  rebuilt  that  edifice  was  com- 
memorated by  a  magniloquent  inscription,  but  the  tablet  upon 
which  this  curious  tribute  was  engraved  was  carelessly  destroyed 
during  some  later  restorations.  He  died  possessed  of  100,0002. 
personalty ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  fortime  he  had  invested  in  landed 
estate.  These  properties  were  strictly  entailed  by  his  will  upon 
the  male  issue  of  his  eldest  son.  He  chained  their  revenue,  how- 
ever, with  various  bequests  and  annuities  in  &vour  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  including  an  annuity  of  1002.,  together  with 
a  bequest  of  1,0002.,  in  &vour  of  his  grandson,  William  Pitt. 

Lionel  Holland. 
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Excelsior  {?). 


THE  fateful  day  had  oome  at  last, 
And  to  the  Senate  House  there  passed 
A  youth,  displaying  the  concise 
But  somewhat  incorrect  device — '  ExeeMor* 

•  Try  not  to  pass/  his  Tutor  said ; 

'  The  standard's  Ceur  above  your  head  : 

Your  range  of  reading  is  not  wide/ 

With  confidence  the  youth  replied — '  Exeelsiorem* 

*  Well/  said  the  Girton  girl,  *  Tm  blest ; 
You'd  better  scratch  if  thaf  s  your  best.' 
He  merely  closed  one  bright  blue  eye ; 

'  Thank  you/  he  said,  '  I  think  TU  toy '— '  Exeelsioris: 

The  student  by  a  friend  was  found 
Stretched  at  his  length  upon  the  ground, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  a  piece 
Of  paper  with  his  last  device — '  Excelsiori* 

There  on  the  doorstep,  cold  and  grey, 
Plucked,  but  undaimted  yet,  he  lay, 
And,  munching  an  extinct  cigar, 
Muttered,  *  It  can't  be  r^ular ' — *  ExcelsioroJ* 

F.  SrrcHiB. 
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The  Swordsman's  Adversary. 


YOUNG-,  tall,  broad  in  exact  artistic  prop(»rtioii  to  his  height, 
well-lookiiig,  well  set-ap  and  groomed,  with  a  constantly 
changing  play  of  expression  on  a  face  which  in  repose  was 
distinctly  interesting,  Everard  Knighton  bore  in  his  outward 
man  the  obvious  promise  of  an  inner  man  with  whom  converse 
and  commune  would  be  worth  seeking  and  acquiring.  True  as  an 
inner  guard  to  his  duties,  this  inner  man  in  no  wise  betrayed  the 
promise  thus  given.  Despite  his  youth,  as  to  which  he  looked 
younger  than  he  actually  was,  Knighton  had  travelled  much,  seen 
and  observed  much,  and  had  that  peculiar  gift  in  conversation 
which  always  sent  a  comrade  away  with  the  impression  that  he, 
the  comrade,  had  been  at  his  very  best  in  talk.  In  his  wander- 
ings and  sojoumings  in  other  lands,  our  Everard,  having  a  naturally 
fine  ear,  had  first  picked  up  and  afterwards  mastered  various 
European  languages,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  more  than  one 
Eastern  one.  Furthermore;  he  had  acquired  a  very  considerable 
store  of  information,  both  usual  and  unusual,  which  he  never 
obtruded  or  squandered,  and  never  pedantically  hid.  Altogether, 
a  man  vastly  pleasant  as  an  acquaintance,  more  than  valuable  as 
a  friend.  As  to  his  position,  he  was  fortunately  just  not  well 
enough  off  to  be  tempted  into  dilettante  idleness,  and  pursuing 
his  natural  bent,  which  he  worked  hard  to  cultivate  to  its  utmost, 
he  had,  at  what  is  now  considered  an  early  age,  made  his  mark 
as  a  fine  and  firee-lance  critic,  as  an  author  who  had  written 
well  on  more  than  one  out-of-the-way  subject  involving  research, 
and  moreover  as  a  novelist  who,  while  his  inclination  was  to 
romance,  could  deal  skilfully  enough  with  the  quieter  subtleties 
of  life.  It  has  to  be  added  that  while  he  was  good  at  almost 
all  games  and  sports  of  skill,  he  was  particularly  devoted  to,  and 
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particularly  excelled  in,  the  use  of  ^  the  white  arm.'  Indeed,  one 
of  his  books  was  largely  concerned  with  the  variations  and  nicetiee 
of  sword  play  to  be  fonnd  in  various  countries.  His  theories  were 
wholly  good,  and  his  practice  was  equal  to  them.  Add  to  this 
that  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer  he  was  engaged  to  a  par- 
ticularly charming  girl,  a  Miss  Viola  Torrens,  and  the  situatiim 
is  fully  defined. 

One  fine  summer's  day  Knighton  was  sitting  after  luncheon 
in  Kensington  with  Mrs.  Torrens  and  her  daughter,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  a  recent  display  of  fencing,  in  which  various 
foreign  masters  and  amateurs  had  taken  part.  Knighton  through 
ill-luck  had  not  been  present,  and  was  therefore  eager  to  hear  all 
about  it  firom  Mrs.  Torrens  and  Viola,  for  whom  he  had  procured 
tickets.  He  asked  many  questions,  and  as  they  both  knew  some- 
thing of  fence  he  obtained  lucid  answers.  He  was  inquiring 
about  the  method  of  a  certain  Italian  master,  when  he  suddenly 
interrupted  himself  with,  '  I  had  nearly  forgotten ! ' 

'  Forgotten  what,  Everard  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Torrens. 

Now  before  we  give  his  reply  it  must  be  stated  that  Knighton 
was  a  devotee  of  Charles  Lever,  and  that  when  quite  a  youth  he 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  quoting  Dr.  Barrett's  &vourite  exclama- 
tion in  '  Charles  O'Malley,' '  May  the  devil  admire  me ! '  and  it 
was  a  habit  which  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming,  thou^ 
for  the  sake  of  Viola,  who  disliked  it,  he  had  tried  hard  to  do  so. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  thoughtlessly  made  answer  to  Mrs.  Torrens, 
'  May  the  devil  admire  me,  but  Fd  forgotten  about  this  after- 
noon !' 

'It  is  quite  possible,'  said  Mrs.  Torrens  drily,  'that  the 
personage  in  question  does  admire  you.  You  certainly  express  a 
wish  for  his  admiration  often  enough  to  ensure  it.' 

Viola  only  looked  at  him  with  gentle  reproach  in  a  pair  of 
beautiful  eyes  that  shone  lustrous  in  a  fragile-looking  fiftce. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  cried  Knighton  penitently  enough,  '  I  am 
most  awfully  sorry ;  I  thought  I  really  had  cured  mjrself  of  that 
detestable  habit.    Do  forgive  me.' 

'  Everard  dear,'  said  Viola,  '  I  do  wish  you  could  get  rid  of  it ; 
I  don't  like  it  one  Httle  bit.' 

'  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,'  observed  Mrs.  Torrens,  '  it  is  no 
more  to  me  personally  than  if  you  pre&ced  your  valuable  remarira 
with  cock-a-doodle-do.  But  as  Viola  has  just  said,  she  does  not 
like  it.  And  then,  supposing  some  day  you  came  out  with  it  in  a 
serious  and  starched  assembly  of  strangers.' 
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'  I  suppose/  said  Evetard  rather  fatuously,  '  that  it  is  because 
I  am  so  afiraid  of  doing  that  that  I  have  never  done  it.' 

*  On  the  contrary/  replied  Mrs.  Torrens,  '  you  may  thank  your 
star  that  you  have  never  done  it ;  your  being  afraid  of  it  is  the 
very  thing  to  lead  you  into  it.' 

'  True/  said  the  shamefaced  Everard ;  *  I  spoke  like  a  fool.' 
'  And  then/  said  Viola,  '  there's  another  phrase  I  have  heard 

you  use  in  absence  of  mind — an  odious,  a  hateful  phrase.    You 

know  the  one  I  mean,  Mummy/ 

*  I  think,'  Mrs.  Torrens  answered,  *  that  I  do ;  you  refer  doubt- 
less to  the  singular  desire  expressed  in  the  words,  "  May  the  devil 
fly  away  with  me !  "  It  is  not  a  pretty  phrase  you  will  admit, 
and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  special  reason  against  your  using 
it/ 

<  And  what  may  that  be  ? '  asked  Knighton. 

'  You  might  be  taken  at  your  word,'  the  lady  made  answer. 
'  And  now  suppose  you  tell  us  what  it  was  you  forgot  about  this 
afternoon/ 

'  Why,'  was  the  reply,  *  there  is  a  special  gathering  at  little 
O-rison's  mUs  d!ar7M8,  and  I  have  half  promised  to  go.' 

*  Who  is  to  be  there  ? '  Mrs.  Torrens  inquired. 

In  reply,  Knighton  named  several  amateurs  of  justly  high 
reputation,  and  added,  '  And  there  is  a  man  who  is  in  London  only 
for  a  very  short  time — a  somewhat  curious  person.  Grison 
describes  his  play  as  not  only  first-rate,  but  as  being  frequently 
baffling  from  its  unexpectedness/ 

*  How  can  anything,'  asked  Viola,  '  be  unexpected  to  a  master 
of  Monsieur  Orison's  experience  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  as  for  as  I  can  rememW,'  said  Everard, 
*  exactly  what  Ghrison  told  me.  It  seems  that  not  only  is  he  a 
great  student  of  the  art  of  fence  (and,  as  others  have  told  me,  of 
countless  other  subjects),  but  also  he  is,  even  for  these  days,  a 
traveller  of  exceptionally  wide  experience.  The  two  things  com- 
bined have  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  schools  of  fence.  And  this  knowledge  he  mixes  up  in  the 
most  intricate  manner,  changing  suddenly  from  the  French  to 
the  Italian  style  and  vice  vefr6&,  and  mixing  in  with  them  queer 
movements,  none  of  them  to  be  called  unfair,  which  he  has  picked 
up  no  one  knows  where.  Furthermore  he  is  ambidextrous,  and 
will  with  lightning  swiftness  transfer  his  blade  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  indiflerently.  These  things  make  him  what  G-rison 
caUs  baffling.' 
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'  Of  what  nationality/  asked  Mrs.  Torraiis, '  is  this  remaikaUe 
personage?' 

'There/  replied  Knighton^  ^he  is  again  bafSing.  No  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  answer  that  question.  Toqnote,  as  bestl  can 
remember  it,  the  immortal  Pedro  Garolino,  ''  He  speak  so  mudi 
well  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English,  that  the  Italians  be- 
lieve him  Italian.  He  speak  Fr^ich  as  the  Frenohies  himadves. 
The  Spanishmen  believe  him  Spanishing,  and  the  Englishes 
Englishman." ' 

'  And  have  you  ever  met  him  ? '  said  Viola. 

'  Yes/  Knighton  made  answer,  '  I  have  met  him,  but  have  not 
yet  crossed  blades  with  him/ 

'  And  did  you  like  him  ? '  Viola  asked. 

'Again/  said  Everard,  'that  is  bafiiing.  As  to  his  being 
clever  and  amusing,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt*  And  he  laid 
himself  out  to  be  agreeable.  Yet — ^well — ^I  can  compare  him  best 
with  absinthe — a  liquor  which  I  have  drunk  once  or  twice  with 
amusement,  but  with  which  I  have  most  carefully  avoided  any 
intimate  acquaintance.  That  is  just  what  I  feel  about  this 
fellow/ 

'  Do  you  know/  said  Mrs.  Torrens,  '  I  rather  fifmcy  I  have  met 
your  man.' 

'  Mamma  dear,'  Viola  interrupted,  '  Everard  has  not  yet  told 
us  his  name.' 

'  For  a  very  simple  reason,'  Everard  replied.  '  Although  it  is 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  I  can't  remember  it.  It's  scHuething 
like ' 

'  Wait  a  moment/  Mrs.  Torrens  interrupted.  '  Is  he  slight, 
tall,  dark,  with  piercing  eyes,  a  small  moustache  and  a  very 
remarkable  sndle  ? ' 

'  Oh ! '  cried  Viola  with  a  pained  accent, '  I  know  of  wlxHn 
you  are  thinking.' 

'Well,'  Mrs.  Torrens  continued,  ' is  it  so  ?  * 

'  It  is  indeed  just  so,'  said  Everard,  '  and  now  his  name  oomes 
back  to  me.    He  is,  or  calls  himself^  M.  Manteufiel/ 

'  I  knew  it,'  said  Mrs.  Torrens  in  a  triumjAiant  tone.  Viola 
simply  repeated  the  name,  almost  under  her  breath,  and  gave  a 
slight  shudder. 

This  was  not  noticed  by  Knighton,  who  for  once  was  looking 
not  at  her  but  at  Mrs.  Torrens,  and  he  took  up  the  talk  again 
with, '  And  now  the  question  is,  am  I  to  go  anywhere  with  you,  or 
will  you  come  with  me  to  Orison's  ? ' 
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Mrs.  Tonens  looked  at  Viola,  bat,  seeing  no  answer  either  way 
in  her  eyes,  made  instant  reply  herself,  with, '  My  dear  boy,  I  don't 
think  we  can  find  anything  to  amuse  you  and  ourselves  so  much 
as  going  to  Monsieur  Grison's.  Especially  if  you  are  going  to 
join  blades  with  this  paragon,  to  whom  I  confess  on  the  only 
occasion  when  we  met  bim  I  took  no  greater  &ncy  than  you  did. 
But  I  take  it  he  is  singularly  clever,  although  he  talked  very  little.' 

'  Ah !  I  noticed  that  too,'  said  Knighton.  '  And  now  I  must 
warn  you  that  they  begin,  I  forget  why,  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
usual  to-day,  so  that ' 

*  We  ware  best  put  on  our  things,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Torrens. 
•Come,  Viola!' 

'In  a  moment.  Mummy,'  answered  the  girl,  as  her  mother 
walked  in  stately  £E»hion  out  of  the  room. 

Left  alone  with  her  Everard,  she  came  up  to  him,  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders  land  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyea. 

'  Dearest,'  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  not  go  to-day,  or  at 
least  that  you  would  not  fence  with  this  man.' 

'Why,  little  one,'  said  Knighton  in  astonishment,  'what 
strange  £Btncy  is  this  ?  Why  should  I  not  try  conclusions  with 
Manteuffel?  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  I  shall  cany  off 
nothing  from  the  encounter  except ''  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits," 
but  still ' 

*  No,  no ! '  cried  Viola,  '  it  is  not  that.  I  would  rather  see 
you  win  than  lose,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  that ! ' 

'What  is  it,  then?'  asked  Knighton,  remembering  his  own 
impressions  of  the  man,  and  exhibiting,  it  may  be,  something 
more  of  surprise  than  he  really  felt. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Viola,  drawing  in  a  long  breath,  '  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you — ^I  wish  I  could  tell  myself.  I  cannot  define  it.  All 
J  know  is  that  I  have  an  instinctive  dislike  of  that  man — more 
than  that,  an  instinctive  terror  of  him.  And  you  know  woman's 
instinct  is  sometimes  truer  and  clearer  than  man's  reason.' 

'My  darling,'  Knighton  returned,  'I  don't  deny  that  this 
may  often  happen.  Here,  however,  it  can  but  be  a  fancy— one 
to  which  I  know  you  would  not  seriously  like  me  to  give  way. 
I  would  do  anything  for  you,  my  best  beloved,  except ' 

'  Except  appear  to  be  an  idiot  because  I  am  fanciful,'  broke  in 
Viola,  suddenly  changing  to  a  light  and  cheerful  tone  as  she 
looked  in  his  fjEice ;  *  and  you  are  quite  right.  Yes,  of  course,  you 
will  go,  and  we  will  meet  you  there.' 

'  So  be  it,'  rejoined  Knig|it(m ;  '  I  will  Walk  down  and  order  tea 
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for  yocL  Probably  you  will  be  there,  driving,  as  soon  as  I  am, 
unless  you  take  an  absolutely  inexorable  time  in  putting  on  your 
things.' 

'  I  shan't  take  very  long,'  she  said,  '  but  stop  a  moment,'  she 
added,  as  she  saw  him  preparing  to  start ;  '  I  got  a  little  fiuring  ion 
you  yesterday,  and  I  should  like  you  to  put  it  on,  or  rather  I  should 
like  to  put  it  on  you  now/ 

With  this  she  went  to  a  miniature  cabinet  which  stood  on  a 
table  in  a  comer,  and  unlocking  one  of  the  drawers,  took  a 
jeweller's  case  and  produced  £rom  it  a  little  Venetian  gold  neck- 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  and  beautifully  woriced  gold 
cross.  This  she  threw  caressingly  and  playfuUy  over  Everard's 
head,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  adjusted  the  chahi  round  his  neck  and 
let  the  cross  fiedl  inside  his  shkt. 

'  Now,'  said  Viola  in  all  seriousness,  '  remember  you  are  never 
to  take  that  off! ' 

^  Never ! '  answered  Knighton  with  equal  seriousness. 

Then  followed  an  impassioned  embrace,  and  then,  being  young 
lovers,  they  parted  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  as  if  oceans  were 
about  to  roll  between  them. 

As  things  turned  out,  our  Everard,  walking  quickly,  thinking 
of  many  things  and  from  time  to  time  touching  his  newly-acquired 
collar  of  honourable  servitude,  arrived  at  the  wUa  d^armea  some 
little  time  before  the  ladies  or  any  of  the  expected  members  and 
other  guests.  He  and  Gtison  exchanged  greetings  and  then  fell 
into  conversation,  employing  as  usual  Orison's  native  tongue, 
which  came  as  easily  and  trippingly  to  Knighton  as  it  did  to 
Grison  himself.  Knighton  asked  for  any  possible  further  in- 
formation as  to  Manteuffel,  and  the  Master  answered  after  a  pause, 
*Ah!  you  are  going  to  fence  with  him!  Yes,  of  course  you 
must,  but  I  am  sorry,  for  I  do  not  think  you  will  enjoy  it  much. 
No  one  can  say  that  he  does  anything  absolutely  incorrect,  yet  he 
is  not  an  agreeable  opponent.  As  for  telling  you  anything  more,  I 
believe  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  of  him — 
his  strange  phrasing,  his  sudden  changes  of  style,  and  his  abso- 
lutely equal  use  of  the  right  and  left  hand.  There  is,  however, 
just  one  thing  on  which  I  should  like  to  insist,  though  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  you  before.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  asked  Knighton,  who  half  guessed  what 
was  coming. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Master,  '  I  (»n,  as  you  will  see,  give  you  no 
absolute  reason  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.    But  in  my  own 
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mind  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  ever  since  be  first  appeared 
here  M.  Manteuffel  bas  been  playing  dark.  Never,  and  I  repeat 
I  feel  snre  of  it,  bas  be  put  out  bis  fiill  resources  eitber  witb  me 
or  witb  anyone  else  wbo  bas  exchanged  tbrust  and  parry  witb 
bim.' 

'  I  remember/  said  Enigbton  tbougbtfully,  '  you  did  say  some- 
thing of  that/ 

*  Very  well/  Grrison  continued,  '  do  you  play  the  same  game 
witb  bim.  Husband  your  resources — keep  as  even  witb  bim  as 
you  can,  but  on  no  account  sbow  your  very  best  form  until  you 
are,  as  I  feel  sure  you  sooner  or  later  will  be,  absolutely  driven  to 
it.  Enough !  The  gallery  begins  to  assemble ;  go  and  get  on  your 
fencing  attire — and,  above  all,  keep  a  cool  bead  when  you  meet 
Manteuffel  blade  to  blade/ 


n. 

As  Knighton  went  up  to  the  dressing-room,  Mrs.  Torrens,  Viola, 
and  several  members  bringing  guests,  male  and  female,  entered 
the  BoUe^  and  were  shown  to  coigns  of  vantage  for  looking  on  by 
the  ever  courteous  Monsieur  Grison. 

Knighton,  as  he  began  to  change  into  swordsman's  costume, 
felt,  be  knew  not  why,  a  touch  of  depression  which  gave  place  to 
a  touch  of  crossness  when,  looking  for  his  smart  fencing  suit  of 
grey  velvet  cord,  he  found  it  not,  and  suddenly  remembered  that 
it  had  gone  to  his  tailor  for  some  slight  repairs. 

He  was  compelled  then  to  be  content  witb  an  ordinary  suit  of 
ccvJtili  which  be  felt  did  not  do  sufScient  honour  to  the  presence 
of  Viola  and  her  mother.  By  the  time  that  be  was  dressed  and 
came  down,  the  handsome  and  spacious  hall  was  more  than  toler- 
ably well  filled  with  intending  fencers  and  onlookers. 

He  went  and  paid  bis  devoirs  at  once  to  his  own  guests,  saw 
that  they  bad  all  they  wanted  in  the  way  of  tea,  and  then  joined 
a  knot  of  members  and  Mends  at  one  end  of  the  ball. 

Two  or  three  asked  bim  if  be  would  have  an  assault  with  them, 
but  bis  reply  that  he  wanted  to  save  himself,  in  case  the  queer 
stranger  made  the  same  request,  was  at  once  and  naturally  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  His  greatest  intimate  among  them,  Gi^t,  offered 
to  run  through  a  few  attacks  and  parries  witb  bim  in  the  gallery 
by  way  of  seeing  that  his  band  was  in  order,  and  this  offer  he 
accepted. 
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A  particularly  interesting  assault  was  in  {wogress  at  the 
moment,  and  they  waited  for  its  end  before  going  up  to  the 
gallery.  When  it  came  to  the  first  of  the  last  three  hitSy  there 
was  a  very  brilliant  counter-parry  and  riposte  which  brought 
down  applause,  in  which  was  included  Everaid's  favourite  exclama- 
tion, '  May  the  devil  admire  me ! '  Hardly  had  the  words  passed 
his  lips,  when  '  Ah !  perhaps  he  does,'  was  uttered  in  a  curioosly 
melo^ous  voice  close  to  his  ear.  He  gave  an  involuntaiy  start 
at  hearing  the  very  words  which  Mrs.  Torrens  had  used  earii»r 
in  the  afb^oon,  and,  turning,  perceived  M.  Manteuffel,  who  drew 
up  alongside  of  him  with  his  usual  graceful  and  panther-like  step, 
adced  pardon  in  silvery  accents  for  startling  him,  observing  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  t^nptation,  and  then,  still  with  silken 
courtesy,  inquired  if  Mr.  Knighton  would  give  him  the  honoor 
and  pleasure  of  an  assault. 

Everard  of  course  assented,  adding  that  he  believed  there 
would  be  a  firee  space  on  the  floor  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  that  he  looked  forward  to  being  handsomely  beaten,  whereto 
the  stranger  answered  by  a  charming  gesture  and  smile  of  d^re- 
cation.  Then  Knighton  went  up  to  the  gallery  with  Gait  to  get 
his  hand  in  a  littie,  and  then  they  descended,  GtJt  encouraging 
him  and  patting  him  on  the  back,  to  find  that  there  would  be  room 
for  the  assault  in  another  two  or  three  minutes. 

These  Knighton  employed  in  going  to  exchange  a  few  words 
with  Viola  and  Mrs.  Torrens.  '  Wish  me  luck,'  he  said  gaily,  for 
the  very  touch  of  the  foil  in  his  brief  and  carefully  moderated  bout 
with  Ghalt  had  chased  away  his  feeling  of  depression. 

<  I  certainly  do,'  said  Mrs.  Torrens,  '  though  whether  it  might 
not  be  the  best  luck  for  you  to  find  you  have  met  your  master  is 
quite  another  question.' 

'  Now,  Manmia  that  is  to  be,'  answered  Everard, '  don't  be  so 
severe,'  and  therewith  turned  to  Viola,  who  wished  him  luck 
without  any  comment,  and  with  a  strangely  earnest,  even  wistfol 
expression  on  her  face. 

There  was  now  clear  space  for  an  assault,  and  Knighton, 
observing  it,  advanced  towards  M.  Manteuffel,  who  in  his  turn 
came  out  from  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  room  to  meet  him  half- 
way. The  stranger  answered  closely  enough  to  Mrs.  Timrens's 
description  of  him  already  quoted.  He  was  rather  more  than 
common  tall — ^perhaps  a  veiy  little  under,  or  possibly  over, 
six  feet ;  a  height  enhanced  by  his  blade  costume,  with  just  an 
edging  of  a  crimson  scarf  seen  under  the  jacket.     His  face  was  of 
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a  natural  pallor,  set  off  by  his  small  black  upturned  moustache, 
which  left  the  finely  cut  lips  plainly  visible.  These  on  occasion 
shaped  themselves  into  a  smile  which  seemed  to  justify  Knighton's 
absinthe  comparison,  in  that,  while  there  was  something  undeniably 
attractive  about  it,  yet  it  left  behind  it  a  very  strange  impression 
which  was  Ceur  firom  being  completely  pleasant.  His  voice,  as  has 
been  said,  was  particularly  musical,  and  in  whatever  language  he 
spoke,  he  gave  no  sign  of  an  accent  foreign  to  the  tongue  he  was 
using. 

The  coming  assault  between  him  and  Knighton,  who  was 
among  the  two  or  three  best,  and  indeed  was  said  to  be  actually 
the  best,  of  the  great  Grison's  fiivourite  pupils,  had  caused 
much  attention  and  discussion  among  the  other  members  of  the 
aoUtf  cTarmM.  So  much,  indeed,  that  when  he  and  Manteuffel 
took  up  their  positions  opposite  to  each  other,  they  found  that 
they  had  the  whole  floor  to  themselves,  as  the  other  fencers  had 
by  a  common  impulse  joined  the  group  of  onlookers  at  the  end  of 
the  room. 

The  stranger  and  the  Englishman  exchanged  bows,  and  then 
Manteuffel  said  interrogatively, '  The  salute  ? '  to  which  Knighton 
answered,  *  By  ail  means,'  adding  as  a  matter  of  course  after  each 
had  deposited  his  mask  and  given  the  first  sign  of  salutation,  '  A 
vous  ITionneur !  *  Never  perhaps  was  the  very  pretty  ceremony, 
with  its  pleasant  air  of  old-world  courtesy,  gone  through  with  more 
fpirit,  correctness,  and  elegance.  It  drew  more  than  a  round  of 
applause,  to  which  Grison  himself  added  a  full-toned  '  Bravi ! 
iSrds  bien  tons  les  deux ! '  It  was  not  possible,  however,  for  the 
spectators  to  judge  firom  this  anything  more  with  regard  to  the 
coming  assault  than  that  both  men  were  in  first-rate  form  and 
condition.  Then,  after  another  bow,  they  assumed  their  masks 
and  the  assault  began,  warily  enough  at  first  on  each  side. 
Presently,  however,  the  interchange  of  feint,  lunge,  parry, 
counterparry,  riposte  and  all  the  rest  grew  quicker  and  quicker. 
They  seemed  evenly  enough  matched,  and  when  they  paused  for 
a  brief  space  at  the  end  of  a  brilliant  and  lengthened  plirase,  while 
there  had  been  nothing  very  decisive  either  way,  it  was  thought  by 
several  of  Knighton's  firiends  that  a  slight  advantage  rested  with 
him.  This  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Everard  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  as  he  stood,  mask  in  hand  and  somewhat  breathed,  wait- 
ing for  his  adversary  to  begin  again,  he  said  to  himself,  '  How  right 
Grison  was !  This  fellow  has  not  yet  let  himself  go  for  anything 
like  what  he's  worth.' 
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Viola,  with  that  woman's  instinct  of  which  she  had  spoken, 
aided  by  what  she  knew  of  the  art  of  fence,  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  and  as  Knighton  sought  her  eyes  he  saw  in  them 
a  look  of  mingled  encouragement  and  warning  which  he  at  once 
understood.  Then,  turning  just  before  he  put  on  his  mask  to 
where*  Grison  was,  he  saw  a  not  dissimilar  expression  on  the 
Master^s  face.  Gtdt  stood  next  to  him,  and  from  his  look,  which 
plainly  said,  '  Capital !  Gt>  in  and  win ! '  Knighton  derived  a 
great  if  not  highly  reasonable  solace.  Not  the  less  did  he  re- 
member the  advice  which  he  thought  the  good,  bright  little 
Grison  had  meant  to  convey  in  his  look,  and  when  he  and  his 
adversary  joined  blades  again  he  remained  for  a  while  on  the 
defensive,  showing  much  quickness  and  precision  in  pany  and 
riposie.  But  Manteuffel  was  always  in  time  to  parry  the  ripode 
and  send  back  one  which  Knighton  in  his  turn  just  prevented 
from  success. 

All  this  time  Knighton  ^^us  conscious  of  a  kind  of  dual  person- 
ality such  as  many  fine  actors  know.  They,  although  so  com- 
pletely ^  in  the  skhi '  as  the  French  say  of  the  personages  they 
represent  that  to  the  audience  they  seem  to  be  those  personages, 
are  yet  as  quick  as  can  be  to  pick  up  and  cover  up  any  slip  in  the 
stage  business,  to  help  in  extinguishing  any  nascent  fire  on  the 
stage,  and  the  moment  it  is  done  to  slip  back  into  an  identity 
separate  from  their  own.  In  a  not  unlike  way  one-half  of 
Knighton's  intelligence  was  taken  up  with  wonder  as  to  what  he 
took  to  be  Manteuffel's  hidden  resources,  while  the  other  half  was 
keenly  alert  to  forestall  any  of  those  devices  as  to  which  Grison 
had  informed  him.  Thus  at  a  certain  moment  when  he  seemed 
to  perceive  as  if  by  intuition  an  intention  on  his  adversarjr's  part 
of  changing  hands,  he  managed  to  draw  an  attack  on  the  low  line 
from  MaA.teu£fel,  and  then,  parrying  and  riposting  on  the  same  line 
quicker  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before,  he  planted  on 
Manteuffel  the  cleanest  and  best  hit  which  had  yet  been  seen. 
The  stranger's  ready  '  Touch6  *  was  followed  by  applause  for  both 
combatants.  Just  before  they  raised  their  foils  to  come  on  guard 
again,  Manteuffel  said  in  his  dulcet  tones,  '  A  thrust  in  segoon,  as 
Sir  B^'amin  Backbite  sajrs.  Verypretty,  Mr.  Knighton,  very  prettys 
Imakeyou  my  best  compliments.'  When  they  resumed,  the  stranger, 
who  seldom  allowed  Knighton's  blade  to  rest  on  his  own,  pressed  it 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then,  with  a  disengagement  of  such 
rapidity  as  to  amaze  the  spectators,  planted  his  point  exactly  in 
that  spot  on  Knighton's  jacket  which  a  master  always  like  to  om 
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his  pupil  attain.  It  was  Evetard's  turn  to  cry  '  TovjM  *  now  and 
yet  once  again,  for  in  the  very  next  phrase  the  stranger  achieved 
exactly  the  same  result  with  a  simple  straight  thrust,  again  of 
^extraordinary  swiftness.  After  the  applause  given  to  this  MUiant 
stroke  there  was  a  pause  during  which  the  two  fencers  removed 
their  masks,  when  the  stranger  addressed  Knighton,  who  was  now 
one  point  behind  him,  with,  '  How  if  we  kept  the  last  three  for 
another  weapon,  the  (p(e  ?  What  say  you,  Mr.  Knighton  ? '  By 
this  time  Knighton  was  worked  up  to  a  marked  pitch  of  excitement, 
both  physical  and  mental,  and  he  replied,  a  little  louder  than  was 
his  wont,  '  By  all  means,  whatever  weapon  you  like — tpie,  sword 
and  buckler,  rapier  and  dagger,  what  you  will.' 

'  I  think  I  prefer  the  &p6e/  said  Manteuffel  with  his  curious 
smile,  and  the/omuJus  went  to  fetch  the  practice  duelling  swords. 
While  he  was  bringing  them  Knighton,  still  in  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion, said  to  himself,  but  unconsciously  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  two  or  three  people,  including  Viola  and  the  stranger,  '  And  may 
the  devil  fly  away  with  me  if  I  don't  get  two  out  of  the  three  hits ! ' 
Manteufiel  again  smiled  inscrutably,  and  said,  '  Have  a  care,  Mr. 
Knighton ;  you  might  be  taken  at  your  word.'  Everaid  started 
at  hearing  Mrs.  Torrens's  words  thus  repeated,  but  at  that  moment 
the  Spies  were  brought  and  the  two  fell  on  guard  again.  The 
first  encounter  was  comparatively  tame. 

The  stranger  indeed  made  a  very  pretty  show,  but  seemed 
overborne  by  the  mingled  coolness  and  impetuosity  of  Knighton's 
attack,  which  ended  by  his  touching  Manteuffel  on  the  forearm 
slightly,  but  enough  to  count  for  a  hit.  '  One  to  you,'  said  the 
adversary's  silvery  tones,  and  '  He  let  me  do  that  on  purpose,* 
thought  Everard,  who  had  by  degrees  completely  recovered  his 
self-control. 

He  foresaw,  as  no  one  else  did  except  Viola,  what  would  happen 
when  they  joined  blades  again.  The  stranger  now  attacked  in 
earnest,  and  seldom  or  even  never  before  had  Monsieur  Orison's 
acUle  seen  so  dazzling  a  display  of  swordsmanship.  M.  Manteuffel 
resorted  to  none  of  the  tricks  which  Ghrison  had  described.  It 
was  all  straightforward,  feint,  lunge,  parry,  rifposte,  until  a  brilliant 
phrase  was  ended  by  his  point  coming  straight  down  on  Knighton's 
foot.  Had  they  been  playing  *  sharps,'  it  must  have  pinned  him 
to  the  ground. 

*  One  to  you,'  said  Knighton,  and  his  voice  came  a  little  thick, 
doubtless  bom  his  being  somewhat  out  of  breath  with  trying  to 
hold  his  own  against  that  lightning  blade.     When  they  began 
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again,  Manteuffel,  developing  an  entirely  new  plan  of  attack,  snc- 
oeeded  in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  before  occapied  in  hitting 
Knighton  fidl  on  the  fortunately  wadded  collar  just  below  the 
leathern  '  beard  '  of  the  mask.  '  With  sharps/  said  Oalt,  drawing 
in  his  breath,  *  that  wonld  have  been  a  deuce  of  a  business/ 

The  interest  was  now  intense.  The  stranger  had  scored  two 
to  one,  and  the  next  bout  would  either  decide  Knighton's  fate  or 
leave  him  yet  one  more  chance.  He  felt  again  by  some  kind  of 
intuition  that  the  other  intended  to  play  with  him,  and  so  leave  the 
ending  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  last  hit.  He  was  right.  Manteuffel 
affected  before  he  took  up  his  weapon  again  to  feel  &tigae,  and 
when  the  blades  clinked  together  he  exhibited,  instead  of  the  ex- 
traordinary swiftness  and  mastery  he  had  before  shown,  a  kind  of 
tired  perseverance  which  deceived  a  good  many  people,  but  which 
Knighton  felt  sure  was  intentional  negligence. 

So  easy-going  or  so  careless  was  he  indeed  that  Knighton 
found  time  to  cast  one  glance  through  his  mask  at  Viola,  and  to 
observe  that  her  lips  were  parted  and  her  hands  pressed  together. 
The  next  moment  he  found  himself  trying  wiUiout  success  to 
parry  a  lunge  from  the  stranger.  It  was  a  quick  lunge,  though 
not  quicker  than  Everard  himself  could  have  given,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  force  at  the  back  of  it. 

But  it  was  executed  in  a  manner  which  was,  for  Manteuffel,  so 
slovenly  (Knighton  still  had  the  odd  feeling  of  the  slip  being 
intentional)  that  the  point,  instead  of  fixing  itself,  slid  across 
Knighton's  breast,  doing  no  more  damage  thcua  to  tear  open  the 
buttons  of  the  couftZ  jacket  (a  vile  material)  and  also  of  the  thin 
flannel  shirt  underneath.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
end  of  Viola's  necklet  with  the  little  cross  attached  came  full  into 
view  under  the  yet  searching  rays  of  a  sun  which  was  just 
beginning  to  decline,  and  which  seemed  to  send  its  last  assertion 
of  supremacy  down  through  the  skylight.  Knighton  felt 
embarrassed,  and  was  about  repairing  the  disturbance  of  his  at- 
tire when  he  was  aware  of  a  kind  of  commotion  just  opposite  to 
him.  He  buttoned  his  jacket  hastily  and  blindly  awry,  and,  look«> 
ing  up,  perceived  M.  Manteuffel  leaning  as  if  quite  spent  against 
the  wall,  with  three  or  four  members  of  the  ^oUa  (TormM 
offering  him  help.  His  sword  had  dropped  from  his  fingers, 
he  had  turned  fit)m  his  natural  pallor  to  a  hideous  complexion, 
and  he  had  all  the  air  of  a  man  on  the  point  of  £Ednting.  In  half 
a  minute  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  move  Sedteiingly 
towards  our  Everard,     *  Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  Knighton/  he  said  in 
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his  most  pleasing  intonation,  thongb  the  words  came  as  if  from 
fiir  away.  '  I  am  subject  to  these  attacks — ^at  times ;  I  fear  I 
must  break  off  our  encounter  now.  Some  other  time  perhaps — 
who  knows  ? ' 

And  with  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  &llen  back  again, 
but  that  Gttlt  with  ready  kindliness  offered  him  an  arm  and  con- 
ducted him  up  the  winding  stair  to  the  dressing-rooms,  where  he 
'  exhibited '  a  whisky-imd-soda,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
stranger  recovered  himself  enough  to  redouble  his  apologies  for 
interrupting  the  assault,  to  express  his  hopes  of  coming  again, 
and  to  depart  with  the  same  tacit  air  of  mastery  which  was  now 
familiar  to  the  constant  frequenters  of  Monsieur  Ghrison's  rooms. 
He  sent  for  his  traps  next  morning,  but  neither  Ghrison's  nor  any 
other  London  resort  has  yet  seen  him  again. 

As  for  Knighton,  already  rather  bewildered,  he  became  yet 
more  so,  amid  a  torrent  of  mixed  oongratulations  and  oondolences. 
Oalt,  when  there  was  a  lull,  laid  his  hand  on  Everard's  arm  with 
a  slight  pressure  and  said,  '  I  think  I  begin  to  understand — ^but 
all's  right  now,'  and  so  went  up  with  him  to  the  dressing-rooms. 
On  the  way  they  met  the  very  Prison,  who  most  volubly  explained 
that  he  was  not  sorry  the  assault  had  come  to  such  an  end.  '  I 
told  you,  did  I  not,'  he  cried,  '  that  fellow  had  more  tricks  up 
his  sleeve  than  we  any  of  us  knew.  He  would  have  pinked  you,  sir, 
pinked  you — ^and  my  favourite  pupil  would  have  been  beaten  by 
a  no-one-knows-who  from  no-one-knows-where ! ' 

Knighton  dressed  quickly  and  rather  silently,  and  going 
straight  down  to  Mrs.  Torrens  and  Viola,  accepted  Mrs.  Torrens's 
offer  to  drop  him  at  his  rooms  and  her  invitation  to  dinner  after- 
wards. On  the  way  Mrs.  Torrens  made  one  remark :  '  I  told  you, 
didn't  I,  that  your  M.  Manteuffel '  (it  was  curious  how  she 
handed  over  all  claim  of  discovering  him  to  Knightcm)  '  was  a 
monstrous  clever  fellow  ? ' 

Viola,  who  had  never  taken  her  eyes  off  Everard,  also  made 
one  remark.  '  Dearest,  I  am  so  glad  you  put  on  that  chain  and 
cross.' 

Everard  for  his  part  said  practically  nothing  as  long  as  they 
drove  together.  After  he  had  alighted  at  his  own  door,  and  as  he 
was  going  upstairs  to  take  a  rest  and  dress  for  dinner,  he  said  to 
himself,  *  Curious.  But  why  the — ^I  mean  why  on  earth — should 
he  have  wanted  to  get  hold  oltMl' 
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Blow-pipe  Weapons. 


IN  certain  kinds  of  mechanical  skill  savage  sometimes  £eu:  excel 
civilised  men,  not  because  they  have  greater  ability,  but 
owing  to  the  perfectness  of  long  practice.  The  skill  of  our  English 
ancestors  with  the  bow  now  seems  to  us,  their  descendants,  who 
have  long  since  lost  that  skill,  to  be  almost  incredible ;  so  it  is 
also  with  the  blow-pipe.  My  relation,  in  a  recent  work,  of  the 
marvellous  skill  of  the  Gruianan  Indians  with  that  weapon  has  not 
altogether  escaped  criticism.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe 
this  singular  instrument  and  give  some  incidents  of  its  use 
among  those  people. 

Waterton  has  given  such  an  excellent  description  of  the  blow- 
pipe that,  practically,  I  cannot  add  much  to  it.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  blow-pipes  in  use  among  the  Indians.  The  first,  called  the 
poocoona,  is  made  of  the  oorah  reed.  This  remarkable  reed  is  osdy 
found  on  the  Orinoco  River,  and  there  only  at  certain  spots ;  a  huot 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Waterton,  for  he  does 
not  name  either  the  reed  or  the  place  of  its  growth.  The  oorah 
grows  to  the  height  of  at  least  thirty  feet ;  and  the  basal  joint,  of 
which  the  blow-pipe  is  made,  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  without  a  knot.  The  inside  of  the  reed 
is  as  smooth  as  glass ;  hence  the  facility  with  which  the  dart 
traverses  it.  Yeiy  little  of  the  reed  is  cut  away,  so  that  the  pipe 
is  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  so  strong  that  when  held  horixon- 
tally  there  is  not  the  least  bend  in  it. 

The  reed  having  been  carefully  selected,  cut,  and  prepared,  is 
enclosed  in  a  small,  thin,  palm  trunk,  which  is  spUt  open  for  the 
purpose,  scmped  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  then  rejoined  with  the  reed 
in  the  centre.  This  palm  for  length,  straightness,  and  lightness 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  reed.  The  whole  pipe,  when  finished, 
never  weighs  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  or  a  pound  and  three- 
'larters.    Both  the  mouth,  or  muzzle,  and  the  breech  are  bell- 
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mouthed,  the  bell  pieces  being  fixed  on.  There  are  front  and 
back  sights,  the  latter  formed  of  the  curved  teeth  of  the  Dcayproota 
aoowihij  a  species  of  rodent  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  a  wild 
rabbit.  Two  of  the  incisors  of  this  animal  are  fixed  on  the  breech 
of  the  pipe  by  means  of  wax.  The  teeth  being  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  very  close  together,  the  sight  is  taken  between 
them.  Sometimes  the  fore  sight  is  made  in  the  same  way ;  but 
it  more  often  consists  of  the  single  sharp  tooth  of  a  fish.  It  is 
placed  about  a  foot  back  from  the  muzzle ;  the  back  sight  being 
affixed  four  feet  along  the  tube,  so  that  it  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  eye  when  aiming.  The  missile  used  with  this 
tube  is  usually  misnamed  an  arrow.  It  is  really  a  dart,  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  large  darning-needle,  and  with  a  point  quite  as  fine. 
The  dart  is  made  of  the  rib  of  the  coocooreete  palm  leaf,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  it  will  sink  in  water.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in 
length,  not  thicker  than  a  large  needle ;  and  the  usual  number 
that  an  Indian  carries  with  him  when  shooting  is  from  350  to  500, 
ready  poisoned,  but  not  prepared  with  the  necessary  cotton  plugs. 
These  darts  are  strung  together  something  like  the  reeds  on  which 
soft  cheeses  are  placed,  and  then  rolled  on  a  stick,  and  carried  in 
a  quiver,  points  upmost,  it  being  requisite  to  protect  them  from 
every  chance  of  being  broken  or  dulled.  To  protect  the  hand 
when  handling  them  the  top  of  the  stick  is  famished  with  a  small 
wheel-like  shield.  The  fine  points  are  given  to  the  darts  by 
means  of  the  teeth  of  the  devil  fish  (Serrasalmue  pi/ray  a) ;  and 
the  cotton  with  which  they  are  plugged  before  use  is  found  grow- 
ing wild.  It  is  bound  to  the  base  of  the  dart  with  thread  made  of 
silk  grass ;  this  thread,  with  wax  obtained  from  several  trees,  being 
largely  used  also  in  making  the  blow-pipe.  The  skill  used  in 
binding  the  plug  of  cotton  to  the  dart  must  be  great,  or  it  will 
not  fly  true  and  &r  when  shot.  The  Indian  never  carries  more 
than  five  or  six  ready  plugged ;  and  when  these  are  lost  he  must 
draw  others  from  the  quiver  and  plug  them.  He  always  tries  them 
repeatedly  before  use,  and  perhaps  never  succeeds  in  getting  one 
to  fly  perfectly  true.  But  if  it  is  only  a  few  inches  out  of  flight, 
like  a  rifleman,  in  aiming  he  makes  allowance  for  this  inaccuracy, 
and  it  proves  to  be  of  little  moment. 

The  distance  to  and  accuracy  with  which  these  darts  are  shot 
are  simply  wonderfril,  though  the  darts  do  not  strike  with  any  great 
force-  The  death  of  the  game  is  occasioned,  not  by  the  impact, 
but  by  the  poison  with  which  the  dart  is  tipped.  This  poison 
lodges  in  a  tiny  groove  cut,  or  rather  scratched,  in  the  dart  for 
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the  purpose  of  affording  it  a  lodgment,  and  also  in  the  notch  cot 
near  the  tip. 

So  finely  pointed  is  the  dart  that  it  will  penetrate  the  flesh  on 
a  mere  touch ;  and  if  any  animal,  such  as  a  monkey,  irritated  by 
the  prick,  endeavours  to  draw  it  from  the  wound,  it  breaks  at  the 
notch,  and  leaves  the  fatal  jag  behind. 

There  is  a  knack.in  blowing  the  darts  from  the  pipe.  I  have 
succeeded  in  propelling  them  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  European  send  them  farther ;  but  the  Indians  puff 
them  double  that  distance,  and  at  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  will  hit  a  mark  only  a  few  inches  square.  I  have  seen  native 
marksmen  who  could  hit  parrots  and  toucans  at  the  lastdistanceonce 
in  two  or  three  shots.  Remarkable  as  this  statement  may  seem 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  steady  hand  and  sure  eye  of 
these  men,  it  is  in  nowise  an  exaggeration. 

When  a  dart  has  been  shot,  if  it  misses  its  mark  the  Indian 
takes  great  pains  to  find  it,  on  account  of  the  danger  it  is  to 
persons  walking  near  the  spot ;  for  if  trodden  on  it  is  likely  to  be  as 
fatal  as  the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  snake.  I  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  woorali  poison  used  to  tip  the  darts  owes  its  great 
virulence  to  the  venom  of  a  snake  which,  I  think,  is  mixe^jl  with 
it ;  but  I  need  not  discuss  that  matter  here. 

Although  it  is  so  light,  the  blow-pipe  is  a  clumsy  weapon  to 
handle,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  and  it  is  easily  damaged. 
The  slightest  wrench  or  knock  renders  it  useless ;  and  the  Indian 
is  most  careful  to  avoid  accidents  of  this  kind.  He  carries  the 
tube  in  a  vertical  position,  never  leans  it  against  a  tree  or  places 
it  on  the  ground  without  being  sure  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat ; 
and  when  it  is  not  in  use  it  is  suspended,  in  an  upright  position, 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  post  erected  near  the  hut  for  the 
purpose. 

The  darts  must  fit  the  tube  closely  enough  to  resist  the 
passage  of  the  tiniest  stream  of  air,  and  yet  so  loosely  as  to  traverse 
it  easily;  and  the  attaching  of  the  cotton-plugs  is  a  troublesome 
business,  which  often  occupies  the  Indian  for  hours  at  a  sitting. 
When  the  dart  is  placed  in  the  tube,  it  is  pushed  up  with  a  small 
stick  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  mouthpiece. 
At  this  distance  from  the  mouth  the  greatest  force  of  the  breath 
is  obtained ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  practice  to  manage  the 
breath  properly.  A  steady,  somewhat  prolonged  puff  has  more 
effect  than  a  short,  sharp  one. 

At  what  period  these  blow-pipes  came  into  use  it  is  now 
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impossible  to  learn.  There  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  works 
of  the  old  Spanish  writers,  and  they  were  never  used  by  other 
Indians  than  a  few  Gxuanan  tribes ;  nor  were  they  ever  employed 
much  in  war,  the  weapon  being  too  long,  clumsy,  and  easily 
damaged  for  use  in  the  rough  work  of  warfEure. 

There  is  another  kind  of  blow-pipe,  used  for  shooting  deer, 
peccaries,  and  larger  animals.  This  weapon,  made  of  a  small  palm- 
tnmk,  is  much  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  ordinary  blow-pipe, 
and  does  not  carry  the  dart  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The 
darts  for  this  tube  are  much  heavier  than  those  for  the  longer 
weapon ;  and  poisoned  arrows  and  spears  are  also  used  by  hand. 

The  only  other  tmcivilised  nations  that  I  can  find  ever  used 
weapons  of  the  kind  just  described  are  the  Javanese  and  some 
other  tribes  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Japanese. 

The  former  used  a  blow-pipe  called  the  sumpit-an.  Poisoned 
arrows  were  blown  firom  it;  but  it  was  altogether  an  inferior 
weapon  to  the  Guianan  blow-pipe. 

The  Japanese  peasantry  use  a  small  blow-pipe,  about  forty 
inches  long,  to  shoot  small  birds.  The  darts  are  not  poisoned, 
and  the  force  of  impact  is  so  slight  that  only  very  small  birds, 
such  as  sparrows  and  finches,  can  be  killed.  The  Guianan  blow- 
pipe is  an  ingenious  and,  for  its  purpose,  a  powerful  weapon, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  either  the  Javanese  or  Japanese 
blow-pipe ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  weapon  seems  to 
have  been  employed  only  by  nations  living  so  wide  apart  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  effect  of  the  Guianan  poisoned  dart  is  to  cause  immediate 
paralysis,  however  slight  the  wound  inflicted,  so  that  the  victim 
never  escapes. 

Paul  Fountain. 
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*  T/'OU'LL  excuse  me,  your  reverence,  but  speaking  as  one 
X     Englishman  to  another,  an'  as  one  whoVe  fought  in  the 
war — ' 

The  man  was  typical  of  the  unclean  firatemity  of  tramps 
which  drifts  up  and  down  the  great  western  highway  that  runs 
by  my  gate.  He  had  the  usual  whine,  the  veiled  insolence — and 
I  was  sure  he  was  a  liar.  He  did  not  remember  it,  but  nine 
months  before  he  had  stopped  me  up  the  Axminster  Road 
and  had  asked  an  alms.  Being  refused  he  had  departed 
—cursing,  and  I  remembered  his  voice  just  as  well  as  his  weasel 

*  It's  no  use,  my  man  ! '  I  cut  in  on  his  speech.  But  he  held 
his  ground  brazenly,  whilst  his  companion  across  the  road  stood 
flicking  the  brambles  with  a  switch,  turning  not  so  much  as  an 
eye  towards  us. 

"Struth,  it's  'ard  if  a  honest  man  who've  a-fought  for  his 
country  in  a  foreign  land,  an'  who  'as  got  no  work  to  do,  can't  ask 
for  a  copper.  Only  a  copper,  sir — 'taint  much  for  you,  whilst 
'twill  be  a  Gawd-send  to  me.  An'  remember,  I've  a-been  invalided 
out  o'  the  army.* 

'  Indeed ! '  said  I. 

*  It's  Q-awd's  truth,  your  reverence.  Had  'teric  at  Blomfontein, 
an'  have  never  been  fit  for  a  stroke  since ! '  And  so  the  glib  liar 
went  on.  But  I  was  not  interested  in  him,  nor  in  his  lies.  I  was 
watching  his  companion,  who  persistently  kept  his  face  to  the 
hedge  and  who  writhed  uncomfortably  at  his  companion's  words. 
I  confess  I  wished  to  see  his  £ace,  and  it  was  as  much  this  as  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  scamp  before  me  that  inspired  my  next 
words. 

*  You  can't  get  work,  my  man  ? ' 

*  Not  a  stroke,  your  reverence,'  he  said  briskly. 

'Then  call  your  friend,  and  I'll   find  you  both  work  tiiat 
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will  last  till  sunset,  and  you  shall  have  a  shilllDg  each  for  the 
job!^ 

The  man's  £aoe  fell  at  once.  This  was  not  what  he  had 
expected,  but  he  made  a  shift  to  conceal  his  disappointment  and 
called  to  his  companion  : 

<  Matey,  here's  a  job  for  you ! ' 

The  man  came  slowly  across  the  road,  and  the  pair  followed  me 
round  the  house  to  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  rear — the  one  in 
silence,  the  liar  jauntily  humming  a  music-hall  catch — 

*  You  are  my  honeyi  honey-suckle, 
I'm  your  bee ! ' 

He  stopped  the  humming  when,  going  to  the  tool-shed,  I 
brought  out  the  spades,  and  shuffled  his  feet  uncomfortably 
whilst  I  explained. 

'  I  want  the  garden  digging  over  and  the  rubbish  throwing  in 
that  comer.  If  you  do  the  work  well  you  shall  have  bread  and 
cheese  as  well  as  the  money ! ' 

The  silent  man  took  one  of  the  spades  without  a  word,  and 
throwing  off  his  battered  panama  and  broken  coat  set  to  work. 
But  the  glib  one  made  no  such  move.  He  eyed  the  spade  doubt- 
fully, looked  at  the  patch  requiring  to  be  digged,  and  then 
explained — 

*  Pardon  me,  your  honour,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  Work's  too 
hard.  Since  I  had  that  Mouser  bullet  in  my  shoulder  at 
Mafeking — ^ 

The  man  was  hopeless,  so,  disregarding  his  appeals  I  pointed 
to  the  gate.  He  departed,  still  protesting  his  great  services  to  the 
Empire,  and  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  house,  waved  his 
hand  after  the  manner  of  children. 

'  By-bye,  matey !  Gh)od  luck  to  yer ! ' 

And  I  stood  and  watched  him  out  of  the  gate  and  saunter 
slowly  up  the  road. 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  a  gentlemanly  voice  behind  me ;  '  would 
you  mind  giving  him  one  of  the  shillings  and  I  will  dig  the  whole 
patch ! '  It  was  the  other  tramp.  I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  surprise,  and  then  asked,  '  Why  ? ' 

'  I  should  like  it !    And  he's  not  a  bad  chap  as  such  fellows 

go!' 

Then  he  blushed  at  the  distinction  implied  in  his  own  words, 
and  stood  there  embarrassed  beyond  measure. 

'  I  will  do  it  if  you  wish  it — though  I  think  you're  a  fool.' 
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He  nodded  his  head  and  went  back  to  the  digging,  whilst  I 
called  after  his  companion,  who  came  to  a  stand  and  waited  for 
me  np  the  road.  When  I  produced  the  shilling  his  eyes  glistened, 
and  taking  it  he  spat  upon  it  before  patting  it  into  his  pocket. 
Then  the  tide  of  his  volubility  broke  loose. 

'Your  reverence  is  mortal  good  to  a  man  who  has  been 
wounded  in  the  service  of  his  countiy  and  who  haugkt  to  'ave  'ad 
the  Victoria  Cross.  When  I  saw  your  honour  I  said  to  myself, 
here's  one  who'll  understand  yer  patriotic  services  to  yer  country 
and  who'll  do  you  a  good  turn  if  he  can.  You're  a  gentleman, 
sir,  and  so  help  me  Gawd,  if  it  weren't  for  the  bullet  in  my 
shoulder,  I'd  dig  the  hull  garden — I  would,  so  help  me — * 

I  cut  his  lies  short. 

*  It's  your  friend  you  have  to  thank,  not  me.  He  sent  you  the 
shilling ! ' 

'Oh,  'e  did,  did  'e?  And  where  the  blazes  did  'e  g^  'is 
shilling? 

*  From  me ;  it's  part  of  his  wages  for  digging  the  garden,  and 
if  you  are  a  man  you'll  go  and  do  your  share  of  the  work!' 

The  little  man  cocked  up  his  face  impudently. 

*  See  any  green  in  me  eye  ? '  Then  meditatively — *  But  'e's  a 
gentleman,  'e  is,  a  regular  torf,  tho'  'e  is  upon  the  road  an'  tho' 
he  'ave  a-been  in  quod ! ' 

*  Look  here,'  I  said,  *  how  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

'  'Ow  do  I  know  it  ? '  said  the  tramp  with  immeasurable  scorn. 

*  'Ow  do  I  know  it  ?  By  the  way  'e  looks,  when  'e  meets  a  peeler 
on  the  road !  I  feel  the  same  as  'e  looks,  tho'  the  bobby  dont 
know  it  from  my  (see — I'll  eat  my  shirt  if  'e  do ! ' 

This  last  must  have  been  a  mere  euphemism,  for,  unless  the 
tumed-up  coat-collar  lied,  he  did  not  possess  one ;  so  I  asked 
another  question : 

*  Have  you  known  him  long  ? ' 

*  About  a  week !  Picked  him  up  t'other  side  o'  Wimbome,  an' 
brought  him  along.  Sorry  to  part  with  him — ^but  there,  'tis  the 
way  o'  the  road.  You  gets  a  pal  an'  you  loses  him.  'Tis  the 
cussedness  of  life  all  over.  So  long ! '  And,  touching  his  broken 
bowler  he  went  up  the  road  whistling — a  vagabond  of  Yagabonia 
beyond  all  reach  of  redemption. 

So  my  tramp  who  was  not  afraid  to  work  and  who  could  lightly 
give  away  half  his  wages  to  a  quondam  friend  was  a  gentleman — 

*  a  reel  torf ! '  As  I  watched  him  at  work  from  behind  the  study 
curtains  I  confess  that  he  did  not  look  like  one.     His  attire  was 
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rj  against  him.  He  had  resumed  the  dirty  and  battered  panama, 
>:  and  it  did  not  enhance  his  appearance.  His  shirt  sleeves  were 
B«  torn,  he  had  but  three  buttons  to  his  waistcoat  and  his  trousers 
:• .  were  broken  at  the  knees  and  ragged  at  the  ankles.  But  I  had 
the  other's  word  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  when  I  remembered 
^  the  shilling  and  reflected  that  gentility  does  not  lie  in  externals, 
i^  I  thought  that  in  all  likelihood  he  was  right,  and  burned  to 
.T-  know  this  man's  story  and  the  causes  that  had  led  him  to  fraternise 
c  with  the  voluble  little  rat  who  had  gone  whistling  up  the 
^    load. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  night  was  creeping  across  the 
meadows  when  the  tramp  finished  his  work  and,  after  carrying 
the  spade  tol^he  tool-shed,  came  to  the  side  door  to  receive  the 
c:    balance  of  his  wages.     He  looked  tired  and  spent,  and  remember- 
ing my  promise,  I  invited  him  indoors  to  have  refreshment.    And 
[      since  tramps  are  my  housekeeper's  pet  abhorrence  and  she  will  not 
have  them  in  the  Idtchen  on  any  account  whatever,  I  ordered  tea 
i     to  be  laid  in  the  study,  whilst  I  took  the  tramp  to  the  lavatory 
that  he  might  perform  what  ablutions  he  chose.    When  he 
reappeared,    looking    wonderfully  clean  and  neat,  despite  his 
tattered  raiment,  we  went  to  the  study,  where  he  stood  in  some 
^      embarrassment  until  I  invited  him  to  be  seated  and  commence. 

I  had  half  expected  to  see  him  '  wolf  the  food,  feeling  sure 
that  he  must  be  hungry.  Instead,  he  scarcely  touched  it ;  the 
little  he  did  take  was  under  pressure,  and  there  was  a  gulp  with 
each  mouthful  as  if  it  were  near  choking  him.  I  tried  to  talk  on 
general  topics,  but  he  sat  preoccupied  and  silent,  giving  at  the 
most  monosyllabic  replies.  My  tea-party  was  scarcely  a  success, 
and  I  was  half  regretting  it,  when  suddenly  the  tramp  collapsed, 
and  falling  forward  on  the  table,  sprawled  there  with  one  arm 
stretched  out  and  the  other  curled  up,  with  his  face  crushed  into 
it.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  most  desolate  of  all  sounds — 
that  of  a  strong  man  weeping ! 

I  waited  a  moment  or  two,  then  bending  forward  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder.  He  lifted  a  white,  convulsed  &ce  and  hoarsely 
jerked  out  his  questions — *  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  Why 
did  you  offer  me  this  ? ' — and  he  glanced  at  the  table. 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  my  housekeeper  detested  tramps. 
'  Because  this  is  the  right  order  of  things  for  you ! ' 
He  gave  vent  to  hysterical  laughter  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
*  No,  you  are  wrong  there ;  my  place  is  in  the  gutter— do  you 
know  what  I  am  ?    A  convict — ^a  pariah — a ' 
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'  Gentleman's  son ! '  I  interposed. 

He  collapsed  into  the  chair  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

'  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? '  I  asked. 

He  nodded  his  head  in  mute  assent. 

<  Tell  me/  I  said, '  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like.  How  did 
it  happen  ? ' 

Then  in  a  broken,  spasmodic  way,  he  spoke.      '  It  was  at  the 

University ^ 

'Oxford?' 

*  No,  the  other  show — at  the  Pothouse.  I  was  in  the  wrong 
set.  Short  of  money  and  pressed  by  sharks — I — I — ^put  another 
fellow's  name  to  a  bill.  It  was  found  out— they  were  merdless — 
and  I — spent  three  years  at  Portland  ! ' 

<  And  since  then  ? '  I  asked  quietly. 

'  Since  then  Fve  never  had  a  chance,'  he  said  brokenly.  '  I 
got  one  job  as  a  labourer  in  a  stoneyard,  but  they  found  oat  Fd 
been  in  gaol — I  was  on  ticket  then — and  the  men  being  honest 
and  proud  in  their  way,  gave  notice  that  they  would  strike  if  I 
were  kept  on.     I  had  to  quit ! ' 

He  was  silent  again,  the  bitterness  of  that  humiliation  chddng 
his  utterance. 

*  And  since  ? ' 

Tve  been  in  the  depths — I've  companied  with  the  scum, 
I've  slept  in  twopenny  doss-houses,  in  casual-wards,  and  in  the 
open.  IVe  eaten  what  a  dog  would  sniff  at,  and  there  were  three 
days  when  I  ate  nothing  but  some  hard  horse-beans  that  I  stole 
from  a  fSeurmer's  sack  at  a  threshing-machine ! ' 

*  Did  you  never  try  the  army  ? '  I  interjected. 

<  I  had  a  shot  at  the  Yeomanry,  got  the  ticket  for  efficiency  in 
riding  and  shooting,  but  the  doctor  wouldn't  give  me  a  clean 
bill — said  a  consumptive  ward  would  be  my  end ;  and  if  I  couldn't 
get  in  there  'twas  no  use  trying  the  others.  After  that  I  was 
five  weeks  in  a  shelter  in  Battersea — sorting  salmon  tins  and 
waste  paper !  I  didn't  mind  that — I  was  fed  and  lodged — but  I 
couldn't  stand  the  racket  of  the  hymns  and  the  prayer  meetings, 
and  so  I  came  out,  for  I  knew  more  about  hell  than  all  the  rescue 
men  together.  Since  then  I've  tramped — and  here  I  am.  Oh, 
I've  paid  the  price — I  have — I  have  indeed ! ' 

*  Have  you  no  friends — ^no  &ther  ? ' 

*  Do  you  think  I  could  face  him  ?  Do  you  think  he  would 
speak  to  a  broken-down  tatterdemalion  thief  like  I  am  ?  But  I 
forget,  you  do  not  know  him.     I  do — the  pride  of  him  and  all 
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tiiat !  Why,  he'd  set  the  dogs  on  me — ksA  he  would  be  right,  he 
would  be  right !  That  is  the  hell  of  it  all ! '  And  again  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  table  and  his  sobs  filled  the  room. 

I  sat  and  watched  him,  pondering  deeply.  He  was  young,  he 
had  su£Fered,  he  could  be  helped,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  a  life 
should  be  wasted.     At  length  I  spoke. 

•If  the  opportunity  of  regular  work  was  given  you,  would 
yon  take  it  ? ' 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  but  I  checked  his  eagerness. 

'  It  will  not  be  easy  or  pleasant  work,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  will 
be  regular ! ' 

'  I  don't  care  how  hard  it  is,  it  will  be  honest !  And  if  it's 
gtone-breaking — ^ 

*  It  will  very  likely  be  that !  *  I  said. 

'  I've  done  it  before  in  the  workhouses ! '  And  he  laughed 
almost  gaily.  '  You  will  see  that  I  shall  prove  myself  an  expert. 
I  know  all  the  varieties  of  stone — soft  and  hard — and  I  shall  be 
the  associate  of  honest  men  once  more.  You  don't  know  what 
that  means  to  me ! ' 

'  I  think  Idol' said  L 

So  the  matter  was  settled.  Much  to  my  housekeeper's  dis- 
gust and  horror  he  slept  in  my  house  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  saw  him  installed  in  the  (to  him)  high  business  of  stone- 
iMreaking,  with  lodgings  in  the  village  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

I  saw  him  frequently — heard  of  him  often  in  the  village, 
where,  though  much  curiosity  was  shown  about  him,  he  soon  won 
golden  opinions.  In  a  month  old  Nanny  Stoodley,  with  whom  he 
lodged,  was  singing  his  praises  everywhere. 

*  Why,  'e  be  a  gentleman —  that's  what  'e  be.  It's  never  fell 
to  I  to  carry  zo  much  as  a  pail  of  water  zince  'e  came,  and  as  for 
sticks,  if  'e  zaw  I  a-using  a  chopper  I  do  believe  'e'd  box  my  ears. 
*£  couldn't  do  more,  not  if  'e  was  own  son  to  I,  an'  'e's  that 
steady ' 

My  experiment  was  a  success.  I  had  not  doubted  that  it 
would  be,  for  half  the  wreckage  of  manhood  that  drifts  up  and 
down  our  great  country  roads  is  due  to  a  social  system  and  pre- 
judice which  denies  men  a  second  chance. 

The  following  spring  I  was  witness  of  a  somewhat  diverting 
little  scene  in  which  my  tramp  turned  road-mender  played  a  part. 
I  was  sketching  one  side  of  the  hedge,  and  VELyj/raUg^  was  breaking 
stones  the  other  side,  when  between  the  monotonous   click  of 
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the  hammer  and  the  harsh  metallic  ring  of  the  flint,  I  heard  steps 
shuffling  down  the  road,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing.  The 
Toice  I  knew,  though  the  song  was  firesh  to  me — 

*  Oood-hje,  Dolly,  I  must  leave  you. 
Though  it  hreaks  my  heart  to  go ' — 

and  I  peeped  through  the  hedge  in  somewhat  merry  anticipation. 
'  'Xcuse  me,  sir,  but  speaking  as  one  Englishman  to  another, 

and  as  one  who've  fought  in  the  war ^ 

The  stone-breaker  laughed — ringing,  clear,  honest  laughter, 
in  which  I  silently  joined. 

The  little  rat  of  a  tramp  who  had  once  been  his  companion 
broke  off  his  appeal,  and  gave  a  whistle  of  amazement  as  the 
stone-breaker  took  the  goggles  of  Us  trade  from  his  eyes  and 
revealed  himself. 

•Well,  strike  me  speechless  if  you  *aint  a  wonner!  Who'd 
ha'  thought  you'd  be  a-makin'  of  yer  fortune  a-cracking  nuts  on 
the  king's  high-road  ?  I'd  never  'ave  thought  it  of  ye,  matey. 
Thought  y^  was  too  much  of  the  blooming  torf.  How*s  it  feel, 
matey?'  the  little  tramp  asked  curiously  as  he  seated  himself 
on  the  bank. 

<  like  heaven ! '  said  the  road-mender. 

'  Well,  if  it  meets  yer  taste  that's  all  right — ^but  three  hunner- 
weight  of  a  morning  afore  yer  leaves  the  house  comes  near 
brecJdng  my  'eart  wi'out  taking  it  up  for  a  living ! '  Then — *  Say, 
matey,  'ave  you  got  any  t'baccy  about  yer  ?  I  got  a  pipe,  but  I  lost 
my  pouch  up  the  road ! ' 

The  road-mender  laughed  and  gave  him  his  pouch.  '  Take  it 
with  you — it  will  do  for  the  one  you  didn't  lose ! ' 

'  You're  a  gentleman,  y'are ! '  said  the  tramp.  •  I  told  the 
parson  thart  you  was  thart,  and  this  proves  it ! '  Th«i  after  a 
pause — •  Say,  chum,  I  already  owes  you  a  bob,  an'  it  breaks  my 
'eart  not  to  be  able  to  pay  yer ;  but  I'm-— on  the  rocks  I  am — 
stony — an'  nothing  nearer  than  the  barracks  at  Bridport  to  go 
to-night,  so  if  yve  a  loose  copper  or  two  that's  burning  a  hole  in 
them  thare  swell  corduroys  of  yours ^ 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence,  and  I  heard  the  chink  of 
money. 

*  Thank  you,  matey — y*re  a  white  man — an'  when  I  comes 
into  my  estate  what's  tied  up  just  now  in  Chancery»  Fll  not 
forget  ye ! '  Then  a  moment  later — *  Well,  I  must  be  trotting 
agen.    Qot  a  himportant  engagement  down  to  Bridport — you 
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knows ^the  laidy — ^hey?    Well,  so  long!     Sorry  to  leave  yon! 
See  yon  next  time  I  comes  along ! ' 

And  he  went  off  down  the  road  singing — 

^  Good-bye,  Dolly,  I  must  leave  you, 
Though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go/ 

'  See  you  next  time  I  comes  along ! '  the  brazen  one  had  said. 
But  when  he  made  his  autumn  journey  mentioned  the  stone- 
breaker  was  not  at  his  post. 

A  week  before  he  had  been  crossing  Farmer  Bame's  fields  down 
to  Tudhay,  on  his  way  to  work.  The  horses  with  the  reaping 
machine  behind  them  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  giant  oak,  whilst 
the  driver  dallied  with  the  servant  maid  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
fEurmer's  little  daughter  Vi.  The  little  one  had  wandered  down 
the  field  when  suddenly  that  happened  which  struck  the  spectators 
with  terror.  One  of  the  horses,  stung  by  fly  or  wasp,  began  to 
plunge,  and  before  anyone  could  reach  them  they  started  off  down 
the  field  with  the  terrible  knives  whirling  behind  them.  They 
missed  the  standing  com  which  would  have  checked  their  career, 
and  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  between  the  swathes  of 
wheat  on  the  ground.  Straight  in  front  of  them,  her  back  to- 
wards them,  sat  little  Vi  playing  with  her  doll.  They  could 
not  miss  her,  and  there  was  one  sickening  moment  when  the 
watchers'  hearts  stood  still.  Then  there  was  a  shout.  The  stone- 
breaker  jumped  over  the  stile  and  ran  towards  the  unconscious 
child.  He  had  just  time  to  throw  her  clear  before  he  went  down. 
The  great  knives  struck,  and  struck,  swerved — then  whirled 
on ! 

A  week  later  he  was  dead,  and  as  in  the  babble  of  delirium  I 
had  heard  his  father's  name — ^a  name  known  through  all  the  Weiit 
Country — I  wrote  and  told  him  his  son's  story.  He  came  to  the 
funeral — a  proud,  stem,  unbending  old  man.  Before  he  went 
away  he  thtmked  me  in  his  stiff  manner,  though  there  were  tears 
in  his  voice. 

'  I  am  much  obliged,  sir,  much  obliged  for  what  you  did  for 
my  son.  He  made  a  better  finish  than  I  could  have  hoped  after 
— er !  And  it  is  something,  believe  me,  it  is  something  to  know 
that  he  proved  himself  a  man  at  last ! ' 

The  next  springtime,  travelling  east,  the  brazen  one  called  at 
the  parsonage  to  inquire  after  his  friend.  I  took  him  to  the 
churchj^ard  and  showed  him  the  broken  column  set  over  the  grave 
at  the  expense  of  the   stiff  old  father,  told  him  the  story,  and 
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pointed  to  the  epitaph  cut  in  the  stone  at  our  request—*  He  saved 
a  little  child — and  died !  * 

When  I  had  ended  he  took  off  his  ci^  and  spc^  in  his  own 
extravagant  £Bishion : 

*  'Struth,  'e  was  a  reel  gentleman.  I  always  said  it — a 
bloomin'  torf,  and  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  agen.  By-bye, 
matey !     Fs  sorry  to  lose  you  so ! ' 

And  as  he  went  off  up  the  road  he  neither  sang  nor  whistled, 
and  it  was  not  until  an  hour  afterwards  that  I  remembered,  to  his 
honour,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  alms ! 

Ben  Bolt. 
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Two  wayfiarers  toiled  up  the  steep  road  out  of  Wrathe,  old 
G^eordie  Swinbank,  who  lived  at  the  last  grey  house  at  the 
town-head,  and  Will  Mason,  his  sister's  son  and  housemate. 
Geordie  was  a  thin,  wiry  old  man ;  he  walked  with  a  stick,  and  only 
raised  his  head  when  folk  gave  him  a  greeting  in  passing.  He 
had  never  been  one  to  look  about  him,  and  the  bent  head  wad  more 
a  symbolic  characteristic  than  a  sign  of  the  natural  infirmity  of 
old  age ;  so  long  as  G-eordie  saw  a  sure  path  for  his  own  feet  the 
ways  and  doings  of  others  did  not  trouble  him.  But  the  man  who 
walked  at  his  elbow  was  of  another  make,  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller,  a  generaticm  younger.  He  carried  the  tools  of  both  and 
the  luncheon  basket,  but  he  walked  upright  and  looked  about  him 
with  a  habit  of  observation.  And  he  would  talk  to  his  uncle  of 
the  things  he  saw,  taking  it  quite  for  granted  that  Geordie  should 
only  grunt  as  reply,  finding  &ult  with  the  young  man  one  day 
for  his  shallow  judgment,  but  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  mattcnr 
of  Will's  remarks,  to  bring  them  out  on  the  morrow  as  a  part  of 
liis  own  wisdom. 

By  dint  of  long  pinching  and  ceaseless  labour,  Geordie  was 
held  to  have  gathered  a  tidy  hoard  from  his  barren  acres.  He 
had  had  luck  too  in  his  three  wives,  who  had  all  in  their  turn 
been  hard-working,  hard-featured  women,  while  two  at  least  had 
not  come  to  him  empty-handed.  Of  the  first  less  was  known,  she 
having  been  hired  as  a  servant  from  a  spot  quite  twenty  miles 
distant.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  her  well-to-do,  but  she 
had  naturally  been  of  a  hoarding  sort,  and,  considered  as  Geordie's 
first  venture,  quite  as  good  as  a  man  might  hope  for  who  came  to 
the  state  inexperienced.  The  tale  went  in  Thordale  that  before 
definitely  committing  himself  to  the  second  wife,  he  had  asked 
with  8(»ne  degree  of  solemnity  whether  or  no  she  put  salt  in  her 
bread,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Geordie  was  one  of  those  who 
profit  by  the  teaching  ioto^  of  circumstance. 

Reviewing  his  three  wives  he  was  wont  to  say  that  his  alwap 
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increasing  knowledge  of  the  breed  had  served  him  in  good  stead. 
This  being  so,  it  is  no  more  than  the  logical  outcome  of  his  ex- 
perience that  having  seen  each  Sunday  the  growing  green  on  the 
last  of  the  three  graves,  his  thoughts  should  be  turning  towards  a 
suitable  successor  with  all  the  mellowed  sagacity  of  his  three-score 
years  and  ten. 

*  I  ha'e  t'  warrant  o*  f  Scriptures,'  he  was  saying,  *  an'  I  hqpe 
thou'st  more  sense  nor  to  set  oop  thy  word  against  inspiration. 
We  have  it  set  doon  i'  black  an'  white  i'  the  very  first  book  o'  the      j 
Bible  that  it  bean't  good  that  man  should  live  idone.' 

He  looked  at  his  nephew  in  triumph. 

*  There  be  little  need  'et  he  should,'  admitted  Will,  *  but  er  can 
get  coompany  an'  plenty  wi'out  marryin' — unless  he  be  too  can- 
tankerous. 

'  There  be  several  reasons  for  gittin'  wed/  he  went  on  consider^  | 
ingly.  'There'll  be  curiosity;  he'll  not  ha'e  tried  t'  married  | 
state,  an'U  be  wantin'  to  see  what  sort  of  a  hand  he  wad  mak*  at 
it.  I  can  understand  a  body's  marryin'  once,  if  'twere  nobbut  to 
say  so.  Or  there  was  owd  Reuben  at  t'  Mill  yonder  'et  couldn't 
get  a  woman  to  wash  for  him  without  he  married  her.  Folk  say 
he's  rued  but  once  and  for  endwis.' 

*What  could  'e  expect,'  said  G^ordie  contemptuously.     *A     \ 
man  o'  his  years  goin'  into  t'  thing  wi'out  previous  experi^ice  ! ' 

'  I  can  see,'  pursued  Will,  '  that  a  man  might  marry  brass,  if 
he  were  gettin'  past  work  an'  had  nowt  laid  by,  but  ye  ha'e  na  that 
reason.  If  ye  marry  Widow  Sykes  she'll  be  expectin'  ye  to  set 
oop  a  servant  lass ;  it  is  but  two  women  to  keep  where  one  would 
ha'e  answered.' 

Geordie's  face  lengthened — *  She  wad  never  be  sae  fond ! ' 

'  Ay,  but  she  wad !  Folk  talk  o'  ye  as  a  man  'et  has  money 
put  by,  and  she'd  be  for  makin'  ye  prove  yeer  metal.' 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  Geordie  concerned  with  economical 
problems,  and  Will  well  content  to  let  the  seed  germinate. 

By-and-by  they  turned  out  of  the  road  on  to  a  track  acroe^ 
rough  pasture,  where  moss  and  coarse  grass-bents  provided  scanty 
herbage  for  black-feu^  sheep.     Bound  and  round  their  heads 
wheeled  the  peewits,  filling  the  air  with   their  cries  and   the 
throbbing  thud  of  their  wings,  while  each  sun-warmed  slope  of 
the  hill  above  them  quivered  in  wavering  lines  as  the  heat  haie    I 
rose.     The  whole  earth  seemed  attuned  to  the  pulse  of  Spring,    j 
and  Will,  pausing  to  look  down  into  the  valley,  caught  some  of  . 
the  Spring's  unrest. 
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The  hills  that  bound  Thordale  on  the  south  seemed  levelled 
into  a  plain  from  the  height  at  which  he  stood,  while  beyond  them 
the  blue  slopes  of  Great  Holm  stretched  up  into  the  white-flecked 
sky.  Due  south  across  the  main  valley,  sheltered  under  the 
ragged  barrier  of  the  Rakes,  he  could  see  the  gleaming  water  of 
Mossdale  Tarn,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  he  sought  in 
the  £Eur-away  haze  beyond  for  the  tiny  hamlet  that  lies  at  Mossdale 
Head.  But  when  his  uncle  called  him  to  know  what  was  to  do,  he 
dropped  his  hand  hastily,  and  followed,  whistling,  up  the  hill. 

*What  wadsta  think  o'  Nancy  Medcalf?'  pursued  Greordie, 
seeming  in  the  interval  to  have  considered  his  nephew's  objections, 
and  to  have  unwillingly  recognised  in  them  a  seasoning  of  truth. 

*  She's  no  bonny,  but  she's  a  terbel  good  worker ;  there'd  be  no 
talk  of  a  servant  lass  wi'  her.' 

*  Mebby  no,'  retorted  Will,  '  but  there'd  be  talk  an'  to  spare  o' 
ye  weddin'  a  woman  that  might  be  yeer  daughter  by  years.' 

'  I  dinna  fieish  masell  ower  oother  folk's  clat  if  I  be  but  suited 
masell.  An'  she's  none  sike  a  lass,  isn't  Nancy— she'll  be  nigh 
upon  forty.  Bein'  used  to  hard  livin'  shell  not  be  particular,  and 
there's  no  denyin'  but  a  youngish  body  be  more  heartsome  about 
a  house  nor  an  older  one.' 

He  looked  at  Will,  hopeful  of  the  other's  agreement,  but  when 
be  got  no  answer  he  broke  out  testily : 

*  Well,  what  is  it  noo  ?    "WTiat  hasta  agin  Nancy  ? ' 

*  Nowt.  I  was  but  thinkin'  'twas  varry  true  what  ye  say.' 
And  when  the  old  man  relapsed  into  self-satisfied  silence,  he 
added  thoughtfully — 'Varry  true;  a  youngish  body  do  liven 
things  oop,  and  't  wad  mak'  all  t'  differ  oop  at  ours  if  we'd  soom- 
one  o'  t'  right  sort.' 

They  had  come  out  on  to  the  open  fell,  and  G-eordie  rested  a 
while  before  taking  off  his  coat  and  setting  to  work  on  the  peat 
ground. 

*  r  owd  man  be  none  sike  a  fool,  efter  all,'  he  said  grinning. 

•  Thou'lt  allow  me  right  once  in  a  while.' 

*  A  youngish  body,'  resumed  Will  reflectively,  *  'et  wad  gang 
aboot  her  work  lish  and  blithesome,  wi'  mebby  a  song  an'  a  saucy 
word  thrown  in  to  mak'  it  the  merrier.' 

The  picture  seemed  to  please  Geordie,  for  he  stood  idle  to 
ponder  it,  nor  did  Will  speak  again  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
strip  of  peat  he  was  cutting. 

'  There's  nowt  mak's  a  house  mair  homelike  than  the  lilt  of  a 
lassie's. song  when  her  fingers  are  busy.' 
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'  I  misdoubt  Nancy's  singin'/  said  Geordie,  '  I  canna  think-on 
to  ha'e  heard  her.     Can  she  sing,  thinksta  ? ' 

'  Like  a  craw,  so  they  tell  me.  As  for  her  tongue/  he  wait 
on,  ignoring  old  Swinbank's  exclamations  of  impatience,  '  'tis  for 
ever  a  clappin' ;  late  or  early  'tis  always  t'  same.  Her  ain  Mher 
telled  me  'et  if  ever  he  felt  dozy-like  of  a  Sunday,  he'd  tak*  off 
to  t'  stable  for  quiet — ^there  was  no  comfort  i'  t'  house. 

*  Ye  need  not  to.  tak'  on  so,'  he  added  soothingly ;  '  we  be 
better  off,  these  days,  than  they  were  i'  t'  Garden  ev  Eden ;  there 
be  oother  women  beside  Nancy.' 

But  the  old  man's  feelings  were  ruffled  by  a  suspicion  of  levity 
and  ridicule  in  the  tone  of  his  nephew,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
they  worked  in  silence. 

'  Nancy  Medcalf  wad  never  ha'e  doon,'  broke  out  Will  a&esh, 
for  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  the  subject  drop  now  it  was  so 
well  started.  '  There's  nowt  heartsome  about  her.  Better  bide  as 
we  be,  wi'  a  woman  to  fend  for  us  washing  an'  baking  days,  and 
nobbut  wer  two  seln  to  fash  for.  There's  mony  a  dowli^  fireside 
than  ours,  when  all's  said  an'  done,  though  happen  a  rosy-cheeked 
lass  wi'  a  merry  tongue  'Id  make  it  the  homelier.' 

He  cast  a  sly  glance  at  Geordie,  who  scratched  his  head 
doubtfully. 

*  Sike  anoother  as  Will  Thompson  wife  at  Winns,'  went  on  the 
charmer,  '  always  snod  and  cheerful,  an'  gets  through  h^  jobs 
betimes.  A  woman  like  yon  wad  help  us  through  t'  dark  evenin's 
i'  winter,  beside  doin'  her  share  i'  t'  haytime.' 

*  Mebby  a  bit  young  ? '  queried  Swinbank. 

•None  the  worse  for  that,'  answered  Will;  't'  younger  the 
bonnier,  the  bonnier  the  blither.' 

'  'Twould  be  too  parlous,'  sighed  the  old  maik ;  '  a  lass  o'  that 
age  'Id  be  flighty  an'  bad  to  lead.' 

*  Not  to  a  man  o'  your  experience.' 

*  And  they'd  mebby  do  as  they  did  to  owd  Tommie  Sunter, 
an'  bum  me  outside  my  own  door  on  the  weddin'  night/  He 
spoke  in  a  quavering  whisper  at  the  mere  recollection,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  a  more  humorous  aspect  for  Will,  who  dropped  bis 
spade  to  laugh. 

*  Ay,  yon  was  a  night,  by  Gum  !  We'd  stacked  t'  wood  ready 
against  dark  i'  Nanty  Wilson  cow-byre.  They'd  given  us  lads 
word  o'  summat  astir,  and  a  need  for  eldin',  but  I'd  never  a  notkm 
what  they  were  at  until  after  night£Edl.  There  was  Jammie 
Kettlewell  that  impatient  he'd  scarce  ha'e  letten  t'  sun  set,  but 
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that  Tony  'ticed  him  into  t'  ale-house  an'  kept  him  drinkin'  to 
qniet  him«  Bare  fon  it  was,  stealin'  to  and  fro  between  Wilson's 
byre  and  Tommie's  bit  o'  garden.  There  Id  be  nigh  on  two  load 
o'  faggots,  bnt  'twas  blazing  an'  crackling  or  ever  they  two  were 
jealons  what  was  astir.  They  sent  me  round  to  the  back  when 
all  was  ready ;  I'd  nae  Ukin'  for  t'  job,  but  i'  them  days  I  wad  ha'e 
run  miles  at  Tony  Heseltyne's  bidding.  So  I  crept  round  to  t' 
house-door  and  tapped  cannily ,  and  gittin'  nae  answer  I  thrust  my 
head  in,  an'  asked  for  t'  measter. 

'  They  were  set  either  side  o'  t'  hearth,  doin'  nowt,  as  hard  as 
if  they  were  paid  for 't,  and  a  cannle  to  see  by.  ''  Seems  like  a 
low  i'  your  chimley  stack,"  I  calls  to  t'  owd  chap,  an'  I  runs  off 
too  hurried  to  sneck  t'  door  after  me.  'Twas  a  glare  like  a  red 
dawn  ;  he  stood  starin'  oot,  white-fetced  and  datherin,'  and  t'  Thing 
i'  the  fire  writhed  and  twisted  as  t'  flames  licked  it.  It  had  a  wig 
o'  sheep's  wool  and  was  terbel  life-like;  they  set  oop  a  great 
shout  when  they  saw  owd  Tommie,  an'  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  he  wad  thrive  i'  Hell  fire. 

'  The  lass  slipped  oot  at  t'  back,  and  away  oop  t'  hill  to  her 
moother's ;  'twas  weeks  before  she  wad  venture  back.  But  bless 
you,  it  all  blew  over,  an'  owd  Tommie  has  a  young  wife  to  nurse 
him  noo  he's  bedridden,  and  Jammie  Kettlewell  in  an'  oot  o'  the 
house  like  t'  sunshine.' 

A  dismal  fEiscination  had  kept  Greordie  from  interrupting 
these  reminiscences,  but  at  the  mention  of  Jammie  the  worm 
turned. 

'  Ha'e  doon,  wilta ! '  he  roared.    '  I  waot  nae  more  o'  sike  tales.' 

'  And  yet,  as  ye  say,'  said  Will,  '  a  youngish  body  wad  liven 
things  oop  for  us  rarely.  Tell  ye  what,'  he  went  on,  as  if  the 
thought  had  but  just  then  struck  him,  '  there's  anoother  way  oot, 
even  now.' 

*  Ay,'  answered  his  uncle  sourly,  *  by  hiring  a  lass,  and  having 
her  leave  just  when  we'd  getten  used  to  her.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  the  young  man  slowly,  *  I  see  nowt  for  it 
but  to  marry  a  lass  masell.  She  could  cook,  an'  wash,  an'  fend 
for  us  both,  and  be  company  for  you  when  I  was  out  shepherding. 
Etil  mak'  no  great  odds  to  me,  so  long  as  ye're  suited.' 

He  cut  away  manfully  at  the  turf,  while  he  made  this  hand- 
some offer,  but  when  his  uncle  gave  no  answer  for  sheer  astonish- 
ment he  took  courage  to  glance  at  the  old  man. 

'  Theity  said  Geordie  at  last,  with  a  fine  contempt  in  his  voice 
— *  ^tm  wed ! ' 
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*  What  for  ? '  ^  asked  the  other  reddening. 

<  What  dost  thou  know  o'  women,  and  talk'st  o'  wedlock  sae 
lightly?' 

'  I  can  niver  learn  younger.' 

*  When  thon'st  been  three  times  wed '  began  G^ordie. 

*  But  Fse  niver  be  that  wi'out  I  mak*  a  beginnin'/  urged  Will 
with  a  truth  that  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  the  two  worked 
whoughtfuUy,  each  considering  the  personal  bearings  of  this  new 
proposition,  the  young  meui  scarce  daring  to  hope  that  his  craft 
might  be  crowned  with  success.  Yet  when  he  raised  his  ^es 
furtively,  first  to  gleuice  at  old  Swinbank  and  then  to  gaxe  once 
more  into  the  misty  hollows  of  Mossdale,  the  present  uncertainty 
seemed  the  more  intoler^le  for  the  leaven  of  hope  that  was 
working  against  his  will. 

As  for  CFeordie,  whatever  might  be  his  final  decision,  it  may 
be  fidrly  said  of  him  that  he  brought  a  singularly  unprejudiced 
mind  to  bear  on  the  subject.  The  brain  that  had  busied  itself 
not  half  an  hour  agone  on  his  own  matrimonial  campaign  was 
now  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  common  interest 
could  be  better  served  by  another's  enlisting.  If  marriages  are 
made  in  Heaven,  it  is  certain  that  human  beings  submit  to  the 
dex^rees  of  Providence  for  vastly  varying  reasons.  And  though 
most  men's  reasons  for  wedlock  are  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
music  of  euiother's  marriage-bells,  G^ordie  was  willing  to  consider 
the  matter  on  its  own  basis,  troubling  himself  little  about  conven- 
tional standpoints. 

Looked  at  ideally,  of  course,  he  himself  was  in  every  way 
more  suited  to  that  position  of  responsibility,  being  a  householder 
and  a  married  man  of  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  Will's  un- 
expected proposition  would  relieve  him  of  the  exhausting  details 
of  courtship  and  church  ceremony.  Hitherto  when  talk  had  run 
on  this  topic  he  had  been  the  only  possible  candidate  in  the 
household.  But  Will  was  now  four-and-twenty,  an  age  at  which 
(however  callow  in  Greordie's  eyes)  matrimony  might  be  considered 
legal  and  even  natural,  and  Will  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
little  chastening.  The  longer  he  pondered,  the  less  ridiculous 
did  the  proposition  appear.  If  the>.  marriage  proved  a  success,  he 
would  be  the  benefiter ;  if  it  failed,  he  could  discuss  its  disadvan- 
tages with  more  firankness  than  usage  permitted  a  husband. 
And  if  Will  were  dependent  on  him  in  money  matters  he  was  as 

»  Contraction  of  •  What  for  no  ? ' 
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dependent  on  Will  for  labour — the  fiurm  had  kept  more  than  three 
in  the  past  and  could  again,  if  need  were. 

Unusual  mental  activity,  though  for  a  time  it  may  render  us 
oblivious  to  the  needs  of  the  body  and  the  passing  hours,  unfail- 
ingly gives  way  in  the  end  to  the  voice  of  the  truly  inward  man. 
By  the  time  G^ordie  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Will's 
marriage  might  be  desirable,  that  inner  monitor  bade  him  look  at 
the  travelled  sim,  and  he  dropped  his  spade  suddenly  to  search  in 
the  pockets  of  his  coat.  And  Will,  who  had  not  dared  to  break 
in  upon  the  train  of  thought  with  such  trivialities  as  bread  and 
oold  bacon,  was  not  slow  to  follow  suit. 

'  Empty  work,  thinkin','  remarked  Greordie. 

*  We're  later  nor  usual,'  said  Will,  pulling  a  narrow-mouthed 
stone  bottle  from  under  the  sheltering  shade  of  a  peat-hag,  and 
taking  a  long  draught. 

The  meal  proceeded  without  further  articulate  sound,  until 
each  had  stilled  the  cravings  of  hunger,  but  inner  refreshment 
served  to  stimulate  mental  vigour,  and  revive  old  Swinbank's 
doubts. 

*  Thoult  mak'  but  a  poor  hand  at  courtin','  he  said  slowly. 
Will's  heart  leapt  at  this  stride  of  imagination ;  small  as  it 

was,  it  was  still  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  first  exclamations  of 
scorn. 

*  I  can  but  do  my  best,'  he  said  meekly. 
'  Hasta  thought  of  a  lass  ? ' 

The  young  man  knit  his  brows.  *  There's  Sally  Swales,'^  he 
suggested. 

*  The  varry  one ! '  said  his  uncle  warmly.  *  I'll  away  oop 
to-night,  an'  smooth  matters  ready.' 

*  Nay,'  cried  Will,  *  I'd  as  lief  do  my  courtin'  mysell,  and  there's 
mebby  someone  wad  suit  us  better.  Now  I  think  on,  there's  a 
very  likely  lass  oop  i'  Mossdale — sister  to  Will  Thompson  wife  at 
Winns,  an'  just  such  another.' 

*  Tve  nowt  agin  Will  Thompson  wife,'  said  Swinbank,  *  but 
there's  a  many  gang  farther  to  fare  worse.  Mossdale !  what  sort 
of  a  wage  wadsta  earn  t'  day  after  ?  * 

*  I  wadna  need  to  gang  sae  often,'  pleaded  Will, '  an'  'tis  easier 
courtin'  ower  t'  moor  than  ower  t'  midden.  Ye  can  tak*  t'  news 
to  a  lass  in  anoother  dale,  but  what  could  I  say  fresh  to  Sally  ? — 
I'd  ha'e  to  start  kissin'  right  away ! ' 

*  Dosta  think  you'll  ha'e  thee  ? ' 

*  Molly?' answered  the  young  man  with  radiant  imprudence. 
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'  Ay !  she'll  ha'e  me,  sure  enough.  She'll  ken  ye're  my  micle/  he 
hastened  to  add ;  '  she'd  no  miss  the  chance  of  a  good  home  were  I 
twice  as  unlikely.' 

Leaning  his  head  against  a  ledge  of  turf,  he  fell  to  thinking 
what  he  would  say  to  her  the  coming  Sunday,  and  how  she  would 
look  when  he  told  her  of  this  sudden,  unexpected  good  fortune. 
No  years  of  waiting  to  be  lived  through ;  they  would  be  married 
by  Holy  Rood,  never  more  to  be  separated  by  bad  weather,  want 
of  leisure,  or  impassable  roads.  And  all  afternoon  did  he  jdan 
the  words  of  his  greeting ;  thus  and  thus  would  he  do,  and  this 
would  he  say,  and  at  this  point  would  he  break  off  and  ask  her  to 
guess  the  rest.  '  Soombody  goin'  to  be  married  ? '  he  heard  her 
ask — '  is  it  anybody  I  ken  ?  Nay,  Will,  tell  me  straight ;  I  never 
was  good  at  guessin'.'  But  he  wouldn't  tell  h»,  not  he,  until  she 
took  him  by  both  arms  and  pretended  to  shake  him,  and  then 
be  would  hold  her  and  tell  her  it  was  he  who  was  going  to 
be  wed,  and — ^but  there  was  ever  so  much  more  in  his  day- 
dream, all  thought  out  as  prettily  as  you  could  imagine,  only 
it  did  not  turn  out  just  as  he  planned ;  things  never  do — ^in 
Mossdale. 

To  begin  with,  that  particular  Sunday  (which  was  the  fourth 
of  June)  was  just  the  one  day  their  cow  chose  to  be  taken  badly, 
and  though  it  was  no  pleasure  to  her,  pocnr  thing.  Will  spoke  of  it 
as  if  she  had  planned  it  on  purpose  to  spite  him,  Towards  even- 
ing, however,  when  she  was  plainly  on  the  mend,  and  might  be 
left  in  inexperienced  hands  without  misgiving,  Greordie  saw  with 
some  surprise  that  Will  was  giving  himself  a  totally  unnecessary 
shave,  after  which  he  got  into  his  best  clothes,  a  pale  blue  neck- 
tie and  an  unusually  high  collar,  and  giving  the  old  man  a  rather 
sheepish  '  Grood-night,'  he  bade  him  not  trouble  to  wait  up  for  him 
since  he  might  be  late  home. 

'  Thou'lt  never  be  goin'  ower  to  Mossdale  o'  this  time  o'  t'  day ! ' 
said  Geordie  aghast,  but  Will  only  rattled  the  latch* 

'  Why,  thou'lt  scarce  get  there  afore  night&ll — ^'tis  all  o'  six 
mile.' 

*  Tis  light  long,  these  days,'  said  WiD,  •  and  if  I  keep  puttin' 
off  an'  puttin'  off,  'twill  be  haytime.'  He  shut  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  uncle  saw  him  swing  past  the  window. 

It  was  certainly  '  all  of  six  mile '  from  Wrathe  to  the  head  of 
Mossdale,  but  Will's  legs  were  long  and  the  way  was  familiar.  He 
passed  Branthill  Chapel  just  as  Jonas  Thwaite  was  rolling  out  the 
text  for  his  sermon,  and  when  he  heard  that,  Will  knew  that  chapel 
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would  not '  loose '  for  the  better  part  of  on  hour,  and  he  was  only 
half  a  mile  from  his  sweetheart. 

She  had  opened  the  kitchen  window,  and  was  leaning  out  with 
her  elbows  on  the  sill ;  as  Will  turned  the  house  comer  he  saw  for 
a  moment  a  sad  little  face  in  a  grey  stone  frame,  and  then  every- 
thing seemed  changed. 

*  WiD ! '  she  cried,  *  why  I  never  thought * 

*  Nay,  of  course  not,'  said  Will,  *  thou'lt  never  think  o'  me  fi^ 
one  week's  end  to  another.' 

He  stood  on  the  white  arabis  in  the  border  and  had  both  of  her 
hands  in  his. 

*  rd  given  ye  oop,'  she  said  sofUy ;  *  I  thought  if  ye'd  been 
ooomin'  at  all  ye'd  ha'e  landed  before  this.' 

*  Is  there  anyone  in  ? '  said  WiU  cautiously. 

'  Nobbut  t'  gran'mother,  and  she's  asleep.'  She  looked  back 
into  the  room.  '  Fast  asleep,'  she  repeated,  and  she  bent  her  head 
forward,  but  bade  him  *  take  it  quietly,'  for  there  are  some  sounds 
that  would  seem  to  find  their  way  more  readily  than  others  to  the 
ear  of  a  drowsy  grandmother. 

And  yet  Will  was  not  satisfied ;  some  folk  never  are.  '  Coom 
out  into  t'  lane,'  he  said.  *  I've  summat  to  tell  thee,  and  t*  window 
be  terbel  narra.' 

The  lane  was  narrow  also,  but  what  is  a  &ult  in  a  window  may 
be  to  a  lane's  advantage. 

'Whatwas'tye  had  to  tell  me?' whispered  Molly,  for  Will 
had  forgotten  the  words  that  had  run  so  glibly  in  his  imagination. 
He  never  thought  of  telling  her  he  was  going  to  be  married,  for 
here,  in  Molly's  company,  it  seemed  to  him  less  of  a  certainty. 
He  began  to  explain  to  her,  lamely  enough,  that  his  uncle  had 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  his  nephew's  Sunday  roamings. 

'He  must  ha'e  kenned,  long  enough,  ye  went  somewhere,' 
objected  Molly. 

'  Ay,'  admitted  Will,  *  but  he  just  kenned,  an'  there  was  an 
end  on  't.' 

And  here,  too,  was  an  end  of  Molly's  questioning.  She  saw  in 
a  flash  what  Will  would  be  at,  and  it  was  not  she  who  would  help 
him. 

'  He  kenned  I  went  somewhere,  and  if  I'd  ha'e  told  him  where, 
he'd  ha'e  thought  no  more  to  it ;  he'd  ha'e  been  for  enough  fra 
guessing  what  brought  me  here — why,  he  laughed  himsell  fair 
badly  at  the  thought  of  my  sweetheartin' — I  should  mak'  sike  a 
poor  hand  at  it,  er  said/ 
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*  And  he  was  none  sae  fiar  out  neither/  said  Molly  impatiently ; 
*  was  it  to  talk  o'  yeer  uncle  ye  asked  me  into  the  lane  ? ' 

'  Once  my  uncle's  a  notion  in's  head  there's  scarce  anything 
will  drive  it  out  o'  him,  and  for  a  month  past  all  his  talk  has  run 
upon  gettin'  wed.' 

'  Your  wedding  ? '  asked  Molly  stiffly. 

*  Nay,  his,'  replied  Will.  *  But  now  we've  talked  things  over 
he's  just  as  well  suited  to  let  me  ask  thee  meselL' 

*  To  marry  yeer  uncle  ? '  cried  bewildwed  Molly. 

'  Nay,  nay — ^what  an  idea !  Haven't  I  been  tellin'  thee,  as 
plain  as  a  man  can,  'et  niece  or  wife's  all  t'  same  to  him  so  long 
as  one  of  us  marries.' 

*  If  it's  to  be  one  or  other,'  said  Molly  saucily,  *  why  not  owd 
Geordie  ?  It'll  be  his  last  chance,  poor  fellow ;  a  man  o'  his  years 
has  not  t'  time  to  waste  that  ye  have.'  But  she  laughed,  as  she 
spoke,  in  a  way  that  cheered  Will's  drooping  spirits  and  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist. 

'  He's  had  three  chances  already  and  Tm  nobbut  askin'  for 
one.  Say  the  word,  sweetheart,  an'  I'll  away  back  to  t'  owd  man 
an'  tell  him  he  had  the  right  of  it.  If  he  brought  home  a  dozen 
aunts  rd  not  ha'e  the  heart  to  gainsay  him/ 

Before  so  sad  a  picture  of  the  future  Molly  could  not  choose 
but  give  way :  turning  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  Will's 
crushed  manhood  and  the  twelve  possible  claimants  for  Geordie's 
affections,  they  considered  together  the  golden  miracle  it  would  be 
when  one  roof  sheltered  the  two  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  after  Will  had  formally  announced  his  ambi- 
tions to  the  household,  with  that  mixture  of  sheepishness  and 
assurance  we  should  expect  from  the  man,  it  was  even  after  the 
very  last  good-bye  at  the  gate  that  Molly  suddenly  recollected — 

*  Oh,  Will ! '  she  cried  after  him,  *  we'll  get  t'  teapot  after 
all!' 

'  T'  teapot? '  repeated  Will,  coming  back  to  the  gate. 

*  Why,  yes,'  she  said  eagerly,  *  the  teapot  they  bought  wi'  t' 
mooney  'et  was  over  fra  t'  Jubilee  bells.' 

*  I'd  forgetten  t'  teapot,'  said  Will. 

*  It  was  to  be  given  to  t'  first  couple  they  married  i'  Wiuthe 
Church,  an'  there's  no  one  been  married  since,  'cept  James,  and 
his  was  at  t'  Chapel.' 

'  Then  that  settles  it,'  said  Will  artfrdly ;  '  it  maun't  be  a  day 
later  than  Holy  Rood,  for  if  my  uncle  gets  wind  of  it  he'll  be 
wantin'  t'  teapot  himsell/ 
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As  a  matter  of  feu^t  they  were  married  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  Will  being  a  bell-ringer,  there  was  nobody  grudged  them  the 
teapot,  which  stands  to  this  day  in  the  centre  of  a  wool  mat  in 
Molly's  parlour.  And  there  was  a  whole  paragraph  in  the 
Thardalt  amd  La/ngsUmedcUe  Stcmdard  entitled  ^Interesting 
Ceremony  at  Wratbe  Church,'  in  which  Will  figured  throughout 
as  '  the  happy  bridegroom,'  and  Molly  recognised  herself  with 
difficulty  as  '  the  charming  daughter  of  a  well-known  feurmer  in 
Mossdale.'  She  was  rather  angry  at  her  blue  cashmere  being 
described  as  a  '  travelling-dress,'  until  it  was  explained  to  her  that 
this  term  was  used  when  writing  of  '  the  Quality.' 

It  was  only  natural  that  CFeordie  should  regard  these  things 
with  the  eye  of  suspicion.  He  had  been  married  three  times,  but 
never  a  teapot  had  £edlen  his  way,  nor  had  any  newspapers  con- 
cerned themselves  with  details  of  his  wives'  toilettes.  It  was 
altogether  an  ill-omened  beginning,  and  calculated  to  give  the 
young  woman  a  false  estimate  of  female  importance  that  would 
be  enough  to  wreck  the  most  promising  marriage,  and  Greordie 
had  never  indulged  in  high  hopes  of  WOl's  venture.  Mindful, 
however,  of  the  dangers  of  rash  prophecy,  the  old  man  drew  aside 
and  awaited  developments,  not  betraying  his  fears  by  anjrthing 
more  committal  than  slow  shakes  of  the  head,  which  might  be 
held  to  mean  anjrthing  as  he  thereafter  chose  to  interpret  them. 

Meantime  the  months  passed  and  the  days  shortened,  and 
Molly  had  become  used  to  her  new  home.  She  had  learned  how 
to  humour  Greordie,  and  to  turn  Will  round  her  finger,  and  she 
managed  so  cleverly  that  the  uncle  still  fondly  fancied  his  word 
was  law.  He  had  waited  and  watched  until  it  became  clear  to 
him  that  WiU's  marriage  had  been  his  own  notion  from  first 
to  last,  and  his  self-satisfaction  began  to  clamour  for  expression. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon  ;  Molly  was  ironing,  but  the  kitchen 
was  tidy  and  cheerful,  and  the  kettle  was  hmnming  for  tea. 
Greordie  was  sitting  at  his  ease  in  the  chinmey  comer,  dozing  at 
times,  but  every  now  and  then  holding  forth  for  Molly's  benefit, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  she  lent  a  very  inattentive  ear  to  his 
wisdom.  There  had  been  various  mishaps  that  morning — ^the 
clothes-prop  had  blown  down  and  her  sheets  had  been  to  rewash ; 
she  was  hot,  and  the  irons  seemed  heavy.  It  would  have  taken  a 
cleverer  talker  than  Geordie  to  hold  her  attention  and  make  her 
forget  her  annoyances.  At  last,  however,  something  caught  her 
ear ;  she  put  back  the  iron-heater  in  the  fire,  and  stood  looking 
at  Geordie. 
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'  An'  thou  seest  it  hae  tamed  out  for  t'  best/  he  was  saying, 
'  and  yet  half  a  year  agone  "V^ll  was  all  for  weddin'  Sally  Swales, 
an'  wad  scarce  listen  to  reason/ 

'  Sally  Swales?'  repeated  Molly. 

'  Ay,  Sally  Swales ;  thou  'It  not  believe  t'  work  I  had  wi'  him, 
for  he  was  like  t'  rest  o'  young  men — thought  good  looks  'Id  cook 
a  pudden.  'Twad  be  all  very  well  if  women  were  like  chiney — 
one  wife  i'  a  cupboard  wi'  glass  doors,  an'  one  to  set  on  t'  table 
everyday-like ;  but  'tis  against  t'  laws  to  keep  more  than  one,  an' 
if  it  weren't,  I  doubt  they'd  lose  their  looks  even  if  ye  wrapped 
'em  oop  i'  silver-paper  an'  nobbut  took  them  out  o'  Sundays.' 

'What  is  't  ye're  sayin'  about  Sally  and  Will?'  said  Molly 
impatiently. 

'  Well,  'twas  o'  this  way,'  said  Geordie,  folding  his  hands. 
^  We'd  had  one  lass  an'  anoother  ever  sin'  Susan  died,  an'  'twas 
always  t'  same  tale— either  they  were  good  for  nowt,  or  else  as 
soon  as  we'd  getten  used  to  them  they'd  be  flittin'.  So  at  last  we 
put  wer  heads  together  an'  made  out  it  'Id  be  a  good  notion  for 
Will  to  wed,  an'  when  I  asked  him  if  he'd  anybody  in  his  mind 
he  said  ''  Sally  Swales  "  right  away.  And  Sally  Swales  it  Id  ha'e 
been,  sure  enough,  if  I  hadn't  tidked  him  round.  She's  nearer, 
for  one  thing,  and  then  she's  terbel  bonny.  It  isn't  a  young  man 
'et  wad  see  that  a  plain,  quiet  lass  like  thasell  wad  mak*  a  sight 
better  wife  i'  t'  long  run  than  such  as  Sally.' 

'  I  never  thought  o'  Sally  as  bein'  anything  out  o'  t'  common,' 
said  Molly  disdainfully,  'but  there'll  mebby  be  folk  fonder  o'  green 
eyes  an'  red  hair  nor  what  I  am — though  I  wouldn't  ha'e  said 
Will  'Id  ha'e  been  one  on  'em.' 

*Nay,  happen  thou  wouldn't,  but  even  Will  'D  have  had  t' 
sense  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  his  head  about  Sally.  When  a 
man's  sweetheartin'  he  should  aye  talk  as  if  there  were  nobbut 
one  woman  i'  t'  whole  world  to  his  likin' — ^t'  lass  '11  mostly  believe 
him,  an'  even  them  as  know  better  feel  kind  o'  set-oop  by  it.' 

Molly  was  hot  and  tired ;  looking  back  to  the  days  when  she 
and  Will  used  to  loiter  alongside  of  Mossdale  beck  she  could 
remember  that  he  had  talked  just  as  Greordie  said  a  man  should 
talk  to  a  lass,  and  that  she  had  known  no  better  than  to  believe 
him.  Yet  here  was  Geordie  ready  to  explain  the  true  reason  for 
Will's  wooing — ^they  had  wanted  a  hous^eeper,  a  '  plain,  quiet 
lass'  for  everyday  use,  and  a  few  soft  words  had  brought  her. 
She  bent  over  her  work  at  the  table,  and  a  tear  fell  giMling  on  to 
the  hot  iron  as  Geordie  poured  out  a  circumstantial  tale  of  the 
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beneficial  effects  of  his  persuasive  wisdom  upon  Will's  wandering 
inclinations. 

'  Twad  be  nigh  t'  end  o'  May  by  f  time  we'd  settled  what  was 
for  t'  best/  concluded  Greordie, '  and  he'd  talked  a  heap  o'  nonsense 
afore  I  could  get  him  to  see  things  as  I  did,  but' 'tis  not  often's  I 
let  masell  be  beaten.' 

'T'  end  o'  May?'  repeated  Molly,  turning  a  smiling  face 
towards  the  old  man. 

'  Ay,  'twad  be  all  that,'  replied  Geordie,  '  for  I  mind  it  wafc 
after  f  WMssundy  fidr.  We  were  oop  on  t'  peat«ground  when  er 
told  me  o'  Sally.' 

'  An'  ye  talked  him  round,  for  all  he  was  sae  keen  upon  red 
hair,'  said  Molly.  '  I  reckon  there's  not  many  can  stand  oop  to 
ye,  Mr.  Swinbajik,  once  yeVe  med'  oop  yeer  mind  to  owt.' 

She  laughed  to  think  that  Will's  wooing  had  prospered  twelve 
months  before  Greordie's  eloquence  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  but  the  old  man  took  her  words  in  all  sincerity  and 
chuckled  complacently. 

'  Ay,'  he  said,  '  a  little  management  'II  work  wonders,  and 
there's  few  sae  pig-headed  but  what  ye  can  turn  them  aboot  if  ye 
nobbut  tickle  'em  t'  right  way.  I  daresay  Will  thinks  to  this  day 
that  'twas  all  his  own  planning.  'Twad  ha'e  been  different  o' 
course  if  things  had  turned  out  differently ;  we're  aye  ready  to  father 
wer  follies  on  oother  folk,  but  for  owt  that's  good  there's  iver  sae 
many  owners,  an'  them  'ut  shouts  t'  loudest  gets  t'  most  credit. 
Fve  seen  a  deal  i'  my  time ;  I've  not  gone  through  t'  world  wi'  ma 
eyes  shut,  and  a  man  isn't  three  times  wed  wi'out  leamin'  summat.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Molly  grinning, '  I  reckon  ye  understand  t'  women 
oop  and  down  ;  there'll  not  be  a  man  i'  Thordale  could  learn  ye 
owt  fresh  about  them.' 

'There'll  not  be  many  11  ha'e  had  my  opportunities,'  said 
Geordie  modestly.  '  A  man  'et's  gone  through  wi'  it  three  times, 
he's  boun'  to  ken  summat  o'  women's  ways.  Now,  there's  folk  'Id 
have  ye  believe  that  they're  a  deal  harder  to  understand  nor  what 
they  be,  that  each  lass  has  to  be  handled  differently,  but,  bless 
you !  grave  or  gay  they're  all  alike  at  bottom,  an'  he  'et  can  manage 
one  can  manage  t'  lot  on  'em.' 

He  was  going  to  enter  into  more  detailed  proof  of  his  theory 
when  he  suddenly  remembered  he  had  only  Molly  for  audience. 
*  An'  thejr're  but  poor  things,  t'  best  on  'em,'  he  added,  fearing  that 
she  might  fieaicy  he  still  took  an  interest  in  women  because  he 
condescended  to  talk  about  them. 
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*  Ye  should  ken  if  anybody/  said  Molly ;  *  but  it  caps  me  ye 
could  have  had  patience  to  bother  wi'  three  of  'em.' 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him ;  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
her  tongue  to  tell  him  some  home-truths. 

'  But  there/  she  thought  to  herself,  *  he  deceives  hissell  more 
than  anyone.  He  thinks  things  over  an'  over  in's  mind  till 
er  cannot  tell  black  fra  white.  It's  no  use  argyin'  wi'  him,  an' 
mebby  he'd  be  none  t'  better  coompany  for  knowin'  Mmsell  a  fool, 
even  if  er'd  sense  to  put  two  an'  two  together.' 

Neither  then  nor  since  did  Greordie  gain  this  finishing  touch 
to  his  education.  Once,  indeed,  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
him,  for  he  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  Molly's  shoulder  and  said 
she  was  a  deal  kinder  to  a  troublesome  old  fellow  than  he  de- 
served. But  she  was  so  frightened  at  this  unusual  humility  that 
she  put  his  feet  into  mustard-and-water  and  set  a  fire  in  his  bed- 
room, telling  Will  that '  if  t'  owd  man  were  no  better  i  t'  momin' 
he  maun  fetch  t'  doctor  to  him.'  But  she  had  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  prompt  measures  had  saved  poor  Greordie  when  he 
held  forth  to  her,  next  day,  upon  the  right  treatment  of  teething 
infjEtnts. 

He  was  spared  several  years  longer  to  moralise  upon  the  fail- 
ings of  younger  generations,  the  one  exception  to  modem  de- 
pravity being  found  in  Will's  second  child,  *  a  terbel  smart  lad, 
an' t'  varry  patthem  o'  what  I  was  at  t'  same  age.'  And  when 
the  time  came  that  he  must  sleep  alongside  of  his  three  wives  in 
Wrathe  Churchyard,  he  was  mourned  more  sincerely  than  many  a 
wiser  man.  His  sayings  are  more  quoted  up  at  WiU's  than  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  in  Molljr's  kindly  memory  he  has  come  to 
rank  as  a  latter-day  Solomon. 

Caroline  Mabriage. 
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AN  open-minded  and  learned  historian  lately  asked  for  my 
opinion  of  Mr,  Mallock's  recent  article  in  the  PaU  MaXL 
Magazme  about  frontispieces  to  old  books  bearing  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  I  have  not 
seen  the  article,  far  I  am  passing  weary  of  that  absurd  system. 
After  giving  the  works  of  its  adherents  a  &ir  trial,  I  have  not 
found  among  them  one  who  seemed  to  possess  more  than  the  merest 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  history  and  literature. 
Points  which  they  take  as  proofs  of  Baconian  ideas  in  Shakespeare, 
and  phrases  which  they  assume  to  be  of  Baconian  origin,  and 
knowledge  which  they  conceive  that  only  a  Bacon  could  acquire, 
are  all  the  common  property  of  Elizabethan  writers  in  general. 
The  theorists  either  do  not  know  this  or  they  conceal  their  know- 
ledge, or  some  of  them  are  utterly  ignorant ;  while  others,  not  so 
ignorant,  are  less  candid.  So  they  make  out  a  case  which,  to  the 
man  in  the  street  (who  knows  nothing  about  the  whole  conditions), 
may  seem  plausible,  just  as  Mrs.  Gallup  and  '  the  Encyclopsedias ' 
know  nothing  about  a  date  easily  and  certainly  ascertained. 


*     * 

* 


Weary  of  the  futile  combat  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
having  given  no  special  attention  to  Elizabethan  engraved  frontis- 
pieces, I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  read  Mr.  Mallock  on  them. 
But  Mr.  Chreg  has  done  so,  and  publishes  the  results  of  his 
examination  in  The  Libra/ry  (February,  1903).^    Thus  there  is  an 

*  ornamental  border '  on  the  frontispiece  of  Spenser's  poems  of  1 6 1 1 , 
1617.  Mr.  Mallock  notes  that  it  also  occurs  in  the  sixth  edition 
of  Sidney's  ArecuUa  (1623)  and  in  a  book  by  Bedingfield.     If  any 

*  Shaconian '  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  frontispiece,  we 
ought  also  to  be  told  that  it  decorated  the  Aroadda  of  1593,  and 
was  manifestly  designed  for  that  work,  though  it  was  used  later 
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for  other  books,  just  as  I  used  a  frontispiece  ornament  of  about 
1550  for  a  book  of  my  own  about  1885.  As  fur  as  the  emblems 
and  decorations  of  the  frontispiece  had  any  significance,;  that 
significance  was  intended  for  the  AreoAia  of  1593.  It  is  'one' of 
the  books  that  the  craziest  Crallupians  have  not  yet  i(I  think) 
attributed  to  Bacon :  an  oversight.  The  block  got  into  the) hands 
of  two  or  three  printers  or  publishers,  and  was]used  for  books  in 
connection  with  which  it  had  no  meaning.  On  the  work  are^a 
shepherd  and  an  Amazon,  armed.  These,  as  Mr.  Orreg  "[saysy'^^are  the 
Musidorus  and  Pyrocles  of  Sidnejr's  Arcadia  disguised  as  Doms 
and  Zelmane.  On  the  top  Mr.  Mallock,  it  seems,  finds  '  a  hog 
with  a  halter '  (hog- hanged = Bacon).  But  any 'mortal  can  see  that 
the  thing  is  a  ertst^  an  heraldic  crest,  from  the^base  on  which, 
like  other  crests,  it  stands.  There  is  no  hog  and  no  halter  in  the 
case ;  there  is  a  porcupine  (an  heraldic  porcupine)  with  a  chain 
and  a  collar.  Now  '  a  porcupine,  passant,  quilled,  collared,  and 
chained  or'  is  a  crest — the  crest  of  Philip  Sidney,^Knight.  His 
crest  is  in  his  book,  and  Bacon  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
with  the  Cnossian  inscriptions.  To  suppose  that  Bacon  and  the 
halter  and  '  hang-hog  *  have  anything  to  do  with  Sidn^s  crest 
is  to  give  proof  of  the  exhaustive  ignorance  essential  to  the 
Shaconian.  A  bear  on  the  left,  a  lion  on  the  right,  act  as  a  kind 
of  supporters  to  the  crest.  Bear  is  for  Dudley ;  the  lion,  I  suppose, 
for  England.  Hang-hog  Bacon  darkly  claims  Gallupian  descent 
from  Leicester  and  Elizabeth.  But  Sidney's  motiier  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  '  the  lion 
is  the  sinister  supporter  of  the  Sidney  arms.'  It  is  Sidney  all  the 
way ;  Bacon  is  nowhere.  Then  we  have  a  hog  sniffing  at  a  rose- 
bush ;  the  motto,  Non  tibi  9piro  ('  I,  the  rose,  do  not  breathe  £3r 
you,  the  bog').  Sidney  means,  of  course,  that  he^.does  not  write 
for  low  people,  devoid  of  taste.  '  This  Mr.  Mallock  interprets  as 
Bacon'  (Hang-hog)  'wistfully  regarding  the  Tudor  roses  and 
despairing  of  having  his  birth  recognised.'  If  this  be  a  correct 
report  of  Mr.  Matlock's  inference,  it  is  one  precisely  suited  to  the 
inteUigenoe  of  the  Shaconians.  One  need  not  dwell  on  his  inter- 
pretations of  other  frontispieces ;  his  '  cap  of  maintenance,'  which 
he  might  as  well  call  a  Glengarry  bonnet  or  '  a  swart  sombrero/ 
and  flJU  the  rest  of  it.  Mr.  Gr^  explodes  the  claims  and  the 
interpretations.  You  cannot  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  The  Faery 
Queen  (as  in  Mrs.  Oallup's  cjrpher  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  did) 
because  an  edition  of  Hie  Faery  Qv,een  has  for  fix>ntispiece  a  cot 
executed  for  Sidney's  Areadia.    '  Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  d 
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their  souls/  says  the  poet,  with  no  mmeoessaiy  vehemence ;  and  a 
collared  porcupine  is  not  a  hanged  hog. 


* 


Mr.  Gholmeley,  in  the  same  periodical,  writes  about  boys* 
libraries  at  schools.  It  is  a  theme  that  interests  me.  Boys,  as 
fax  as  my  observation  goes,  read  the  wretched  papers  called  Spioy 
Snapehota,  and  so  forth ;  and  they  read,  nobody  can  imagine  ^hy, 
the  novels  of  the  late  Mr.  Henty.  Once  I  tried  one  of  them ;  it 
was  about  Prince  Charlie.  It  was  ineffably  duU,  and  clung  closely 
to  a  much  better  book,  Chambers's  History  of  the  Riamg  of  1 745. 
One  would  have  expected  boys  to  prefer  either  WoAwrley  or 
history  'neat'  in  Chambers.  Mr.  Henty's  books  must  certainly 
have  taught  boys  some  history,  and  I  understand  that,  to  use  a 
singular  phrase  of  Mr.  Stevenson's,  they  are  '  as  virginal  as  BiUy, 
oh ! '  But  how  or  why  boys  can  read  them  who  cannot  read  'Mi. 
Stevenson  is  a  mystery  of  puerile  psychology,  for  the  books  appear 
unreadable.  Still,  the  first  thing  is  to  find  some  sort  of  book  that 
a  boy  will  read,  and  it  is  better  to  read  Mr.  Henty  than  nothing 
ataU. 


*     • 


Were  I  a  schoolniaster  in  possession  of  wealth,  and  about  to 
found  a  library  for  boys,  my  comer-stone  should  be  a  large  mass 
of  the  works  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle :  The  White  Company^ 
Miccih  Clarke^  Brigadier  Oerard  (the  best),  and  Sherlock  Holmes. 
These  do  not  frighten  a  boy  away,  as  he  certainly  is  frightened  by 
the  first  five  chapters  of  Waverley  and  the  first  chapter  of  Quewtvn 
Durward.  To  Thackeray  I  have  noticed  that  boys  not  congenit- 
ally  brainless  take  like  ducks  to  water ;  also  to  Picktvick,  Nicholas 
NiMelry,  Dcmd  CopperflAd.  Mr.  Cholmeley  objects  to  bad 
translations  of  Dumas :  no  translation  of  Dumas  is  so  bad  as  to 
choke  a  boy  off  The  Three  Mueketeers  and  the  sequels,  and  the 
Bimie  Ma/rgot  cycle.  What  happy  memories  one  has  of  them  in 
translations ! — bad  perhaps,  but  who  cared  ?  Dumas  was  not  a 
'  stylist.'  Scott's  novels  I  would  have,  though  perhaps  EngUsh 
boys  could  not  or  would  not  read  them.  Foe's  tales  I  could  not 
leave  out,  and  his  poetry  might  be  smuggled  in  unbeknown. 
Mr.  Fitchett's  books  about  fighting  on  sea  and  land  I  would  have, 
and  the  British  poets,  on  the  off-chance  of  their  being  read  now  and 
then.  You  never  know  where  a  blessing  may  light.  A  gentle- 
man fiimous  as  a  bat — *  the  champagne  of  cricket '  was  his  play — 
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told  me  that  at  school  he  was  left  alone  with  a  headache  and  a 
Milton.  He  read  ParadAse  Lost  right  through — for  the  story. 
I  should  have  preferred  Bohn's  crib  to  Homer — for  the  story.  It 
appears  that  boys  are  allowed  to  read  translations  of  the  classics 
now :  I  always  did  till  I  was  seventeen.  Boys '  tend  to  use  not 
the  best  translations,  but  the  most  literal.'  A  translation  can 
hardly  be  too  literal ;  no  translation  in  verse  is  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  As  to  Hobbes's  Thucydidea,  I  tried  it  as 
a  boy.  Hobbes  was  a  failure ;  his  English  seemed  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  Oreek.     Thucydidea  was  easier  without  Hobbes. 


*     * 


There  are  boys  who  read  good  books  of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  a 
little  flock.  At  some  schools,  both  boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools, 
the  pupils  really  have  no  time  for  reading.  They  are  being 
crammed,  not  educated.  They  must  be  at  their  school-books  or 
at  play,  or  are  herded  to  look  on  while  other  hays  play.  Only 
lads  with  a  genius  for  truantry,  and  for  neglecting  their  l^sons, 
have  time  to  read  for  themsdves.  Reading  is  superfluously  dis- 
couraged, both  at  home  and  at  school.  Bojs  as  incapable  of 
mathematics  as  Macaulay  or  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  compelled 
to  waste  time  in  contemplating  meaningless  figures.  Bojrs  to 
whom  the  rose  of  Greece  might  say  (like  the  other  rose  to  the 
porker)  Non  tibi  spi/ro,  are  compelled  to  waste  time  over  Greek 
'grammar.  What  bop  appear  devoted  to  is  engineering  in  all  its 
branches.  They  cannot  all  be  engineers — the  profession  is  over- 
crowded— but  most  of  them  contemplate  wheels  and  pistons  with 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  that  at  a  very  early  age.  If  there  is  a 
book  called  Lives  of  the  Engvneers  (as  I  think  there  is)  it  ought 
to  be  in  school  libraries. 


•     * 


The  '  upper  classes,'  or  that  segment  of  them  which  is  or  used 
to  be  called  '  smart,'  may  be  '  a  poor  lot,  a  poor  lot,  as  ever  I '  did 
not '  see,'  to  quote  the  pessimistic  innkeeper  in  George  Eliot 
Mr.  George  Russell  appears  to  have  tabernacled  with  them,  and 
in  a  manner  at  once  edifying  and  '  spicy '  he  enlightens  the  middle 
classes  about  their  deplorable  proceedings.  '  Idleness  and  fulness 
of  bread '  seem  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  vulgarity.  For  one,  the 
chronicle  of  these  matters  does  not  allure  me ;  and  of  Mr.  Russdl's 
For  Better  For  Worse  (reprinted  newspaper  articles  apparently) 
I  have  read  but  one  chapter.     It  deals  with  superstition.     Mr. 
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Rassell  appears  to  be  irks  f€frr€  on  religion,  to  which  superstition 
is  a  deadly  and  insidious  foe.  The  word  '  superstition/  of  course, 
means  any  belief  to  which  the  person  who  uses  it  is  not  inclined. 
Mr.  Bradshaw  or  Professor  Huxley  may  have  thought  an  ordinary 
High  Church  Anglican  *  superstitious  * — I  fear  they  did  entertain 
that  opinion.  I,  again,  think  people  who  consult  'mediums' 
superstitious ;  and  because  I  believe  that  a  number  of  obscure 
topics  and  feiculties  deserve  examination  Mr.  Sussell  may  think  me 
superstitious.  We  both  may  think  the  late  M.  Zola  superstitious 
because  he  opened  and  shut  certain  drawers  every  night — ^for  luck ; 
and  entered  a  house  with  right  or  left  foot  foremost — ^for  luck ; 
and  made  abstruse  calculations  about  the  number  of  a  cab  before 
he  ventured  into  it — for  luck ;  and  so  on.  At  least,  I  read  all  this 
about  M.  Zola  in  L* Anthropologies  a  serious  periodical  intended 

for  specialists. 

•     * 
* 

Thus  *  superstition  '  varies  in  sense  with  the  speaker,  and  Mr. 
Sussell,  for  his  part,  takes  up  his  parable  against  crystal-gazing, 
and  '  wraiths '  and  '  ghosts '  and  so  forth.  But  the  patriarchs 
and  the  circle  of  the  Apostles  believed  in  these  things.  Joseph, 
celebrated  for  his  purity  and  administrative  genius,  had  a  cup 
wherein  he  divined.  The  circle  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  escaped 
from  prison  (in  the  very  same  way  as  the  '  superstitious '  Scots  and 
French,  who  were  aided  by  St.  Katherine  of  Fierbois),  took  the 
Apostle  for  what  our  version  calls  '  his  angel.'  That  is  what  we 
call  a  'wraith,'  or  what  Mr.  Myers  calls  a  'phantasm  of  the 
living';  the  Gaelic  folk  call  it  'the  spirit  of  the  living';  the 
Scandinavians  term  it  a  '  fore-goer ' ;  the  Sev.  Mr.  Kirk  styles  it 
a  'co-walker'  (1690).  We  are  not  told  that  St.  Peter  rebuked 
tiiis  faith  as  a  '  superstition,'  and  I  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Sussell 
should  chide  a  theory  which  the  Saint  and  his  chronicler  left 
uncorrected.  Of  clairvoyance,  again,  there  are  examples  enough 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Mr.  Sussell,  however,  may 
think  these  documents  superstitious,  or  take  the  old  Protestant 
view  that  such  occurrences  were  once  common,  but  came  to  a 
dead-stop  at  some  remote  yet  undefined  period.  It  was  after 
1680  A.D.,  for  the  Sev.  Mr.  Peden  and  other  Protestant  teachers 
were  clairvoyant. 

Either  the  Hebrews  and  early  Christians  and  the  (Covenanters 
and  the  believers  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  were  superstitious,  or 
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the  profligate  aristocrats  who  believe  in  the  same  phenomena 
are,  so  £gu-,  not.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  they  drop  the 
essentials  of  flEdth,  and  only  cling  to  the  extreme  skirts  of  bdief. 
I  have  not  heard  their  confessions,  and  am  willing  to  admit  that 
snch  horrible  people,  who  stupefy  themselves  with  liqueurs  and 
tobacco  all  the  livelong  afternoon,  are  as  silly  as  they  are,  m 
schoolboy  language,  '  fuggy '  and  '  firousty.'  But  though  they 
believe,  stupidly  and  on  bad  evidence,  in  this  or  that,  it  does  not 
prove  that  this  or  that  is  all  nonsense.  A  thing,  a  creed,  may 
be  true,  though  many  of  its  devotees  accept  it  blindly  and 
without  good  grounds  for  their  acceptance. 


•     * 


But  while  I  cannot  applaud  Mr.  Russell's  attitude  and  his 
apparent  begging  of  the  question,  I  can  still  less  agree  with  the 
elderly  lady  who  told  him  that  in  her  time  listeners  to  or  tellers  of 
'  ghost  stories '  were  thought  fit  for  Bedlam.  Her  time  must  have 
been  short.  If  you  read  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  you  will  find  in  them  plenty  of  what  are  called  '  ghost 
stories' — from  Dr.  Donne's  and  Lady  Fanshawe's  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent's,  the  Warren  Hastings  tale.  Lord  Castlereagh's,  Lord 
Lyttelton's,  Tom  Erskine's,  Lord  Brougham's,  Miss  Seward's, 
Inverawe's,  *  Scott's  lot ' ;  and  then,  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
you  are  in  the  full  stream  of  D.  D.  Home's  circle,  which  was 
imperial,  royal,  and  eminently  aristocratic.  Mr.  Sussell  will  thus 
perceive  that  *  ghost  stories '  were  alwajrs  *  in  society,'  and  that 
they  did  not  merely  appear  in  our  disgracefully  degenerate  age. 
He  may  deny  that  the  lords  and  other  gentlemen  whom  I  dte 
were  *  smart,'  but  he  will  admit  that  Lord  L3rttelton  and  Lady 
Mary  Coke  (who  records  his  ghost  story)  were  really  in  the 
smartest  of  possible  sets,  and  Kings  and  Emperors  are  often  in 
good  society.  I  must  infer  that  the  sensible  lady  to  whom  he 
refers  with  approval  was  in  her  prime  between  1832  and  1855, 
between  the  death  of  Scott  and  the  advent  of  Home.  For  thiU^ 
halcyon  period  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  with  memoirs  and 
letters  proving  that  ghost  stories  were  in  society,  as  Charlotte 
Bronte  (who  had  a  story  of  the  sort  rebuked  by  Mr.  Sussell)  was 
not.  A  little  research  would  probably  fill  up  the  gap  and  demon- 
strate that  *  ghosts '  were  *  in,'  even  at  the  remote  period  of  Mr. 
Russell's  sensible  lady.  Mesmerism  was  well  in  at  that  very 
period,  and  the  good  old  ghost  stories  of  good  old  county  fiuniUes 
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floated  through  it,  because  they  date  farther  back.  Scott  in 
1822  knew  the  usnal  version  of  the  G-lamis  story,  and  worked  it 
into  The  Betrothed ;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Augustas  Hare  (though 
scientificAUy  valueless)  may  be  consulted  for  stories  earlier  than, 
and  living  through,  the  apparent  gap  of  the  sensible  twenty-five 
years.  The  collection  of  Mrs.  Crowe  may  also  be  cited,  The  Night 
Side  of  Natwre^  a  gruesome  work  injudiciously  placed  in  my 
hands  at  a  very  early  age.  A  Duke — ^no  less — of  my  acquaintance 
interested  himself  in  these  matters  during  Mr.  Russell's  brief  age 
of  reason.  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  him,  socially,  '  smart ' ; 
but  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  '  shook  the  Senate,'  if  not 

•the  field.' 

*  * 
• 

Enfm^  I  hope  that  I  have  proved,  documents  in  hand,  that 
one  age  is  very  like  another  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  and  that 
ghost  stories  have  always  been  more  or  less  in  society.  There  is 
a  tale  of  a  guest  who  came  in  to  dinner  so  late  that  the  party  had 
sat  down  (tagorge  horribly,  for  all  that  I  know)  without  him.  The 
lady  next  him  said  to  the  new-comer,  whom  she  did  not  know, 
*  We  were  talking  about  ghosts ;  do  you  believe  in  them  ? ' 

'  I  am  Lord ,'  he  said ;  and  that  was  felt  to  be  a  sufficient 

answer.  Hie  ghosts  had  been  in  society  long  before  Mr.  Russell's 
brief  age  of  reason.  like  OharUfjfa  Av/rU,  they  are  '  still  run- 
ning ' — or  walking.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  more  intelligent  interest 
is  now  taken  in  such  matters,  especially  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  whether  they  are  in  society  otherwise  I  leave  to  Mr. 
Bussell.  But  this  iact  only  makes  him  more  indignant ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  new  and  therefore  wicked  and  degenerate  fact — a  revival  of 
what  occurred  during  the  profligate  Restoration,  when  the 
Royal  Society  was  founded,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  In  short,  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  an  interest  or  study  per  ee,  even  if  it  be  taken 
up  by  persons  like  the  heroine  whom  Mr.  Russell,  in  a  style  pf 
humour  rather  early  Victorian  (or  even  G-eorgian),  calls  '  Lady  de 
Spook.'  Whatever  such  a  person  'took  up,'  firom  religion  to 
chemistry,  would  be  handled  with  f&tuous  absurdity.  But  that 
would  not  be  the  &ult  of  chemistry  or  religion.  We  middle 
classes  who  read  the  illustrated  newspapers  must  not  let  Mr. 
Russell  beguile  us  away  from  our  meditative  paths  of  logical 
reflection  and  historical  research.  Flutter  forth,  fashionable  but 
ethical  butterfly,  to  the  gilded  saloons  of  opulence  and  the 
firagrant  boudoirs  of  the  Ton. 

•  * 
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An  advertisement  of  A  New  Stud&nXs  Atlas  of  Modem 
History y  by  Dr.  Reich,  has  reached  me.^  The  worthy  German  has 
made,  or  somebody  has  made  for  him,  '  a  very  imbortant  choke ' 
on  the  title-page  :  ^  EstXocQAvnrdvs.*  Jocuseeiexbremepavjperi 
we  cannot  honestly  say  Est  jocus  m  rebus.  Sumi  res  m  locis 
would  be  as  good  a  waggery  as  Est  loeus  in  rebvs*  However,  the 
historian  does  want  a  map,  and  a  good  one.  For  example,  I  wish  to 
know  exactly  where  Auldearn  is,  but  cannot  find  it  in  Bradshaiufs 
Baihvay  OvAde,  and  doubt  if  it  is  in  The  Sportsman's  Quids  to 
Scotland.  One  requires  Dr.  Beich's  atlas  ;  but  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  the  Students  Atlas  of  English  History  is  not  like  those 
'  whose  bones  were  made  in  England.'  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  our  own  historical  maps,  with  lines  repres^iting  movements, 
say  of  armies,  not  the  modem  Irish  literary  movement,  which  is 
of  London.  Dr.  Reich's  is  an  excellent  plan ;  he  has  a  map  of 
'  the  geographical  distribution  of  British  genius.'  I  know  not  if 
he  colours  the  districts  green  for  Celts,  '  England's  cruel  red ' 
for  English,  yellow  for  Picts,  and  blue  for  Scandinavians.  The 
difficulty  is  that  even  in  Celtic-speaking  regions  Professor  Rhys 
would  add  a  wash  of  yellow  for  Picts,  whoever  they  may  have 
been  ;  and  as  the  children  of  the  Celtic  renascence  think  all  genius 
Celtic,  they  would  colour  the  birthplaces  of  all  eminent  men  and 
of  the  Miss  Brontes  in  an  emerald  hue.  However,  it  will  be  most 
interesting  to  see  where  men  of  genius  have  been  copiously  bom ; 
probably  they  sprout  best  in  Middlesex,  that  county  having  such 
a  large  pick  of  babies  that  some  must  turn  out  useful.  Some  of 
the  maps  are  confessedly  '  rather  complicated '  to  look  at,  and  no 
wonder — ^the  movements  of  troops  in  the  Great  Rebellion  being 
all  up  and  down  and  round  England,  while  the  campaigns  of 
Montrose  must  be  inextricably  scribbled  over  the  country 
which  he  adorned,  in  and  out  plains,  mountains,  and  rivers* 
Really,  perhaps  the  only  way  to  understand  strategy,  even  in  an 
amateur  way,  is  to  know  the  country  itself.  I  do  know  the  battle- 
field of  Philiphaugh,  because  that  came  o£f  on  and  about  the 
cricket  field  of  my  native  town ;  but  no  two  historians  agree  as  to 
the  details  of  the  battle.  Generals  in  those  dajrs  merely  wrote 
'  We  have  beaten  the  crop-eared  curs,'  or  '  The  Lord  hath  showed 
Himself  very  gloriously  for  his  people ' ;  but  they  gave  no  details, 
and  there  were  no  newspaper  men  on  the  ground — in  Scotland,  at 

least. 

Maomillan&  Co. 
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Dr.  Beich  rather  sniffii  at  Wellington :  <  Ney  conld  have  easily 
dispersed,  if  not  routed,  Wellington's  corps  at  Quatre  Bras ' — the 
reason  being  that  Ney,  if  he  had  done  something  which  he  did 
not  do,  would  have  had  44,000  French  to  26,000  British.  But 
our  great-grandfetthers  undeniably  had  a  way  of  standing  sti£f, 
even  in  £ace  of  superior  numbers.  However,  Ney  '  did  not  let  him- 
self attack '  till  7  p.m.  That  was  not  the  £Etult  of  our  side.  Again, 
it  seems  that  Ney  should  not  have  let  himself  attack  at  all,  but 
sent  a  large  lot  of  his  superior  numbers  to  pitch  into  old  Bliicher, 
Ney  seems  to  have  captained  very  badly,  and  Napoleon  not  much 
better.  He  was  guilty  of '  inexplicable  slowness.'  If  we  had  been 
there,  we  might  not  find  the  slowness  inexplicable.  Things  are 
never  so  easy  as  they  seem  to  the  critic  in  his  comfortable  study. 
Grouchy  had  'sufficiently  clear  orders.'  Grouchy  did  not  find 
them  pellucid,  and  perhaps  that  was  not  his  £&ult.  In  feict,  '  the 
mistake  was  not  quite  Grouchy's ;  it  was  essentially  Napoleon's.' 
Because  Napoleon  ought  not  to  have  relied  *  on  Grouchy^s  initia- 
tive or  insight.'  Neither  is  needed  to  understand  orders  which 
are  'sufficiently  clear.'  'Wellington  rightly  abstained  from 
attacking  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Waterloo.'  Probably  he 
did  not  because  he  could  not;  men  and  horses  must  have  had 
enough.  Our  military  criticisms  are  like  pavilion  criticism  by 
ex-members  of  their  college  elevens.  We  see  that  Jones  played 
back  to  a  half-volley ;  but  had  we  been  where  Jones  was,  the  heill, 
for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  know,  might  have  seemed  of 
another  length.  We  know,  or  at  least  I  surmise,  that  Charles  I. 
should  have  attacked  the  Scots  at  Dunse ;  but  we  have,  what  he 
bad  not,  the  letters  written  by  the  nervous  Scots  at  the  moment. 
However,  all  this  easy  criticism  is  easy  reading  too,  and  I  mean 
to  make  myself  master  of  Dr.  Reich's  book,  and  try  to  see  whether 
he  understands  the  true  inwardness  of  the  battles  of  Kilsjrth  and 
Alford  and  the  difficult  topography  of  Aberdeen.  There  the  battle 
seems  to  have  been  partly  fought  on  the  site  of  the  present  railway 
staticm,  O'Cbihan  leading  his  Irish  musketeers  from  the  goods 
station,  and  routing  Burleigh,  who  occupied  the  refreshment  room 
and  booking  office.  In  £eu^,  houses,  railways,  new  plantations,  the 
draining  of  marshes,  and  so  forth,  have  deformed  many  old  battle- 
sites  beyond  recognition,  which  adds  to  the  pleasing  uncertainty 
of  military  criticisms. 
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From  Australia,  beyond  the  Mnmunbidgee,  a  friend  vrites 
that  the  drought  and  the  hurricanes  have  altered  the  £bm^  of  tibe 
country.  '  The  weirdest  things  are  happening ;  the  reappearance 
of  long-buried  blackfellows,  their  bodies,  almost  perfectly  pro- 
served,  being  left  bare  by  the  blowing-away  of  the  sand  whidi 
covered  them.  All  had  evidently  been  killed  in  some  great  fight, 
for  they  had  huge  fractures  in  their  skulls/  This  must  have  been  in 
some  battle  long  ago,  for  since  we  went  to  Australia  native  batUes 
are  aflGedrs  of  spear-throwing  and  scurrying  off;  they  do  not  ^  come 
to  the  shock.'  These  old  blackfellows  clearly  did  not  eat  ^lemies 
killed  in  war,  as  the  more  civilised  Maoris  were  wcmt  to  do. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Into  this  is  woven  the  romance  of  two  neighbouring  great  houses. 

London :  SMITB,  ELDER,  4c  00..  16  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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SERIA  LUDO.    By  a  DQettante.    Post  4to.  5a.  net. 
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OQLLECTED  YERSES.  By  Alfbbd  Ooohbane,  Author  of  '  The 
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BERT  EDWARD,  THE  QOLF  CADDlEp    Grown  8vo.  2s.^.,net. 

•  A  praUj'tele,  told  with  qaaint  ilmpUoity  und  true  wrtistio  feeUng.'— /tai7y  Netu. 

Joet  out.    A  N«w  No?«L    By  ALFBSD  OLUY AKT,  AotlMr  of  •  Owd  BoV  tuUUtd 

DANNY.    Crown  8yo.6«. 

*. , .  Tbe  trork  is  aotable  for  tbe  ftnenen  of  its  symiMUiy  and  the  dettcftoy  of  ite  Mtaral  artk  as  well  m  new 
in  it!  Msd. ...  A  tery  real  story,  of  real  hamoar,  real  pathos,  and  real  ebaracter.*— TVaMi. 

MABT  OHOLlfOKDSLBY*B  LATBBT  WORK. 

MOTH    AND    RUST.    Grown  8m  6«. 

«...  A  One  itory,  admirably  told.*— ITorf^. 

LATI8T  WOBK  BY  BOeALIKB  MA8B0K. 

LESUE    PARQUHAR.    Grown  8m  6«. 

*1m  the  meet  attnetlTe  Bootoh  noTd  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  while. .  .  .  "Leslie  rarqohar  **  is  a  norel  to 
be  reeommended.*— iSir«iidarci. 


Latest  Work  by  the  Author  of  *  Tbe  Oomplsat  Baehelor.* 

TALES  FROM  A  FAR  RIDINa   ByOuvui  Omioms.  Ctoym  Svo.  6*. 
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QOLDEN  aTRINQ.     A  Day  Book  for  Busy  Men  and  Women.     By 

SVSAN  Oonntess  of  Malmesbury  and  Miss  Violet  Brooke  Hunt.  Oilt  edges, 
crown  8to.  5$,  net.  [Just  out. 

■ ...  an  admjraWe  selection  of  noble  and  inspiring  thoughts.*— ITcKmifHCer  QauUt, 

*  A  really  interesting  and  charming  work.*— OraH  JwmaL 

LETTERS     FROM    AN    UITLANDER.    1899-1902,    giving 

Personal  Evidence  of  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  Political,  Social,  and  Commercial, 
in  Sonth  Africa.  With  an  Introdacti<m  by  Major  Sir  Babtle  FrbrB,  Bart,  D.S.O. 
Crown  Svo.  6#.  net  {Jutt  oftt, 

*.  .  .  we  think  that  Sir  Bartle  Frcre^  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  has  done  a  serviee  in  making  them 
public'— TifMM.  

ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST:  an  Account  of  a 

Voyage  from  San  Francisco  Round  Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool  in  a  Foormasted 
*  Windjammer,'  with  Experiences  of  tbe  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Seaman.    Bj  A.  Basil 
Lubbock.    Third  Impression.    With  Dliistrations.    Crown  Svo.  8t.  net. 
*  Mr.  Basil  Lobboek  has  written  a  book  that  Olarke  BaflKU  ooold  hardly  have  giTen  oe  eYSn  la  bis  palmiest 
days.'— Aiadaf  SptekO,  

Tht  eomptote  Authoritatiw  Edition  of  teorge  Borronr'o  Works. 

LATi^  Orewfi  Svp.  •••  ••eh. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Gloesaiy,  by  Ulick 

Bubkb.    With  Two  Etchings,  a  Photogravure,  and  a  Map ;  in  One  Volume. 
LAVENQRO.    A  New  Edition.    lUostrated.    CoUated  with  and  Bevised 

by  the  Original  MS8.,  with  the  suppressed  portions  now  for  the  first  time  restored, 
and  the  whole  annotated.  By  the  author  of  *  Tbe  Life  of  George  Borrow.'  With  a 
PhotograTure  Portiait,  and  Bight  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by  Psbcy  Wabham. 

THE    ROMANY    RYE.    A  New  Edition.    lUastrated.    Oollated  with 

and  Revised  by  the  Original  MSS.,  with  the  suppressed  portions  now  for  the  first  time 
restored,  and  iht  whole  annotated.  By  the  author  of  *  The  Life  of  Oeorge  Borrow.* 
lUnsttated  with  Seven  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,  and  a  Photogravure  by  F.  G.  Kitton. 

WILD  WALES  I  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery.     With  a  Photo- 
gravure and  Twelve  Illustrations  by  A.  8.  Habtrick. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN :  their  Manners,  Customs,  Beliflion,  and 

Language.  With  a  Photogravure  and  Bight  full-page  Illustrations  by  X.  Wallis 
HiLIA  
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NEW   THEOLOGICAL  WQBK& 
THE  AGE  OF  THE  FATHERS: 

Being  Ohaptere  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Ohnioh  daring  the  IVnirth  and 

Fifth  Oentoxiee. 

By  WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  DJ>. 

LateBeffiatPnCMMMrof  Boolwlwittail  Hiatory  in  the  Ualvwrity  at  OxfortI,  md  Omon  d  OhdatOhank. 

Edited  by  WJLIiTflR   IjOOKt   DJOt  Warden  of   Keble   OoUege,  Oxford,  and 

€L  H.  TUUraB«  MJU  Haicdalen  College,  Ozf<»d. 

3  vols.  8yo.  88«.  net. 

TIMES, — *  The  sabjeet  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  field  of  hirtorical 

inqoiry,  and  the  book  is  worthy  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  aitih6c.     The  histoiy  of 

Arianism,  Nestorianism,  Pelagianism,  and  Bntychianism  has  often  been  written ;  b«it  never 

before  has  the  whole  coarse  of  events  been  made  to  pass  before  the  mind  with  each  Tiild- 

ness.    The  leaders  on  both  ^sides  live  and  move  and  converse ;  their  mannecs,  their 

idiosyncrasies^  even  their  personal  aiqpearances,  are  reproduced,  on  the  authortly  of  oon- 

t^emporarr  or  other  ancient  writers ;  the  career  of  each  of  the  greater  personages  is  osoally 

followed  uj  a  summary  of  his  character  and  work.* 

JLhc  ^jrfort)  Xibrain?  of  practical  (Tbeolodi?. 

■difted  by  the  Ber.  W.  a  B.  HBV7B0LT,  KJL,  Ouon  andObMioellor  <tf  BL  Pm1*«  ; 
sod  ths  Btv.  DABWILL  STONB,  ILiu,  PrinoiiNa  of  tlia  Hliiloouy  OoUige,  Dondiester. 

BOOKS   OF   DEVOTION.    By  the  Bev.  Ghablbs  Bodinotok,  GanoD 

and  Precentor  of  Lichfield.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

PJLOTf — '  The  books  shows  insight  and  spiritual  power,  and  is  very  much  more  than 
a  mere  collection  of  information/ 

BIRMINBBAU  DAILY  GAZETTE.^' L  thoughtful  and  scholarly  wwk,  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  layman  and  theologian.' 

CHWStCH  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER.^'  The  latest  volume  of  the  '*  Oxford  Library  " 
well  sustain^  Ihe  reputation  of  the  series.  The  subject  is  really  far  more  interesting  and 
practically  useful  than  a  superficial  critic  might  suppose,  and  Mr.  Bodington  has  treated  it 
with  a  thoroughness  which  deserves  both  praise  and  gratitude.' 

HOLY  ORDERS.     Bv  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Whitham,  M.A.,  Principel  of 

Culham  College,  Abingdon.    Crown  8vo.  5«. 
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of  Sontii  Shields.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6^.  net. 

SCOTTISH  G  UARDIAN.—'  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
it  gives  evidence  of  coming  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  and  enti&usiastic 
abmit  his  subject.  It  should  prove  a  useful  wpric  for  candidates  for  ordination  and  the 
younger  Clergy ;  but  indeed  there  are  few  of  tiie  more  experienced  Clergy  who  vrill  not 
find  something  to  suit  their  needs  within  its  pages.' 

MEDITATIONS   ON   THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  the  Ber. 

B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Ely.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  net. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  By  Mandell  Gbbiohtov, 

D.D.  D.C.L.  fcc.,  sometime  Bishop  of   London.      Edited  by  LouiBB  CBSGHTOir. 
Crown  8vo.  5«.  net. 

SECOND    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION,    REVISED. 

THE    MINISTRY  OF   GRACE :    Studies  m  Eady  Ghnroh  Histoiy, 

with  Reference  to  Present  Problems.    By  John  Wobdowobth,  Bishop  of  SaUabnir, 
D.D^  Oxford,  Hon.  D.D.  Berne,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dublin.    Crown  8vo.  fit.  6if  net 
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NEW   THEOLOGICAL   WORKS. 

NBW  BOITION,  with  8  COLOURBO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  INHERITANCE  of  the  SAINTS: 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Commuiiioii  of  Saints  and  the 
Life  of  the  Worid  to  Come. 

COLLECTBD    CHIBPLY    PROM    ENGLISH    WRITERS    BY    L.    P. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.   H.  8.   HOLLAND,  MJL, 
Canon  and  Pbecentob  of  St.  PAUL'd. 

NXW  BDinON.    ynth  S  niostrations  in  Ooloun  by  Haickl  LnsxBtt.    Qiown  8yo.  6«.  net. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PASSION.   Part  L  Comprising  each  Soene 

from  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet  to  the  Scooiging.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
HoBTDfBB,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia,  U.S.    Crown  8vo.  5#. 

%•  Part  IL  qf  this  work  watpuhlUhed  in  1896  under  the  title  '  The  Seven  Last  Words 
of  Owr  Mb$t  Holy  Xedeewter,  with  Meditations  on  some  qf  the  Scenes  in  His  Passion.*     Bs. 

THE  CREEDS  :  an  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  the  Apostles', 
Nioene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Q.  Mortimsr,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE   LAW   OF   LIKENESS.    By  David  Bates.   8to.  9^.  net. 

*«*  This  book  contains  an  appeal/or  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  essential  nobilitif  qf  man 
as  made  in  the  image  tf  Qod  ana  after  His  likeness.  This  revelation  of  IHmniiy  is  regarded 
as  9%ffieiewt  and  as  containing  within  itself  at  all  times  all  needed  elements  of  renewal. 

RELIGION    FOR   ALL    MANKIND:  Based   on  Facts  which  are 

Never  in  Dispute.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Votset,  B.A.,  formerly  Vicar  of  Healangh, 
Yorkshire,  Minister  of  the  Theistic  Church.    8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

SHEFFIBLn  DAILY  INDEPENDENT.— 'VLt.  Voysey  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  defenders  of  religion  against  the  attacks  of  Atheist  and 
Agnostic,  and  in  this  volume  he  appears  at  his  best.  ...  No  one  has  put  the  argument  for 
a  Divine  and  conscious  governance  of  the  world  more  convincingly  than  he.' 

GOSPEL  RECORDS  INTERPRETED  BY  HUMAN  EXPERI- 

BNCB.  By  H.  A.  Dallas,  Author  of  *  The  Victory  that  Overcometh.'  Crown  8vo. 
6«.  net. 
SJJNDA  Y  SCHOOL  CHRONICLE.— 'Th^  author's  aim  throughout  is  to  help  his 
readers  to  discover  for  themselves  a  more  natural  explanation  of  the  actions  and  words  of 
Jesns  Christ  than  current  commentaries  offer,  and  to  feel  more  vividly  the  spontaneity  of 
His  life  and  that  pervading  unity  and  simplicity  which  are  innate  in  any  really  great 
personality.  This  book  may  not  find  a  wide  acceptance,  yet  there  is  so  much  life  and  force 
in  it,  and  it  throws  such  a  strong  illumination  upon  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord,  that 
it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  it  creating  a  sensation  in  the  religions  world.' 

GOD   AND  THE    INDIVIDUAL.    By  the  Very  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Qd.  net 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CROSS.    Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Wakb- 

FORD,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret,  Anfield,  Liverpool.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  FROM  WITHIN.  With  a  Preface 
by  His  Bminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  New  Editioo. 
Crovm  8vo.  6«.  6^.  net. 

NATIONAL  DUTIES,  and  other  Sermons  and  Addresses.    By 

Jambs  Martd^eau,  D.D.  LLD.    Crown  8vo.  6#.  net. 

LONOMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


NEW  BOOK   BY  THE  AUTHORS 
OF  'SOME   EXPERIENCES    OF 
AN    IRISH    R.M: 


ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE. 

Irish  Sketches* 

By  E»  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS. 

With  10  lUnstratdons  by  B.  <E.  SOMEBMLLE. 
Orown  Svo.  6». 


TWENTY-FIFTH    THOUSAND. 
With  81  lUastratloiis  by  E.  <E.  SOMERVILLE.    Crown  8to.  Cs. 

SOME   EXPERIENCES 

OF   AN   IRISH   R.M. 

Mr.  STEPHEN   QWYNN  In  the  'CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.' 

'  There  are  few  greater  attractions  than  that  of  open  healthy  laughter  of  the  contagions 
tort;  and  it  would  be  black  inffratdtode  not  to  pay  trlbate  to  tibe  authors  of  **Soiae 
Bzperienoes  of  an  Irish  RM." — a  book  that  no  decorous  person  can  read  with  comfort  in  a 
railway  carriage.* 

The  BARON   DE   BOOK  WORMS  In  *  PUNCH.' 

'  Dulness  is  banished  from  the  opening  of  the  book  to  the  close  thereol  .  .  .  Since 
Charles  Lever  was  at  his  best,  with  *'  Harry  Lorrequer,'  *'  Charles  OKalley,"  **  Tom  Buike 
of  Ours,"  and,  may  be,  '*  The  Knight  of  Gwynne,**  no  such  rollicking  Irish  book  as  this  has 
appeared,  at  least  not  within  the  period  whereunto  the  memory  of  the  fiaron  nmnelh  not 
~  to  the  contrary.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  a  sedate  or  gentle  character  is  to  be  found  here ;  nearly 
every  story  is  calculated  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.' 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHORS. 


THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE.       THE  SILVER  FOX 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IHPRESSION. 

Grown  Svo.  88  6d. 

GRAPHIC.—' "  The  Real  Charlotte  "  is 
indeed  a  book  to  enjoy  at  leisure.  It  is  fall 
of  fascinating  actuality ;  and  it  should  be 
added  that  tide  authors  have  united  their 
work  without  leaving  a  single  visible  seam.' 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—' ''The^eal 
Charlotte  "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  modem 
examples  of  an  English  (or  rather  an  Irish) 
realistic  novel  extant.* 


RE-I88UE. 

Grown  Svo.  38.  6d« 

rnn  QUESN.'~''lht  book  is  written 
in  a  bright  and  breezy  tone,  with  ever- 
restrained  humour.  It  displays  nice  sense 
of  light  and  shadow  and  power  of  characteri- 
sation.' 

DAIL  r  CHRONICLE,—'  But  we  can- 
not do  justice  to  this  bo<A  by  qnotaHon. 
Its  method  and  its  writing  are  so  good  that 
they  tempt  us  to  say  its  authors  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  French  novelists.' 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  k  CO.,  London,  New  York,  «nd  Bombay. 


'in  Luke  DeJategCf  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sbeebaa  has  givea  us,  in 
delightful  styie,  »  deeply  interesting  study  o/  Irish  lite  mnd  character. 
The  simple  unexciting  story  is  most  instructive  to  the  thoughtful 
English  reader.  The  book  Is  replete  with  such  pathetic  episodes 
as  could  only  be  found  In  sympathetic  narratives  of  **  the  most 
distressful  country.  **  '—PUNCH. 

ELEVENTH    THOUSAND 

LUKE   DELMEGE. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN, 

Author  of  *  My  New  Curate.' 

Crown  8va  6«. 


DAILY  EXPRESS.'^'lt  is  a  book 
thai  win  i^peal  most  forcibly  to  Boman 
Catholics  and,  above  all,  to  Irishmen ;  but 
even  the  Protestant  and  the  Saxon  can  find 
mnch  to  hold  his  interest  in  this  fnll  and 
instmctive  picture  of  the  life  of  the  priest- 
hood and  in  the  sketches  of  many  types  of 
priest.' 

TuirXJER— '"Lnke  Dehnege,**  besides 
being  a  most  interesting  novel,  gives  you 
such  an  insight  into  half,  or  rather  more 
than  half,  of  the  eternal  Irish  question — 
into  the  heart,  that  is,  of  Boman  Catholic 
Ireland — as  only  a  priest  of  Father  Sheehan's 
powers  and  opportunities  of  observation 
could  show  yon.' 

EVENING  NEWS.^'Tht  Rev.  P.  A. 
I^eeban  knows  the  Irish  and  their 
characteristics  down  to  their  heartstrings, 
and  gives  many  a  vivid  picture  of  Irish 
life  and  homonr.  The  book  is  exceptionally 
well  written  and  f  oU  of  home  truth,  coupled 
with  much  humour  and  wit.  To  an  Irishman 
or  a  Catholic  it  must  bear  especial  interest 
and  enjoyment.' 


SATURDAY  REVIBW.-^'li,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  really 
reveal  something  of  the  soul  of  Boman 
Catholic  Ireland.  Bnglishmen  never  under- 
stand that  in  the  things  which  matter  the 
Irishman  is  deeply  reticent.' 

IRISH  ROSARY.--' The  book  is  one 
that  no  cultivated  Irishman  can  afford  to 
omit  reading.  .  .  .  The  Irish  priest  has  too 
often  hem  slandered  or  belittled,  and  it  is 
an  inestimable  satisfaction  to  have  amongst 
us  one  who  can  portray  for  us  type  after 
type  of  Irish  priest,  and  make  each  type 
real,  and  yet  pleasing— good,  and  yet  not 
"goody."' 

FREEMAN8  JOURNAL.  ^ '  TBJOier 
Sheehan  has  even  surpassed  the  undoubtedly 
high  position  he  w<m  with  **  My  New 
Curate.**  The  .lifelike  realism  of  some  of 
the  chapters  is  most  marvellous.  .  .  .  We 
are  fairly  captivated  by  such  creations 
as  Father  Pat,  Father  Tim,  and  Father 
Martin.  We  unhesitatingly  commend 
*'Luke  Delmege"  to  all  our  readers,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  they  will  find  its  pages 
compelling  interest  from  start  to  finish.' 
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RecMtly  Published.    With  163  Diasnuns.    8vo.  ais.  oet 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 

GARDEN   PLANTS. 

With  Full  aod  Practical  Instructions  as  to  Culture  aod 

Propagation. 

By  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S., 

Late  AMistaDt-Secietaiy  to  the  Boyal  Hortioiiltiml  Sodetj,  fonneriy  of  the 
Royal  OardeDs,  Kew,  &c. 

GARDBNEIC8  MAQAZINE,—^  It  occuDies  by  reason  of  its  oomprahenriYenaH.  ess- 
Tenienee  of  anaogement,  and  the  fnlnees  and  aoomacj  of  infonnation,  a  nmqiia  poiitiiMi. 
and  appeals  yeiy  strongly  to  the  ever^inoreasing  nnmber  of  amateus,  while  in  eteiy  way 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  body  of  praotioal  gardenen.' 

OARJOENINQ  WORLD,—*  Asi  immense  amount  of  information  on  one  aabjeci  or 
another  has  been  gathered  witliin  the  boards.' 

GARDENERS  CHRONICLE--'  Mr.  Weathers'  book  is  ezoeUttit  and  tnutworthy.' 

GARDEN". — *  Every  page  (and  they  number  1,169^  is  fall  of  the  most  modern  and 
aoonrate  information  of  just  the  kind  that  is  most  helpful.' 


WORKS  BY  MISS  GERTRUBE  JEKYLL. 

TENTH  THOUSAND.     8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 
With  71  liittstnitions  from  Photofraphs  by  the  Author. 

WOOD   AND   GARDEN. 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur. 

SPECTATOR.— 'Vo  owner  of  a  garden  shoold  be  without  it.  ...  It  is  impoesihis  to 
read  Miss  Jekyll*s  book  without  having  one's  gardening  tastes  both  enlarged  and  refined. . . . 
A  delightful  book.' 

G  UARDIAN,—*  Of  all  the  books  on  gardening  wliich  hare  appeared  in  sudi  abandanoe 
during  the  last  few  years,  this  is  at  onoe  one  of  the  prettiest,  most  int«esting,  and  most 
practical.' 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND.     8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 
With  51  liiustratloos  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

HOME   AND    GARDEN. 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  Both. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—*  Anoiher  Suney  book,  showing  the  delightful  possibUities  o( 
life  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  home  counties.' 

SPEAKER— *Tht  style  of  the  book  is  most  attractive.  The  authoress  unites  shievd 
common-sense  with  keen  observation  of  detail,  much  practical  knowledge,  and  appiedatioa 
of  the  beautiful  and  romantio '  -  • 

j^I^NGMANS,  GREEN,  A  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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•it  18  BnptftluouB  to  prmiMe  the  '^Silyr  Likmry."   it  «»^«^  l^fcjpwr 
ik0  beMt  eolleetioti  •/  eteap  eopyrtght  clmMaha  mccesMiUe  to  the  Brltma 

nenoN. 


btoUte. 

liM-l«L 


BAGBHOT  (W.X 

BiognipUcy  Stodles   ^  

FROUDB  (J;  A.). 

Uto  Md  IMten  off  Brasmm 

rj  a  Sketch  ,„  ,.,  ^  .^  ... 
Carijrle  :  a  HistoTy  of 

■  Wn*    ••«    ••§    •..    ••• 
iTdi.    .^    

GLBI6  <Rtr.  G.  R). 
Ufa  off  llie  Diiko  of  WoUlof - 

tMi*    Wtth  Purtnli  .M   ••    ••• 

kOstlin  ao- 

Uio  of   Urthor.    With  €2  nini- 

tnitloBstiid41iioiimi]«of]CB&„.    ... 

MARBOT  (BARON  do> 
Monoirs.    Txandated.    2  toIs.  ... 

MARSHMAN  0-  C). 
Menoin  of  Sir  Hoary  Havolock 

TRBVBLYAN  (Sir  G.  O.). 
The  Barijr  History  of  Cliarios 
^  JmmsFnc 

ncnoN. 

DOUGALL  (L.). 

Bogfra  All      

DOTLB  (Sir  A.  CONAN). 

Miodl  Clarko:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
BOBth'fBatMlliim.  Wtthiommtrakloof 

Tho  CuyUin  Of  tho  « PolosUr/ 

mdolfivTatai 

TiM  Refofoos:   a  T^  of  the 

Hagnenota.   With  M  lUofltnilooi      ... 

Tho  Stark  Mnoro  Lettoro     ... 
FROUDB  a-  A.X 
TiM  Two  Chiefs  of  Dnoboy: 

sa  Iitah  BomanOTof  fctae  IaiI  Ontmr 
HAGGARD  (H.  R). 
Allan    Qiiatorniaiii.    With   20 


a   6 


a   6 


7    o 


a  6 


a  6 


a  6 


Allan's  Wife*    With  84  niiui.  ... 
Boatrico.    With  Frontiqpieoe  and 

TlSMtto     „ 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart, 

and  othtf  Storiea.  Witli  18  martrstioni 
Cleopatra.  With  29  maBtratknui 
Colonel  Qoaritch,  VX.    With 

fkoBtifpleM  and  y  IgMtte     

Dawn.    With  16  lUnstrationB     ... 
Eric  Brighteyos.   IK^h  61  lUns. 


a  6 


a  6 


HAGGARD  (H.  R). 
Heart  of  tlio  World.    With  15 

ninitnittoiif. •    

Joan  Haste.  With20miutratioiii 
Mr.  Meeson's  WIU.    With  16 


6 
6 


Monteanma's  DangMer.  With 


a   6 


Nada  tlie  Uly.    With  28  Dliis. 
Ske:    a    Histoiy  of  AdTentoxe. 

With  n  mnfteatloiyi *•• 

5wallow:  a  Tale  of  the  Great 

Trek.  With  8  Qliifltntions    

Tke  People  Of  tlie  Mist  With 

18  DlMtgattoni  

Tke  Witch's    Head.    With  16 


6 
6 

6 

6 


a  6 


HAGGARD(H.  R)andLANG  (A.). 
The  Worid's  Desire.    With  27 


a   6 


a   6 


a  6 


a  * 

a  ^ 


HARTB  (BRBT). 
In  the  Carqninez  Woods,  and 

ofehet  SloiiH...    ..•    .••    • ••• 

HOFB  (ANTHONY). 
Tke  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

With  9  murtntloDs 

LANG  (A.). 
A  Monk  of  Fife:  a Stoiy  of  the 

DnjaoCJouiefAro.    WikhUIUiu.  ... 
LBVETT-YBATS  (&). 

The  Ckevaller  D'Anrlac    

If  BRRIMAN  (H.  a). 
Hotsam:  a  Stoiy  of  the  Indian 

Knttaj • •    •••    •••    ••• .  V     ^ 

PHILLIPS-WOLLBY  (C). 
Snap:   a  Legend  of    the  Lone 

liSimtoiB.   inUi  U  DlQftifttiOM $     ^ 

STBVBNSON  (R  L.X 
The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  JekyU 

and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  oUiar  rahlea  ...    8    ^ 
STBVBNSON     (R      L.)     and 
OSBOURNE  (LL). 
Tke  Wrong  Box a    6 

STBVBNSON     (R      L.)     and 
STBPHENSON  (FANNY 
VAN  DB  GRIFT). 
More  New  ArahUm  NIgkts— 

The  Dyaaadter     .-    ...    a     ^ 

WBYMAN  (STANLBY  J.). 
Tke  Honse  of  tke  Wolf:  s  ^    . 

a  o 
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•Umy  miwiee  w^n  aaMe^  mm  to  whmt  seHoM  of 
ibm  boat  mudouM  o/  m  good  mad  iaoxpeoMiro  Ubnty,  I  ttlmk  I 
^at  heoHmtkuh  rocommeod  Moaaro*  Loagmmna*  •^slhrar  LAtmry. 
the  moat  Botmbly  good  booka  pubUahod  ia  rocoat  ^ 
aoHoa.    Tboy  mra  atroagfy  ami  ohgmatty  bomad,  mtBd  tbejr  coat 
eacb*  '—Daily  Mail.  


oi 
ba 
Sa.  M. 


BUCKLB  (H*  T.)  «. 

History    of    CtvUitatioB    la 

Bacnbd.    S  toll.   Otovb  8t«. 10 


FROUDB  (J.  A.). 

Batlioli  Sooaaom  fai  llio  Slx- 
ItMtli  Ccatwy     3 

TlM  Covncil  of  Trait  .^  3 

TiM  Divotve  of  Catharliio  of 

AffatM...  ^ 3 

Tlio  Eagklah  hk  Irelaad.  8  toIi.  10 
Tho  Histonr  of  BagUnUiv  Wxom 

tkt  lUl  of  WolMj  to  llM  DilMi  i<  tte 
ISlfOM.       ... 

Story   of 


Short  Studies  00  Qrost  Sab- 
Jacte.   4  Toll.    tMh 

Selectioiis  from  tlie  Writings 

of  JaMsAatkoay  Fronde.    Bdited 
t)f  P.  8.  Axunr,  M.A 

OREVILLB  (C  C  F.). 
Journal  of  tlie  IteiMs  of 

mg  WflUaai 


Ooorgo  IV.  Kii«  Wfllia 
Qmm  VIctorta.    Svete. 


IV. 


KATB  (Sir  U  nd  MALLBSON 
(CokMidiL 

History  of  Hio  ladlaa  Matin 

of  l8S7*8*    •  ▼Ok ...    ...    ...    ...6A& 

MACAULAY  (Lord). 

Completo  Works.  'Albany' 
mmkm.  Wilh  19  Portnitab  U  voIl 
«ma      

T0I1.L-YI.  HMarycfBDglMdfiomtiM 
AeoMiion  of  JaoMt  the  fieoond. 

Tflls.Yn.-X  BanjBuidBlogr^thlM. 

Tolfl.XL-Zn.  8ketQlia,Lft7iflf  AnoioBt 
BoQM^  4(0.,  tnd  IndflOL 

Essays,  and  Lays  of  Ancient 

iliin,  fkc    WtthPortntttii44lUiu- 
laiionf  to  the «  Lots'     ^, 

MBRIVALB  (Dean> 

History  of  tlie  Homans  under 
thoBnirfro.   81 


6MITH  (R  BOSWORTH). 
Carthace    and    the    Cartha- 

Wlth]Ups,Floiis.Ao.      ... 


3    6 


.SMh     3      6 


3    6 


3    6 


3    6 


BtoIs.     ^ sooh   3     6 


3    6 


POKUUI  scmcE.     ^  ^ 

HBLMHOLTZ  (HBRlfAlfN  von>'' 
Pspuiar  Lectures  on  tiilniilWi 

nsTT  ... .«•*  J  6 

CLODD  (B.). 
The  Story  of  Creatlen :  a  FUq 

AoeoBiiftflfBTolaftloo.   WlthTTiaoiu       J     d 

PROCTOR  (R  A.). 
Lslime  Readings*    By  B.  A. 

PBOOVOB,    aOWAMD    OlABIV    AJOBBIF 

Wnoov,  Tbokas  WoBom,  ooA  A.  O.  ^ 

Rastabd.   WithlDaBtMoBS     .^    .«    3     * 

U^M    Science    fdr    Leisure        ^ 

Myths  aid  Marvels  of  A^ro- 

3  ^ 

3  6 

3  d 

3  6 


Nature  Studies   

Otiier  Suns  tlum  Ours_  ^  ^ 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours 

Our  Place  anong  Infinities: 

a  Betios  of  Sbiojb  oon&ssttoff  our  LMIi 
AbodolaaiHMoaiidllMOiHtiitlM  la- 


Ways  in  Science  . 
Rough  Ways  Made  SuMoth . 
The  Rypanse  of  Heaven  ...  . 

The  Moon  „.  ...  ^  „  , 

The  Orhs  Around  us   ......  . 


3  « 

3  « 

3  • 

3  6 

3  6 

3  ^ 

STANLBY  (BiihopX 
PamUlar    History   of    Birds. 

WimiiOinaslBitlaao     ...........    3     b 

WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.> 
Out  of  floors.    With  11  niiM.  ...3d 
Petiand  Revisited.  WithSSlUiM.  3   6 
StrBngeI>wellings.WithSOIIliia.  3    d 

TiAva  Ain  JiDVEimiKb 

ARNOLD  (Sir  BDWINy. 
Seas  and  Lands.    Withnmoi.  3    6 

BAKBR  (Sir  S.  W.y. 
Bight  Years  In  C^on.    WKh 

Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

WtthtlDiatntlOBS.. ...    ..^    3    d 

BBNT  a*  T.). 
The  Rufaied  Cities  of  Mashona- 

~     WllhliriDiMlraltas      ......3d 
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M  kmokbnymt  might  •rd^r  the  wheie  **SUymr  Lihrmry'*  with  mbMolote 
comMemm  thmt  every  volane  would  he  worth  preserving  ee  tlnt^rmte 
Be^leh  Uteretttfe.'—lmwBBmmn. 


TMVa  iWD  ADVEHTmL 

WMASBEY  (Ladj). 
A  Vimcft  in  the 

WttSMmutealloM... 


FROUOB  a.  A.). 


and  her 


Ookmiei.   Wlthf 


ROWITT  (W.). 
VUts  to  Reoutflaible  Places. 

WtthaoningtnittMM      ^. 

KNIGHT  (E.  P.y. 
The  Crabe  off  tte  'Alerta': 

«he  Vamttri  of  a  SMrah  lor  Twmuw 
fliitlwDMMCildMidiCTMnldad.  With 

SI 

The 


Palcoo'  on  llie  Baltic: 

MkiBcy«yMrtfn 
to  OoMBiMift  m  a: 
WlfSnittdUr 


k  Tluw-ToB  Taohl 


WiMre  Three  Bmpiroe  Meet : 

aVamttT»ofBeoiBtTr»T«liBKartuBir, 
W«itaniTtlMkBamstaii,ailglt.  With 
mMa^ttadUiOxutntkm     

LBES  a  A.)  aad  (CLUTTER- 
BUCK  cw.  J.). 
ft.C.  1887,  A  Ranible  to  British 


3  6 

a  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 


C«la 


WMiMiipaaiid7f  moi.^.    3     ^ 


NANSBN  (P.X 
The  Pifst  Crossiaf  of  ai^i.*.- 

laai.  WtthlitmartrrtlfliMaMaMap   3     O 

STBPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE). 
The  Play-Oromid  off  Europe 

(TUAlpt).    Wtth4Ilh«kra«loiif      ...    3     O 

MENTAl.  rOUTNAL,  iWD 


...   3    6 
..  3    <^ 


3    6 

...  3    <^ 


BAGEHOT  (W.). 

Studies 


MACLEOD  (IL  O.). 
of 


MILL  a*  S.). 
Political  Bconomy 
SysteiB  of  Logic 


mSCEUJUIEOTt. 

BAGEHOT  (W.). 
Uterafy  Studies.  With  Portrait 

gyfflt.   eaoli 

BARING-GOULD  (R«r.  S.). 
Cttrious  Myths  of  the  Middle 

Af^     

Oricin  end    Developnient   off 

KUgiow  ItoUcf.    1  Tob.  ...      Moh 
BECKER  (W.  A.). 
Charldes;  <x,  XUustratioiis  of  the 

Private  Ufa  of  iha  Anofflnt  Qfotte 
With  16  mnitratioiii      

Qailtts:  OT,  Boman  SoiOM  in  the 
limoof  Angatai.  WtthMmaHnttoai 

CHURCHILL  (WINSTON  S.}. 
The  Story  of  the  Mahdnnd 

PMd  PM«a»  1897*    WtthtMapaand 
^voa     ...    •••    •••    M.    •*.    *•«    ...    ... 

CONTBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 

HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.h 

Ufe  and  BplsUes  off  SL  Panl. 

Wlthamoftnttoiw 

JBPPERIES  (R). 
PMd   and    Hedgerow.     With 

Portiail...    , 

Red  Deer.    With  17  JUnstratiotiB 
The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 

AiHoMosraplv.   Wtoh  Portrait    ...    ... 

The  Toilers  of  the  Pleld.  With 

Portrait  from  the  But  In  BaUibnry 
OMhedial     

Wood    Magic:   a  Table.    With 
FiooftiipiMa  ana  Vignette  Iqr  B.T.B.... 

LANG  (A.). 

Anglhig   Sketches.     With   20 

DliiatraliOM ...    ...    

Cock  Lane  and  Comnon-Sense 
of    Dreams 


The    Book 

Obocts ... 

Cnstom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
aariyUMCtanaBeUiC 

Myth,   Rftnal   and  Religion. 

iTole.    ...    ^ ...    ... 

MILNER  (GEORGE). 
Country  Pleasures:  the  Ohxo- 

nlole  of  a  Tear  ohiefly  in  a  Qarden     ... 
ROSSETTI  (MARIA  P.). 
A  Shadow  of  Dante     


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  « 

3  6 

3  6 

3  ^ 

3  ^ 

3  ^ 

3  6 

3  6 

3  ♦ 

3  6 

3  6 

3  ^ 

3  ^ 
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Globe  Polish  wouldn't 
scratch  if  it  could — can't. 
Takes   the   dirt    off    metal, 
doesn't    take    the    metal     off. 
Where  the  dirt  rctzs,  a  mirror  is. 


Sold  Srerywhere. 
Raimefl  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Tredegar  Road,  Bow, 
London,  E.,  and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  DE  SALIS. 


With  24  Plates,  16  of  which  are  printed  in  colours.    Crown  8vo.  5#.  net. 

A  LA    MODE    COOKERY: 

TJp-to-I>aite  Reolpes. 

Soups— Fish— Entrees— Poultry  and  Game— Dressed  Vegetables— S a ucb&— 
Entremets  and  Sweets— Savouries  and  Hors  d'CEuvties— Cakes,  &c.— Invalid 
OooKBRY— Miscellaneous  Rbgipbb  and  Household  Hints — Terms  used  in  Cooking 
AND  IN  the  Kitchen. 


CAKB8    AND   CONFSCTION8  A  LA 

MODB.    FUtb  Impreeeiou.    !<.  6<i. 
DOGS:  A Mumal for Amatean.  Second Impresdon. 

Is.  W. 
DBIBBSBD  GAMIB  AND  FOUIiTBT  X 

T.A  MODB.    Third  Impression,    li.  M. 

DHB88XD      VB01ITABI«B8      A       IjA 
MODB.    Fifth  Impression.    Is.M. 

PBINKB  .£  IjA  mode.  Second  ImpressioD. 
l«.(kf. 

BNTB]8B8  .&    I<A    MODB.      TweUth    Im- 
prcHion.    !«.  6d. 

VIiOBAIj    DBOOBATION8.      Second    Im- 
preselon.    li.  td, 

OABDBBTBO  A   IiA  MODB.     Fc«p.  8vo. 
Purt  I.  Yegetablea,  U.  (Ui.    Flurc  II.  Fraita,  U  6d. 


NATIONAIi  VIANDS  A   I.A   MODB. 

Fcap.  8yo.  1<.  Cd. 
NBW-IiAID  BOOS.  Saoond  ImpreeKioo.  \uU, 
OT8TBB8  A  I^A  MODB.  Third  LonpitsikM. 

U6<f. 

FUDDINOS    AND     PABTBT    X    LA 

MODB.    Sixth  ImpretBloD.    1«.M. 

8AVOUBIB8  1.  IiA  MODB.      Serentcenth 
Impression.    If.  <W. 

SOUPS  AND  DBBSSBD  FISH  A   LA 

MODB.    Sixth  Impression,    U  M . 

SWBBTS  AND   SUFFBB  DI8HB8  A 

LA  MODB.    Sixth  Impression.    It,  €<L 
TEMPTING    DISHBS    FOB     SMALL 

IK00MB8.    Seyeuth  Imprenion.    !«.  td. 
WBINKLBS     AND     NOTIONS     FOB 

BVBRT  HOUSEHOLD.  Second  ImpriMiuu.  !«.<«/ 
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^be  JSabminton  Xibrar^ 

^         OF  SPORTS  AND   PASTIMES. 

fidlted  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (Eisrhth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.Q. 
R  .  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


&RCHERY.    By  C.  J.  Longman,  Col.  H. 

Walrohd^  *o.  186  UlDsinitions  and  S  Maps. 
Crown  8to.  cloth,  6f.  net ;  half-boond,  9«.  net. 

ATHLETICS.      By  Montaous  Shbab- 

MAX,  &C.  61  lUostrvtions.  Grown  8to.  olotb,  6«. 
net ;  luiU-boand,  9*.  i  \ 

BIG     GAME    SHOOTING.        By   0. 

Philupfs-Wollkt,  Ao. 
Vol  L   AFRICA   and   AMERICA.     77  lUus- 

tntions.  Crown  8ro.  doth,  <U.  net;  half-bound, 

9f.net. 
Vol  n.  BUROPB.  ASIA,  and  the  ARCTIC 

REGIONS.     78    Uluntrations.     Crown  8yo. 

oloth,8«.  net;  half-bound,  U,  net. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Bboadfoot, 
R.S.,  Ao.  39  ninstrations  and  nomerons  Dia- 
gnuna.  Grown  Sro.  cloth,  8«.  net;  half 'bound, 
8«.  net. 

COURSING   AND  FALCONRY.    By 

HARDDfo  Cox,  CBABLB8  R1CBARD8ON,  and  the 
Hon.GBiiALD  LAMSLLB8.  76  nioBtrationa.  Crown 
8to.  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half -bound,  9$.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  Q.  Stbbl,  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  LnrxLTOir,  W.  O.  Obaoi,  ate  66  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8to.  cloth,  f«.  net;  half-bound, 
8<.net. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Babl  of  Albbmablb 
and  O.  Lact  HiLLna.  69  IlluAtratlonft.  Crown 
8to.  cloth,  <«.  net ;  half-bound,  9<.  net. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Qboyb, 
FJLO.S.,&o.  181  innstrations.  Crown  8yo.  doth, 
€i.  net ;  half-bound,  9s.  net. 

DRIVING.    By  the  Dukb  of  Bbaufobt, 

A.  :£.  T.  WAT80H,  Ac.  66  UluetcatlonB.  Crown 
8TO.  doth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Waltxb  H.  Pollock,  F.  C.  Obovi, 
G.  PRKV08T,  Ac.  48  IlluBtratlons.  Crown  8to. 
doth,  Bs.  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 

FISHING.     By    H.    Oholmondblbt- 
PsmfKLL,  H.  A.  Frakcip,  Ac 
Vol  L  SALMON,  TROUT,  and  GRAYLING. 

168  Ulnstrations.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  6s.  net ; 
half -bound,  9s.  net. 
VoLIL   PIKE   and   other  COARSE    FISH. 
132  lUustrationa.    Crown   8yo.  doth,  9s,  net; 
half-bound,  9s.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montaoub  Shbab- 
MAir,  W.  J.  Oaklkt,  O.  0.  Smith,  F.  Mitohsll, 
fto.  64  lUoBtratlone.  Grown  8yo.  doth,  6«.  net ; 
half -bound,  9s,  net. 

GOLF*     By   HOBACB  Hutchinson,  the 

Elffht  Hon.  A.  J.  Baltodb,  M.P.,  Ac.  90  Illnt- 
tratioos.  Grown  8yo.  cloth,  U,  net;  half-bound, 
9«.Bet. 

HUNTING.    By  the  Dukb  of  Bbaufobt, 

K.G.,  MowBRAT  liOBBis,  the  Barl  of  SurroLK 
AND  Bbrkshibx,  Aa  68  niustratlons.  Grown 
8yo.  cloth,  %s,  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 


MOTORS  AND    MOTOR-DRIVING. 

By  Alvrbd  O.  HARM8WORTH,  the  Marquis  de 
Chasskloup-Laubat,  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
MoirTAOC7,Ac.  149  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo. doth, 
9«.  net;  half- bound,  12s,  net.  (A  Cloth  Box  for 
use  when  Motoring,  price  is.  net.) 

MOUNTAINEERING.     By  0.  T.  Dbnt, 

the  Right  Hon.  J.  Brtck,  Sir  W.  M.  Conwat, 
D.  W.  Frbbhfibld,  Ac.  104  Illustrations.  Crown 
8yo.  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half -bound,  9s.  net. 

POETRY  (THE)  OF  SPORT.  Selected 
by  Hbdlbt  Pbck.  106  lUnstrations.  Grown  8yo. 
doth,  is.  net ;  half-bound,  9«.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLECHASING. 

By  the  Bahl  of  Sofpolk  and  Bbrkrhirk,  W.  G. 
CEAysN,  Arthur  Covkntry,  Ac.  68  Illustra- 
idons.  Orowa  8yo.  doth,  6«.  net;  half-bound, 
9s.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Bobbbt 
Wdr,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F.  Dalb,  Ac.  6S 
Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  cloth,  9s.  net;  half- 
bound,  9<.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  BowB,  C.  M. 
PmiAN,  P.  W.  Squirk,  Ac.  76  Illustrations. 
Crown  8yo.  cloth,  9s,  net ;  half-bound,  9s.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.    By  John  Bickbbdtkb, 

W.  Senior,  Sir  H.  W.  Oork  Booth,  Bart.,  and 
A.  C  Harmsworth.  197  niustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9s.  net. 

SHOOTING.    By   Lord   Walsinouam, 

sir  Ralph  Paynb-Gallwby,  Bart.,  A.  J.  Stuart- 

WORTLBY,  Ac 

Vol  I.  FIELD  and  COVERT.  106  Illustrations. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  9«.  net. 

VoLIL  MOOR  and  MARSH.  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  8yo.  cloth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING, ftc.  By  J.  M.  Hbatbcotb,  C.  G.  Tbbbutt, 
T.  Maxwbll  Whham,  Ac  284  Illustrations. 
Crown  8yo.  olotb,  9s.  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 

SWIMMING.    By  Archibald  Sinclaib 

and  William  Hbnby.  124  Illustratlons.  Crown 
8yo.  cloth,  9s,  net ;  half-bound,  9s,  net. 

TENNIS,      LAWN      TENNIS, 

RACKETS,  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
G.  G.  Hbathcotb,  K  0.  Plbydbll-Bouysrib,  Ac 
79  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  doth,  9s.  net ;  half 
bound,  9s,  net. 

YACHTING.  By  Lord  Brassby,  the  Earl 
of  Onslow,  Sir  Bdward  Sdluvan,  Bart.  Ac. 

YoL  L  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION, 
RACING  RULES,  ftc.  114  Illustrations. 
Cro\(n  8yo.  doth.  9s.  net;  half-bound,  9a  Let. 

YoLIL  YACHTING  IN  AMERICA  AND 
THE    COLONIES,    RACING,   ftc.     I9b 

Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  9s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  9s.  net. 
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CONNOISSEURS    OF   COFFEE    DRINK    THE 


^"'"^^  I  BLUE 

DELICIOUS    FOR    BREAKFAST    &   AFTER    DINNER. 
In  making  use  le$$  quantity,  it  being  so  muoh  stronger  than  ordinary  COITlg, 


Distinguished  everywhere 
for  Delioaoy  of  Flavour, 

EPPS'S 

QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 

Superior  Quality,  and 
Highly  Nutritive  Properties. 


"For  the  Blood  la  the  Ufe," 


Clarke's 

Blood 
Mixture 

THE  WORLD-FAMED    BLOOD    PURIFIER. 

I  is  warranted  to  Cleanse  the  Blood  from 
i  all  impurities  from  whatever  catifte  arising. 
I  For  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  EcBcma.  Bad  Legs, 
'r  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases,  Blackheads,  Pim- 
i  pies  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its  effects  are 
I  marTellous.  Thousands  of  Testimonials 
I  or  wonderful  cures  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.     Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

WH/S/<Y 


Per  Dozen 
Bote.  I-Bol 

14/6         8/! 


MEDOC— YIN  oedhtairb. 

mwm  Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.    The  quall^  of  this 

wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  muoh  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

^^  SXTPERIOR  DINNER  WINB.  old  In  bottle.    On  oomparfson  it  will  be 

fonnd  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at  higher  prioes.    The  appreciation 
this  wine  meeta  with  from  the  oonstantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it 
procures  us  in  London  and  the  Provinoee  gives  us  additional  confidence  in 
submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  Wine. 
3  Doten  Rotilct  or  6  Jhsen  Pints  delivered  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Raavoay  Station,  including  Catei  and  Bottles. 
All  Who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value 
General  l*rice  Zi»t  Free  by  Post,  ^^A 

Owing  to  the  increased  Duty  of  6d.  per  dozen,  we  very  much  regret  to  have  to  advance  the  price  that  Bmouci 
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JAMES    SMITH   &   COMPANY,   Wine   Merchants. 

7ERP00L:  37  North  John  Street.         Manchester:  26  Market  Street 
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